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PREFACE  TO  THIS  EDITION. 


HE  work  of  Dr.  Thomson,  which  the  present  edition 
is  designed   to  make  more  generally  known  to 
British  readers,  carries  us  over  a  part  of  Southern 
Syria  and  over  Palestine,  but  in  a  direction  opposite  to  that 
pursued  by  most  travellers.     Palestine  is  commonly  entered 
from  the  south ;  and  Hebron,  Bethlehem,  and  Jerusalem  are 
among  the  first  places  visited  by  tourists.     Dr.  Thomson 
enters  it  from  the  north,  and  the  places  which  other  travellers 
usually  visit  first  are  kept  by  him  to  the  end.     In  the  first 
part  of  the  following  work  the  scene  is  laid  at  the  foot  of 
Lebanon,  along  the  coast  of  Ph(ENICIA,  which,  though  in- 
cluded in  the  land  promised  to  Abraham,  was  not,  in  point 
c»f  fact;  possessed  by  the  Jewa     From  Tyre  we  are  conducted, 
in  the  pleasant  pages  of  Dr.  Thomson,  across  the  northern 
BOUNDARY  dF  PALESTINE;  and  after  gazing  on  the  snow- 
capped  Hermon,  visiting  the  sites  of  Dan,  and   Csesarea 
Philippi,  and  the  sources  of  the  Jordan,  we  pass  through 
Upper  Galilee,  and  return  to  the  sea  at  the  Bay  of  Acre. 
ITiere  we  spend  some  time  in  the  survey  of  a  neighbourhood 
memorable  in  aU  history,  ancient  and  modern.     Again  we 
strike  eastwards,  and  cross  to  the  Lake  of  Galilee,  walk- 
ing right  round  the  shores  which  were  so  familiar  to  Jesus. 
Leaving  them,  we  again  turn  westwai'ds,  till  we  reach  the 
scene  of  his  childhood,  Nazareth.     From    Nazareth  we 
strike  into  the  famous  plain  of  EsDRAELON,  survey  the  heights 
of  Tabor,  Hermon,  and  Gilboa,  visit  Endor  and  Shunem,  and 
other  places  famed  in  Old  Testament  history ;  and  crossing 
the  Kishon  and  the  ridge  of  Carmel,  come  again  on  the  sea 
at  the  ruins  of  CiBSAREA  Palestine 
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From  this  ancient  Roman  capital  of  Palestine  we  procee<l 
along  the  sea-shore,  with  the  plain  of  Shabon  and  the 
mountains  of  Samaria  on  our  left ;  leaving  which  we  enter 
the  plain  of  Philistia,  flanked  in  like  manner  by  the  moun- 
tains of  Judah.  From  the  cities  of  the  Philistines  we  strike 
up,  like  Samson  with  the  gates  of  Gaza  on  his  back,  ici 
Hebron,  on  the  top  of  the  great  ridge  that  runs  along  cen- 
tral Palestine ;  then  through  the  Wilderness  of  Judah,  to 
the  northern  edge  of  the  Dead  Sea,  Jordan,  and  Jericho. 
From  Jericho  we  advance  along  the  same  wild  path  which 
was  traversed  by  Jesus  on  his  last  journey  to  Jerusalem, 
pausing  like  him  at  Bethany,  before  entering  the  sacred 
city.  Having  conducted  us  through  Jerusalem,  and  some 
of  the  most  celebrated  localities  in  its  neighbourhood.  Dr. 
Thomson  takes  his  leave,  after  having  given  us  an  amount 
of  information  on  the  mannera  of  the  country,  and  thrown 
a  degree  of  light  on  the  meaning  of  Scripture,  unexampled, 
we  do  not  hesitate  to  say,  in  the  pages  of  any  other  writer. 


NOTE. 

Thi  parposely  nigUgi  style  in  which  '*  The  Land  and  the  Book  "  is  thrown  togeih«r. 
while  it  enlirens  the  narratiTe,  and  affords  easy  introduction  to  a  vast  Tariety  of 
topics,  has,  nevertheless,  some  disadvanta^s.  Ordinary  readers  will  sometimes 
desiderate  a  little  more  plain  information  on  the  places  noticed ;  and  it  will  often  \k 
felt  desirable  to  have  beforehand  a  sort  of  general  idea  of  the  districts  to  be  trayerwd. 
In  repablisbiog  the  work  in  this  country,  we  have  not  thought  it  necessary  to  make 
any  alterations  on  the  text  of  the  author ;  but  we  have  tried  to  remedy  the  defecu 
alluded  to,  by  supplying— 1.  An  occasional  bird's  eye  view  of  the  districts  traversed ; 
2.  Brief  notices,  in  foot  notes,  regarding  particular  places;  3.  A  summary  of  th« 
principal  conUrUt,  prefixed  to  each  chapter;  and  4.  Marginal  notes  along  each  paf^e. 
All  that  has  been  thus  supplied  in  the  present  edition  (with  the  exception  of  tlie 
eoatents  of  the  chapters)  is  distinguished  from  the  author's  text  by  being  enclosed 
within  brackets  []. 

We  trust  that  these  additions  will  serve  to  render  this  uniqtAe  and  truly  valualk 
«ork  of  Bible  illustration  more  generally  useful  in  this  country. 


AUTHOR'S  PREFACE. 


[VERY  sincere  attempt  to  illustrate  the  Word  of  God 
is  in  itself  commendable.     On   this  fundamental 
fact  the  author  rests  his  apology  for  obtruding  the 
{iresent  work  upon  the  notice  of  the  publia      Commentaries 
are  daily  multiplying;  geographies  and  dictionaries,  researches 
and  travels  almost  innumerable,  lend  their  aid  to  the  student 
of  the  sacred  page,  and  it  is  not  proposed  to  add  another  to 
the   long  list     The  author  does  not  attempt  a  consecutive 
comment  on  any  particular  book  of  the  Bible,  but  selects  in- 
tliacriminately  from  all,  such  passages  as  contain  the  themes 
he  desires  to  elucidate.     The  field  is  ample,  and  it  is  abun- 
dantly rich  in  subjects  for  scenic  and  pictorial  description. 
Whether  he  has  succeeded  in  working  out  his  own  idea  or  not 
nittst  be  left  for  others  to  determine ;  but  if  he  has  failed,  it  has 
not  been  through  want  of  opportunity  to  study  the  originals 
of  which  his  pictures  are  to  be  copies.     For  a  quarter  of  a 
century  be  has  resided  amid  the  scenes  and  the  scenery  to  he 
described,  and  firom  mid-day  to  midnight,  in  winter  and  in 
Rummer,  has  gazed  upon  them  with  a  joyous  enthusiasm  that 
never  tired.     The  first  impressions,  corrected  and  improved 
by  subsequent  study  and  examination,  are  now  reproduced 
for  the  eye  of  the  public  and  the  heart  of  the  pious. 

The  author  entertains  the  opinion  that  much  has  been  pub- 
lished upon  Biblical  illustration  which  recent  research  has 
shown  to  be  incorrect  or  rendered  superfluous;  and  much, 
also,  that  does  not  properly  belong  to  the  subject  Eru- 
dite and  curious  inquiries  into  the  life  and  conduct  of 
{jatriarchs,  prophets,  and  kings,  for  example,  though  vahi- 
able  contributions  to  religious  knowledge,  are  plainly  out 


f4  plaee  in  wadi  works ;  anl  tbe  same  renurk  applies  t/i 
exiended  critical  and  exeg^cal  discoadon.  In  these  aoii 
many  other  departments  of  Biblical  literature;  the  student  in 
the  heart  of  Germany  or  America,  snrroanded  hy  ample 
libmriea,  i«  in  a  better  sitoation  to  carry  on  profitable  in- 
qairies  than  the  pilgrim  in  the  Holy  Ijmd,  however  long 
hvi  loiterings  or  extended  his  nmibles.  Bat  it  is  fiir  other- 
wiiie  in  respect  to  the  scenes  and  the  scenery  of  the  Bible, 
and  to  the  living  manners  and  customs  of  the  East  which 
illu;(trate  that  blessed  book.  Here  we  need  the  actaal  ob- 
server, not  the  distant  and  secluded  student  To  describe 
thene  things,  and  such  as  these,  one  must  have  seen  and  /tit 
them;  and  this  the  author  has  done  through  many  years  of 
various  vicissitude  and  adventure,  and  whatever  of  life  and 
tnjth  ma}^  be  in  his  pictures  is  due  solely  to  this  fact.  Here 
IS  his  appropriate  field,  and  the  limit  of  his  promise.  Where 
he  has  been  he  proposes  to  guide  bis  reader,  through  that 
"good  land"  of  mountain,  and  vale,  and  lake,  and  river — to 
the  shepherd's  tent,  the  peasant's  hut,  the  hermit's  cave,  and 
()alace  of  kings,  and  temple  of  gods — tg  the  haunts  of  the 
living  and  the  sepulchres  of  the  dead — to  muse  on  what 
Juia  been,  and  converse  with  what  is,  and  learn  firom  all 
what  they  can  teach  concerning  the  oracles  of  God. 

A  large  part  of  these  pages  was  actually  written  in  the 
open  country — on  sea  shore  or  sacred  lake,  on  hill  side  or 
mountain  top,  under  the  olive,  or  the  oak,  or  the  shadow 
of  a  great  rock:  there  the  author  lived,  thought,  felt,  and 
wrote;  and,  no  doubt,  place  and  circumstance  have  given 
colour  and  character  to  many  parts  of  the  work.  He  would 
not  have  it  otherwise.  That  blessed  Book,  at  once  his  guide, 
pattern,  and  text,  wears  the  same  air  of  country  life;  and  He 
who  onme  from  heaven  to  earth  for  man's  redemption  loved 
not  the  city.  To  the  wilderness  and  the  mountain  he  re- 
tired to  meditate  and  pray.  Tliither  he  led  his  disciples 
and  the  listening  multitudes;  and  from  seed-time  and  bar* 
voHt,  and  flocks  and  shepherds,  and  birds  and  flowers,  he 
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drew  his  sweetest  lessons  of  instruction.  In  this  identiciil 
land,  amid  the  same  scenes,  has  the  author  of  this  work  ear- 
nestly cultivated  communion  and  intimate  correspondence 
with  this  divine  Teacher,  and  with  the  internal  and  external 
life  of  the  Book  of  God;  and  what  he  has  found  and  felt  he 
has  tried  to  trace  upon  the  silent  page  for  other  eyes  to  see 
and  other  hearts  to  enjoy.  Whether  wisely  done  or  otherwise, 
herein  is  revealed  the  reason  of  that  rural  abandon  in  matter 
aiid  manner  with  which  the  reader  is  everywhere  saluted. 

Though  the  author  has  had  his  full  share  of  personal 
''  experiences"  during  his  long  residence  in  the  East,  yet 
want  of  space  has  compelled  him  to  omit  such  details,  except 
where  they  serve  to  bring  out  some  circumstance  bearing 
\]|X>n  the  general  design  of  the  work.     And  the  same  neces- 
sity obliges  him  to  forego,  to  a  great  extent,  mere  moral  and 
devotional  reflectiona     Many  of  the  topics  discussed  not  only 
admit  of,  but  seem  to  suggest  and  even  require  them ;  but 
something  must  be  left  out,  and,  whether  right  or  wrong,  the 
author  thought  it  most  in  accordance  with  the  specific  design 
of  his   work  to  omit  such  "meditations.''     And  yet  it  is 
obvious  that  we  ought  not  to  impose  silence  upon  the  thou- 
8and  witnesses  to  the  veracity  of  the  Bible  which  meet  the 
pilgrim  at  every  turn  in  his  pathway.     Broken  columns,  and 
prostrate  temples,  and  cities  in  ruin,  must  bear  testimony  to 
the  inspiration  of  prophecy;  and  ravens  and  sparrows,  and 
oKlars  and  brambles,  and  fruits  and  flowers,  will  preach  ser- 
mons and  utter  parables,  and  we  shall  not  hesitate  to  listen 
when  they  begin  to  teach 

Finally,  in  this  connection,  should  any  of  the  author's 
friends  be  disappointed  in  not  finding  more  reference  to  the 
missionary  operations  with  which  he  has  been  connected,  he 
lias  no  other  apology  to  offer  than  want  of  apace.  A  his- 
tory of  these  various  enterprises,  American,  English,  Irish, 
and  German^  would  require  a  separate  work,  and  therefore 
must  be  omitted  in  this. 

The  ''Land  and. the  Book"  is  designed  for  general  and 
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popular  reading  rather  than  for  the  professional  stadeni,  and 
therefore  it  has  been  deemed  necessary  to  avoid  dry,  textual 
exposition.  In  order  to  secure  entire  freedom  in  introduc-; 
ing  into  the  current  narrative  the  multifarious  subjects  to  bei 
illustrated,  the  author  has  adopted  a  modified  form  of  dia- 
logue, but  he  does  not  encumber  his  work  with  any  complex 
machinery,  any  dramatis  personse.  He  is  not  writing  a 
novel  or  a  play,  to  teach  manners  and  morals,  or  portraj 
human  character,  and  his  lativelling  companion  acts  merely 
as  usher,  to  introduce  what  needs  to  be  introduced.  It  is 
merely  a  device  to  smooth  the  transition  from  topic  to  topic, 
and  from  scene  to  scene,  as  occasion  may  require.  Tbh 
in  its  present  application,  may  be  new,  but  for  the  purpo» 
for  which  it  is  assumed  it  has  many  and  important  advan- 
tages. 

The  "pilgrimage"  is  continued  through  so  much  of  the 
Land  and  of  the  year  as  to  allow  the  author  to  treat  of  tboe^e 
passages  in  the  Bible  which  refer  to  such  matters  in  their 
appropriate  place  and  time ;  and  thus  he  does  not  s{>eak  of 
harvest  in  winter,  nor  of  the  vi/atage  in  spring,  nor  of  raifn* 
and  storms  in  summer,  but  of  all  in  the  seasons  when  thev 
actually  occur.  There  are  also  certain  subjects  which 
naturally  group  themselves  around  a  few  localitiea  For 
example,  the  battle-fields  of  the  Bible  are  mainly  in  the 
southern  part  of  Palestine,  where  Joshua^  and  Samson,  and 
Samuel,  and  Saul,  and  David  performed  most  of  their  ex- 
ploits, and  on  the  plains  of  Esdraelon  and  HMeh.  Again, 
the  parables  have  all  a  nxitural  basis,  upon  which  they  are 
constructed  by  the  divine  skill  of  Him  who  spoke  as  nevei 
man  spake,  and  these  mostly  cluster  about  Nazareth,  Gen- 
nesaret,  and  Capernaum. 

The  pictorial  illustrations  have  been  prepared  with  much 
care,  and  beautifully  executed,  and  add  greatly  not  only  to 
the  interest,  but  also  to  the  real  value  of  the  work.  Many 
of  them  are  original,  and  others  selected  from  the  best 
existing  sources,  and  so  corrected  as  to  be  more  true  to 
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nature,  and  more  appropriate  to  the  book.  In  this  depart- 
ment the  author  has  been  largely  indebted  to  the  pendl  of 
his  son,  W.  H.  Thomson.  The  maps  have  been  compiled 
and  drawn  with  exclusive  reference  to  the  present  work, 
and  embody,  it  is  believed,  all  the  most  valuable  results  of 
recent  geographical  explorations  in  the  Holy  Land. 

The  work  is  supplied  with  two  copious  and  carefully- 
prepared  indexes,  one  of  texts,  and  the  other  of  naTnes  and 
subjects;  and  the  attention  of  the  reader  is  particularly 
directed  to  them,  as  they  will  greatly  £Eurilitate  reference  to 
those  parts  of  the  work  where  the  various  subjects  treated 
of,  and  the  Scripture  passages  illustrated,  are  to  be  found. 

And,  now,  with  the  cheerful  hope  and  fervent  prayer  that 
ottr  pleasant  pilgrimage  together  tiirough  the  earthly  Canaan 
may  hereafter  be  resumed  and  perpetuated  in  the  heavenly^ 
the  author  bids  his  courteous  reader  a  cordial  adieu. 


INTRODUCTION. 


|HE  land  where  the  Word  made-flesh  dwelt  with  men 
is,  and  must  ever  be,  an  integral  part  of  the  Divine 
Revelation.  Her  testimony  is  essential  to  the 
chain  of  evidences,  her  aid  invaluable  in  exposition.  Mourn- 
ful deserts  and  mouldering  ruins  rebuke  the  pride  of  man 
and  vindicate  the  truth  of  Qod;  and  yawning  gul&,  from 
Tophet  to  the  Sea  of  Death,  in  its  sepulchre  of  bitumen  and 
brimstone,  warn  the  wicked,  and  prophesy  of  coming  wrath. 
Even  the  trees  of  her  forests  speak  parables,  and  rough 
brambles  bear  allegories;  while  little  sparrows  sing  hymns 
to  the  happy,  and  lilies  give  lessons  to  comfort  the  poor. 
The  very  hills  and  mountains,  rocks,  rivers,  and  fountains, 
are  symbols  and  pledges  of  things  far  better  than  them- 
selvea  In  a  word,  Palestine  is  one  vast  tablet  whereupon 
God's  messages  to  men  have  been  drawn,  and  graven  deep 
in  living  characters  by  the  Great  Publisher  of  glad  tidings, 
to  be  seen  and  read  of  all  to  the  end  of  time. 

The  Land  and  the  Book — with  reverence  be  it  said — 
constitute  the  entire  and  all-pebfect  text,  and  should  be 
studied  together.  To  read  the  one  by  the  light  of  the  other 
has  been  the  privilege  of  the  author  for  twenty-five  years; 
and  the  governing  purpose  in  publishing  is  to  furnish  addi- 
tional facilities  for  this  delightful  study  to  those  who  have 
not  been  thus  favoured.  The  Itinerary  commences  with 
eightfCen  hundred  and  fifty-seven,  but  the  scenes  described 
were  visited  many  times  during  the  preceding  quarter  of  a 
century.  These  almost  innumerable  excursions  are  not 
imaginary,  but  real;  and  the  results,  so  far  as  they  bear  on 
Biblical  Illustration,  appear  in  the  current  narrative.     The 
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conversatioDs/'  also,  are  equally  genuine — are,  in  fact,  a 
ftrt  of  the  tours — ^lield  in  the  open  country,  on  horse.back, 
r  \)eoeath  the  pilgrim's  tent.  Each  reader  is  at  libei-ty  to 
egard  himself  as  the  oomipajgrum  de  voyage;  but,  iti  the 
aind  of  the  author,  his  fellow-traveller  is  not  a  mythical 
betraciion,  whose  of&ce  is  merely  to  introduce  what  needs 
0  be  introduced,  but  a  true  and  loving  brother,  who  thus 
nnounces  his  arrival,  and  the  object  of  his  visit  to  the  Holy 
.And: — 

"  Ras  BeirOft,  January  90th.  1857. 


« 


Mt  Dbae  W ,  I  this  momiiig  woke  to  find  life's  loog  dream  a  beaatifal 

imlxty.  For  twenty  yean  and  more,  as  yon  well  know,  a  visit  to  Palestine  has  been 
ke  anftttained  object  of  my  fondest  aspirations ;  and  now  here  am  I  safely  landed  on 
*tt  wtectA.  shore,  in  perfect  health,  and  ready  to  proseoote  onr  pilgrimage  with  cheer- 
ul  ooarage  and  high  hope.  The  com]lltot  of  oar  boyhood  is  to  be  i«aliied,  and  I 
vmmoa  y^vk  to  fulfil  your  part  of  it.  This  land  of  the  Bible  mast  become  familiar 
o  ae  as  ekildhood*s  home.  There  are  lessons  in  Ofery thing  around  me,  I  feel  quite 
IV re,  aad  t«achers  on  eTery  side,  did  I  but  know  their  language.  You  are  to  be  my 
irsffoman  to  interpret  this  unknown  tongue  of  the  Holy  Land.  Such,  yon  remem- 
\ttt,  is  4Mir  eonpact. 

'*  I  am  told  that  the  aeeessary  preparation  for  oar  travels  can  only  be  made  in  this 
city.  Cesse  on,  therefore,  without  delay,  and  let  us  gather  together  whatoTer  will 
CbCLtrilwte  to  oar  comfort,  safely,  and  saocess.  This  will  reach  you  by  messenger 
?  I  press.    The  answer,  I  hope,  will  be  yoarself." 


TIlis  summons  was  neither  unexpected  nor  reluctantly 
obeyed;  and  a  few  hours'  rij^e  along  the  shore  brought  the 
author  from  Sidon  to  Beir&t,  where  the  long-separated  met 
in  the  hospitable  mansion  of  a  mutual  friend.  And  now, 
kind  reader,  I  trust  that,  like  ourselves,  you  are  eager  to 
commeDoe  this  tour  of  the  Holy  Land.  But  we  must  b^n 
our  preparations  for  it  with  "  the  garment  of  patience." 
Horses,  and  mules,  and  tents,  and  canteens,  and  beds,  cook- 
ing apparatus,  and  servants  to  use  it^  with  many  other 
things,  too  trifling  to  be  mentioned,  yet  tob  necessary  to  be 
omitted,  cannot  be  secured  in  a  day.  Meanwhile  we  may 
employ  some  of  the  hours  of  unavoidable  d«lay  in  excursions 
to  sites  and  scenes  in  and  around  our  beautifrQ  city.  Indeed, 
we  invite  you  to  join  ns  in  such  a  ramble  at  once  through 

these  charming  soburba 
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BKIBUT. 


V  iew»  of  PalMkiae  flrom  L^Imdoii. 
M<m1«  of  Infvlllnff— ChBrtoU^RoodA 
K  it«rAb-Croo— **  Hiuka." 
1 1t«  •yeamore— Its  flga. 
Moalemo  ot  wonhtp— pottarei. 
KepolUloot  In  pnyer. 


Goteofaetty. 
An  Eastern  Letter-writer. 
Female  veUa— **  Power  on  the  head.** 
Barter's  shopu 

^farrow  Street*— Loaded  camels 
The  city  by  night 

Jannary  34th,  1857. 

^a&  fint  walk  in  the  Land  of  Promise !  ^    To  me  a  land  of  promises  more  r^nd  if 
lUmeroQsand  not  leas  interesting  than  thoee  given  to  the  Father  of  the  Faith-  ''^"*'* 
111,  when  the  Lord  said, "  Arise,  walk  through  the  land  in  the  length  of  it  and 
Q  the  breadth  of  it ;  for  I  will  give  it  unto  thee."  ^    It  is  given  to  me  also,  and 
',  mean  to  make  it  mine  ftom  Dan  to  Beersheba  before  I  leave  it 

Doubtless;  and  so  every  young  enthusiast  in  trade  means  to  make  his  fortune. 
But  do  you  expect  to  gain  such  an  inheritance  as  this  in  a  few  months  ?  Abra- 
lam  himself  never  set  foot  on  one-tenth  of  this  territory,  and  Moses  only  got  a 
i>ird's-eye  view  of  it— not  a  bad  one,  though,  if  the  day  was  as  intensely  dear 
u  ours  is.  One  seems  to  look  quite*  to  the  bottom  of  heaven's  profoundest 
izure,  *'  where  the  everlasting  stars  abide ;"  and  how  sharply  defined  is  eveiy 
ruck  and  ravine,  and  tree  and  house  on  lofty  Lebanon.  That  virgin  snow  on  its 
summit  is  thirty  miles  oflf,  and  yet  you  could  almost  read  your  own  name  there, 
if  written  with  a  bold  hand  on  its  calm,  cold  brow.  Through  such  utter  trans- 
[larencj  did  the  Lord  show  unto  Moses,  from  the  top  of  Mount  Abarim,  ''all 

I*  BeiriH  was  Inelnded  In  tho  IsmA  of  Promise,  but  hardly  In  the  land  of  poassiilon,  being  one 
f  the  sea-ports  of  PboMilcU    a  oonntiy  that  ooottnned,  alter  the  settlement  of  the  Israelites,  to  b« 

'iAbitsd  by  the  remsrfcaWe  people  to  whom  It  gare  Its  name.    The  great  sise  and  importance  of 

>«ir1li  are  qnlro  modem,  attained,  Indeed,  within  the  last  thirty  yearn  Tbey  are  due  to  ita  foreign 

eommerco,  there  being  regnlarsteam-eommnnleatlon  with  Franee  and  Anstria,  and  oeeaaionally 

•  ith  Britain.     It  Is  the  nmst  thrlTlng  eommerdal  dty  of  Syria,  and  Is  the  reddence  of  the  Bri- 

t»h  conanL    It  Is  not  mentioned  In  Scrlpinre,  at  least  vnder  Its  present  namei—  £i>  ] 

•  0«tt.  &UL  17. 
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the  land  of  Qilead  unto  Dan,  and  all  Naphtali,  and  the  land  of  Ephndm  a 
Manasaeh,  and  all  the  land  of  Judah  unto  the  utmost  sea^  and  the  south,  a 
the  plain  of  the  valley  of  Jericho,  the  city  of  palm-trees,  unto  Zoar."  ^  Nor  nc 
there  have  been  any  miracle  in  the  matter.  Though  an  hundred  and  twei 
years  old,'^  his  eye  was  not  dim,  nor  his  natural  force  abated."  '  And  I  can  guj 
you  to  many  a  Pisgah  on  Lebanon  and  Hermon  from  whence  the  view  is  far  m< 
extensive.  It  was  through  such  an  atmosphere  as  this,  I  suppose,  that  the  ii 
Phoenicians  first  saw  Cyprus,  and  called  it  Chittim,  a  name  afterward  ap^ilj 
by  Hebrew  poets  and  prophets  to  the  islands  of  the  Mediterranean  in  genet 

I  have  heard  it  denied,  both  in  and  out  of  Palestine,  that  Cypnia  ooaid  I 
seen  from  Lebanon ;  but  from  many  a  stand-point  up  yonder  I  have  often  b 
held  that  favourite  isle  of  the  Paphian  Venus  glowing  in  the  golden  light 
our  summer  evenings.  More  distinctly  still  is  Lebanon  visible  fix>m  Cjpn 
There  is  a  splendid  view  of  it  from  ik$  mountain  of  the  Cross,  a  few  miles  hu 
of  Lamica;  and  many  years  ago,  when  travelling  through  the  island,  I  cUmbe 
with  infinite  toil,  the  northern  range  of  mountains  to  a  giddy  pinnade,  not  £ 
from  the  ruined  but  romantic  castle  of  Biiffavento,  and  from  it  the  higher  tui 
of  Lebanon  looked  like  a  huge  snow-bank  drifted  up  against  the  sky.  Beneil 
my  feet  rolled  the  sparkling  seas  of  Cilicia  and  Pamphylia,  over  which  Pai 
sailed  on  his  way  to  Rome ;  while,  far  beyond,  the  glaciers  of  Taiiroa  fiash« 
back  the  setting  sun.  Through  such  an  atmosphere,  objects  are  visible  t- 
distance  quite  incredible  to  the  inexperienced.  You  will  find  youzBelf  deoeiTti 
in  this  matter  a  hundred  times  before  you  have  travelled  a  week  in  Syria.  Au 
now  we  are  abroad,  shall  we  ramble  on  ala  bob  AUdh  (towards  God's  gate),  a 
our  Arabs  say  when  they  neither  know  nor  care  where  they  are  going  ? 

Just  my  case  at  present.  Where  all  ia  new,  and  every  prospect  pleases.  :j 
matters  little  what  path  we  take,  and,  for  the  moment,  I  am  thinking  of  wh^ 
is  not  seen  rather  than  what  is. 

Looking  for  an  omnibus,  perhaps,  or  expecting  the  cars  to  overtake  as  f 

Not  just  that  I  know  that  such  things  are  tiot  yet  found  in  Syria  ;  but  I 
am  greatly  surprised  at  the  absence  of  all  wheeled  vehicles,  and  look  rouui 
at  every  firesh  noise,  expecting  to  see  a  cart,  or  dray,  or  waggon  of  some  kmi 
or  other,  but  am  always  disappointed. 

And  will  be.  There  is  nothing  of  the  sort  in  Syria ;  neither  is  there  sUet] 
or  road  for  them  in  any  part  of  the  Und. 
Mndet  of  How  do  you  accouut  for  this  ?  It  was  not  always  so.  We  read  of  carriages 
travelling  gj^^  chsriots  at  a  veiy  early  age.  Joseph  sent  waggons  for  the  wives  and  littl.^ 
ones  of  his  other's  family.^  Jacob's  funeral  was  attended  by  chariots  from 
Egypt  to  Hebron.*  The  Canaanites  had  chariots  in  the  time  of  Joshua.^  Jndst 
could  not  drive  out  the  inhabitants  of  the  valley  because  they  had  chariots  cf 
iron.^    Jaban  had  nine  hundred,^  and  the  Philistines  thirty  thousand  (7)  in  the 
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reign  orSsuL^    luUh  rebuked  tbe  children  of  Israel  beeaiuetfaerewu  DO  end  cuti 
to  tbeir  chMiot8;*ud  tbm  it  continued  doirn  to  the  time  when  Philip  joined     _^ 
faliuaelf  to  the  chariot  of  the  eunuch  on  the  road  to  Qua.*    Throughout  all  ciiui 
this  longperiod  there  were  countleescarriagea  in  this  countr;,  and,  of  ueceaitj, 
ro»ds  for  them.    How  ii  it  that  now  there  ia  neither  the  one  nor  the  other  I 

Natural  eooogh,  and  very  appropriate.  The  firet  inqniij  of  a  senMble  tra- 
veller  in  a  itnngn  land  will  have  reference  to  the  meaiu.of  locomotion.  Ai  to 
jour  qoeetioo,  however,  the  natiTeB  will  tell  ;ou  that  carriage-roads  cannot  be 
aiiule  in  Sjiia,  But  tbii  is  a  mistake.  The;  might  be  coostruuted,  at  a  R»<i 
moderate  expense,  in  nearlj  all  parte  of  the  counti;.  Their  total  disappear-  ^'"' 
ance  can  easily  be  explained.  When  the  wild  Aiabs  of  the  Mohammedan 
ilcsolatioa  became  masten,  wheeled  vehicles  immediatel;  sunk  into  neglect, 
•All  even  contempt  Accustomed  only  to  the  hoiw,  the  camel,  and  the  ass, 
tbej  deapiaed  all  other  means  of  travel  and  transportation.  Oood  roads  were 
not  neceeaarjr  for  tbem,  and,  being  neglected,  the;  quickl;  disappeared  from 
the  land,  and  carriages  with  them.  Nor  will  the;  ever  re-appear  till  some 
Dtber  r*ce  than  the  Arab  predominates,  and  a  better  than  tbe  Turk  governs. 
Even  the  Christian  inhahitania  of  Lebanon,  where  good  roads  are  most  needed, 
have  no  adequate  appreciation  of  tbem,  and  take  no  pains  to  make  ther.i. 
The;  drive  their  loade]  camels,  mules,  and  donkejs  along  frightful  paths,  and 
endanger  tbeir  own  necks  h;  riding  over  the  same,  from  generation  to  gener- 
ation, without  dreaming  of  an;  improvement  You  must  educate  ;our  nenes 
into  iodilTereiKe  <n  this  matter,  and  get  read;  u  fast  as  possible  to  Sounder  i/o<'i 
over  all  sorts  of  break-neck  places  in  the  course  of  our  pilgrimage.  """' 

"  What  man  has  done,  man  can  do."    I  have  all  m;  Lfe  been  accustomed  to 
the  aaddle,  and  like  it;  and  a  little  danger  now  and  then  « 
clianna  to  the  tour.— What  tree  is  this  which  o' 
shadows  our  path  1  Itismorebash;andthick-set 
than  tbe  ^iple-tree,  for  which  I  at  Gist  mistook  it 
and  «a  we  near  it,  I  see  that  the  leaves  are  longer  i 
and  of  a  moch  darker  green. 

That  is  the  kharQb— tbe  tree  that  bore  tbelJ 
husks  which  the  swine  did  eat,  and  with  which  the|| 
I  HX>r  pmligal  would  have  filled  his  bell;.* 
"huaka"— a  mistranslation— are  Qeah;podssome-\1 
what  like  those  of  the  bune;-locugt'tree,  from  si 
tu  ten  inche>longandnnebroad,liiied  inside  with  < 
a  gelatinous  substance,  not  wboU;  unpleasant  to 

the  taate  when  thorough!;  ripe.  I  have  seen  large  orcharos  of  this  kharilb  in 
Cn>rus,  where  it  is  still  the  food  which  the  swine  do  eat  In  S;Tia,  wheie 
rxe  hare  no  swine,  or  next  to  none,  the  pods  are  greund  up,  and  a  species  of 
III  iliiWi  expretaed,  which  is  much  used  in  making  certain  kinds  cj  swei't- 
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iDMte,  The  tree  u  an  erergreen,  uid  cuU  a  moat  deligfatfiil  mad  nfrtdiiii 
■hade  to  the  weaij  taiTeller.  In  thU  ooantt;  thej  do  not  field  laige  eropi! 
but  in  Qjrpmi,  Aiia  Minor,  and  the  QredMi  Iiludi,  joo  will  tee  fiiU-gio*| 
treee  bending  under  tutlf  a  too  irf  green  podi.  The  kharftb  ii  often  called  S^ 
Joho'i  Bread,  and  alao  Lociut-tree,  thnn  a  mistaken  idea  about  tite  food  of  tlii| 
B^ttiit  in  the  wildemeaa.     It  it  the  Cferalonia  tUiqaa  of  Tf'"'^<'»*f 

Tbat  noble  tree  before  oe,  with  giant  umi  low  down  and  wide  open,  mitt 
be  the  Sr^ian  ajreaniore.    I  onoe  beard  an  itinerant  preacher  in  the  "  txi 


"  pnzile  hinuetf  and  hit  hearers  with  an  elaborate  eriticiani  abont  the 
to  which  ZaccheuB  dimbed  to  tee  the  Saviour.^    He  and  hii  audience 
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wen  familiar  only  with  the  sycainoras  of  onr  flat  rirer  bottoms,  taU  as  a  steeple,  chaptkb 
and  amooth  aa  hjpocrisy.    "Why/*  said  the  orator,  "a  squirrel  can't  dinib     _^ 
'  thein.**     The  oondiuioii  reached  was  that  the  sycamore  must  have  been  a  mul-  Adupted 
beny-tree.    Bat  nothing  is  easier  than  to  dimb  into  these  sycamores ;  and,  in  for  cUuib. 
fact,  hece  is  a  score  of  boys  and  girli  in  this  one ;  and  as  its  giant  arms  stretch  '"** 
qaite  across  the  road,  those  on  them  can  look  direetly  down  upon  any  crowd 
liaaaing  beneath.    It  is  admirably  adapted  to  the  purpose  for  which  Zaccheus 
seleeted  it 

Tme ;  and  morooTer,  it  is  generally  planted  by  the  way-side,  and  in  the 
open  spaces  where  several  paths  meet,  just  where  Zaccheus  found  it    This 

sycamore  is  a  remarkable  tree.    It  not  only  bean 
several  crops  of  figs  during  the  year,  but  those  figs  Fig% 
grow  on  short  stems  along  the  trunk  and  large 
brandies,  and  not  at  the  end  of  twigs,  as  in  other 
fruit-bearing  trees.    The  figs  are  small,  and  of  a 
greenish-yellow  colour.    At  Gaza  and  Askdon,  I 
saw  them  of  a  purple  tinge,  and  much  larger  than 
they  are  in  this  part  of  the  oountiy.    They  were 
carried  to  market  in  large  quantities,  and  appeared 
to  be  more  valued  there  than  with  us.    Still  they 
are  at  best  very  insipid,  and  none  but  the  poorer 
classes  eat  them.    This  agrees  with  and  explains 
an  alluaion  in  Amos.    He  had  aroused  the  wrath  of  Jeroboam  by  the  severity 
of  hia  rebukes,  and,  being  advised  to  flee  for  his  life,  excuses  himself  by  a 
statement  which  implies  that  he  belonged  to  the  humUest  dass  of  the  com- 
munity : ''  I  am  no  prophet,  neither  am  I  a  prophet's  son  ;  but  I  am  a  herd- 
man,  and  a  gatherer  of  ttfeamore  fruU^  ^    None  but  the  veiy  poor  consent  to 
be  herdmen,  and  only  such,  at  this  da^^  ^ther  sycamore  fruit,  or  use  it 

The  natives  say  that  the  sycamore  bean  seven  crops  a  year.    I  think  it  is  KnmfM^r 
irregolv  in  this  matter.    Some  bear  oftener  than  others,  and  the  same  tree  ^^^^^"^ 
yields  more  crops  one  year  than  another.    It  if  easily  propagated,  merdy  by 
planting  a  stout  branch  in  the  ground,  and  watering  it  until  it  has  struck  out 
roots  into  the  soil    This  it  does  with  great  rapidity,  and  to  a  vast  depth.    It 
was  with  reference  to  this  latter  &ct  that  our  blessed  Lord  sdected  it  to  illua- 
trate  the  power  of  £uth : ''  If  ye  had  faith  as  a  grain  of  mustard-seed,  ye  might 
say  onto  this  sycamine-tree,  Be  thou  plucked  up  by  the  root,  and  be  thou 
planted  in  the  sea,  and  it  should  obey  you."  '    Kow  look  at  this  tree— its  ample 
girth,  its  wide-spread  arms,  branching  ofi"  from  the  parent  trunk  only  a  few  feet 
from  the  ground ;  then  examine  its  enormous  roota— as  thick,  as  numerous,  and  iia  «»^'' 
as  wide  spread  into  the  deep  soil  bdow  as  the  branches  extend  into  the  air  '^"*^ 
above— the  very  best  type  of  invincible  stead&stness.    What  power  on  earth 
can  pluck  up  such  a  tree  T    Heaven's  thunderbolt  may  strike  it  down,  the  wild 
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FART     tornado  may  tear  it  to  fragments,  bat  nothing  short  of  minenlous  power  cao 
'•       fairly  pluck  it  up  by  the  roots. 

niyitral        I  b<^vc  ^^^  ^^^  ^'^^'^  0^  A  ^^^^  ^^^^  ^^^  pluck  up  and  plant  in  the  sea 
t^i  of       auch  a  tree  as  that ;  and  these  facts  certainly  add  great  emphasis  to  tint 
bdtK  ^    "  parable."    Tou  are  doubUeA  aware,  however,  that  other  critica  besides  <sa 
orator  of  the  back-woods  maintain  that  the  sycamore  of  the  Ktfw  Testament  a 
actually  the  mulberry-tree,  and  others  that  the  sycamine  of  this  passage  and 
the  sycamore  are  different  trees ;  and  there  is  a  slight  difference  in  the  Greek. 
I  know  it ;  but  the  word  sycamine  seems  to  be  derived  from  the  Hefarev 
name  for  sycamore,  and  I  know  no  reason  why  their  identity  should  be  qoes- 
tioned.    As  to  the  mulberry,  it  is  yet  to  be  shown  that  it  was  then  known  in 
Palestine,  althoi^  our  translators  have  mentioned  it  in  one  or  two  places ; 
and,  further,  the  mulberry  is  more  easily  plucked  up  by  the  roots  than  a&j 
other  tree  of  the  same  size  in  the  country,  and  the  thing  is  oftener  done. 
Hundreds  of  them  are  plucked  up  every  year  in  this  vicinity,  and  brought  to 
the  city  for  firewood.    It  is  not  to  be  supposed  that  He  who  spake  as  nuo 
never  spoke  would  select  this  tree,  with  its  short,  feeble  roots,  to  illustrate  ths 
irresistible  power  of  faith. 
w.nmi  i»f        The  wood  of  the  sycamore  is  soft  and  of  veiy  little  value.    This  is  Implitd 
•yi miiui  e.  in  various  places  in  the  Bible.    Thus  in  Isaiah,  "  The  people  say  in  pride  aod 
stoutness  of  heart,  ....  the  sycamores  are  cut  down,  but  we  will  change 
them  to  cedars."  ^    And  so,  in  tEe  days  of  Solomon,  when  even  silver  was  no- 
thing accounted  of, "  he  made  cedars  to  be  in  Jerusalem  as  the  sycamore-trees 
that  are  in  the  vale,  for  abundance."  ^    It  is  a  tender  tree,  flourishes  iminensdj 
in  sandy  plains  and  warm  vales,  but  cannot  bear  the  hard,  odd  mountain.    A 
sharp  frost  will  kill  them ;  and  this  agrees  with  the  fact  that  they  were  kil]^l 
by  it  in  Egypt    Among  the  wonders  wrought  in  the  field  of  Zoan,  David  say^ 
"  He  destroyed  their  vines  with  hail,  apd  their  sycamores  with  ftost"  '    Cer- 
tainly, a  frost  keen  enough  to  kill  the  sycamore  would  be  one  of  the  great&t 
^*  wonders  "  that  could  happen  at  the  present  day  in  this  same  field  of  Zoan. 
We  shall  not  reach  the  dty  to-day  if  we  stop  at  every  tree  and  shrub  that  ii 
strange.  Oriental,  or  Biblical. 

yei;y  likely.  Here,  for  example,  are  the  almond,  the  olive,  the  fig,  and  the 
pomegranate,  all  together ;  but  we  shall  meet  them  everywhere  in  our  pilgrin)- 
age,  and  can  afford  to  pass  them  by  at  present  And,  besides,  we  have  befive 
us  a  more  interesting  study— a  scene  not  witnessed  in  all  places  in  such  pe> 
fection.  See  those  men  on  that  elevated  terrace.  One  has  spread  his  doak 
MonVni  others  their  Persian  nigs  toward  the  south.  They  are  Moslems  preparing  to 
pi  ay  era.  g^y  prayers— pff/orm  them  rather,  in  this  most  public  place,  and  in  the  mid^A 
of  all  this  noise  and  confusion. 

Let  us  stop  and  watdi  the  ceremony  as  it  goes  on.    That  man  next  us  raises 
his  open  hands  till  the  thumbs  touch  the  ears,  exclaiming  aloud,  AUah-hA' 
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wMar — ''Qod  is  great"    After  uttering  mentally  a  few  short  petitions,  the  oiiahtik 
land^  are  hroogfat  doirn,  and  folded  together  near  the  girdle,  while  he  recites       '• 
the  fiint  chi4>ter  of  the  Koran,  and  two  or  three  other  brief  passages  from  the 
msne  book.    And  now  he  bends  forward,  rests  his  hands  upon  his  knees,  and 
nepeata  three  times  a  formula  of  praise  to  **  Qod  most  great"   Then,  standing 
srect,  he  cries  AUak-hAHtkhar^  as  at  the  beginning.   Then  see  him  drop  upon 
ilia  knees,  and  bend  forward  until  his  nose  and  forehead  touch  the  ground, 
lirectlj  between  his  expanded  hands.   This  he  repeats  three  times,  muttering  Repcti. 
all  the  while  the  same  short  formulas  of  piayer  and  praise.    The  next  move  ^ons  ic 
•rill  bring  him  to  his  knees,  and  then,  settling  back  upon  his  heels,  he  will  p^^^* 
mumble  orer  Tarions  small  petitions,  with  sundry  grunts  and  exclamations, 
according  to  taste  and  habit    He  has  now  gone  through  one  regular  Rek*&h ; 
and,  standing  up  as  at  the  first,  and  on  exactly  the  same  spot,  he  will  perform 
a  secondi  and  even  a  third,  if  specially  devout,  with  precisely  the  same  genu- 
flectiona. 

They  seem  to  be  wholly  absorbed  in  their  devotions,  and  manifest  a  power 
of  isolation  and  abstraction  quite  surprising. 

That  is  the  result  of  habit  and  education ;  small  children  imitate  it  to  per- 
fection* There  is  certainly  an  air  of  great  solemnity  in  their  mode  of  worship,  Air  of 
and,  when  performed  by  a  large  assembly  in  the  mosques,  or  by  a  detachment  loioiunity 
of  soldien  in  concert,  guided  in  their  genuflections  by  an  imaum  or  dervish, 
who  siogs  the  service,  it  is  quite  impressive.  I  have  seen  it  admirably  enacted 
by  moonlight  on  the  wild  banks  of  the  Orontes,  in  the  plain  of  Hamath,  and 
the  scene  was  something  more  than  romantia  But,  alas !  it  was  by  as  villan- 
Otis  a  set  of  robbers  as  could  be  found  even  in  that  lawless  region. 

You  think,  then,  that  this  solemn  ceremony  is  mere  hollow-hearted  hypo- 
crisy? 

Not  exactly  that ;  at  least  not  necessarily  so,  nor  in  all  cases.  I  would  be  a  man  cf 
glad  to  believe  there  was  ordinarily  any  corresponding  moral  and  religious  feel-  ^^^^^^""^ 
iiig  connected  with  this  exterior  manifestation  of  devotion.  The  Moslems 
themselves,  however,  have  no  such  idea.  They  are  rather  afraid  of  any  one 
who  is  especially  given  to  prayer— their  prayers,  I  mean.  They  have  a  proverb 
to  this  effect :  ^  If  your  neighbour  has  made  the  pilgrimage  to  Mecca  once, 
watch  him;  if  twice,  avoid  his  society;  if  three  times,  move  into  another  street" 
And,  certainly,  no  one  acquainted  with  the  people  will  feel  his  confidence  in  an 
individual  increased  by  the  fact  that  he  is  particularly  devout    . 

What  opposite  conclusions  different  persons  can  and  do  draw  from  the  same 
premises !  One  who  looks  merely  at  the  surface,  or  who  is  very  charitable,  or 
very  indifferent,  may  connect  this  out-of-door  formal  praying  toward  Mecca 
with  the  venerable  custon  of  the  pious  Israelite  turning  toward  the  temple  in 
Jerusalem,  when,  like  Daniel  in  Babylon,  he  made  his  supplications  unto  his 
<jod.^    I  think  it  probable  that  Mohammed,  or  the  Arabs  before  him,  borrowed 
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PART  this  custom  from  the  Jews ;  and,  to  this  extent,  there  is  a  relation  beiwcMi 
'•  them.  But  the  enlightened  Christian,  who  has  learned  that  neitUer  in  this 
mountain,  nor  yet  at  Jerusalem,  shall  men  worship  the  Father,  who  ia  a  spirit, 
and  must  be  worshipped  in  spirit  and  in  truth^ — such  a  one,  I  saj,  will  be 
reminded  rather  of  those  who  loved  to  pray  standing  in  the  synagogaes  and  in 
the  comers  of  the  streets,  that  they  might  be  seen  of  men.  And  they  wiE 
Our  T^rd'i  remember  with  solemnity  the  admonition  of  our  Lord, ''  When  thou  prajeat^  thm 
shalt  not  be  as  the  hypocrites  are'*'~either  as  to  place,  attitude,  motive,  or  fira 
— ^in  public  to  be  seen  of  men,  using  vain  repetitions'  as  these  men  before  u 
da  They  are  obliged  to  repeat  some  expressions  thirty  times ;  othen  many 
hundred  times.  Would  that  these  remarks  did  not  apply  to  nominal  Chh>- 
tians  in  this  land  as  well  as  to  Moslems  1  But  here  we  are  at  the  gate  of  tht 
city. 

Stop  a  moment  A  city  gate  is  a  novelty  to  me,  and  I  must  examine  in  detail 
an  apparatus  so  often  mentioned  in  the  Bible. 

Well,  what  is  there  in  a  mere  gate  to  attract  attention  7 

Very  little,  perhaps,  to  one  who  has  passed  in  and  out  daily  for  twenty 
years ;  but  a  hundred  Biblical  incidents  connect  themselves  in  my  mind  with 
gates.  Almost  every  city  and  town  of  anciont  celebrity  had  them,  and  the; 
were  places  of  very  great  importance.  i 

They  were,  indeed ;  and,  although  customs  have  changed  in  this  respect,   ' 
there  is  still  enough  remaining  in  this  country  to  remind  one  of  thoae  olden 
times  when  nearly  every  public  transaction  took  place  at  or  near  the  city  gates. 
Beiriit  has  burst  her  shell  by  the  force  of  sudden  expansion,  and  will  soon  bsv« 
neither  wall  nor  gates ;  but  nearly  every  other  city  in  Syria  and  Palestine  ii  I 
still  protected  by  these  venerable  safeguards. 

And  thus  it  was  in  ancient  days.  I  remember  that  righteous  Lot,  intent  on 
deeds  of  hospitality,  sat  in  the  gate  of  Sodom  toward  the  close  of  day,  sooe- 
what  as  these  Arabs  are  now  seated,  I  suppose,  and  thereby  he  obtained  the 
privilege  of  entertainiug  unawares  those  angels  who  saved  him  from  the  destruc- 
tion of  that  wicked  city.^  It  was  at  the  gate  of  Kirjath  Arba  (which  is  Hebron) 
that  Abraham  completed  the  contract  for  the  cave  of  Machpelah,  **  in  the  pre- 
sence of  the  childr^  of  Heth,  before  all  that  went  in  at  the  gate  of  the  city."* 
It  was  at  the  same  place  that  Hamor  and  Shechem  negotiated  that  fatal  treaty 
with  all  that  went  in  at  the  gate  of  the  city,^  which  gave  opportunity  to  those 
fierce  and  treacherous  brethren,  Simeon  and  Levi,  with  instruments  of  cruelty 
to  work  out  their  revenge.  *'  Cursed  be  their  anger,  for  it  was  fierce ;  and  their 
wrath,  for  it  was  cruel.**  ^ 

Since  this  very  unpretending  entrance  to  Beirut  is  leading  into  a  long  dia> 
cussion,  let  us  prepare  ourselves  a  seat,  as  Job  did  when  he  went  out  to  the 
gate,^  and  then  we  can  talk  at  our  leisure,  and  our  ease  as  well.    Ton  observe 
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uit  the  gatowaj  is  nnltod,  ilutd;,  ftnd  cooL    Tbia  is  one  maon  why  people  ci 
dight  to  UMmble  about  iL    Aj;un,  the  curioui  and  vain  rewrt  thither 


to  ice  ud  be  wen.  Some  go  to  meet  tbeir  B«KicUt«B ;  othen,  to  mtch  for 
returning  friendi,  or  to  accompMiy  those  about  to  depart ;  while  manj  gather 
there  to  hear  the  news,  and  to  engage  in  trade  and  traffic.  I  hare  seen  in 
certain  places — Joppa,  for  example — the  kU;  and  his  court  sitting  at  the  h< 
entraooe  of  the  gate,  hearing  and  adjudicating  all  aorta  of  causes  in  the  ™ 
audience  ot  all  that  went  in  and  out  thereat  Throughout  sacred  histary,  pro- 
phecy, and  poetij,  tbe  gate  is  celebrated  bj  nnmberleas  interesting  incidenta 
todaUuiions.  It  woujd  require  a  little  volume  to  notice  and  explain  them  all; 
bat  here  we  hare  the  thingitsdf,  with  the  void  place  about  it,' lilie  that  where 
Bcai  made  tbe  elden  of  Bethlehem  sit  while  he  contracted  for  Rnth,  the  fair 
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Moabitess  ;^  where  Eli  sat  trembling  for  the  ark  of  Qod,  and  fell  back  aju9 
broke  bis  neck  when  tidings  of  its  capture  came.^  And  here  are  the  two  leases 
of  the  gate,  and  the  bars,  and  the  bolts,  like  those  of  Qaza,  which  Sams  n 
tore  from  their  sockets,  and  on  his  shoulders  carried  up  to  the  top  of  a  hHI  tlu*. 
is  before  Hebron.'  And  o?er  this  gate  is  a  chamber,  like  that  to  which  Dav.] 
went  and  wept ;  "  and,  as  he  went,  thus  he  said,  0  my  son  Absalom !  my  s*  u 
my  son  Absalom !  would  to  Qod  I  had  died  for  thee,  0  Absalom !  mj  fiOD«  ar 
son!"* 

It  is  not  difficult  to  comprehend  why  public  proclamations  were  made  in  tl  e 
proeiMma.  gates,  and  why  prophets  so  often  pronounced  their  messages  there.  We  rerJ 
of  the  **  gates  of  righteousness,"  because  j  ustice  and  j  udgment  were  there  decree  I 
and  executed  ;^  and  so,  likewise,  the  prophets  denounced  the  oppreasion  of  tl* 
poor  in  the  gate,  where  corrupt  judges  sell  justice  to  the  highest  bidder :  **  The? 
afflict  the  just,  they  take  a  bribe,  they  turn  aside  the  poor  in  the  gate  from 
their  right  ;*'  and  to  this  refers  the  exhortation  to  "  hate  the  evil,  love  the  guoJ, 
and  establish  judgment  in  the  gate.*'^ 

Again,  gates  were  fortified  in  the  strongest  possible  nuuiner.  In  them  the 
people  trusted  for  safety,  and  they  natiurally  became  the  synonym  for  strength 
and  power.  '' Thou  shalt  call  thy  walls  Salvation,  and  thy  gates  Praise."^  Hen^-e 
the  prophets  delighted  to  personify  them.  In  times  of  calamity  they  languish 
and  lament,  mourn  and  howl;  they  sing,  shout,  and  rejoice  in  prosperity.  The 
Lord  loveth  the  gates  of  Zion ;  and  David  exclaims,  "  Lift  up  your  heads,  0 
ye  gates,  and  be  ye  lifted  up,  ye  everlasting  doors,  and  the  King  of  Glory  shall 
come  in."^  And  remembering  that  all,  both  great  and  small,  must  enter  U 
them,  it  is  not  far-fetched  or  unnatural  to  speak  of  the  gates  of  death.  Aj^i 
who  has  not  felt  the  solemn  admonition,  ''Strive  to  enter  in  at  the  slxait  gate, ' 
and  shuddered  lest  he  should  be  swept  along  by  the  thoughtless  crowd  throu j;h 
the  wide  gate  that  leadeth  to  destruction  ?  I  have  seen  these  strait  gates  aiiJ 
narrow  ways,  "  with  here  and  there  a  traveller."  They  are  in  retired  comers, 
and  must  be  sought  fot,  and  are  opened  only  to  thosQ  who  knock ;  and  wlun 
the  sun  goes  down,  and  the  night  comes  on,  they  are  shut  and  locked.  It  is 
then  too  late.' 

I  see  we  shall  never  get  into  the  city,  if  we  sit  here  conversing  about  gatt-s 
until  the  subject  is  exhausted. 

Move  on,  then ;  but  allow  me  to  remark,  as  we  enter,  that  gates  hav^  tlie 
same  kind  of  names  now  as  in  ancient  times,  generally  derived  from  aonie 
accidental  circumstance  connected  with  them.  One  is  Bab  el  Bahar^  becaiise 
it  leads  to  the  uti.  That  near  which  the  tanners  cany  on  theh:  business  is 
Bah  d  Dubbdgd.  This  one  is  Bab  es  Shurraii/eh,  because  the  govemtir  s 
palace  is  near  it  And  thus,  too,  the  streets  and  different  quarters  of  the  citj 
derive  their  names.    Those  who  follow  the  same  trade  congregate  in  the  s^ine 
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«  Ruth  !▼.  1,  2.  «  1  Sam.  Iv.  18.  »  Judges  xri  S. 

•  Dent  xxL  19,  and  xxM  24.  •  Amox  t.  li,  Ifi. 

•  Ps.  xxiv.  7.  •  Lake  xlil.  24,  25,  and  Matt  ?U.  la 
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Btre«L    This  ia  sadlen',  the  oext  blacksmitlu'  gtreet,  and  m  on  to  the  end  of  oi 
tlie  Uat. 

Ilere  ii  Hiniething  new,  Pll  engage ;  Bufficientlj  OrientaJ,  also,  though  "  not  p, 
ai.-curdj[ig  to  Scripture."    Thit  M  man  fitting  b;  the  mosque  is  a  letteT-miter.  •>< 
lie  bM  bit  paper  near  him,  and  hia  KisBon  t«  trim  it  to  the  Tequired  shape  " 
aiid  aizc    He  has  taken  the  inkhorn,  or  what  (uiswen  b>  that  vei7  ancient 
article  of  tbe  "scribes,"  from  his  ginUe,  and  h  no<r  pointing  one  of  tbose 
"  rceda"  which  piopbets  and  scribes  so  often  mention.    All  this  seems  Biblical 
enough.    But  here  oomea  a  mimao,  veiled  from  head  to  foot,  and  takes  her 


■tatioo  by  bia  ude:.  See,  she  is  whispering  from  behind  her  veO  tbe  deabnl 
luaaage.  That  is  lufficient;  the  taUtnu,  love,  etc,  etc.,  go  in  according  to 
nile,  and  to  all  alike. 

Witj,  tbiila  a  sort  of  Moslem  confeuional,  and  that  fellon'a  head  moit  be 
crammed  with  tbe  lecreU  and  the  acandal  of  half  the  city. 

No  matter;  I  snppoee,  like  other  confeasota,  he  keeps  dark,  and  ma;  be 
tnited.  Still,  this  letter-writing  would  not  be  B  very  thriving  buiinen  in  our 
epnntrjf. 

XIow  CTCij  ciramutance  and  incident  carries  one  back  to  age*  remote  and 
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primitbe !    This  veil  remindB  me  of  Bebekah  and  her  meeting 
But  I  Bee  here  and  there  a  woman  without  it 

Yes;  but  they  are  peasants  from  the  oountrj,  or  else  Bebekah*s  fail 
daughters  who  now  utterly  refuse  to  follow  her  modest  example.  She  put  on 
a  veil  before  her  betrothed  husband;  thue  resolutely  assert  their  ^*  rights,'*  asd 
their  pretty  pale  faces  are  everywhere  seen  nnveUed.  They  have,  however, 
certain  laws  of  modesty,  which  are  most  rigidly  enforced.  For  example,  s 
Jewish  matron  must  on  no  account  allow  her  own  hair  to  be  seen.  Henoe,  do 
matter  how  luxuriant  and  beautiful,  it  is  carefhlly  concealed  under  their  corioas 
head-dresses ;  and  what  appears  to  be  hair  is  either  silk  imitation,  or  it  is 
borrowed.  Then,  by  a  strange  perversity  of  manners,  or  silly  antagonism  to 
Christianity,  the  men  take  pride  in  cultivating  and  exhibiting  long,  curling 
locks.  There  go  several  of  these  Jew  dandies  at  this  moment^  with  their 
cherished  locks  flowing  round  their  ears  and  necks  in  pretty  curls. 

Talking  of  Jews  and  Jewesses,  and  veils  and  hair,  reminds  me  of  that  diffi- 
cult passage  in  Paul's  letter  to  the  Corinthians.^  Do  the  customs  of  the  East 
in  such  matters  throw  any  light  upon  it  7 

I  will  state  facts ;  you  must  judge  for  yourself  how  far  they  elucidate  what 
is  obscure.  The  words  "  praying  and  prophesying"  include  all  the  ordinary 
parts  and  acts  of  pidlic  worship.  The  language  of  Paul  implies  that,  %n  then 
countries  and  at  that  time,  the  laws  of  modesty  and  propriety  required  the 
women  to  appear  in  their  assemUies  with  their  heads  covered  and  their  fiues 
veiled.  The  men,  on  the  contrary,  should  be  uncovered.  It  is  remarkabte 
that  in  their  synagogues  the  men  in  our  day  keep  on  their  hata  or  other  head- 
dresses, and  those  who  read  the  service  throw  a  large  veil  over  the  bead  and 
shoulders,  as  if  in  direct  and  intentional  contradiction  to  the  Apoetle.  The 
women,  if  present  at  all,  are  unveiled  Now,  if  these  are  original  Jewish 
liabits  and  practices,  it  is  plain  that  the  Christian  Church,  from  the  very  first, 
established  new  customs  in  these  respects.  It  is  supposed  that  the  men  are 
required  to  worship  with  heads  uncovered,  as  a  tacit  acknowledgment  d 
Clirist's  divine  presence  among  them;  and  a  relic  of  this  form  of  reverence  may 
still  be  seen  in  Oriental  churches,  where  all  stand  uncovered  when  the  gospel, 
which  contains  the  words  of  Christ,  is  read.  Or  these  directions  of  the  Apostie 
may  merely  be  part  and  parcel  of  those  modifications  and  adaptations  by  which 
the  gospel  was  (as  Paul  says  of  himself)  to  become  all  things  to  all  men  for 
their  salvation.  The  mixture  of  Oriental  Christians  with  heathen  Greeks, 
Romans,  and  other  Occidental  tribes,  in  their  worshipping  assemblies,  wouU 
doubtless  render  necessaiy  a  careful  compliance,  on  the  part  of  the  women, 
with  their  ideas  of  feminine  modesty  and  propriety.  And  the  farther  eastward 
the  gospel  spread,  such  compliance  would  become  more  and  more  important 
At  the  present  day,  the  missionary  finds  it  strictly  necessary,  in  many  places, 
not  only  that  the  women  should  be  veiled,  but  aJso  that  there  should  be  a 
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»e{iArale  ftpartmeni  for  them  screened  from  the  gaze  of  the  men.   The  Apostle  csArraR 
rvbukes  severely  any  approach  toward  immodesty.    If  the  woman  is  deter-       '• 
mined  to  sit  in  the  midst  of  such  mixed  assemblies,  with  a  bold  and  impudent 
face,  aping  the  men,  then  let  her  head  be  shorn  or  shaved  like  that  of  the  men. 
What  t^at  means  at  this  day  you  can  easily  see  by  looking  into  this  barber's 
shop  over  the  way.  •  • 

Wellf  that  is  strange  enough ;  he  has  actually  shaved  the  entire  head  bare  siiarini^ ' 
a«  the  palm  of  my  hand.    It  is  a  hideous  operation,  and  verily  it  would  be  a  '^^  ^^^ 
hi  tame  for  a  woman  to  be  shorn  or  shaven.   But  what  do  you  make  of  the  tenth 
verse  of  this  remarkable  passage  ? 

The  word  translated  "  power"  is  perhaps  a  mere  symbolic  title  of  the  veil  » power" 
i  t  self ;  nor  is  the  figure  altogether  strange  or  unintelligible  to  an  Oriental.   The  ^  ^''® 
Tell  is,  in  fiu±,  the  beautiful  lady's  strength  and  defence.    Modestly  veiled, 
ahe  appears  anywhere  and  eveiywhere  in  perfect  safety.    She  is  held  inviolate 
by  a  aeositive  and  most  jealous  public  sentiment,  and  no  man  insults  her  but 
at  the  lisk  of  being  torn  in  pieces  by  an  infuriated  mob ;  but  without  the  veil 
ftlie  is  a  weak,  helpless  tiling,  at  the  mercy  of  every  brute  who  may  choose  to 
abuse  her.    The  jreil  is,  therefore,  the  virtuous  woman's  ''  power,"  and  when- 
ever she  appears  in  public  she  ought  to  have  this  "power  on  her  head ;" — in 
cliarch,  "  because  of  the  angels ;"  .that  is,  the  messengers  and  ministers,  as  I  **Thp  mi< 
Mippoae.    The  women  must  be  modestly  veiled,  because  they  are  to  sit  in  the  ^^^" 
)»reeenoe  and  fuU  view  of  the  ministers,  comparatively  strangers  to  them,  and 
many  of  them  evangelists  from  foreign  nations.    Doddridge  thinks  it  indecent 
to  suppose  that  the  ladies  must  be  veiled,  lest  by  their  attitctions  they  disturb 
the  minds  of  the  ministers.    Such  an  idea  could  only  be  entertained  by  one 
i^orant  of  the  power  of  Oriental  customs  in  these  matters.    The  oldest  and 
moat  eminently  modest  native  preacher  that  I  am  acquainted  with,  objected 
not  only  to  the  ladies  appearing  unveiled  (and  for  the  veiy  reason  alluded  to), 
bat  he  would  not  have  even  their  voices  heard  in  the  singing  of  the  church, 
beoanse  in  this  country  they  never  sing  but  in  sixains  designed  and  adapted  to 
excite  emotions  which  should  be  utterly  banis|^  from  the  place  of  prayer. 
Pat  the  case  thus :  A  pious  and  modest  Oriental  preacher  (who  perhaps  has 
rarely  looked  upon  the  face  of  any  woman  except  those  of  his^earest  relations), 
when  be  rises  to  preach,  finds  himself  confronted  by  the  beauty  and  fashion  of 
the  city  in  their  best  attire, — ^is  it  strange  that  he  should  be  confused  and  dis- 
turbed 7    And,  moreover,  the  veil  is  as  necessary  for  the  modest  female,  who 
deeiree  to  worship  in  purity  and  peace,  as  it  is  for  the  "angeL"-   Seduded  by 
the  rii^d  laws  of  Eastern  society  from  &miliar  association  with  aU  men  except 
near  relatives,  so  thaf  she  would  be  overwhelmed  with  confusion  should  her 
veil  hB  in  the  presence  of  a  stranger,  it  is  no  reflection  upon  her  purity  of 
njind,  bot  the  contrary,  that  she  cannot  appear  unveiled  before  the  ''  angel" 
with  that  entire  composure  which  becomes  the  house  of  Qod.    Such  wUl  wear 
the  veil, from  choice.    Change  the  state  of  society  (and  in  many  places  it  is 
being  changed),  educate  the  females  (and  the  males  too),  let  the  community  be 
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FARY  pure  from  Moslem  anil  heathen  mixtares,  and  trained  to  free  and  becomii;? 
'•  social  intercourse,  and  then  nei^er  men  nor  women  will  think  of  veils  anu 
screens,  nor  need  these  apostolic  directions  in  their  exact  letter.  Their  spirit, 
however,  will  always  he  obligatory  in  every  country  and  all  states  of  Bodeti : 
and  a  little  more  modesty  in  female  attire  would  be  a  very  happy  impioTemtot 
in  many  a  Western  congregation.  But  it  is  time  we  turn  our  steps  home- 
ward. The  muezzin  calls  to  sunset  prayers  from  this  talT  minaret,  and  dinner 
will  be  waiting.  As  in  ancient  times,  men  now  eat  when  the  day's  work  U 
done. 

"  Seeing  is  believing/'  says  the  pvverb,  and  it  is  widerttandinff  also.  I 
have  read  all  my  life  about  crooked,  narrow  streets,  with  the  gutters  in  the 
middle,  and  no  side  walks,  but  I  never  understood  till  now.  How  are  we  to 
get  past  this  line  of  loaded  camels  ?  Well,*by  bowing  the  head,  creeping 
under,  and  dodging  from  side  to  side,  we  have  accomplished  that  feat ;  bai 
here  is  a  string  of  donkeys  carrying  brush  and  water ;  their  bundles  actus]  I; 
sweep  both  sides  of  the  street,  and  the  ground  too ;  there  can  be  no  creeping 
under  this  time. 

True ;  but  here  is  a  recess  in  the  wall  into  which  we  can  stgp  until  they  liava 
passed  by. 

What  is  that  fellow  shouting  all  the  whi]^  at  the  top  of  his  voice  f 
Warning.       He  cries  Dohardk!  wiUhhaJcf  daharakl  urtlshhak /  ''your  back  !  yoor 
face !  your  back !  your  face !"  to  warn  all  concerned  to  look  sharply  before  snJ 
behind,  or  they  may  be  run  over,  crushed  against  the  wall,  or  have  tiieir  clothes 
and  faces  torn  by  fhis  brush ;  a  very  necessary  admonition. 

That  I  perceive  well  enough ;  but  are  all  Oriental  cities  built  alter  this 
fashion— streets  eight  feet  wide,  houses  sixty  feet  high,  with  dead  atone  walls 
without  ornament  or  relief  of  any  kind  ?  They  are  sad  aiy}  sombre  at  best,  and 
roust  be  particularly  sb  at  night.  Already  the  shades  of  evening  fall  heavily 
along  these  gloomy  avenues,  and  I  see  no  provision  for  lighting  them. 

There  is  none ;  and  you  observe  that  the  shopkeepers  are  already  shutting 
up,  and  leaving  for  home.  ^  Henceforward  until  morning  the  streets  are 
deserted  and  silent,  with  only  here  and  there  a  company  returning  from  a 
visit,  with  a  ser^^t  bearing  a  lantern  before  them.  The  d4y-guard  creeps 
softly  about  in  utter  darkness,  and  apprehends  all  found  walking  the  streets 
without  a  light.  Remember,  and  act  accordingly,  or  you  may  get  locked  ap 
in  quarters  not  very  comfortable.  Beiriit  is  gradually  departing  from  some  d 
these  customs,  but  enough  remain  to  afford  a  type  of  all  you  will  see  elaewhoe, 
except  at  Damascus.  The  style  of  that  city  is  wholly  different,  and  cacries  one 
back  as  by  enchantment  to  the  age  of  the  CalifiB  and  the  fantastic  creaUons  of 
the  "  Thousand  Nights." 
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How  is  it  that  you  never  told  me  in  any  of  your  letters  that  Beriiit  is  such  a  Beiitt 
teautiftil  place? 

I  did ;  but  you  could  not  understand,  and  no  wonder.  Neither  pen  nor 
pencil  can  do  justice  to  Beiriit  Things  hereabouts  are  on  a  scale  so  vast,  and 
there  la  such  an  infinite  Tariety  in  the  details,  that  it  is  almost  impossible  to 
MJeet,  group  together,  and  condense  into  reasonable  limits  enough  to  give  an 
adequate  idea  of  the  whole. 

That  I  can  readily  believe ;  and  yet  I  am  unwilling  to  pass  away  from  Beirftt 
without  imprinting  on  memory's  tablet  a  fairer,  truer  copy  of  her  charming 
scenery  than  I  have  yet  obtained. 

Follow  me,  then,  to  the  terrace  of  our  house.  It  commands  the  whole  view  ftmn 
prospect  The  city  and  suburbs,  as  you  perceive,  are  situated  on  the  northern  *  '^"^^ 
slopes  of  a  triangular  plain,  whose  base  line  is  the  shore,  from  Ras  Beiriit  to 
Kshr  Y&bis,  some  six  miles  toward  Sidon.  The  perpendicular  nins  in  east- 
ward from  tiie  Ras  about  five  miles  to  the  foot  of  Lebanon,  at  the  bottom  of 
St.  George^s  Bay.  The  hypothenwe  is  the  irregular  line  of  the  mountains. 
The  whole  plain  is  a  projection  seaward  from  the  general  direction  of  the 
cosst,  and  along  the  base  of  the  hills  it  is  so  low  as  to  appear  like  an  island  to 
one  soling  up  from  Sidon.  The  surface  rises  gradually  from  the  south  to  the 
immediate  vicinity  of  the  dty,  where  it  is  about  three  hundred  feet  above  the 
sesw  Thence  it  falls  rapidly  down  toward  the  roadstead  on  the  north,  by  abrupt, 
irregular,  and  winding  terrraoes.  It  is  this  feature  that  imparts  such  variety 
snd  beauty  to  the  environs  of  Beirdt  The  substratum  of  this  plain  is  every- 
where a  white  marl,  passing  into  compact  limestone,  and  enclosing  nodules  of 
flint  and  thin  seams  of  chert,  simUar  to  the  adjoining  hills  of  Lebanon.  Upon  Ccmpnii- 
this  rests  a  very  large  formation  of  arenaceous,  unstratified  stone,  easily  ^^^ 
wrought^  and  hence  used  from  time  immemorial  for  building.  It  is  mixed  with 
comminuted  shells  and  corals,  is  very  porous,  and  absorbs  water  with  great 
n^pidity,  which  renders  the  houses  damp  in  winter.  This,  indeed,  is  almost 
the  only  defect  in  this  otherwise  admirable  building  stone.  The  quarries  are 
to  the  south-west  of  the  dty,  and  from  them  a  broad  belt  of  loose,  movable 
sand  stretches  inward  from  the  shore,  quite  down  to  the  point  at  Kalir 
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pAftv     Y&bis.    The  Bouth-eastern  part  of  the  pUun  is  one  dense  btive  grovey  tix 

'-       largest  and  most  productive  in  Syria.    In  the  centre  are  beantiful  inne  forsti, 

OroTw      planted,  or  rather  sowed,  by  successive  governors  at  different  times,  from  the 

and  famous  Druse  chief,  Fakhr  ed  Din  to  Wamic  Pasha,  the  present  representative 

**"'^      of  the  Sublime  Porte  at  BeiHit.    There  am  a  few  orange  and  lemdii  gudeos, 

where  they  can  foe  irrigated.     Figs,  almonds,  and  apricots  aboand,  and  in 

certain  parts 

"The  palm-tree  reere  hie  itatelf  bead  on  high 
And  epreada  hit  leathery  plame  along  the  Aj ;  ** 

while  the  mulberry,  melia,  kharib,  sycamore,  prickly  oak,  aid  many  a  tree 
and  shrab  of  humbler  name,  cast  abroad  their  grateful  shade,  and  draw  thsix 
green  mantles  over  our  lovely  subvrbs.   Seen  from  any  point,  BeirUt  is  chaim- 
ing.    Many,  however,  are  best  pleased  with  the  view  from  the  roadstead  nortii 
of  the  city, 
view  frmn     I  am  one  of  those.   As  our  steamer  came  bmvely  into  bacbonr  at  eariy  da«  &, 
1^*^^   the  scenery  was  beautiful,  and  evefl  sublime.     Good  old  Lebanon,  with  a 
diadem  of  stars  around  his  snowy  turban,  looked  for  all  the  world  like  some 
august  monarch  of  the  universe,  with  his  head  in  heaven  and  hia  feet  upon 
the  sea,  and  I  could  and  did  salute  him  with  profound  respect ;— laugh  at  me 
if  you  please,  but  I  could  not  help  it     And  as  morning  grew  into  bright 
and  glorious  day,  what  a  charming  panorama  was  revealed  all  around  tha 
city! 
Enrirooa      The  deep  Bay  of  St  Oeoxge  sweeping  around  the  base  of  the  hills  ;  the 
mountains  of  Metn  and  the  Kesrawan  on  the  east  and  north-east»  ragged, 
steep,  and  lofty,  shaded  with  pine  forests,  and  dotted  with  villages,  churches, 
and  convents ;  the  wild  gorge  of  the  Dog  River,  with  snowy  Sunnln  beyond 
and  above ;  the  sandy  ridge  of  Brumanah,  and  Deir  el  Kill&h,  with  the  deep 
,    ravine  of  Nahr  BeirCtt ;  the  hills  of  £1  Ghtlrb,  bold  and  bright  against  the 
southern  sky,  from  Aleih  to  Abelh,  with  hamlets,  and  factories,  and  (ocharda 
peeping  over  the  smiling  suburbs ;  and  the  city  itself,  with  white  houses 
seated  seaward  on  overhanging  cliffs,  or  grouped  on  showy  terraces  and  com- 
manding hill-tops,  or  stowed  away  along  retiring  glens,  half  revealed,  now 
quite  concealed  by  crowding  mulberry  and  parasol  China  trees,  and  waving 
festoons  of  vines  and  cunning  creepers  of  many  colours— this,  this  is  Beirdt, 
with  the  glorious  Mediterranean  all  around,  and  ships  and  boats  of  various 
nations  and  picturesque  patterns  sailing  or  at  rest    You  will  travel  fax  ere  you 
find  a  prospect  of  equal  variety,  beauty,  and  magnificence. 
Is  Beirdt  mentioned  in  the  Bible  1 
R^iret  not     I  think  not    It  is  possible  that  the  Berothai  of  2  Samuel  viii.  8,  from 
In  isibitt.     which  David  took  exceeding  much  brass,  was  Beirdt,  though  that  dty  seems 
to  have  been  situated  to  the  east  or  south-east  of  Hamath ;  still,  tinct 
Hadadezer  was  either  king  of  Damascus,  or  in  close  alliance  with  it,  Berothai 
may  have  been  her  seiv-port,  as  Beirut  is  now ;  and  after  David  bad  conqaered 
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^MuaseoBy  he  might  natanlly  enough  cross  over  Lehanon  to  ber  sea-port,  obaptib 
here  so  omdi  of  ber  wealth  would  be  collected.  It  is  uot  at  all  likely  that  "• 
le  Berothah  mentioned  in  Ezekiel,  zlvii.  16,  as  one  of  the  points  in  the 
arthem  boundary  of  the  land  of  Israel,  was  our  city ;  and  from  the  similarity 
r  namefl,  and  the  apparent  geographical  position  of  both,  we  can  scarcely 
oubt  but  that  Ezekiel*s  Berothah  and  Samuel's  Berothai  were  identical,  and, 
r  coarse,  that  neither  of  them  was  Beirut 

Dr.  Wilson  suggests  that  our  city  derived  its  name  from  BeHith,  the  wife  ConjM- 
r  Elton,  who  dwelt  at  Byblus  (Jebail) ;  and  if  the  chronicle  of  Sanchoniatho  ^i^*^ 
3uld  be  depended  upon,  I  should  have  little  hesitation  in  adopting  the  idea, 
hia  would  give  it  a  veiy  high  antiquity.  This  much  is  certain,  that  at  the 
ivae  when  the  fragments  of  Sanchoniatho  were  forged,  if  they  are  a  fabrication, 
(eiHit  was  an  important  dty,  for  it  is  repeatedly  mentioned  in  them.  Boehftrt 
ml  others  are  of  opinion  that  the  Baal-berith  of  Judges  viiL  33  was  the  god 
Ual  of  the  dty  of  Berith,  or  Beirilt  Nor  is  this  supposition  too  far-fetched 
r»  merit  consideration ;  for  we  know,  not  merely  from  these  fragments  of  San- 
hofiiatho,  but  from  other  ancient  authors,  that  the  chief  seat  of  Baal  worship 
raa  in  the  regions  around  Byblus  and  Beiriit.  Intelligent  natives  say  that  the 
tame  is  derived  from  beery  the  word  for  vfell  in  nearly  all  the  Shemitic  dialects. 
ieirClt  wonld  then  be  "  the  city  of  wells ;  **  and  such  it  pre-6minently  is.  Almost 
ivery  hoose  has  one.  They  vary  in  depth  from  twenty  to  one  hundred  and  fifty 
eet,  socording  to  position. 

After  ail  that  can  be  said,  or  even  surmised,  the  student  of  our  city's  ancient  Admii«tia 
toTf  is  surprised  and  disappointed  to  find  her  origin  enveloped  in  such  *i^<>^^<»°' 
itter  obscurity,  and  sighs  for  records  which  must  once  have  existed,  but  are 
low  for  ever  lost  It  is  not  to  be  bebeved  that  a  spot  so  admirably  adapted  for 
k  great  city  should  have  been  neglected  by  the  Phcenidans.  Every  foot  of  this 
Lensly  crowded  coast,  and  especially  every  available  sea-port,  was  appropriated 
»7  that  enterprising  people.  And  this  is  decidedly  the  most  beautiful  and 
lealthy  locality  at  the  head  of  the  Mediterranean.  The  roadstead,  it  is  tnie, 
s  better  adapted  to  modem  shipping  than  to  that  of  ancient  times ;  but  still 
l.ere  are  small  inlets  and  sheltered  coves  too  valuable  to  be  overlooked  on  a 
XMUit  wheie  there  are  no  good  harbours.  We  may  safely  condude,  therefore, 
iiAt  it  was  occupied  at  a  very  early  day  by  a  colony,  probably  from  Sidon,  with 
rhicfa  it  has  ever  been  dosely  connected.  Accordingly,  the  earliest  mention  of 
B^xHt  by  Greek  and  Latin  geographers  and  historians  implies  that  it  was  then, 
ixkd  had  been  previously,  a  place  of  importance.  And  this  position  it  main- 
^os  ever  after,  as  may  be  gathered  from  Strabo,  Ptolemy,  Pliny,  Joaephus, 
ind  other  authors,  both  heathen  and  Christian.  It  became  a  Roman  colony  in  a  fUmn 
iie  reign  of  Augustus,  and  had  Julia  Felix  added  to  its  name.  Agrippa  ^i<^7- 
idomed  and  beautified  it  with  colonnades,  porticos,  theatres,  baths,  and  other 
[rtiblic  buildings ;  and  their  remains  are  scattered  over  the  gardens,  and  en- 
ti^robed  beneath  the  rubbish  of  the  ancient  city.  The  number  of  lai^  columns 
>f  both  grey  and  red  granite  built  into  the  quay  is  surfirising ;  but  a  far  greater 
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pAftT     number  lie  at  the  bottom  of  the  sea  in  front  of  the  town.    In  1839-40 
'•       Mahmiid  Bey,  governor  of  Beiriit,  built  a  break-water  entirely  of  these  oQiumru 
fished  up  from  the  floor  of  the  harbour.    The  unparalleled  storm  at  the  di^ 
of  1840  overturned  this  wall  of  columns,  and  spread  them  out  again  where  thev 
had  been  before.    Probably  this  was  only  the  repetition  of  a  former  attempt  t* 
protect  the  quay  of  Beirdt,  when  these  columns  were  gathered  from  the  nun' 
of  the  city  and  cast  into  the  sea  for  that  purpose.    It  is  otherwise  difficult  v 
Riiiaa  of    account  for  their  being  there  at  alL    There  is  a  tradition  that  Fakhr  ed  D'.n 
ooiumna.    gy^  ^p  ^j^g  harbour  to  prevent  the  landing  of  piratoi ;  but,  if  there  is  wv  \ 
foundation  for  the  report,  his  work  is  probably  to  be  found  in  the  hei^  of  rob- 
bish  directly  in  front  of  the  landing. 
TbeatroL       It  was  in  the  theatres  of  Agrippa,  I  suppose,  that  Titus  celebrated  his  ovu 
victories  over  Jerusalem,  and  his  father's  birth-day,  by  gladiatorial  ahows,  io 
which  the  miserable  captives  of  Zion  perished  in  great  numbers,  fighting  wit^i 
wild  beasts  and  with  one  another,  as  Josephus  informs  us  in  the  seventh  i'^^ 
of  his  "  Wars." 
Piantinor       Though  the  apostles  seem  never  to  have  visited  Beirut— a  fact  somewliat 
l^f^'  reinwkable-yet  Christianity  was  early  planted  here,  and  so  flourished  that 't 
soon  became  the  seat  of  a  bishopric    Under  the  Christian  emperors,  it  omi- 
tinned  te  prosper  down  to  the  reign  of  Justinian.   It  was  then  one  of  the  mr^t 
celebrated  seats  of  learning  in  the  empire,  and  its  law  school  was  firequent'ed  (•> 
youth  from  the  first  families  in  the  state.     Then,  as  now,  it  was  the  m«  ^t 
beautiful  city  on  this  coast    But  its  decline  commenced  under  this  reign.     <  *> 
Eart*!-       the  9th  of  July,  a.d.  651,  one  of  those  awful  earthquakes,  which  repeatediV 
quake.      ghook  the  whole  Roman  world  in  the  time  of  Justinian,  seems  to  have  entinrlv 
destroyed  Beirtkt,— overtlirew  her  colleges,  churches,  temples,  theatres,  ai\  \ 
palaces,  and  buried  multitudes  of  all  classes  beneath  the  ruins ;  and,  althou^ti 
the  city  was  rebuilt,  it  never  regained  its  former  magnificence.     You  can 
scarcely  walk  through  a  garden,  or  dig  a  foundation  for  a  house,  without  com 
ing  upon  the  memorials  of  this  dreadful  calamity.    It  is  amazing  to  see  hi  ^ 
deeply  some  of  these  ruins  are  entombed,  suggesting  the  idea  that  the  vvn 
terraces  on  which  these  costly  stnictures  stood  were  upheaved  and  pred|iitat<*^ 
on  those  below.    And  this  corresponds  with  the  history  of  that  fearful  tiiiiri 
We  are- told  that  "enormous  chasms  were  opened,  huge  and  heavy  bodies  «» tm 
discharged  into  the  air,  the  sea  alternately  advanced  and  retreated  beyond  i :; 
ordinary  bounds,"  and  a  mountain  was  torn  from  yonder  bold  promontory  (th«.'! 
called  Theoprosopon,  and  now  Has  es  Shukkah),  and  cast  into  the  sea,  wUtrr 
it  formed  a  mole  for  the  harbour  of  ButrOne.    Perhaps  the  Arabic  name,  lt^( 
es  Shukkah-— <<  the  cape  that  was  split  open"— may  be  a  memento  and  wittit^ 
to  this  catastrophe. 
Tronbies       During  the  middle  ages,  Beirdt  shared  in  all  the  troubles  and  revolnti*  •« 
in  middle   ^hich  accompanied  and  grew  out  of  the  triumph  of  Mohammedaniam,  indciH 
ing  the  cnisades  of  the  eleventh,  twelfth,  and  thirteenth  centuries.     It  m  i 
taken  by  Baldwin  in  1110,  and,  during  the  two  hundred  years  of  Frank  rule  i 
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tit  is  ocMtst,  it  wu  ae^eral  times  captared  and  recaptured  by  Saracen  and  Chris-  cHAprta 
tizui*     Since  the  dose  of  the  thirteenth  century,  few  signal  events  have      "• 
li  a  (ipened  to  vary  the  monotony  of  her  story.    But  we  must  not  forget  to  men- 
tton  that  exploit  which  was  considered  her  greatest  glory  in  the  days  of  legen- 
dikTj  lore.    It  was  here  that  St.  George  killed  the  dragon  ;  exactly  when,  or  st  G«or^e 
^  li&t  particular  dragon  I  know  not,  but  he  must  have  killed  him,  for  he  has  ^^^ 
never  been  seen  since  that  time,  and  all  agree  that  he  is  dead.    If  you  doubt,  ^j^i^onj** 
I  refer  you  to  the  deep  bay  down  yonder,  which  owes  its  name  to  this  contest 
.»ii  its  shore.    I  can  show  you  the  well  into  which  the  victorious  saint  cast  the 
horrid  monster,  and  the  spot  where  he  washed  his  bloody  hands  after  this 
'iirty  work  was  done.    Not  every  legend  of  those  days  of  hcHe  faith  is  so 
^  t  r ongly  attested.    In  the  eighth  century,  also,  an  illustrious  mirade  spre^  the 
name  and  fame  of  our  good  city  far  and  wide.    Some  image-hating  Hebrews, 
in  acorn  and  mockery,  attempted  to  go  through  the  acts  of  the  Crucifixion  upon 
a  very  holy  image  and  cross ;  when,  as  they  thrust  a  spear  into  the  side,  to 
their  confusion  and  horror,  a  large  quantity  of  blood  and  water  gushed  forth. 
The  thing  is  at  least  possible,  and  without  resorting  to  supernatural  interfer- 
«*ncc.    A  little  manoeuvring,  or  a  little  money,  could  set  either  real  or  spurious 
J  e  ws  at  work  in  the  exact  way  to  bring  on  the  catastrophe.    But  let  that  pass ; 
Beiriit  has  no  need  of  such  doubtful  claims  to  immortality.    Judging  from  the 
Kcatity  and  indefinite  notices  by  the  pilgrims  of  the  mediaeval  ages,  the  numbef 
(if  her  inhabitants  varied  from  6000  to  10,000,  engaged  in  commerce,  and  in 
;^rf  >  wing  silk  and  oil,  which  for  several  centuries  have  continued  to  be  the  staple 
piiHluctions  of  this  neighbourhood. 

Within  the  hist  thirty  years  our  city  has  rapidly  increased  in  population.  Recent 
commerce,  and  wealth.    When  Mohammed  Aly  wrested  Syria  from  the  Sultan  v^p^^- 
in  163(^31,  he  made  Beirut  the  grand  quarantine  station  on  this  ooast,  and 
ohbged  all  ships  to  come  to  her  port    European  merchants  had  already 
r»i'lected  it  fur  the  seat  of  their  operations,  and,  as  the  foreign  consuls  settled  in 
this  dty,  the  government  was  led  to  make  it  the  capital  of  the  country.  Thirty 
years  ago  the  population  was  5000,  and  the  shops  and  markets  were  dependent 
for  supplies  on  Sidon;  now  there  are  not  less  than  40,000  inhabitants,  and  Popuia 
.^idoo  is  wholly  dependent  on  Beirut    Thirty  years  ago  there  was  scarcely  a  ^^^ 
decent  house  outside  of  the  walls;  now  two-thirds  of  the  population  reside  in 
the  gardens,  and  hundreds  of  convenient  dwellings,  and  not  a  few  large  and 
noble  mansions,  adorn  the  charming  suburbs.    No  dty  in  Syria,  perhaps  none 
in  the  Turkish  empire,  has  had  so  rapid  an  expansion.    And  it  must  continue 
v>  grow  and  prosper,  with  but  one  proviso  to  cast  a  shade  of  doubt  upon  her 
hrigbt  future.    Should  a  railroad  ever  connect  the  head  of  this  sea  with  the 
Euphrates  and  the  Persian  Gulf,  that  wiU  infaUibly  dictate  where  the 
e niporium  of  Syria  is  to  be.    If  Beiriit  can  attract  this  mighty  line  d  trade  and 
travel  to  j)cr  door,  she  will  quickly  take  rank  among  the  great  cities  of  the 
world;  if  she  will  not,  or  cannot,  then  must  she  wane  before  some  other  rising 
queen  of  the  East. 
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fan        Are  there  any  antiquities  about  Beir(it  which  merit  attention  7 
*•  Very  few.    We  have  columns  and  sarcophagi  in  abundanoe,  and  some  M 

Anuqui-  them  have  inscriptions  which  tell  their  own  stoiy.  An  ancient  aqnedact  kae 
Uei.  lately  been  discovered,  cut  through  the  rock,  and  passing  beneath  the  atj 
at  Bab  YaeOb.  It  must  either  have  had  a  more  permanent  supply  than  tb« 
present,  which  fails  in  dry  weather,  when  it  is  most  needed,  or  have  been  otm- 
nected  with  the  great  canal  which  brought  water  from  Lebanon  to  andent 
Berytus. 
Are  the  existing  remains  of  this  ancient  work  extensive  ? 
AqaadncL  More  so  than  travellers,  or  even  natives,  are  aware  of  On  the  top  of  that 
dark,  sandy  ridge  of  Lebanon,  to  the  north-east  of  Brilmmanah,  is  a  foontai:. 
of  deUcioua  water.  It  was  conducted  in  stone  tubes  along  the  ridge  soath-vess 
for  six  or  eight  miles  to  the  temple  that  occupied  the  place  oi  Deir  el  KiUsh. 
From  thence  it  descended  the  steep  mountain,  about  fifteen  hundred  feet^  in 
a  direction  nearly  west,  where  it  was  carried  over  the  river  of  Beirut  on  a  seriet 
of  lofty  arches.  The  highest  tier  numbers  twenty-five,  and  the  canal  npoo 
them  was  one  hundred  and  sixty  feet  above  the  bed  of  the  river.  The  next 
tier  below  has  fifteen  arches;  the  third  has  only  three,  and  the  lowest  twa 
The  wall  is  twenty  feet  broad,  and  is  built  of  well-cut  stone— altogether  a  veiy 
imposing  structore.  Though  carried  over  the  ri  ver  at  so  great  an  elevation,  tlie 
canal  meets,  on  the  Beirut  or  west  side,  with  perpendicuUr  diflsy  and  passes 
directly  through  them  by  a  tunnel  cut  in  the  solid  rock.  I  once  crept  into  ii 
for  thirty  or  forty  feet,  beyond  which  it  is  choked  up  with  rubbish.  I>e8ceo«i- 
ing  to  the  margin  of  the  plain,  the  canal  was  led  along  the  base  of  the  bilb 
southward,  past  the  Khan  es  Shl&hh,  and  thence  westward  to  the  vicinity  of 
Beirut,  and  the  water  was  distributed  by  many  pipes  to  various  parts  of  tbe 
city.  Ab  the  plain  west  of  Es  ShlUhh  is  very  low,  the  canal  had  to  be  elevated 
by  a  long  line  of  arches,  erected  upon  an  immense  wall  This  was  built  aoliJ 
throughout,  of  large,  accurately  cut  stone,  after  the  Roman  style,  and  at^out 
forty  feet  broad,  l^o  traces  of  Che  arches  remain,  except  masses  of  tufaceixis 
deposit  formed  by  the  trickling  of  the  water  through  the  aqueduct,  as  ia  seen 
along  the  ancient  canals  of  Tyre  and  Acre.  The  wall  itself,  however,  was 
nearly  entire  when  I  first  came  to  this  country;  but  the  rapid  growth  vl 
Beiriit  created  such  a  demand  for  building-stone  that  the  greater  part  of  it  has 
been  quarried  and  brought  to  the  city.  In  this  process,  palm  and  olive  tnes, 
which  had  grown  old  upon  the  top,  have  been  undermined  and  thrown  away; 
and  where  the  work  of  quarrying  has  been  completed,  the  ground  haa  bees 
levelled,  and  orchards  of  mulberry-trees  are  now  flourishing.  What  a  pity ! 
Beiriit  now  greatly  needs  just  the  supply  of  water  which  this  noble  canal  oooe 
brought  to  1^  and  a  moderate  expense  would  have  restored  it  to  its  former  aac 
But  this  is  only  one  of  a  thousand  of  Syria's  sad  desohitions.  The  Arabs,  as  s 
matter  of  course,  ascribe  this  aqueduct  to  Zobelda,  a  sort  of  Moslem  8k 
Helena,  according  to  populsr  legends,  but,  in  historic  truth,  the  wife  of  Hanmo 
er  Raschld.    It  is  quite  impossible  to  ascertain  who  constructed  it ;  but, 
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whether  made  by  Phoenicians,  Qreeks,  or  Romans,  it  was  an  admirable  work,  cbaptib 
and  a  great  blessing  to  Beirut    The  entire  length  cannot  be  less  than  twenty      '"• 
niUeSy  and  the  starting-point  is  at  least  two  thousand  feet  above  the  sea. 


CHAPTER  III. 
BEntUT-Gontinned. 

Itonh  of  Hoiue*-  Battlements.  I  Worship  on  noiiM-topi. 

iToelamrttoM  from  Hoiue-top&  |  The  Sparrow  ou  the  Hoate-top, 

Jannary  26th. 

TnK  roofs  of  these  houses  afford  such  a  delightful  promenade,  and  the  pro-  Roofiof 
»|iect  is  so  beautiful,  that  I  can  scarcely  keep  away  from  them,  day  or  night  ^^"^ 
So  absorbed  was  I  jnst  now  in  gazing  about,  that,  if  it  had  not  been  for  the 
parapet,  I  should  have  walked  quite  off,  and  then  have  found  myself  on  the 
ground  with  a  broken  limb  or  neck,  I  suppose.    As  it  was,  I  made  a  desperate 
stumble,  and  was  excessively  frightened. 

A  very  practical  illustration,  that,  of  the  wisdom  and  humanity  of  the  com- 
mand in  Deut  xzil  8 :  *'  When  thou  buildest  a  new  house,  then  thou  shalt 
make  a  battlement  for  thy  roof,  that  thou  bring  not  blood  upon  thine  house  if 
any  man  £U1  from  thence."  This  ordinance  ought  stiU  to  be  enforced  by  law  Need  of 
x*  berever  the  roofs  are  flat,  and  resorted  to  for  business,  relaxation,  or  for  sleep-  ^^<^ 
ing.  In  Syrian  cities  the  roofs  are  a  great  comfort  The  ordinaiy  houses  have 
no  other  place  where  the  inmates  can  either  see  the  sun,  '^  smell  the  air,*'  dry 
their  clothes,  set  out  their  flower-pots,  or  do  numberless  other  things  essential 
to  their  health  and  comfort  This -is  particularly  true  within  the  city  walls; 
bat  even  in  villages  the  roof  is  very  useful  There  the  farmer  suns  his  wheat 
for  the  mill,  and  the  flour  when  brought  home,  and  dries  his  figs,  raisins,  eta, 
etc,  in  safiety  both  from  animals  and  from  thieves. 

Daring  a  large  part  of  the  year  the  roof  is  the  most  agreeable  place  about  Mominir 
Die  establishment,  especially  in  the  morning  and  evening.    There  multitudes  ^°^  ^^^' 
sleep  daring  the  summer,  in  all  phu»8  where  malaria  does  not  render  it  dan-  ^^i^ 
gerooa.    This  custom  is  very  ancient    Though  according  to  our  translation  of 
1ft  Samoel  ix.  25, 26,  Samuel  calls  Saul  to  the  top  of  the  house,  that  he  might 
send  him  away,  instead  of  from  it,  yet,  taking  the  whole  passage  together, 
there  can  be  no  doubt  but  that  the  process  should  be  reversed.    The  Arabic 
has  it  thus :— *' And  Samuel  conversed  with  Saul  upon  the  top  of  the  house, 
and  spread  his  bed  for  him,  and  he  slept  on  the  roof ;  and  very  early  in  the  morn- 
ing Samuel  called  Saul /rom  the  top  of  the  house,"  etc,  etc    This  is  natural, 
and  doubtless  the  correct  history  of  the  case.    Saul,  young,  vigorous,  ba  t  weary 
%ith  bis  long  search^  would  desire  no  better  place  to  sleep  than  on  the  root 
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But  there  should  always  he  battiementB,  and  eommissionera  should  be  ap-  oHipna 
pointed  to  see  that  they  are  kept  in  proper  repair.    The  Moslems  generally     "^- 
build  very  high  parapets,  in  order  to  screen  their  women  from  observation;  but 
the  Christians  are  very  negligent,  and  often  bring  blood  upon  their  houses  by  a 
sinful  disregard  of  this  law  of  Moses. 

Your  remark  about  the  Moslems  suggests  the  thought  that  if  Uriah's  house 
had  been  thus  protected,  David  might  have  been  saved  from  a  long  series  of 
dismal  crimes,  and  Israel  from  dreadful  cahunity. 

True;  bat  then  the  roof  ef  David's  palace  was  probably  so  high  that  he  could  King 
look  directly  down  into  the  courts  of  the  neighbouring  houses.    There  are  such  i>*^ii'« 
in  all  cities,  and  you  can  scarcely  commit  a  greater  offence  than  to  frequent  a 
terraoe  which  thus  commands  the  interior  of  your  neighbour's  dwelling. 

Isaiah  has  a  reference  to  the  house-tops  in  the  22nd  chapter,  which  I  do  not 
quite  understand.  He  says,  verse  1st,  "  What  aileth  thee  now,  that  thou  art 
wholly  gone  up  to  the  house-tops  ?''  For  what  purpose  did  the  inhabitants  of 
Jerusalem  thus  go  thither  ? 

This  is  a  remarkable  passage.    Verse  2d  goes  on  to  say,  '^  Thou  art  full  of  punge  is 
Uirs,  a  tumultuous  city,  a  joyous  city;'*  from  which  one  might  suppose  that  the  ^"^^ 
people  had  gone  to  the  roo&  to  eat,  drink,  dap  hands,  and  sing,  as  the  Arabs  ^' 
at  this  day  delight  to  do  in  the  mild  summer  evenings.    But,  from  verses  4th 
and  5th,  it  is  plain  that  it  was  a  time  of  trouble,  and  of  treading  down,  and  of 
perplexity;  which  naturally  suggests  the  idea  that  the  inhabitants  bad  rushed 
to  the  tops  of  the  houses  to  get  a  sight  of  those  chariots  and  horsemen  of  Elam  The  roof 
and  Kir,  with  whom  their  choice  valleys  were  full,  and  who  were  thundering  [^^"^^^^ 
against  the  gates  of  the  city.  And,  as  Oriental  houses  generally  have  no  windows 
looking  outward  into  the  streets,  or,  if  there  are  such,  they  are  closely  latticed, 
there  is  no  place  hut  the  roofs  from  whence  one  can  obtain  a  view  of  what  is 
going  on  without    Hence,  when  anything  extraordinary  occurs  in  the  streets, 
all  rlaiwfw  rush  to  the  roof  and  look  over  the  battlements.    The  inhabitants  of 
Jerusalem,  at  the  time  of  this  Persian  invasion,  were  probably  seized  with 
frenzy  and  madness,  as  they  were  long  after,  at  the  siege  of  Titus*    Accord- 
ing to  Josephus,  some  reVelled  in  drunken  feasts,  and  kept  the  city  in  alarm 
by  their  stirs  and  tumults;  some  were  engaged  in  plunder  and  murder,  when 
the  sUun  were  not  dead  in  battle;  some  wept  bitterly,  like  Isaiah,  and  refused 
to  be  comforted  "  because  of  the  spoiling  of  the  daughter  of  my  people;"  in  a 
word,  it  was  a  day  of  universal  and  utter  confusion.    Nobody  could  sit  still,  but 
all  hurried  to  the  house-tops,  either  to  join  in  untimely  riots  of  C&naticism  and 
drunken  despair, or  to  watch  with  fear  and  trembling  the  dreadful  assault  upon 
their  walls  and  glites;  no  wonder  they  had  wholly  gone  up  to  the  house-tops. 

Was  it  customary  in  the  time  of  our  Saviour  to  make  public  prodamations 
from  the  tops  of  the  houses? 

Such  an  inference  may  fairly  be  drawn  from  Matthew  x.  27,  and  Luke  xii.  ProeUma. 
a.  Our  Lord  spent  most  of  his  life  in  viUages,  and  accordingly  the  reference  l^^'JIj^" 
bcre  is  to  a  custom  observed  only  in  such  places,  never  in  cities.    At  the  pre- 
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•ent  dsf,  local  goremon  in  conntry  districtB  cauM  ttieir  comnund*  tbtts  to )« 
publithe£  Their  procUnuitioTii  are  geaersll;  made  in  the  erening,  atta  the 
people  have  returned  from  their  laboots  in  the  fi«ld.  The  pnblic  crier  aaMmlt 
the  highest  roof  at  hand,  and  lifts  up  his  voice  in  a  loag-draim  call  upm  ill 
faithful  subjects  to  give  ear  and  obe;.  He  then  proceeds  to  announce,  in  a  ki 
form,  the  will  of  their  moKter,  and  demand  obedience  thereto. 

It  ii  plain  that  the  raoft  were  resorted  to  for  wonhip,  both  tme  and  idol*- 
troua.  We  read  in  Zeph.  i.  C,  of  those  who  iForshipped  the  host  ot  hettna  aa 
the  honsa-topa;  and  &vm  Aute  i.  9,  we  learn  that  Peter  at  Joppk  went  np  lb 
the  roof  to  praj  about  the  sixth  hour. 

All  thi^  it  verj  natural  The  Sabeans  of  Chaldea  and  Persia  conM  find  m 
more  appropriate  place  for  the  performance  of  their  idolatrous  worship  of  the 
heaven);  bodies  than  these  open  terraces,  with  the  stan  shining  down  npm 
them  BO  kindlj.  And,  as  very  few  Oriental  dwellings  have  ckneta  into  wbieli 
the  devout  can  retire  for  pra;er,  I  suppose  Peter  was  obliged  to  resort  to  the 
roof  of  Bimon's  house  for  this  purpose;  and  when  surrounded  witii  battle- 
ments, and  shaded  hj  vines  trained  over  them,  the;  afford  a  very  agreaable  re- 
treat, everi  at  the  sixth  hour  of  the  da;— the  time  when  Peter  wm  {aToored 


n  b;  which  the  kingdom  of  heaven  wai  thrown  opta  to 
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Our  Lord  says, "  Let  him  that  is  on  the  house-top  not  oome  down  to  take  any-  obaptsb 
t  hing  out  of  his  honse."^    Is  it  a  correct  inference  from  this  that  the  stairway      "*• 
landed  on  the  outside  of  the  honse  7  The  stoir- 

Outside  of  the  house,  hut  within  the  exterior  court  It  would  not  he  either  w»y- 
a;;reeakle  or  safe  to  have  the  stairs  Und  outside  the  enclosure  altogether,  and 
it  IB  rarely  done,  except  in  mountain  villages,  and  where  roofe  are  but  little 
uaed.  They  not  unfrequently  end  in  the  levfon,  but  more  commonly  in  some 
part  of  the  lower  court  The  urgency  of  the  flight  recommended  by  our  Lord 
is  enhanced  by  the  fact  that  the  stairs  do  lead  down  into  the  oourt  or  lewan. 
lie  in  effect  says.  Though  you  must  pass  by  the  very  door  of  your  room,  do  not 
enter ;  escape  for  your  life,  without  a  moment's  delay. 

No  traveller  in  Syria  will  long  need  an  introduction  to  the  sparrow  on  the  The  ipar- 
hoitse-top.    There  are  countless  numbers  of  them  about  you.  ^^  ""  J^ 

They  are  a  tame,  troublesome,  and  impertinent  generation,  and  nestle  just 
where  you  don*t  want  them.  They  stop  up  yoiu*  stove  and  water  pipes  with 
their  rubbish,  build  in  the  windows  and  under  the  beams  of  the  roof,  and  would 
stuff  jour  hat  full  of  stubble  in  half  a  day  if  they  found  it  hanging  in  a  phice 
to  suit  them.  They  are  extremely  pertinacious  in  asserting  their  right  of  pos- 
session, and  have  not  the  least  reverence  for  any  place  or  thing.  David  alludes 
to  these  charscteristios  of  the  sparrow  in  the  ^th  Psalm,  when  he  complains 
that  thej  had  appropriated  even  the  altars  of  Qod  for  their  nests.  Concerning 
himself  he  says,  "  I  watch,  and  am  as  a  sparrow  upon  the  house-top."'  When 
one  of  them  has  lost  its  mate— a  matter  of  every-day  oocurrenoe— he  will  sit  on 
the  hofue-top  alone,  and  kment  by  the  hour  his  sad  bereavement  These  birds 
are  snared  and  caught  in  great  numbers,  but  as  they  are  small  and  not  much 
relished  for  food,  five  sparrows  may  still  be  sold  for  two  farthings ;  and  when 
we  see  thdir  countless  numbers,  and  the  eagerness  with  which  they  are  de- 
stroyed as  a  worthless  nuisance,  we  can  better  appreciate  the  assuranoe  that 
our  heavenly  Father,  who  takes  care  of  them,  so  that  not  one  can  fall  to  the 
ground  without  his  noti^,  will  surely  take  care  of  us,  who  ftre  of  moit  value 
than  many  sparrows.* 

»  JIaa  JUklT.  IT.  I  »M)iu  ott.  7.  *  Jl4tt.  z.  n,  ud  I^nke  slL  7. 
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• 

Saf£ly  back,  and  welcome !    Sow  have  jou  enjoyed  this  first  excursion  in 
the  East  7 

Perfectly.  It  has  been  a  day  of  unmingled  pleasure ;  company  agreeable, 
air  soft  and  bland,  horses  lively,  and  the  path  through  the  mulberry  orchards, 
and  around  the  sandy  Bay  of  St  George,  quite  delightful  Then  the  aoen^ 
at  Dog  River,  what  can  surpass  it  ?  I  was  so  enchanted  with  the  gran<^  wild 
gorge,  that  I  oould  scarcely  tear  myself  away  to  examine  the  remains  of  anti- 
quity for  wjiich  the  spot  is  celebrated ;  but  I  did  look  at  them  all,  and  at 
some  with  a  feeling  of  awe  and  reverence  quite  new  in  my  experience. 

It  is  an  assemblage  of  ancient  mementos  to  be  found  nowhere  else  in  a 
single  group,  so  far  as  I  know.  That  old  road,  climbing  the  rocky  pass,  along 
which  the  Phoenician,  Egyptian,  Persian,  Babylonian,  Greek,  Roman,  Frank, 
Turk,  and  Arab,  have  marched  their  countless  hosts  for  four  thousand  years, 
has  much  to  tell  the  student  of  man's  past  history,  oould  we  but  break  the 
seal  and  read  the  long  roU  of  revelations.  Those  faintly-cut  emblems  of 
Sesostris ;  those  stem,  cold  soldiers  of  Chaldea ;  those  inscriptions  in  Persian, 
Greek,  Latin,  and  Arabic, — each  embodies  a  history  of  itself,  or  rather  tells  of 
one  written  elsewhere,  which  we  long  to  possess.  I  have  drawings  of  these 
figures,  and  copies  of  the  inscriptions,  which  you  may  study  at  your  leisure. 
They,  of  course,  imply  much  more  than  they  directly  reveal. 

I  W9  told  that  a  large  part  of  the  river  issues  from  a  cave  so^e  six  miles 
above  tht  sea.    Have  you  ever  visited  the  spot  1 

Several  times ;  and  it  is  worth  the  ride.     The  scenery  also  around  the 

Sonnsea  of  souTces  of  the  river,  high  up  under  StLnntn,  is  ^ry  romantic    As  this  is  the 

the  rirer.   Lycus  of  the  ancients,  with  a  history  and  a  myth  of  its  own,  we  may  spend  a 

few  more  moments  upon  it  without  growing  weary  of  the  subject    No  one  who 


Andeiit 
Inscrip- 
tions. 


[*  The  Nahr  el-Kelb,  or  Dog  Rlror,  Is  a  romantic  stream  that  flows  fh>m  the  Lebanon  ridite 
into  the  sea  a  few  miles  noith  of  Beirftt  Its  old  Uommn  name  was  LpevsJUuiun.  **  The  origin 
of  the  name  is  hid  hy  tiie  mists  of  tradition.  Some  teli  us  that  In  the  long-past  Bge^  a  mooatrr 
of  the  wolf  species  was  chained  by  some  goi  or  demon  at  the  river's  month,  which,  when  ladwd 
to  fiiry  by  the  storms,  awoke  the  echoes  of  far^istant  Cyprus  with  his  bark.  ....  Another 
story  is,  that  the  statue  of  a  dog  formerly  stood  on  the  pedestal  that  crowns  the  cUff;  fta  noati 
being  wide  open,  strange  sounds  were  heard  to  issue  from  it  when  the  winds  were  high;  these 
the  Arabs  long  regarded  as  supernatural  warnings  of  Impending  woe;  but  at  length,  on  one 
occasion,  they  mustered  courage,  assembled  In  a  body,  and  hurlil  the  monster  into  the 
Handbook /or  Sf/ria  and  Po&fftnf.— £d.] 
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hM  ejes,  or  desenres  to  have  them,  will  pass  up  the  river  from  its  mouth  chapter 
without  stopping  again  and  again  to  admire  the  grey  clifib  towering  up  to  the      '^• 
sky  on  either  side.    The  aqueduct  will  also  attract  attention,  clinging  to  the  cimT 
perpendieular  rock,  and  dressed  out  in  drooping  festoons  of  ivy,  and  other  Aqaeduet 
creepers,  whose  every  twig  and  leaf  sparkle  with  big  drops  of  brightest  crystal. 
Where  the  river  turns  to  the  south,  the  ravine  becomes  too  narrow,  wild,  and 
rocky  for  any  but  a  goat-path,  and  the  road  leads  thence  over  the  steep  shoulder 
of  the  mountain  for  an  hour  and  a  half.    It  then  descends  by  a  very  slippery 
track  to  the  river,  in  the  immediate  vicinity  of  the  caves.    There  are  three  of  The  cavm 
them,  and  all  in  the  clifis  on  the  north  side  of  the  ravine.    Out  of  the  first 
rushes  a  large  part  of  the  river  ;  but  without  a  boat  it  cannot  be  explored.    A 
few  rods  farther  up  the  valley  is  the  second  cave.    It  nms  under  the  mountain 
in  a  straight  line  for  eighty  paces,  and  then  descends  into  an  abyss  of  water. 
Several  smaller  aisles  1^  in  different  directions  down  to  the  same  abyss.    On 
the  west  side  of  the  main  entrance  is  a  parallel  passage  of  about  the  same 
dimensions  as  the  other,  with  which  it  communicates  by  a  large  door- 
way.   This  second  tunnel  leads  round  to  the  west,  and  unites  with  the  lower 
cave  at  its  mouth.    Strike  or  jump  on  the  floor,  and  you  are  startled  by  a  dull 
boUow  sound  beneath,  and  feel  inclined  to  walk  softly  over  such  unknown 
depths. 

About  forty  rods  higher  up  the  ravine  is  the  third  and  largest  cave.  The  The  river 
entrance  of  this  is  concealed  by  huge  rocks,  and  a  stranger  might  pass  within  ^^  'i>® 
a  few  feet  of  it  without  suspecting  its  existence.  Creep  carefully  over  the 
rucks,  Jet  yourself  down  some  ten  feet  and  you  find  a  wide,  low  opening. 
Soon  the  passage  becomes  high  enough  to  walk  erect,  and  turns  round  toward 
the  west  You  must  now  light  your  torches,  for  the  interior  is  utterly  dark. 
A  sort  of  gallery,  or  corridor,  runs  round  three  sides  of  this  immense  room. 
Descending  to  the  lower  part,  you  again  come  to  the  river,  which  crosses  the 
cave,  and  disappears  at  the  north-west  comer  with  a  loud  noise.  At  the  north- 
east, where  it  enters  the  room,  there  is  a  pool  of  water,  clear  and  smooth  as  a 
niirror,  and  deliciously  cool.  How  far  it  extends  under  the  mountains  I  had 
no  means  of  ascertaining.  I  fired  a  gun  up  it ;  the  echoes  were  loud  and  oft- 
repeated.  This  cave  abounds  in  stalagmites  and  stalactites,  some  of  which  are 
uf  enormous  size,  reaching  from  the  roof  to  the  floor,  and  are  grooved  like 
fluted  columns^  They  also  hang  like  long  wax  candles  from  the  roof  of  the 
interior  pool  I  longed  for  a  boat,  not  only  to  gather  them,  but  also  to  explore 
the  mysteries  of  those  dark  and  watery  labyrinths.  There  is  much  said  in 
the  Bible  about  caves ;  and  eccleaiastial  tradition  has  located  many  of  the 
events  recorded  in  the  New  Testament  in  these  subterraneous  abodes.  We 
shall  have  abundant  opportunities  to  examine  them  hereafter. 

The  river  above  the  caves  comes  from  two  vast  fountains,  which  burst  out  Fon]it%ina 
dlrecUy  under  the  snow  of  Stinnin — intensely  cold— icy,  in  fact,  even  in  sum- 
mer, and  clear  as  though  running  liquid  diamonds.    They,  with  their  young 
riversy  bear  names  rather  poetical— agreeable,  at  leasts  to  Arab  taste.    The 
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»A«T     northern  is  the  Fountain  of  Honey  (Niba  el  ^Asil) ;  the  lonthem  ia  the  Food* 

^       tain  of  Milk  (Niba  el  Lebn).    Over  the  deep  ravine  of  the  latter  stream,  and 

Natnrii     ^ot  &r  from  its  birth,  nature  haa  thrown,  or  has  left,  a  gigantic  arch,  which  tc 

Midg&      this  day  is  the  bridge  for  the  public  high  way,  the  highest  in  the  land,  creeping 

cautiously  along  the  veiy  uppermost  shelf  of  Lebanon.   I  have  visited  it  several 

times,  but  have  mislaid  my  measurements,  and  must  give  yoo  those  of  a 

friend.    The  arch  is  90  feet  thick ;  the  span  157 ;  the  breadth  from  80  to  140 ; 

and  the  height  on  the  lower  side  nearly  200  feet    These  figures  may  be  rather 

large ;  but^  without  any  exaggeration,  it  is  a  grand  and  impressive  natural 

curiosity. 

Let  me  now  inform  yon,  for  your  satisfiiction,  that  while  yon  have  been  en- 
joying Dog  River,  I  have  completed  our  travelling  apparatus  and  equipage, 
and  our  departure  is  definitely  fixed  for  to-morrow  morning. 


CHAPTER  V. 
BEDtUT  TO  THE  DIMUS.* 


Setting  OQt  on  a  Journey. 

Narrow  paths  and  donkeyib 

Castom-hoiuft 

The  pAlm.' 

The  raren—The  dove. 

The  dlitre— Oil— Oraftlns: 


Sand-dnierHi ;  their  adraiN>«i 
KhAn  Kbftldeh — Sarcophairi. 
Lime-kilni ;  **  thoroi  cat  up." 
Damfir. 

Great  Innd-^Upb 
Stone-pUIowa. 

January  SSUi. 


Setting      Arb  we  to  have  such  a  tedious  and  noisy  scene  every  morning  with  the  mule- 
«>"^  teers  ? 

I  hope  not.  It  is  generally  thus,  however,  the  first  day ;  but  after  each  one 
has  ascertained  bis  proper  load,  they  proceed  more  quietly,  and  with  greater 
expedition. 

Now  we  are  fairly  on  the  road,  let  ua  remember  to  commit  our  way  unto  the 
Lord.    '*  In  all  thy  ways  acknowledge  him,  and  he  shall  direct  thy  paths.**  ^ 
A  trarei-    This  has  been  my  travelling  motto,  roving  or  at  rest,  ever  since  I  left  the 
iingmotta  b^nks  of  our  own  bright  Ohio  for  tbis  "  Land  of  Promise.*' 

No  sentiment  can  be  more  appropriate.  We  shall  need  the  admonition  at 
every  step,  and  the  promise  thereto  annexed  as  well.  But  the  royal  preacher 
has  given  another  piece  of  advice  to  travellers :  "  Let  thine  eyes  look  right  on, 
and  let  thine  eyelids  look  straight  before  thee.    Turn  not  to  the  right  hand  or 

[*  The  travellers  now  begin  their  cnnrae  aonthward;  and  Uieir  first  Btotlon  Istherivttr  DomAr, 
•boat  ten  mUea  from  BeiiHt,  on  ^e  wajr  to  Sidon.—  £i>.] 

>  Piov.  lU  6. 
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to  the  Ml :  ranoTe  tby  foot  from  evil"  ^    Do  so  now^  lest  you  commenoe  our  ohaptix 
joorney  with  a  practical  ^  illustration/'  which  will  associate  your  name  with       ^- 
Balaam  and  his  mnch-ahosed  asa.    His  path,  like  ours,  '<  had  a  wall  on  this  a  waned 
side  and  a  wall  on  that ;"  the  angel  with  drawn  sword  was  in  front,  and  the  i»tb-  u* 
poor  beast  thrust  herself  against  the  wall  and  crushed  the  prophet's  foot^  ***™' 
Now  this  file  of  dookeya,  wi^  rough  stone  from  the  quarries  on  their  backs, 
completely  blocks  up  this  narrow  way,  and  if  you  attempt  to  force  your  horse 
past  theiD,  either  on  the  right  or  the  left,  you  will  also  meet  with  a  crushed 
foot 

That  is  a  ftct  so  obvious  that  the  dumb  ass,  if  it  could  speak  with  man's 
Toice  as  Balaam's  did,  might  rebuke  the  madness  of  the  attempt  But  what 
are  we  to  do  7 

Betreat  to  the  next  side-alley,  and  let  them  pass.  These  stone-canying 
donkeys  are  a  great  nuisanod ;  but  we  are  free  from  them  at  last,  and  you  will 
Dot  encounter  a  similar  annoyance  in  all  Syria,  nor  meet  an  equally  patent 
illustrstion  of  Balaam's  misfortune. 

I  iball  not  soon  forget  it  These  crooked,  narrow  paths  through  the  Namm 
gsniens  of  BeirAt  do  indeed  require  one  to  observe  the  wise  man's  directions  ^**^ 
most  closely.  Only  a  few  feet  wide,  with  high  walls  on  either  side,  and  over- 
shadowed by  the  rough  arms  and  thorny  palms  of  the  prickly  pear,  the  rider 
most  keep  wide  awake,  or  he  will  find  his  face  transfixed  with  the  sharp  spikes 
of  the  one,  or  his  foot  crushed  against  the  other.  I  was  stooping  to  avoid  tlie 
fint,  when  your  timely  warning  saved  me  from  the  second. 

The  almanac  tells  me  that  this  is  the  28th  of  January,  and  yet  the  air  is 
vino  and  bhmd  as  May.  This  old  world  and  her  ways  are  to  me  emphatically 
aew.  Those  taU  pines,  with  their  parasol  canopies  spread  out  along  the  sky, 
srs  both  new  and  beautiful ;  and  how  surpassingly  glorious  and  majestic  does 
Lehtaon  appear  throngh  and  beyond  them ! 

Those  old  trees  were  pknted  by  Fakhr  et  Deen,  and  there  are  but  few  of 
them  left    I  saw  that  pretty  wood  beneath  them  sawed  by  Mahmood  Beg,  the 
governor  of  Beiriit,  twenty  years  agp.    The  smallest  are  only  two  years  old. 
lUlf  a  century  hence,  the  toiuist  will  here  find  the  fairest  grove  in  Syria. 
This  low,  flat' roofed  house  on  our  right  is  a  native  kh&n— inn,  or,  if  you  please,  a  kbia. 
hotel—much  like  those  of  ancient  times,  I  suppose.     We  shall  have  some 
futore  occasion  to  test  the  accommodation  which  these  Arab  institutions  offer 
to  man  and  heaat    Here  is  the  guard  of  the  custom-house, -and  you  may  as  cnntomi 
vtU  return  his  polite  sal&m.     These  gentlemen  are  obliging  or  otherwise,  '*****^ 
soootding  to  circumstances.     On  a  former  occasion,  one  of  them  seized  my 
tfidle,  and  mdely  demanded  my  passport    I  replied  that  it  was  not  customary 
for  residents  in  the  country  to  carry  such  documents,  and  that  I  had  it  not 
with  me.    This  did  not  satisfy  him.    He  ordered  me  back,  swearing  roundly 
(itat  he  would  not  let  the  Grand  Yizier  himself  pass  without  his  tazcara. 

>  Fror.  «T.  U,  27.  *  Numb.  zziL  23-33. 
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PAKV     After  he  had  8WBgg;ered  himadf  tired,  I  told  him  I  had  Dved  tweatf  yeu%  m 
'•       this  oouDtiy,  and  knew  the  regulations  of  goTemment  better  than  he  did ;  thtt 
BoiiyhtK    °^  ^^^  applicable  to  Franks  was  ever  issued  without  official  notice  of  the 
•irM<«ra  same  being  oommunicated  to  the  consuls ;  and  that,  as  ne  snch  notificatioii  i& 
r^ard  to  passports  had  been  made,  I  would  not  ocmfenn  to  it  except  bj  fioroe; 
If  he  turned  me  back,  I  should  lodge  a  complaint  against  him  with  the 
consul,  who  would  hold  him  responsible  for  all  damages.    He  immediately 
lowered  his  tone,  bade  me  go  in  peace,  and  say  nothing  more  about  the  mat- 
ter.   I  did  so,  and  have  never  been  annoyed  with  a  similar  demand  fiiKn 
that  day  to  this.    He  had  mistaken  me  for  a  stranger,  and  expected  to  extoit 
a  bakshtsh. 
It  is  nine  hours,  you  say,  from  Beiriit  to  Sidon  7 

About  twenty-seven  miles,  and  takes  six,  eight,  or  ten  hours,  acoordiAg  to 
the  rate  of  travel  But  as  our  object  is  to  study' the  hmd  and  its  customs,  or 
rather  to  peruse  the  Word  of  God  by  the  light  which  these  shed  apon  it»  we 
shall  pay  very  little  attention  to  the  hours,  stages,  and  stations  of  ordinary 
tourists. 

This  suits  the  main  purpose  of  my  visit  precisely.  I  have  no  great  fondness 
for  mere  sight-seeing,  and  much  prefer  to  gather  instruction  from  the  works 
and  ways,  the  manners  and  customs  of  the  living,  than  to  grope  for  it  amid  the 
rotten  ruins  of  the  dead. 

Doubtless  the  former  is  the  richer  field,  at  least  in  Palestine,  but  both 

should  be  carefully  explored.   In  the  meanwhile,  turn  a  little  to  the  lefL    The 

direct  road  to  Sidon  leads  over  a  sandy  desert,  fatiguing  to  both  the  horse  and 

his  rider.    The  path  we  take  lies  along  the  eastern  margin  of  it»  through 

mulberry  orchards  and  olive  groves,  with  which  we  may  hold  pleasant  and 

Road  to     profitable  converse  as  we  pass.    This  broad  track  through  the  centre  of  the 

Damaicoa.  pi^^  forest  is  the  sultanas  highway  to  Damascus.    You  can  see  it  yonder  to 

the  south-east,  winding  up  tbe  face  of  Lebanon. — ^When  but  a  few  days  old 

in  the  country,  I  made  trial  of  it,  and  was  astonished  beyond  measure  to 

find  that  such  a  viUanous  path  was  a  road  to  anywhere^  and,  most  of  all, 

that  it  was  the  road  par  excellence  between  Beirdt  and  Syria's  cdebratoi 

capital 

PMira-  Look  now  at  those  stately  palm-trees,  which  stand  here  and  there  on  tbe 

^'^^        plain,  like  military  sentinels,  with  featheiy  plumes  nodding  gracefully  on 

their  proud  heads.   The  stem,  tall,  slender,  and  erect  as  Rectitude  herself,  sug- 

gests  to  the  Arab  poets  many  a  symbol  for  their  lady-love ;  and  Solomon,  \on^ 

before  them,  has  sung,  "  How  fair  and  how  pleasant  art  thou,  O  love,  fvi 

delights !  this  thy  stature  is  liJge  the  palm-tree.'*  ^ 

Yes ;  and  Solomon's  fiathersays,  "The  righteous  shall  flourish  like  tbe  palm- 
tree.  Those  that  be  planted  in  tbe  house  of  the  Lord  shall  flourish  in  tbe 
courts  of  our  God.    They  shall  bring  forth  fruit  in  old  age."  ^ 

t  Song  vil.  6,  7  s  Psalm  xclL  13-14. 


PALH-TRIK3. 


Th*  Tvpi  poet  hu  derived  more  tluui  one  figure  from  the  ciutams  of  men,  oHims 
Hid  the  h»bitt  of  thi*  noble  tree,  wiA  which  to  adorn  his  Mcred  ode.    The       ''■ 
palm  grow*  dowlf,  Irat  rteadilr,  feim  century  to  century,  nninfluenced  bj  ti..p«Ii» 
thow  alteniationi  of  the  ie4wni  which  nflect  otker  tie^    It  does  not  rejoice 
Bvennnch  in  winter's  «q>ioua  i»in,  nor  doea  it  droop  under  the  drought  and  the 
buniiDg  »un  of  sammer.    Meither  henvy  weight*  which  men  place  upon  iU 


head,  nor  the  Importunate  urgency  of  the  wind,  can  sway  it  aside  from  peifect 
upiigbtneH.    There  it  stands,  looking  calmly  down  upon  the  world  below,  and  it,  np- 
p«tiently  yielding  its  large  cluaters  of  golden  fruit  from  generation  bt  genera-  rifii'™** 
tion.     They  bring  forth  fruit  in  old  age.    The  allusion  ta  being  planted  in 
tbe  houae  of  the  Lord  is  probably  drawn  from  tlie  custom  of  planting  beauti- 
tifo]  and  long-lived  tree*  in  the  courts  of  temples  and  palaces,  and  in  all  FrnK  in 
*■  bi^  placea"  UMd  (ot  wonhip.    This  is  still  common ;  nearly  every  palace,  "'''  •«* 
and  moaqoe,  and  convent  in  the  country  has  such  trees  in  the  courts,  and, 
beJDg  veil  protected  tbeie,  they  flooriah  exceedingly.    Solomon  covered  all  the 
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w«Uiof the"!!!)!; of Holiei''>roandilxKit<'ithp*lm-treeL  Tb^wtrethui 
planUd,  u  it  were,  within  the  very  lionse  of  the  Iiord ;  wid  tfaeii'  ptVMcc 
there  vu  not  odI;  onjuDeutal,  but  ftppropmte  kod  highlj  BnggcsttTe;  ibe 
Teij  bett  embleni,  not  onl;  of  pslieoce  in  well-doing,  but  of  the  remrdt  d 
the  righteoiu— a  tkt  tud  tioamhing  old  age — *  peaceful  end— a  f^orma  m- 
mortali^.  The  Jewi  uied  p»lia  biauches  u  emblems  of  nctoij  in  their  wa- 
■  aona  of  rejoicing ;'  and  Christiana  do  the  ume  oa  Palm  Sundaj,  in  commemD- 
ration  of  our  Saviour's  tiiiuuphal  entiy  into  Jeniulem.  Thej  an  often  wurtD 
into  an  arch,  and  placed  nrer  the  head  of  the  bier  which  carriw  niao  to  hu 
"  long  borne,"  and  ipeak  iweetl;  of  victory  and  et«nial  life.  We  aball  m«R 
thia  itrtkiog  and  beautiful  tree  all  along  our  journey,  svery<chet«  icpeatiiig, 
aa  an  old  ttiend,  the  aame  leMona  of  pie^  and  encoia«gecaent 


What  large  black  birds  are  those  wbicli  fly  fiirionaly  acrora  the  horiioa,  u  it 
driven  by  aome  interior  impulse  of  deapah:  T 
TiMi»(ik  The  raven.  Austere  bird  of  ill  omen !  I  never  hear  ita  harah  croak,  ot 
tee  it  hurryiiig  hither  and  thither,  aa  if  it  could  not  reat,  without  thmk- 
iog  of  Noah  and  the  ark  on  -frani.  He  sent  forth  thia  uneasy  bird,  which 
went  to  and  &o  until  the  waten  were  dried  up,  and  never  again  sought  tafbty 
or  repose  by  returning  to  the  ark.    Sad  emblem  of  those  who  fly  from  the 


tnie  Ark,  and  only  retage 
•gainst  that  other  delugo 
wlikh  ihall  drown  the  im- 
^•Jlj  in  erertatting  de- 
■truction  i 

Ami  now  we  are  enter- 
ing  the  vaat  'Olive-orch- 
inU  of  Shwoifat.  See  I 
uor  noity  approach  bu 
frightened  a  timid  dove 
fmni  the  mulit  of  •that 
fine  old  tree.  ' 

Tlie  Jove  and  the  olive  I 
uinther  Maociation  to  re- 
niind  a*  of  the  ark,  sod 
the  leoond  father  of  man- , 
kind.    Who  can  lee  the ' 
iji've  litting  in  thii  tree 
without  thinking  of  that 
eiening    when    the    re- 
turned to  the  ark,  "  and,  ' 
tu !  in  her  mouth  wa«  an  olive-leaf  phicked  off?" 
■ortd  below,  bj  which  Noah  knew  that  the  waters  i 
eulh. 

The  olive-tree,  ila  fruit  and  oil,  must 
h*Te  been  known  before  the  deluge,  but 
vhether  tbe  dove  and  the  branch  were 
etDllemi  of  peac«  aod  good-will  b;  previous 
I  Ti>tuiB,  or  whether  the  hint  was  taken  from 
iliii  timoaactlun,  I  shall  not  attempt  to 
Jctenaioe.  TbetraditionamongtheGrcekB 
il>at  tbe  flfatuUre-branchttiat  reached  their 
Country  waa  carried  by  a  dove  from  Pboe' 
iiloia  to  tbe  temple  of  Jupiter  in  Epinu, 
i>  certainly  very  remarkable.  The  connec- 
li'.n  of  tbe  dove  with  the  olive,  however, 
(•  ifuite  oaturaL  These  groves  are  their  . 
fiTuurita  Ksort.  In  then  they  build  their 
iMta  and  rear  their  young,  and  there  may  , 
>«  heard  all  day  long  their  low,  soft  cooing, 
in  iweet  uninH)  with  the  breeze  which  whia- 
pTt  peace  to  the  troubled  and  repose  to  the  weary. 
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9iwt        It  leemt  a  fair  deduction  from  the  uairative  in  Genesis,  that  the  flood  mxeX 
'»       have  risen  in  such  a  quiet  way  as  not  to  destroy  the  trees ;  and  must  abo  hire 
"^     lerowned  but  a  short  time  universal,  else  the  olive  would  have  perished. 

We  may  at  least  conclude,  that  lands  sufficiently  low  and  warm  for  th^ 
olive  had  been  for  some  time  uncovered  when  the  dove  went  forth,  or  it  couM 
Hftbiut  or  not  have  found  young  leaves  upon  them.    This  tree  does  not  flourish  in  Sjm  ' 
III*  oUv*.   mor^  ^)um  ^lu-ee  thousand  feet  above  the  sea,  and  in  the  interior  not  so  high.  I 
Indeed,  it  is  scarcely  found  at  all  in  countries  adjacent  to  Ararat,  and  the  dore  I 
had  probably  to  mske  a  long  flight  for  its  leaf,  which  it  could  easily  do  bef<L«v  I 
"  evening."    And  the  objection  to  the  literal  meaning  or  strict  Teractty  of  th:^  ' 
statement  has  no  solid  foundation,  in  the  fact  that  the  olive  is  not  an  inhabit-  ' 
ant  of  the  cold  mountains  of  Armenia. 
Have  you  ever  met  with  any  certain  traces  of  the  flood  in  this  country  ? 
There  are  myriads  of  fossil  shells  on  Lebanon  and  elsewhere,  even  on  the 
tops  of  the  highest  ranges,  but  no  geologist  would  appeal  to  them  in  procd  if 
the  Noahic  deluge.    That  was  an  event  wholly  miraculous,  and  the  evidence 
of  the  fact  is  to  be  found  in  the  sacred  record,  not  in  geological  researchesL    I 
would  by  no  means  intimate,  however,  that  future  investigation  may  not  un- 
cover many  well-ascertained  footprints  of  that  mighty  catastrophe.    But  it  t< 
altogether  foreign  to  our  purpose  to  wander  off  into  geological  speculatioru, 
and  we  are  not  yet  done  with  the  olive-tree. 
Far  from  it    There  are  many  references  to  it  in  the  Bible,  some  of  which  I 
B^antj'  of  am  not  able  yet  to  appreciate.    Thus  Hosea  says,  "  His  beauty  shall  be  as  the 
th«  oUr«    olive-tree.**  ^    It  does  not  strike  me  as  very  beautiful ;  but  perhaps  one's  eye 
needs  to  be  educated  before  it  can  distinguish  properly,  and  decide  oorrectiy, 
on  such  questions  in  new  and  strange  circumstances. 

No  doubt  To  me  this  noble  grove,  spreading  like  a  sUver  sea  along  the 
base  of  the  hills,  and  climbing  their  ascending  terraces,  is  perfectly  charmii^ ; 
and  it  speaks  of  peace  and  plenty,  food  and  gladness.  The  olive-tree  and  its 
fruit  make  the  face  of  man  to  shine  in  more  senses  than  one.  To  a  stranger 
it  is  necessarily  destitute  of  these  pleasing  associations ;  but  to  me  it  is  at  all 
tiroes  both  charming  and  refreshing  to  ride  through  such  a  grove  when  dotbtsJ 
with  flowers,  or  when  bowed  down  with  fat  and  oily  berries, 
on  oat  or  Moses,  in  that  last  ode  which  he  taught  the  children  of  Israel,  speaks  of  '^  ol] 
the  rock.    QQ^  ^f  ^Q  g{Qf;y  j^)^ . »  2 1^,^^  qq^^j  qq^  X  had  supposed  that  this  tree  delighteU 

in  hard,  rocky  soil ;  but  this  vast  grove  spreads  over  a  soft  and  sandy  plain. 

You  were  not  mistaken — only  misled  by  appearances.  The  substratum  of 
this  plain  is  chalky  marl,  abounding  in  flint,  and  the  sand  is  merely  an  in- 
truder blown  in  from  this  desert  on  our  right  In  such  soil  our  tree  flourishes 
best,  both  in  the  plains  and  upon  the  mountuns.  It  delights  to  insinuate  its 
roots  into  the  clefts  of  the  rocks  and  crevices  of  this  flinty  marl ;  and  from  thence 
it  draws  its  richest  stores  of  oiL    If  the  overlying  mould  is  so  deep  that  its 


»  Hut.  x\v.  9.  t  Deut  xxxil.  13. 
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ri«oto  cmnnot  reach  the  rock  beneath,  I  am  told  that  the  tree  langaishes,  and  ohaptci 
it»  berries  are  small  and  sapless.  There  is,  however,  another  explanation  of  ^- 
this  figuie  of  Moses.  In  ancient  times  generally  (and  in  many  places  at  the 
present  day)  the  olives  were  ground  to  a  pulp  in  huge  stone  basins,  by  rolling 
a  heavy  stone  wheel  over  them,  and  the  ofl  was  then  expressed  in  stone 
presses  established  near  by.  Frequently  these  presses,  with  their  floors, 
pittexs,  trtbghs,  and  cisterns,  were  all  hewn  out  of  solid  rock,  and  thus  it 
literally  <*  poured  out  rivers  of  oil,"  ^  as  Job  hath  it  in  his  parabl&  There  is 
a  ruin  above  Tyre,  near  K&n&h,  called  Im-il-'Awamtd,  where  scores  of  such 
presjies  are  still  standing,  almost  as  perfect  as  they  were  twenty  centuries  ago, 
altliougb  every  vestige  of  the  groves  which  supplied  the  oil  has  long  since  dis- 
appeared. 

I  notice  that  the  branches  of  some  trees  have  been  cut  off,  and  then  grafted;  Grafting 
why  is  this  done  ?  Jj**^ 

i:>imply  because  the  olive,  in  Its  natural  wild  state,  bears  no  berries,  or  but 
few,  and  these  small  and  destitute  of  oik 

St  Paul  has  an  extended  reference  to  this  matter.  Stay  till  I  turn  to  the 
panag%  for  there  are  some  things  in  it  which  I  have  never  understood.  Here 
it  }ft :  **  If  some  of  the  branches  be  broken  off,  and  thou,  being  a  vfild  olive-tree, 
wert  graffed  in  among  them,  and  with  them  paitakest  of  the  root  and  fatness 
rf  the  olive-tree,  boast  not  against  the  branches.  But  if  thou  boast,  thou 
tifarest  not  the  root,  but  the  root  thee."'  And  then,  in  the  24th  verse, " For 
if  thou  wert  cut  out  of  the  olive-tree,  which  is  wild  by  nature,  and  wert 
;Taffed,  contrary  to  nature,  into  a  good  olive-tree,"  etc.  Now  here  is  my  difii- 
niity,  and  the  exact  point  of  inquiry ;  The  olive,  you  say  (and  so  says  the 
A|M«tle},  is  wild  by  nature,  and  it  must  be  grafted  by  the  good  before  it  will 
U^ar  fruit ;  but  here  the  Apostle  speaks  of  grafting  the  wild  into  the  good,  not 
the  g(<Kl  upon  the  wild. 

True,  he  does ;  but  observe,  he  says  expressly  that  this  is  contrary  to  nature* 
w  it  really  is.  I  have  made  particular  inquiries  on  this  point,  and  find  that 
in  the  kingdom  of  nature  generally,  certainly  in  the  case  of  the  olive,  the  pro- 
'  ( •a  n^ferred  to  by  the  Apostle  never  succeeds.  Graft  the  good  upon  the  wild, 
a: id,  as  the  Arabs  say,  it  will  conquer  the  wild ;  but  you  cannot  reverse  the 
{in  •OCRS  with  success. — If  you  insert  a  unld  graft  into  a  good  tree,  it  will  con- 
<i'*fr  the  good.  It  is  only  in  the  kingdom  of  grace  that  a  process  thus  contraty 
w  oature  can  be  successful ;  and  it  is  this  circumstance  which  the  Apostle  has 
seized  upon,  and  with  admirable  tact,  to  magnify  the  mercy  shown  to  the 
Gentiles  by  grafting  them,  a  wild  race,  contrary  to  the  nature  of  such  opera- 
tic >nSy  into  the  good  olive-tree  of  the  Church,  and  causing  them  to  flourish 
there,  and  bring  forth  fruit  unto  eternal  life.  The  Apostle  lived  in  the  land 
«f  the  olive,  and  was  in  no  danger  of  falling  into  a  blunder  in  founding  his 
i-'^^iuiient  upon  such  a  circumstance  in  its  cultivation. 

1  JobxxiJb  6L  *  Bom.  sL  17  »ud  18,  i4 
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But  haTo  bU  the  trees  in  tbU  vut  grove  been  reclaimed  from  a  wild  itate 
by  graaing  1  ' 

Ceitainlj  not  The  Apostle  himself  speslu  of  the  root  of  the  good  oliTC,— 
implying  that,  by  some  means  or  other,  it  had  been  changed.  The  process  b; 
which  Uiii  result  is  reached  is  quite  eimple.  Yon  ohserre  certain  knol*,  <v 
large  wart^  m  to  speak,  on  the  body  of  this  tree.  Cut  off  one  of  these  which 
has  a  branch  growing  out  of  it,  about  the  place  where  it  lias  been  grafM  : 
plant  it  in  good  soil,  water  it  carefiilly,  and  it  will  strike  out  mots  and  ^m*. 
It  is  DOW  a  good  tree  from  the  root,  and  all  sdons  taken  from  it  are  also  "gnnl 
by  nature."  But  If  the  knob,  or  branch,  be  taken  below  the  grafting,  jsur 
tree  comes  wild  again.  The  greater  part  of  this  grove  is  now  "  good  '  ^m 
the  root  T  am  told,  however,  by  olive-growera,  that  there  is  a  tendency  t" 
degenerate,  and  that  it  is  often  a  great  improvement  to  grafteven  a  good  tree 
with  one  that  is  atili  better. 

Job  says,  "Ue  shall  cast  off  his  flower  u  the  olive."'  What  is  there  in  the 
castingoff  of  ollve-llowerB  which  can  illustrate  the  rejection  and  nilD  of  tbnte 
nbo  trust  in  vanity,  for  which  purpose  the  patriarch  employs  tlic  figure ! 


Tlic  olive  is  the  most  prodigal  of  all  fruit-bearing  trees  in  flowera.    Il^itf^ 
ally  bends  undor  the  lo^id  of  them.    But  then  not  one  in  a  hundred  comet  to 
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mftturitj.    The  tree  cuts  them  off  by  millions,  as  if  they  were  of  no  more  cbiptii 
value  than  flakes  of  snow,  which  they  closely  resemble.    So  it  will  be  with       ^' 
those  who  put  their  trost  in  vanity.    Cast  off,  they  mdt  away,  and  no  one 
takes  the  trooble  to  ask  after  snch  empty,  useless  things,— just  as  our  olive 
seems  to  throw  off  in  contempt  the  myriads  of  flowers  that  signify  nothing, 
and  turns  all  her  fatness  to  those  which  will  mature  into  fruit. 

This  tree  is  of  slow  growth,  and  the  husbandman  must  have  long  patience,  siow 
Except  mider  circumstances  peculiarly  favourable,  it  bears  no  berries  until  the  ^®*^^ 
seventh  year ;  nor  is  the  crop  worth  much  until  the  tree  is  ten  or  fifteen  years 
old ;  bat  then  "  the  lahour  of  the  olive'*  is  extremely  profitable,  and  it  will 
continue  to  yield  its  fruit  to  extreme  old  age,  like  the  excellent  of  the  earth. 
80  long  as  there  is  a  fragment  remaining,  though  externally  the  tree  looks  dry 
as  a  post,  yet  does  it  continue  to  yield  its  load  of  oily  berries,  and  for  twenty 
generations  the  owners  gather  firuit  from  the  faitliful  old  patriarch.    This  tree  "  Ubour 
also  requires  but  little  Uboiur  or  care  of  any  kind,  and,  if  long  neglected,  will  ^d^^.. 
revive  again  when  the  ground  is  dug  or  ploughed,  and  begin  afresh  to  yield  as 
before.  Vineyards  forsaken  die  out  almost  immediately,  and  mulberry  orchards 
neglected  run  rapidly  to  ruin ;  but  not  so  the  olive.    I  saw  the  desohite  hills 
of  JebeM-*Al&h,  above  Antioch,  covered  with  these  groves,  although  no  ono 
bad  paid  attention  to  them  for  half  a  century.    If  the  olive  bore  every  year,  iU 
value  would  be  incalculable ;  but,  like  most  other  trees,  it  yields  only  every 
other  year.    Even  with  this  deduction,  it  is  the  most  valuable  species  of  pn>- 
perty  in  the  country.    Large  trees,  in  a  good  season,  wiU  yield  from  ten  to 
^fteen  gallons  of  oil,  and  an  acre  of  them  gives  a  crop  worth  at  least  one  bun- 
dred  dolJArs.    No  wonder  it  is  so  highly  prized. 

The  value  of  this  tree  is  enhanced  by  the  fact  that  its  fruit  is  indispensable  iti  nsefiu. 
for  the  comfort,  and  even  the  existence  of  the  mass  of  the  community.  The  °'*^ 
Biblical  references  to  this  matter  are  not  at  all  exaggerated  The  berry, 
pickled,  forms  the  general  relish  to  the  farmer's  dry  bread.  lie  goes  forth  to 
Ills  work  in  the  field  at  early  dawn,  or  sets  out  on  a  journey,  with  no  other 
provision  than  olives  wrapped  up  in  a  quantity  of  his  paper-like  loaves  ;  and 
with  this  he  is  contented.  Then  almost  every  kind  of  dish  is  cooked  in  oil, 
and  without  it  thegoodwife  is  utterly  confounded ;  and  when  the  oil  fails,  the 
bmp  in  the  dwelling  of  the  poor  expires.  Moreover,  the  entire  supply  of  soap 
m  this  coantiy  is  from  the  produce  of  the  olive.  Habakkuk,  therefore,  gives 
a  very  striking  attestation  of  his  faith  in  God  when  he  says,  '^  Although  the 
labonr  of  the  olive  should  fail,  yet  I  will  rejoice  in  the  Lord,  I  will  joy  in  the 
God  of  my  salvation."  ^ 

Isaiah  refers  to  the  gathering  of  the  olive  thus :  "  Yet  gleaning  grapes  shall  Gathering 
be  in  ity  as  the  shaking  of  an  olive-tree ;  two  or  three  berries  in  the  top  of  the  '^*°  ^^^^ 
nppermoet  bough,  four  or  five  in  the  outermost  fruitful  branches  thereof. "  ' 
Have  you  noticed  the  circumstances  alluded  to  by  the  prophet  ? 

>  Uab  ill  1&  >  lax  xriL  & 
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tAKi  Very  often ;  and  it  is  the  language  of  familiar  aoquaintanoe  with  the  anbj< 
'•  As  you  may  never  have  an  opportunity  to  watch  the  prooem,  I  will  describe  it 
aa  it  occurs  in  such  places  as  Hasbeiya,  where  I  have  studied  it  to  best  advan- 
tage. Early  in  autumn  the  berries  b^n  to  drop  of  themadves,  or  Are  ahakeo 
off  by  the  wind.  They  are  allowed  la  remain  under  the  trees  for  some  time, 
guarded  by  the  watchman  of  the  town—a  veiy  fiuniliar  Biblical  diaracter. 
Then  a  proclamation  is  made  by  the  governor  that  all  who  have  trees  go  out 
and  pick  what  is  fallen.  Previous  to  this,  not  even  the  ownefa  are  allowed 
to  gather  olives  in  the  groves.  This  proclamation  is  repeated  once  or  twice, 
according  to  the  season.  In  November  comes  the  general  and  final  saminoiis, 
which  sends  forth  all  Hasbeiya.  No  olives  are  now  safe  unless  the  owner  looks 
after  them,  for  the  watchmen  are  removed,  and  the  orchards  are  alive  with 
men,  women,  and  children.  It  is  a  merry  time,  and  the  laugh  and  the  song 
Shakinx  of  echo  far  and  wide.  Everywhere  the  people  are  in  the  txees  "  shaking**  them 
Uie  oLf  e.  ^^  ^  ^l^glf  might,  to  bring  down  the  fruit.  This  is  what  the  prophet  had  in 
mind.  The  effort  is  to  make  a  clear  sweep  of  all  the  crop  ;  but,  in  spite  of 
shaking  and  beating,  there  is  always  a  gleaning  left—*'  two  or  three  berries  it 
the  top  of  the  uppermost  boughs,  four  or  five  in  the  outermost  fruitful  branches." 
These  are  afterward  gleaned  up  by  the  very  poor,  who  have  no  trees  of  their 
own  ;^  and  by  industry  they  gather  enough  to  keep  a  lamp  in  their  habitation 
during  the  dismal  nights  of  winter,  and  to  cook  their  mess  of  pottage  and  bitter 
herbs.  I  have  often  seen  these  miserable  outcasts  gleaning  among  the  groves, 
and  shivering  in  winter's  biting  cold.  In  fact,  the  ''shaking  of  the  olive**  is 
the  severest  operation  in  Syrian  husbandry,  particularly  in  such  mountainoos 
regions  as  Hasbeiya.  When  the  prodamation  goes  forth  to  "  shake,**  there 
can  be  no  postponement  The  rainy  season  has  already  set  in ;  the  trees  are 
dripping  with  the  last  shower,  or  bowing  under  a  load  of  moist  anow ;  but 
shake,  shake  you  must,  drenching  yourself  and  those  below  in  an  artificial 
storm  of  rain,  snow,  and  olives.  No  matter  how  piercing  the  wind,  how  biting 
the  frost,  this  work  must  go  on  from  early  dawn  to  dark  night ;  and  then  the 
weary  labourer  must  carry  on  his  aching  back  a  heavy  load  of  dripping  berries 
two  or  three  miles  up  the  mountain  to  his  home.  To  comprehend  the  necessity 
of  all  this,  you  must  remember  that  the  olive-groves  are  in  common— not 
owned  in  common,  but  planted  on  the  same  general  tract  of  land,  and  are 
without  fences,  walls,  or  hedges  of  any  kind,  mingled  together  like  the  trees 
in  a  natural  forest.  This  tree  belongs  to  Zeid,  that  to  *  Abeid,  as  they  say,  and 
so  on  through  the  whole  plantation.  Such,  at  least,  is  the  case  with  the  groves 
we  are  describing.  This  vast  orchard  of  Shwoifat,  through  which  we  have 
been  riding  for  the  last  hour,  has  a  thousand  owners,  and  in  ''shaking  time'* 
every  one  must  look  sharply  after  his  own,  or  he  loses  all.  There  is  an  utter 
confounding  of  the  meum  and  tuum  in  the  general  conscience  of  olive-gatherers. 
To  what  particular  circumstance  does  David  refer  in  the  128th  Psalm, 

^  Deut  xxir.  2a 
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where  he  sejSy  "  Tb j  children  shall  he  like  oliye-plants  round  about  thy  obapteb 
Uhler  ^- 

Follow  me  into  the  grove,  and  I  will  show  you  what  may  have  suggested  the  ouve 
comparison.    Here  we  have  bit  upon  a  beautiful  illustration.    This  aged  and  v^»nu 
decayed  tree  is  suirounded,  as  you  see,  ^y  several  youug  and  thrifty  shoots,  ^^^  ^* 
which  spring  from  the  root  of  the  venerable  parent.    They  seem  to  uphold, 
protecty  and  embrace  it    We  may  even  fjsncy  that  they  now  bear  that  load  of 
fniit  which  would  otherwise  be  demanded  of  the  feeble  parent    Thus  do  good 
and  affectionate  children  gather  round  the  table  of  the  righteous.    Each  con- 
tributes something  to  the  common  wealth  and  wel£ure  of  the  whole—a  beautiful 
sight,  with  which  may  God  refresh  the  eyes  of  every  friend  of  mine. 

But  here  we  must  leave  our  pleasant  grove  for  this  singuUr  sea  of  sand,  Sn  or 
which  rolls  quite  back  to  the  gardens  of  Beirdt.  Qeologists  tell  us  that  this  "^^ 
sand  has  travelled  long  and  far  before  it  reached  its  present  resting-place  ;— 
that,  in  fact,  its  original  home  wss  in  the  great  African  desert^  and,  during 
the  countless  ages  of  the  past,  it  has  been  drifted  first  by  the  wind  into  the 
Kea,  and  then  by  the  current  along  the  northern  coast  past  Egypt,  and  around 
the  head  of  the  sea,  until,  stopped  by  the  Gape  of  Beiriit,  it  has  been  thrown 
out  by  the  waves  on  to  this  plain.  Others  say  that  it  i»  the  sand  of  the  Kile 
transported  hither  by  the  northern  current  in  this  part  of  the  Mediterranean. 
1 1  would  lead  us  too  far  from  our  path  and  our  purpose  to  discuss  these  theories. 
My  own  opinion  is,  that  we  need  look  no  farther  than  this  immediate  neigh- 
bourhood for  the  origin  of  this  desert.  The  rock  on  the  shore  is  a  soft  sand- 
stone, which  is  continually  disintegrating  by  the  action  of  wind  and  wave.  The 
loose  sand  is  east  up  upon  the  beach,  and  the  strong  south-west  winds  which 
Mow  across  the  plain  are  constantly  spreading  it  inward  under  our  very  eyes. 
>  o  doubt,  the  River  Damdr,  which  is  just  ahead  of  us,  brings  down  a  vast 
amount  of  sand  during  the  winter  rains,  which  is  also  thrown  on  shore  by  the 
9ea.  But  enough  of  speculation.  The  fact  is  only  too  certain  and  too  sad. 
This  sand  is  continually  driven  in  upon  these  gardens  like  another  deluge. 
Entire  mulbeny  orchards  about  Beirikt,  with  all  their  trees  and  houses,  have  Deistnie- 
tieen  thus  overwhelmed  since  I  came  to  the  country ;  and  the  day  is  not  distant  ^!!'j. 
when  it  will  have  swept  over  the  whole  cape  to  the  bay  on  the  north  of  the 
city,  unless  its  course  can  be  arrested.  I  never  take  this  ride  without  watch- 
ing, with  weary  sadness,  this  ever-changing  desert  Upon  the  great  sand- 
waves,  which  swell  up  from  twenty  to  fifty  feet  high,  the  west  wind  wakes  up 
Amall  but  wellniefined  wavdets, — ^the  coimterpart  in  miniature  of  those  on 
yonder  noisy  sea.  Should  these  ripples  be  caught  and  fixed  by  some  tranquil- 
lizing and  indurating  agency,  we  should  here  have  a  vast  formation  of  as  wav^ 
sandstone  as  ever  puzzled  the  student  of  earth's  rocky  mysteries. 

These  sandy  invasions  are  not  found  to  any  injurious  extent  north  of  Beiriit,  Sand 
Imt  as  you  go  south  they  become  broader  and  more  continuous.    They  spread  ^*^<* 
tar  inland  round  the  Bay  of  Acre.    They  begin  again  at  Gesarea,  and  reach  to  i„  ^^ 
the  River  'Aujeh ;  and  then  south  of  Joppa,  past  Askelon  and  Qaza,  they  roll  muUl 
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PAST  in  their  desolating  waves  wider  and  still  wider,  until  they  subside  in  the  great 
'•  desert  that  lies  between  Arabia  and  Africa.  Let  us  ride  up  to  the  crest  of  thai 
bold  sand-wave,  and  take  a  farewell  look  at  this  prospect,  so  eminent^  Sjrian. 
Ibrahim  Pacha  told  the  Emeer  of  Shwoi&t  that  he  bad  three  different  tea* 
beneath  his  feet— the  blue  Mediterrinean,  this  yellow  KftllllblLt>  and  the  silver; 
sea  of  this  olive  SahrHh.  Though  we  may  not  admire  the  poetiy  of  the  pachs, 
we  will  'the  scene  that  inspired  it.  All  he  saw  is  before  us ;  and  with  the 
noble  Lebanon  for  background,  receding  and  rising,  range  over  range,  op  to 
where  Si&nnin  leans  his  snowy  head  i^gaiQst  the  marble  vault  of  heaven.  Pic- 
turesque villages  by  the  hundred  sleep  at  his  feet,  cling  to  his  sides,  hide  in  ba 
bosom,  or  stand  out  in  bold  relief  upon  his  ample  shoulders,  giving  life  and 
animation  to  the  scene. 

We  will  now  rest  and  lunch  at  this  khfin  Khiildeh.  It  has  taken  three 
hours  to  reach  it  Though  you  haye  but  little  relish  for  rotten  ruins,  there  ii 
something  hereabouts  will  surely  interest  you.  This  broken  tower,  crowning 
the  top  of  a  half-natural,  half-artificial  mound,  the  guide-books  will  tell  you, 
A  tele-  is  one  of  those  telegraphic  beacons  which  Bt  Helen  built  along  the  road  from 
ffraphie  Jerusalem  to  Constantinople,  to  convey  to  her  royal  son  the  very  first  tidings 
of  the  discovery  of  the  true  cross,  for  which  she  was  then  ransacking  the  nib* 
bish  of  the  Holy  City.  You  may  accept  that,  or  else  suppose  that  it  was  one 
of  a  system  of  watch-towers  for  the  defence  of  the  coast,  such  as  ane  still  kept 
up  along  the  shores  of  Spain  and  Algiers.  The  hill  itself,  however,  speaks  of 
remote  antiquity.  But  by  far  the  most  remarkable  relics  of  past  ages  are 
Ancient  tboso  sarcophagi  on  the  side  of  the  mountain.  Their  number  is  surprising, 
«reo-  since  for  ages  the  inhabitants  have  been  breaking  them  up  for  building-^tone, 
^  ^^  and  burning  them  into  lime ;  and  still  there  are  hundreds  of  them  lying  about 
on  the  face  of  the  hilL  They  are  of  all  sizes ;  some  eight  Teet  long,  and  in  lair 
proportioi),  the  resting-place  of  giants ;  others  were  made  for  small  childreiL 
Many  are  hewn  in  the  live  rock ;  others  are  single  coffins  cut  out  of  separate 
blocks.  All  had  heavy  lids,  of  various  shapes,  approaching  to  that  of  an 
American  coffin,  but  with  the  comers  raised.  They  are,  no  doubt,  very  ancient 
Lift  the  lid,  and  the  dust  within  differs  not  from  the  surrounding  soil  from 
which  grows  the  corn  of  the  current  year.  And  so  it  was  twenty  oeoturies 
ago,  I  suppose.  They  are  without  inscriptions,  and  have  nothing  about  them 
to  determine  their  age  or  origin.  Here  is  a  cherub  on  one,  with  wings  ex* 
panded,  as  if  about  to  fly  away  to  the  '*  better  laud ;"  yonder  is  axiother  with 
a  palm  branch,— emblem  of  immortality ;  wliile  that  laige  one  has  three  war- 
like figures,  the  chosen  companions,  perhajjs,  of  some  ancient  hero,  fiat  on 
none  of  them  is  there  a  single  mark  or  scratch  which  might  indicate  that  those 
who  made  them  had  an  alphabet  Who  were  they  1  Certainly  neither  Greeks 
nor  Romans.  I  find  no  mention  of  this  place,  unless  it  be  the  Heldua,  which, 
according  to  the  "  Jerusalem  Itinerary,''  was  twelve  miles  south  of  Beiri^t  This 
distance,  however,  would  take  us  to  the  next  kh&n — Ghdfer  en  Naamy ;  and 
there  was  au  ancient  tower  near  it    Mark  Antony  spent  some  time  at  a  fon 
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between  BcirAt  and  Sidon,  called  Dnkekome,  waiting  for  Cleopatra.    Per-  craftm 
hajn  this  tower-crowned  hill  marks  the  spot  where  these  mighty  revellers  met       ^- 
and  fettted*    However  that  may  be,  we  must  now  leave  it.    An  hoar's  easy, 
or  rather  uneasy,  ride  through  the  deep  sand  of  the  shore,  will  bring  us  to  our 
tent  on  the  green  bank  of  the  Damftr. 

Here,  on  the  brow  of  this  rocky  hill,  we  have  the  lime-kilns  yon  spoke  o^  umo- 
and  men  in  the  very  act  ef  breaking  up  sarcophagi  to  feed  them.    It  is  unpar-  ^'^"*> 
donable  sacrilege  thus  to  destroy  tho^  venerable  antiquities.    It  is  outrageous 
Vandalism. 

Instead  of  hurling  anathemas  at  these  barbarians,  we  had  better  drop  a  tear 
of  compassion  over  such  ignorance,  and  then  see  if  we  cannot  draw  some  lesson 
of  instmction  from  even  these  destnictive  kilns.  You  see  an  immense  quan- 
tity of  this  low,  matted  thorn-btish  collected  aroqnd  them.  That  is  the  fuel 
with  which  the  lime  is  burned-  And  thus  it  was  in  the  days  of  (saiah.  "  The 
people,"  says  he,  *'  shall  be  as  the  burnings  of  lime ;  as  thorns  cut  up  shall  they  Thorn*  cat 
be  humed  in  ihtfirtP  ^  Those  people  among  the  rocks  yonder  are  cutting  up  "^ 
thorns  with  their  mattocks  and  pruuing-hooks  and  gathering  them  into  bundles 
to  be  bnmed  in  these  burnings  of  lime.  It  is  a  carious  fidelity  to  real  life, 
thaty  when  the  thorns  are  merely  to  be  destroyed,  they  are  never  cut  up,  but 
set  on  fire  where  they  grow.    They  are  only  ciU  up  for  the  lime-kiln. 

And  here  is  the  Damflr,  with  our  tent  pitched  among  oleanders  and  willows 
—a  picturesque  position  for  our  first  encampment,    permit  me  to  introduce 
y»a  to  the  bouse  of  your  pilgrimage.    Sallm  h^  placed  your  cot  and  luggage  Tbi  tent 
on  the  right,  and  mine  on  the  left.    We  will  pursue  this  arrangement  here- 
after, and  thereby  avoid  much  confusion. 

It  looks  very  inviting,  and  promises  well  for  f\iture  comfort.  The  sojourn- 
ing in  tents,  in  the  land  where  the  patriarchs  tabernacled  so  many  centuries 
ago,  not  only  takes  my  fancy  captive,  but  is  in  beautiful  unison  with  our  object. 

It  i&.  A  coach  or  car,  with  its  bustle  and  hurry,  would  be  intolerable  here; 
and  even  a  fussy,  &shionable  hotel  wou}d  be  a  nuisance.  Let  us  enjoy  the 
luxury  of  liberty,  and,  while  dinner  is  preparing,  take  a  stroll  at  our  l^i^iue  up 
this  fine  wady. 

Thia  name,  Dam(ir,  is  it  a  mere  variation  of  the  Tamyras  of  Strabo,  the  The 
Damura  of  Polybius  ?  ^'^^ 

Yes,  if  the  variation  is  not  that  of  the  Greek  and  Roman.  I  suspect  that 
Dam&r  is  the  true  original  The  main  source  of  this  river  is  near '  Ain  Zehal* 
teh,  a  village  five  hours  to  the  east,  under  the  lofty  ridge  of  Lebanon.  Other 
streams  from  the  mountain  farther  north  unite  with  this  at  Jisr  el  K4dy,  on 
the  road  from  Beiriit  to  Beir  el  Eamar.  Below  this  the  river  turns  westward, 
and  falls  into  the  sea  just  south  of  this  long,  stripling  village  of  MiUIlakah. 
Though  not  more  than  twenty-five  miles  long,  yet,  from  the  vast  extent  of  lofty 
ir.<mntains  which  pour  their  winter  floods  into  its  channel,  it  rises  suddenly 
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into  a  furiouB,  unfordable  river.     Many  people  are  carried  away  by  it  and 
perish  at  this  ford.    This  broken  bridge  was  built  by  the  Emeer  Beahtr  She- 
hib,  some  thirty-five  years  ago ;  but  it  soon  gave  way  before  the  Tioleooe  of 
the  stream.    From  the  nature  of  the  bottom,  it  has  always  been  difEicidt  tc 
establish  a  bridge  at  this  phioe.    The  emir  erected  his  on  the  ruins  of  one 
more  ancient,  built  probably  by  the  Romans,  and  with  no  better  snccesa  than 
they.    The  river  frequently  changes  its  channel,  and  the  Romans  ODostmcted 
this  heavy  wall  running  up  the  stream  to  confine  it  to  its  proper  bed  ;  but  in 
winter  it  sets  all  bounds  at  defiance.    During  a  great  flood  last  year  It  apreai 
through  these  gardens  of  M&allakah,  tore  up  the  mulbeny-trees,  and  swept 
them  off  to  the  sea.    The  scenery  around  the  head  of  this  river  is  not  so  wild 
as  in  many  other  places ;  but  the  basins  of  the  different  tributaries  expand  oo 
an  immense  scale— spreading  up  the  declivities  of  Lebanon,  and  opening  out 
prospects  which,  for  depth  and  height,  vastneas  and  variety,  are  rarely  »v- 
passed.    The  view  from  Mutyar  Abeih,  to  which  I  directed  your  eye  as  we 
came  along  the  shore,  is  particularly  impressive.    The  wady  of  'Ain  Zehalteh 
abounds  in  remarkable  cliffs  of  blue  argillaceous  marl,  which  are  subject  to 
slides  and  avalanches  on  a  terrific  scale.    The  Emir  Hyder,  in  his  *'  Uistory 
of  Lebanon,*'  says,  that  about  ninety-five  years  ago  a  projecting  tenaoe  at  Kefr 
NabrtLkh,  which  had  a  small  village  on  it,  parted  from  the  main  mountain, 
and  plunged  with  prodigious  uproar  into  the  wady  below,  carrying  houses,  gar- 
dens, and  trees  with  it  in  horrid  confiision.    It  completely  stopped  tlie  river 
for  seven  days.    Repeatedly  have  I  stood  on  the  awfiil  precipice,  and  gazed 
upon  the  wrecks  of  this  avalanche  with  terror.    Few  heads  are  steady  enough 
for  the  giddy  perch ;  and  no  one  breathes  freely  there,  or  looks  without  a  slnid- 
der  into  the  gulf,  which  opens  fifteen  himdred  feet  directly  below  him.    The 
emeer  relates  that  one  man  who  was  on  the  sliding  mass  escaped  nulinrt,  Uit 
was  ever  after  a  raving  mania&    The  catastrophe  occurred  during  the  life  «f 
the  historian,  and  not  far  from  his  home,  and  we  may  therefore  give  full  creilit 
to  his  narrative.    I  have  seen  many  similar  slides  on  Lebanon.    Indeed,  tlicy 
occur  every  winter,  but  rarely  on  so  gigantic  a  scale,  or  aecomiianied  by  circum- 
stances so  romantic  and  tragical. 

Such  avalanches  appear  to  have  been  known  even  in  the  days  of  Job,  and 
he  refers  to  them  to  illustrate  the  overtlirow  of  vain  man's  ho^ie  and  confi- 
dence. ''  Surely,"  says  he,  "  the  niomitaiu  falling  cometh  to  nought,  and  the 
rock  is  removed  out  of  his  place;"  ^  and  he  connects  this  wjth  the  waters  which 
wear  the  stones,  when,  as  now,  they  were  occasioned  by  the  great  rains  of 
winter. 

They  were,  i>erhaps,  more  common  in  ancient  days  than  at  present  But 
there  comes  tlie  call  for  dinner,  and  we  must  retiuii  to  the  tent 

What  an  abundant  table  the  Lord,  by  the  ministration  of  this  lively  cook  of 
ours,  has  spread  for  us  here  in  the  wilderness !    Neatly  got  up,  too,  and 
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nothing  seems  wanting.    Do  you  know,  I  looked  on  during  those  days  of  pre-  obaptim 
pAration  at  Beirftt  with  wonder  and  alarm  at  the  hundred  and  one  things       ^• 
which  JOQ  were  gathering  around  you.    I  could  not  oonoeive  where  they  were 
to  be  stowed  away,  or  how  they  were  to  he  carried  on  the  mules.    Now  I  find 
that  ereiything  has  a  place,  and  an  office  to  dischaige.    It  is  said  that  Bona- 
]>arte  never  spent  more  than  fifteen  minutes  at  the  table.    However  that  may 
be,  I  have  no  inclination  to  devote  much  time  at  present  to  this  '*  vulgar 
Tunction  of  eating."    Dinner  over,  I  cannot  abide  the  tent ;  for,  though  it  has 
somewhat  the  shape,  it  has  none  of  the  glory  of  this  stany  canopy  above.    As 
to  sleep,  the  very  idea  seems  absurd.    Gould  one  sleep  on  the  golden  streets  Pilgrim 
of  the  Kew  Jerusalem  the  first  night  7    Tou  shake  your  head  reprovingly,  and  '*^"*'t^^ 
the  allusion  is  extravagant,  but  all  my  present  surroundings  seem  equally  so. 
Boyhood's  possible  and  impossible  fancies  are  gathering  thick  about  me  in 
living  realities.    I  was  ever  given  to  reverie,  and  many  a  day,  beneath  the 
leafy  canopy  of  maple-trees  on  the  banks  of  our  own  Ohio,  have  lain  at  ease, 
and  dreamed  of  this  land  of  the  sun,  its  mysteries  and  its  miracles,  andionged 
to  be  there,  and  wondered  if  I  ever  should.    And  now  I  am  here,  on  the  shore 
of  this  great  and  wide  sea,  with  its  everlasting  anthem  going  up  to  the  listen- 
t»g  stan^    Here  am  I — ^but  yon  smile,  and  I  do  not  choose  just  now  to  fur- 
Dtah  food  for  your  mirth. 
Better  stop.    Why,  you  have  been  dreaming,  with  that  Longfellow,  who 

"  Uaed  to  He 
And  gaze  Into  the  ranimer  iky. 
Where  tlie  selling  cloade  went  by 
Like  ahipe  upon  the 


AD  this  is  a  quarter  of  a  century  behind  my  experience.  At  that  remote 
date  I  might  have  understood  you,  but  not  now.  From  this,  on,  waste  no  more 
{•reath  in  rhapsodies.  A  pilgrimage  to  Palestine  has  too  much  of  the  real  in 
It  to  permit  us  to  expire  in  the  romantic.  We  had  better  prepare  to  imitate 
this  muleteer,  that  we  may  be  ready  for  the  early  dawn,  and  the  bustle  of  a 
new  day* 

The  fellow  is  lound  asleep  on  the  bare  ground,  and,  like  Jacob  at  Bethel,  he  a  itone- 
has  actually  got  a  stone  for  his  pillow.  pioow. 

You  will  often  see  that  in  this  country.  I  have  tried  it  myself^  but  could 
never  bring  sleep  and  stone  pillows  together.  I  suspect  Jacob  was  not  used 
to  it,  for  he  was  disturbed  with  extraordinary  dreams;  but  to  Ahmed,  with  his 
bard  bead  and  stuffed  cap,  this  stone  is  soft  as  a  cushion  of  down. 

You  do  not  mean  that  he  will  sleep  all  night  on  this  sand,  and  with  no 
ooTeting  but  his  old  cloak 

Certainly  ;  and  if  he  were  at  home  he  would  do  the  same,  at  least  as  to  Sleeping 
ourering.    This  custom  of  sleeping  in  their  ordinary  clothes  is  the  basis  of  that  J^^f^ 
humane  law  of  Moses  for  the  protection  of  the  poor :  ^*  If  thou  at  all  take  thy 
nei^boui's  raiment  to  pledge,  thou  shalt  deliver  it  unto  him  by  that  the  sun 
gpeth  down ;  for  that  is  his  covering  only,  it  is  his  raiment  for  his  skin : 
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wherein  ehaU  he  deep  /**  ^  I  euTy  him  hw  BlumheiB ;  thej  are  fche  tweet  onet  of 
the  labouring  man.  And  now  come  in  ;  let  us  consult  the  *'  best  of  books." 
and  then  commend  ounelves  and  all  we  love  to  that  good  Shepherd  whc 
slumbem  not  nor  sleeps. 


CHAMfiR  YL 
DAMTTB  TO  ABT  tmrAS. 


Aihep- 
herd  And 
tUb  flock. 


A  ahtpllerd  and  his  flock. 

Bad  roadt— An  Mt  ander  liU  bardfln. 

Notation  of  time. 

Tatoolng— If  arkt  on  bee,  and  *'  spots.'* 


Jlyeh— Keby  TQnaa— Jonah. 
Whales— Gourds, 
tarshlsh— Sailors— Nineveh. 
Uoras— Homed  ladlea— Tantoium. 
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Ws  are  &?oured  with  another  bright  morning,  which  you  hare  been  improf- 
ing,  as  I  see,  by  an  early  ramble  over  the  hills ;  but  come  down  to  the  river. 
There  is  something  going  forward  worth  seeing.  Ton  sh^berd  ia  about  t» 
lead  his  flock  across ;  and — as  our  Lord  says  of  the  good  shepherd — ^you 
observe  that  he  goes  before,  and  the  sheep  follow.  Kot  all  in  the  saine 
manner,  however.  Some  enter  boldly,  and  come  straight  across.  These  are 
the  loved  ones  of  the  flock,  who  keep  hard  by  the  footsteps  of  the  shepherd, 
whether  sauntering  through  green  meadows  by  the  still  waters,  feeding  upcHi 
the  mountains,  or  resting  at  noon  beneath  the  shadow  of  great  rocks.  And 
now  others  enter,  but  in  doubt  and  alarm.  Far  from  their  guide,  they  miA 
the  ford,  and  are  carried  down  the  river,  some  more,  some  less ;  and  yet,  one 
by  one,  they  all  struggle  over  and  make  good  their  landing.  Notice  those 
little  lambs.  They  refuse  to  enter,  and  must  be  driven  into  the  stream  by  tlie 
shepherd's  dpg,  mentioned  by  Job  in  his  '^  parable."  Poor  things !  how  ttiey 
leap,  and  plunge,  and  bleat  in  terror !  That  weak  one  yonder  will  be  swept 
quite  away,  and  perish  iu  the  sea.  But  no ;  the  shepherd  himself  Iea|fi  int^ 
the  stream,  lifts  it  into  his  bosom,  and  bears  it  trembling  to  the  shore.  All 
safely  over,  bow  happy  they  appear !  The  lambs  frisk  and  gambol  about  in 
high  spiritSi  while  the  older  ones  gather  round  their  faitlifiil  guide,  and  luok 
up  to  him  in  subdued  but  expressive  thankfukiess. 

Now,  can  you  watch  such  a  scene  and  not  think  of  that  Shepherd  who 
leadetb  Joseph  like  a  flock  ;  and  of  another  river,  which  all  bis  sheep  must 
cross  ?  He,  too,  goes  before,  and,  as  in  the  case  of  this  flock,  they  who  keep 
near  him  fear  no  eviL  They  hear  his  sweet  voice  sayuig,  "When  tliou 
passest  through  the  waters,  I  will  be  with  thee ;  and  through  the  fluods 
they  shall  not  overflow  thee."  ^    With  eye  fastened  on  him,  they  scarcely  see 
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Jje  stream,  or  f^l  its  oold  and  threatening  waves.  The  great  majority^  how-  ohaptbb 
•%>er,  **  linger,  shivering  on  the  brink,  and  fear  to  launch  away."  They  lag  ^'' 
lehind,  louk  down  upon  the  dark  river,  and,  like  Peter  on  stormy  Gtennesaret 
*hen  Caith  failed,  U|ey  b^n  to  sink.  Then  they  ciy  for  help,  and  not  in 
rain.  The  good  Shepherd  hastens  to  their  rescue ;  asd  none  of  all  His  flock 
mil  ever  perish.  Even  the  weakest  Umbkins  are  carried  safely  over.  I  once 
oiw  flocks  crossing  the  Jordan  **  to  Canaan's  fair  and  happy  land  ;*'  and  there 
Lhe  scene  was  even  more  striking  and  impressive.  The  river  was  broader,  the 
;umnt  stronger,  and  the  flocks  larger ;  while  the  shepherds  were  more  pic- 
turesque and  Biblical  The  catastrophe,  too,  with  which  many  poor  sheep  were 
tlireatened — of  being  swept  down  into  that  mysterious  Sea  of  Death  which 
iwaliowrs  up  the  Jordan  itself— was  more  solemn  and  suggestive^ 

Bat  it  is  eight  o'clock — high  time  to  be  on  our  way.  We  must  be  more 
expeditious  in  the  morning,  or  our  progress  will  be  slow  indeed.  The  road 
leads  along  and  over  this  rocky  headland,  called  Nukkftr  es  S'adiat ;  which 
answers  to  the  Platoiieuro  mentioned  by  Polybius  as  the  battle-field  between 
iVntiochus  the  Qreat  and  the  army  of  Ptolemy  under  Nicolan& 

It  is  an  ugly  pass  to  force  against  an  enemy  holding  these  rugged  heights. 
My  horse  can  scarcely  keep  his  feet  on  this  detestable  pavement 

Now  take  the  advice  of  an  old  traveller,  and  learn  to  possess  your  soul  in  Bod  nMd« 
patience,  even  when  blundering  over  such  paths  as  thia  Wearied,  perplexed, 
and  disgusted,  many  tourists  tear  through  this  most  interesting  country,  having 
eyes  that  see  not,  ears  that  hear  not,  and  hearts  that  cannot  understand. 
Better  take  for  granted  that  we  have  gone  through  these  annoyances  from 
I>aa  to  Beersheba— have  declined  every  case,  direct  and  oblique,  of  bad  roads, 
bakrahy  and  bnksMsh,  and  thrown  them  aside  as  having  nothing  to  do  with 
i>ur  daily  joumeyings.  It  is  only  thus  that  one  can  preserve  an  even  temper, 
a  joyous  heart,  and  a  mind  awake  to  the  scenes  and  scenery  along  the  way. 
We  cannot  afford  to  have  our  peace  disturbed  by  such  trifles.  It  would  seri- 
oiulj  interfere  with  the  main  purpose  of  onr  pilgrimage,  which  we  must  never 
(iirget.  Fur  example,  this  very  path,  so  rocky  and  so  slippery,  furnishes  a 
commentary  on  another  of  those  humane  precepts  which  distinguish  the 
Mosaic  cod&  See  those  men  lifting  a  poor  donkey  that  has  fallen  under  its 
load.  Moses  says,  *'  If  thou  see  the  ass  of  him  that  hateth  thee  lying  under  his  The  an 
burden,  and  wouldest  forbear  to  help  him,  thou  shalt  surely  help  with  him."  ^  ^^  ^^ 
Now  the  people  lifting  this  donkey  are  bitter  enemies—Maronites  and  Druses 
--quite  recently  engaged  in  a  bloody  social  war,  and  ready  to  begin  again  on 
the  v&j  first  opportunity,  and  yet  they  help  to  lift  the  ass  that  is  lying  under 
bis  harden^  as  though  they  were  the  very  best  friends  in  the  world.  We  have 
m  this  simple  incident  the  identical  occasion  for  the  precept,  and  its  most 
literal  fulfilment  Nor  is  this  all.  It  is  fair  to  infer,  from  the  peculiar  speci- 
(kration  made  by  Moses,  that  the  people  in  his  day  were  divided  into  inimical 
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rABV  partiei  and  dins,  just  at  tbej  now  are  in  these  mountains.  Moaea  would  net 
>•  have  mentioned  the  aaa  of  an  enemy  if  oiemiea  were  not  so  oomraon  tikat  tbe 
caae  specified  was  likeiy  to  occor.  80,  also,  we  may  oondnde  that  the  donkeys 
were  half  starred,  and  then  oferioaded  by  their  croel  masters,  for  each  are 
now  the  conditions  in  wUch  these  poor  slaves  of  all  work  oidinarily  fall  ander 
their  hardens ;  and  that  then,  as  now,  it  required  tiie  united  strength  of  as 
least  two  penons  lifting,  one  on  either  side,  to  enaUe  the  ass  to  riae  oat  d 
his  painful  and  often  dangerous  predicament  The  plan  is  to  lift  the  heaat  to 
its  fleet  without  taking  off  the  load,  whidi  is  a  tedious  business.  And,  once 
more,  we  may  infer  with  certainty  that  the  roads  were  then  as  roogfa  and 
.  slippery  as  this  which  has  upset  your  patience  and  our  unfortunate  donkey. 
AU  theK  deductions  I  beliere  to  be  very  near  tbe  truth.  Manners  and  cpa- 
toms,  men  and  things,  roads  and  loada^  continue  Tery  much  what  they  were 
three  thousand  years  ago. 

The  truth  of  that  becomes  more  and  more  evident  the  farther  we  advance. 
Voices  address  the  ear  from  all  sides,  and  signals  hang  out  on  every  hill-top 
to  catch  the  eye.  The  stone  cries  out  of  the  wall,  and  the  beam  out  of  tb« 
timber  will  answer.^  We  only  need  to  know  how  to  put  them  to  the  ques- 
tion. 
Kototkm  Without  being  resposible  for  your  aecommodatum  of  Habakkuk,  the  idei 
orttzDc  If  correct  enough,  and  should  be  remembered  and  acted  upon  oontinuaUy  m 
our  travels.  Let  us  tiy  the  experiment  with  this  man  that  cornea  to  meet 
us.  Ask  him  the  time  of  day,  and  he  will  infallibly  reply  that  it  is  about  the 
third  hour.  If  it  were  near  noon  he  would  say  the  sixth.  Inqnire  the  day  of 
the  week,  he  wiU  tell  you  it  is  the  fourth  day,  just  as  Moses  wrote.'  Question 
bim  further  on  the  point,  and  he  will  inform  you  that  hist  night  and  this 
morning  make  up  the  fourth  day.  They  count  from  sunset  to  aunset  as 
Adam  did,  and  the  coming  evening  belongs  to  to-morrow.  But  here  ia  some- 
thing  else  to  claim  attention,  whether  we  will  or  not— Arabs  watering  their 
flocka  at  this  ancient  welL  They  are  adroit  thieves  and  most  importanale 
beggars.  One  of  them  stole  my  water-jug,  from  which  I  had  just  slaked  his 
real  or  pretended  thirst ;  so  let  your  purse  lie  at  the  bottom  of  your  pocket, 
and  look  to  your  handkerchief  and  every  loose  article  about  you.  l>o  you 
Tattooinf.  notice  that  the  women  are  all  tattooed  ? 

Is  it  that  which  gives  such  a  blue  tinge  to  their  lips  7 
Mark! on  Yes;  and  those  marks  on  the  forehead,  chin,  breast,  arms,  hands,  and 
^  "^^  feet,  are  all  various  patterns  and  figures  of  this  most  ancient  art  The  effect 
is  anything  but  agreeable  to  our  taste.  All  Orientals,  however,  have  a 
passion  for  it  Moses  either  instituted  some  such  custom  or  appropriated 
one  already  existing  to  a  religious  purpose.  He  says,  "  And  thou  shalt  show 
thy  son  in  that  day,  saying.  This  is  done  because  of  that  which  the  Lord  did 
unto  me  when  I  came  forth  out  of  Egypt ;  and  it  shall  be  for  a  sign  unto  thee 

*  h^U  IL  11.  t  Qen  L  IS. 


TATTOOraO. 


upon  tlij  hiTtd,  ud  for  a  memorial  between  thine  ejei ;"  (or  16th,)  "  for  »  <n 

tokenupon  tijh»nd,»nd  for  frontJet*  between  thine  eyes."'    This  practiteof 


Diarklng  retiglotu  tokens  niion  the  bands  and  artna  is  altuMt  universal  among  i* 
tbe  Arabs,  of  all  sects  and  claises.    Christian  pilgrims  to  Jennalem  have  the  '" 
operation  performed  tbere,  as  the  most  holy  place  known  to  their  religion.    1 
have  watched  the  process  of  imprinting  them,  and  it  is  not  a  little  painfuL    A 
nTinihcr  of  needles  are  bound  tightly  together  in  the  shape  of  the  desired 
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figure,  or  bo  that  the  figure  on  he  marked  out  b;  them.    The  ikin  ber,| 
pnnctured  in  the  required  p«tt«m,  certua  mixtares  of  colouring  matter  in 


miy 


mhhed  in,  anil  tlic  place  bound  with  a  tight  bandage.  Oiinpowder,  varioual; 
prepared,  is  very  commonlj  employed,  and  it  is  that  which  gives  tij  the  tattooir^ 
of  these  Bedawln  its  bluish  tinge.    Mr.  Lane  tells  lu  that  in  Egypt  Emoke-black 
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muted  with  the  milk  of  a  woman  is  used;  and  subsequently  a  paste  of  fresh-  oDAPTsa 
fiouoded  leaves  of  clover,  or  white  beet,  is  applied,  so  as  to  give  a  greenish  ^''- 
blue  colour  to  the  marks.  It  is  well  ascertained  that  this  tattooing  prevailed 
in  Egypt  even  before  the  time  of  Moses.  If  he  appropriated  it  to  sacred 
purpoees,  the  patterns  may  have  been  so  devised  as  to  commemorate  the 
delivexanoe  of  tlie  children  of  Israel  from  bondage.  Possibly  the  figure  of  the 
Paschal  Lamb,  whose  blood  on  the  door-posts  caused  the  Angel  of  Death  to 
pass  over  their  houses,  was  wrought  into  these  tokens  and  frontlets.  The 
command  to  have  the  great  acts  of  the  Lord  as  signs  upon  the  hand,  &c., 
may  appear  to  contradict  the  prohibition  in  Leviticus,  where  the  people  are 
forbidden  not  only  to  make  any  cuttings  for  the  dead,  but  also  to  print  any 
marks  upon  themselves.^  But  the  direction  in  Exod.  xiiL  9,  16,  specifies 
certain  purposes  for  which  such  signs  and  frontlets  were  to  be  used,  and  this 
in  Leviticus  mentions  others  for  which  they  were  made  by  the  heathen,  and 
which  Moses  forbade  the  Jews  to  imitate.  No  doubt  these  cuttings  and 
prints  had  an  idolatrous  or  superstitious  signification,  which  Moses  desired  to 
condemn.  In  the  last  song  which  he  taught  the  children  of  Israel,  he 
upbraids  the  foolish  people  and  unwise,  because  their  spot  was  not  the  spot  of  The  ipot 
God's  children.*  It  is  probable  that  the  worshippers  of  the  true  God  had  ®^y^J^ 
])eculiar  marks  to  distinguish  them  from  idolaters,  which  these  ''  corrupters  " 
refused  to  wear,  imprinting  others  used  by  the  heathen.  In  the  Revelation, 
allusions  to  such  religious  marks  are  too  numerous  to  be  specified.  Isaiah, 
however,  has  a  most  beautiful  reference  to  them,  which  we  may  quote,  to 
strengthen  oiu-  trust  in  the  watchful  providence  of  our  heavenly  Father : 
**  Can  a  woman  foTget  her  sucking  child,  that  she  should  not  have  compassion 
on  the  son  of  her  womb  ?  Yea,  they  may  forget,  yet  will  not  I  forget  thee. 
Behold,  I  have  graven  thee  on  the  palms  of  my  hands;  thy  walls  are  con-  Name* 
tinually  before  me."*  As  to  these  Arabs,  whose  blue  lips  started  us  off  upon  ?**."'  ^ 
this  digression,  we  shall  have  many  occasions  to  notice  tlieir  strange  ways  and 
singular  customs.  Those  dingy  brown  things  peeping  out  of  the  bushes  on 
the  mountain  side  are  their  tents,  and  they  are  found  spread  over  the  whole 
oountty,  from  Egypt  to  Mount  Taurus. 

Here  are  men  on  our  left  digging  stone  out  of  this  sand-hill,  and  you  may 
l»e  certain  that  they  are  uncovering  the  remains  of  some  ancient  town.  The 
"  Jerusalem  Itinerary"  places  Porphyreon  in  this  neighbourhood,  and  I  suppose 
tliat  these  sand-covered  ruins  mark  the  exact  site  of  that  city.  This  whole 
Tieighbourbood  is  now  called  Jiyeh.  Jiyeh. 

What  place  is  this  to  which  we  are  coming  ? 

Keby  YCmas — the  prophet  Jonas — or,  rather,  his  tomb.  Nrhr 

Indeed !    That  starts  inquiries  which  I  have  long  had  on  hand  in  reference  ^^"^ 
to  Home  of  the  incidents  in  the  experience  of  that  very  remarkable  prophet 
Is  this  low  building  on  our  left  the  tomb  ? 
^— ™^'*^~^-^-^~       •^—^—^^''^^——^^•^  — ^-^^^^^^—       ^—^^^  — ^^^^^^^ 

>  Lev.  xiA.  2&  *  Uuuc  xxxU.  ft  *  Iso.  xUx.  15,  16 
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Mn        The  tint  ii  a  kbfto;  that  Kmth  of  it  conUini  tbe  gntTe,  <x  m 
*•       hw  room*  atUcbed  for  tbe  keeper,  ud  tito  fat  the  accominodAtioo  a 


pilgrimi— mottl;  Moslems  and  DniBes— who  come  to  discharge  certain  towi 
made  to  the  shrine.  It  is  in  the  hands  of  Mosleins,  and  this  crooked,  cIdI>- 
footed  anitoni;,  hobbling  toward  us  for  a  hQkshfsh,  is  tlie  keeper,  t  bare 
repeatedlj  spent  the  night  here,  and  listened  again  and  again  to  hU 
exaggerated  account  of  Jonah's  awkward  cruise  with  the  wbal&  Ue  derontlj 
betievea  that  the  prophet  was  safelj  landed  on  this  sand;  beach;  and,  for 
aught  I  know,  he  nis;  be  correct,  though  sereral  other  places  cUim  tlie 
honour;  and  JosepbuB  sap  he  was  landed  on  the  shores  of  the  Euxine — far 
enough  from  this,  cerbunl;. 
<t  I  care  vei;  little  about  these  discrepancies  as  to  the  place.  There  arc 
other  questions,  however,  which  I  wish  to  have  answered.  The  Bible  sa)?, 
that  the  Iiord  had  prepared  a  great  fish  to  swallow  up  the  prophet) '  but  in 
Matthew^  it  is  called  a  leltaU  b;  our  Saviour.  Now,  if  I  am  correctly 
infotmed,  tiiere  are  do  whales  in  the  Mediterranean.  How  do  jou  cxplaia 
this? 
n  fiimplj  b;  tbe  fact  that  the  multiplication  of  ships  in  this  sea,  after  the 
"  time  of  Jonah,  frightened  them  out  of  it,  as  other  causes  have  driven  all  lions 
out  of  Palestine,  where  the;  were  once  numerous.  It  b  well  known  that  s-iuie 
of  tbe  beet  fishing  stations,  even  in  the  great  oceans,  have  been  abandoned  b; 
the  whales  because  of  the  multitude  of  whalers  that  visited  them.  This  .<iea 
would,  of  course,  be  forsaken.    If  you  could  stock  it  thoroughly  with  these 
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monsten  to-day,  there  would  be  none  left  a  year  hence.    Bat,  up  to  the  time  ohaptbi 

of  Jonah,  navigation  was  in  its  infancy,  ships  were  few  and  small,  and  they      ^*- 

kept  mostly  along  the  shores,  leaving  the  interior  undisturbed.    Whales  may 

t  herefore  have  been  common  in  the  Mediterranean.    And  there  are  instances 

<  »n  record  of  the  appearance  of  huge  marine  creatures  in  this  sea  in  ancient 

tl&ys.    Some  of  these  may  have  been  whales.    The  Hebrew  word  d&g,  it  is 

tnie,  means  simply  any  great  fish ;  but  nothing  is  gained  by  resorting  to  such 

2i.  solution  of  the  difficulty.    Our  Lord  calls  it  a  whale,  and  I  am  contented 

^ith  his  tzmnslation;  and  whale  it  was,  not  a  shark  or  lamia,  as  some  critics 

maintain.    In  a  word,  the  whole  afiJEiir  was  miraculous,  and,  as  such,  is  taken 

t  Mit  of  the  category  of  difficulties.    If  a  whale  had  never  before  been  in  the 

>tediterranean,  God  could  bring  one  to  the  exact  spot  needed  as  easily  as  he 

brought  the  ram  to  the  place  where  Abraham  was  coming  to  sacrifice  Isaac. 

lie  could  also  furnish  the  necessary  capacity  to  accomplish  the  end  intended. 

1 1  IB  idle,  and  worse— cowardly,  to  withhold  our  faith  in  a  Bible  miracle  until 

u  e  can  find  or  invent  some  way  in  which  the  thing  might  have  happened  unth- 

out  any  gnat  mirade  after  alL 

la  there  any  gourd  in  this  country  of  growth  so  rapid  as  to  lay  a  foundation  The  Ronrd 
f«  >r  the  statement  that  Jonah's  grew  up  in  a  night  ?  —what 

Certainly  not;  but,  without  any  of  that  anxiety  about  the  how  and  the  jMf-  *** 
s^Ue  in  miracles,  we  may  remark  that  there  is  an  economical  propriety  in  select- 
in .;  this  vine  rather  than  any  other,  and  for  several  reasons.  It  is  very  commonly 
U£c<l  for  trailing  over  temporary  arbours.     It  grows  with  extraordinary 
r.ipidity.    In  a  few  days  after  it  has  fiiirly  begun  to  run^  the  whole  arbour  is 
O'vered.    It  form's  a  shade  absolutely  impenetrable  to  the  sun's  rays  even  at 
III  »oiM]ay.    It  flourishes  best  in  the  very,  hottest  part  of  summer.    And,  lastly, 
when  injured  or  cut,  it  withers  away  with  equal  rapidity.    In  selecting  the 
Kourd,  therefore,  there  is  not  only  an  adherence  to  verisimilitude,  which  is  a  Tine, 
always  becoming,  but  there  is  also  an  economy,  if  we  may  so  speak,  in  the 
expenditure  of  miraculous  agency.    The  question  is  not  about  power  at  alL 
The  same  God  who  caused  the  gourd  to  grow  in  a  night,  could  make  a  cedar 
ti»  M?  likewise;  but  this  would  be  a  wide  departure  from  the  general  method 
<  f  miimcolous  interposition,  wbich  is,  to  employ  it  no  further  than  is  necessary 
u*  secnre  the  result  required.    When  Lazarus  was  to  be  raised,  for  example, 
Martha  must  guide  to  the  tomb,  some  miist  remove  the  stone  from  the  cave's 
iiiouthy  and  others  loose  the  risen  Lazarus  from  his  grave-clothes.    So,  when 
Jonah  was  to  be  sheltered  firom  the  burning  sun,  that  which  was  best  adapted 
t>  the  purpoM,  and  which  grew  with  the  greatest  rapidity,  was  selected  to 
luake  the  shade. 

la  there  any  reason  to  suppose  that,  after  all,  it  was  not  a  gourd,  but  some  a  cMtorb 
other  plant,  Uiat  of  the  castor-bean,  for  example,  as  many  learned  critics  have 
omdoded  7 

It  would  he  impertinent  to  say  or  imply  that  there  is  no  reason  for  this,  or 
l.i  any  other  opinion  adopted  by  learnt  and  impartial  men,  after  careful  ex- 
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amiiutioQ;  but  their  argnnieDtg  do  not  fbr  a  moment  disturb  mj  settled  con- 
viction that  it  nas  »  gouid.    Tiie  cause  of  their  mistake  may  probal'lj  U 


found  in  the  fact  that,  in  these  modern  Shemitic  dialects,  the  word  kilr'ah— 
gourd— cloecly  resembles,  both  in  form  and  sound,  khUrwah — castor-bean; 
just  as  the  titioa — gourd— of  Jonah  resembles  the  Egjpto-Greek  Kh'— «a>tf-r- 
bean— according  to  Dioscorides.  These  accidental  resemblances  may  bare  led 
Jerome  and  othen  into  the  opinion  that  they  ncre  the  same  plant.  But  Ori- 
entals never  dream  of  training  a  castsr-oil  plant  over  a  booth,  or  planting  it  (<  J 
a  shade,  and  they  would  have  but  small  respect  for  any  one  who  did.  It  is  in 
no  way  adapted  for  that  purpose,  while  thousands  of  arbouia  ore  covered  with 
various  creepers  of  the  general  gourd  family.  As  to  ancient  translations,  tbt 
Septuagint  gives  colocynth,  a  general  name  for  gourd;  and  the  Vulgate,  castor, 
bean.  Augustin  differed  with  Jerome  about  this  vine,  and  even  quaiTel1e<l 
over  it,  according  to  a  bit  of  patristic  scandal  Let  us  not  imitate  them,  for, 
though  I  believe  it  was  a  gourd,  I  am  quite  willing  that  any  one  should  aji'pt 
that  opinion  which  be  thinks  best  supported. 
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The  brief  history  of  Jonah  has  always  appeared  to  me  to  be  encumbered  chaptsb 
w  1  th  a  large  share  of  obscurities.    For  example,  who  were  those  sailors  ?    They     ^'' 
vrere  not  Jews,  were  wholly  unacquainted  with  the  prophet,  and  yet  they  con-  jonnh's 
versed  with  him  without  difficulty.  aaUon. 

In  all  probability  they  were  Phoenicians,  and  their  language  was  therefore 
iu->  closely  related  to  the  Hebrew  that  an  interpreter  was  not  needed. 

Where  was  Tarshish,  to  which  port  or  country  the  ship  belonged  or  was  TanhUh 

lH>und  I  -^^fr« 

wuit? 

Scarcely  any  name  in  Biblical  geography  suggests  more  unanswered  and 
ttnanswemble  questions  than  this.  The  Arabs  believe  it  was  Tarsus,  the  birth- 
place of  Paul,  and  their  Bible  naturally  suggests  this  idea.  In  English  the 
tuune  is  variously  written — ^Tarshish,  Tarsis,  and  Tarsus.  The  Seventy  do  not 
translate  it  always  alike,  and  the  Vulgate  is  still  more  confused.  When  I  first 
came  to  the  East  I  resided  some  time  in  Joppa,  and  the  friends  with  whom  I 
became  acquainted  traded  largely  with  Tarsus.  Ships,  loaded  with  soap  and  Tamu  in 
(•ther  articles,  were  constantly  departing  from  "Joppa"  for  "Tarshish,"  as  c*iicu? 
they  appear  to  have  done  in  the  days  of  Jonah.  I  had  then  no  doubt  as  to 
tlie  identity  of  the  places.  Subsequent  examination,  however,  has  led  me  to 
modify  this  opinion.  It  is  true  that  Palestine  has  always  traded  with  Asia 
Minor  through  Tarsus ;  true,  also,  that  from  Tarsus  to  the  Grecian  islands  the 
dij(tance  is  not  great,  and  the  connection  by  trade  is  natural  and  uninterrupted 
to  this  day.  It  is  not  forced,  therefore,  to  connect  Tarsus  and  the  Greek 
inlands  together,  as  is  frequently  done  in  the  Bible.  Doubtless  the  first  trad* 
ing  voyages  from  Phoenicia  northward  were  along  the  coast,  and  round  the 
htad  of  this  sea  by  Tarsus,  and  thence  westward  to  the  islands.  It  was  not 
until  after  long  experience  in  coasting  that  mariners  acquired  courage  and 
sklU  to  strike  out  boldly  into  the  shoreless  ocean.  It  is  doubtful  whether  they 
did  this  in  the  days  of  Jonah,  although  the  pilots  of  Hiram's  ships  were  cele* 
brated  even  in  the  times  of  David  and  Solomon.  I  am  inclined  to  adopt  the 
(pinion  that  Tarshish  or  Tarsis — to  whatever  city  or  country  first  applied — 
early  became  a  general  name  for  large  merchant  ships,  just  as  we  speak  of  an 
East  Indiaman,  or  a  whaler,  or  liner.  The  name  may  have  been  derived  first 
uf  all  from  this  Tarsus  of  Cilicia,  and  subsequently  given  to  Tartessus— country  Tarte»u 
Mf  city,  or  both — ^in  Spain,  which  was  a  colony  perhaps  from  Tarsus.  Arrian,^  ^°  ^?*^ ' 
Diodoms,^  and  Strabo,^  all  mention  such  a  city ;  and  I  think  it  probable  that 
Jonah  meant  to  flee  thither.  Tarsus,  nearly  on  the  rout  to  Nineveh  from 
Palestine,  would  not  have  been  selected  by  the  rebellious  prophet  for  the  place 
of  concealment  However  this  may  be,  we  must  give  a  very  wide  latitude  to 
the  expression  "  ships  of  Tarshish."  They  sailed  everywhere ;— west,  along  all 
tlie  shores  of  the  Mediterranean,  and  out  into  the  Atlantic ;  and  south  and 
east,  through  the  Red  Sea,  along  the  African  and  Arabian  coasts  as  far  as 
India.    From  Asia  Minor  and  from  Spain  they  brought  gold,  silver,  lead,  tin, 

>  JUcx.  Ill  IML  *  OiwL  Sic  T.  S6u  >  Itnb.  Itt  U7. 
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pAKT     and  iron ;  and  from  India  and  the  East  came  spioes,  and  ivoiy,  snd  ebonj^and 
*•       apes,  and  peacocks,  as  we  read  in  the  acooonts  of  the  Jewish  and  Phcenirian 
merchant  navies.    By  the  aid  of  this  theory,  we  can  reconcile  the  BiUicd 
statements  as  to  the  time  occupied  by  these  ships  of  Tarshish  in  their  expedi- 
tions—once in  three  years.    Those  trading  with  the  far  East,  or  with  Irebod 
'    or  England,  might  require  that  length  of  time  to  complete  their  sales  and  pur- 
chases, and  to  return  home. 
Apiwreot       Uow  do  you  account  for  the  very  pious  and  becoming  language  used  hy 
piety  or     il^Q^  heathen  sailors,  and  the  humble  and  penitent  deportment  of  the  Idog  d 
corrupt  Nineveh  ? 

There  is  nothing  very  strange  in  this  to  Orientals,  or  to  one  finiliT  with 
them.  Such  language  is  universaL  No  matter  how  piofime,  immoial,  and 
even  atheistical  a  man  may  be,  yet  will  he,  on  all  appropriate  occasiona,  apeak 
of  God— the  one  God,  our  God— in  phrases  the  most  proper  and  pious.  We 
Americans  are  abashed  and  confounded  in  the  presence  of  such  holy  talken, 
and  have  not  courage,  or  rather,  have  too  much  reverence  for  sacred  things,  ti> 
follow  them  in  their  glib  and  heartless  verbiage.  The  fact  is,  I  suppose,  that 
Oriental  nations,  although  they  sank  into  various  forms  of  idolatry,  nerer  kst 
the  phraseology  of  the  pure  original  theosophy.  We  are  struck  with  this  in  all 
the  Bible  histories  in  which  these  people  have  occasion  to  speak  of  Qod  and 
his  attributes.  The  Oanaanites  could  talk  as  devoutly  as  Abraham,  and 
Nebuchadnezzar  with  as  much  propriety  as  Daniel  And  the  same  is  won4ei^ 
fully  true  at  the  present  day.  A  hard  old  Druse  of  Lebanon  would  edify  a 
Payson  or  a  Martyn.  Indeed  there  is  nothing  in  which  modem  custom  cor- 
responds more  completely  with  the  ancient  than  in  this  pious  talk.  There  b 
scarcely  an  expression  of  the  kind  we  are  considering  which  has  not  its  per« 
feet  parallel  in  the  daily  living  language  in  the  people  around  ua.  Place  an 
Arab  in  the  circumstances  in  which  these  old  heathen  are  represented  as  act- 
ing  and  speaking,  and  his  expressions  will  be  so  similar,  even  to  the  very 
words  and  peculiar  idioms,  as  to  suggest  the  idea  that  they  have  been  learned 
from  the  Bible.  And  yet  this  cannot  be,  because  the  remark  applies,  in  all 
its  extent,  to  the  wild  Bedawtn,  in  whose  tribe  there  never  has  bisen  a  Bible, 
nor  a  man  able  to  read  it,  had  there  been  one. 
Jonah  at  In  regard  to  the  profound  impression  produced  by  the  preaching  of  Jonah  in 
Nineveh,  j^ineveh,  We  must  suppose  that  he  was  attended  by  such  credentials  of  his  pro- 
phetic office  and  mission  as  commanded  attention  and  beliet  What  these 
credentials  were  we  do  not  know.  Jonah  was  a  **  sign  to  the  men  of  Nmeveh." 
Perhaps  he  carried  with  him,  or  there  had  preceded  him,  such  well-Mitfaenti- 
cated  proofs  of  his  wonderful  preservation  in  the  whiJe's  beOy  as  deeply 
alarmed  the  Ninevites,  on  whose  account,  in  an  important  and  portentoos 
sense,  the  miracle  had  been  wrought  Nor  is  it  difficult  to  discover  how  such 
reports  could  have  been  spread  abroad.  The  sailon  of  the  ship  ooald 
that  they  threw  Jonah  overboard  in  a  tempestuous  sea ;  very  Ukriy  they 
him  swallowed  by  the  great  fish.    They  would  therefore  be  immensely  amaiyHI 
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to  find  luni  on  «hoK,  aliTe  uid  irdL    8wA  ft  thing  would  nowniftkeaprodigi-  oniFTU 
<m3  none  in  tlie  worid,  and  the  news  of  it  would  fl;  from  city  to  dty  with  in-      "'■ 
cT«diU«  ipeed.    There  is  no  reaton  to  doabt,  therefore,  that  the  story  of  the 
|irpphct  had  preceded  him  to  Nineveh,  and  prepared  the  way  for  the  suocees 
o/ his  pitMching. 

V7ai  that  company  of  Aonutf  ladkanearNeby  Y&nas  a  party  of  pilgrims  to  Hsnu- 
tlie  mhilae  of  the  prophet  1  taJW» 


Yea ;  Druse  li^  (piinceMes),  from  Dcir  el  Eamar,  -  It  is  no  uncommon 
thing  to  meet  them  here,  either  mabiog  or  paying  vows.  The  object*  in  view 
are  *eiy  various.  Some,  whose  sorrow  is  like  that  of  Samuel's  mother,  seek 
relief  from  Jonah ;  otb^  vow  in  time*  itf  lickness,  either  of  themselves  or  of 
their  friends,  and  come  to  fulfil  them  upon  reooveiy,  etc  etc 

Do  yon  imagine  that  these  horn*,  that  stand  upon  their  foreheads  like 
Umt-poles  br  their  veils,  have  any  comiecUon  with  those  eo  (rftea  mentioned 
in  the  Bible  I 

Na  These  Itmtoun  have  grown,  like  other  horns,  from  small  beginnings  Tuunra. 
to  tbdr  preKnt  enormous  size  by  slow  degrees,  and  pride  i4  the  soil  that  nour- 
iebed  them.  At  first  they  consisted  merely  of  an  apparatus  designed  to  finish 
of  the  head-drem,  hi  as  to  raise  the  veil  a  little  from  the  face.  Spedmens  of 
this  primitive  kind  are  still  found  in  remote  and  semi-civilized  districts.  I 
have  teen  them  oitly  a  few  iikches  long  made  of  pasteboard,  and  even  of 
common  pottery.    By  d^reee  the  more  bihiooable  ladiea  used  tin,  and  length- 
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encd  them ;  then  rivalry  made  them  of  silver,  and  atill  farther  prokugied  and 
omamoDted  them ;  until  finally  the  princesses  of  Lebanon  and  Hermon  aported 
gold  horns,  decked  with  jewels,  and  so  kng  that  a  servant  had  to  spread  the 
veil  over  them.  But  the  day  for  these  most  preposterous  appendages  to  tba 
female  head  is  about  over.  After  the  wars  between  the  Maronites  and  Drases 
in  1841  and  1845,  the  Maronite  clergy  thundered  their  exoommunicatioDS 
against  them,  and  very  few  Christians  uoiv  wear  thero.  Many  even  of  the 
Druse  ladies  have  cast  them  off,  and  the  probability  is  that  in  a  few  years 
tiBvellers  will  seek  in  vain  for  a  horned  lady. 

I  do  not  suppose  that  horns  like  these  were  worn  by  the  Jews,  nor,  indeed, 
by  any  nation  of  antiquity.  So  remarkable  an  article  of  dress,  had  it  been  in 
existence,  would  certainly  have  been  noticed  by  authors  who  enter  so  minutely 
into  such  matters  as  many  did.  The  horns  in  animals,  where  the  Creator  alone 
planted  them,  were  their  weapons  of  defence ;  and  man,  who  Uys  ail  nature 
under  tribute  to  enrich  his  store  of  images  and  figures,  very  early  made  it 
synonymous  with  power,  and  then  for  what  that  will  always  confer  upon  the 
possessor.  To  exalt  the  horn— an  expression  often  occurring  in  the  poetic  and 
prophetic  parts  of  the  Bible— means  to  advance  in  power,  honour,  and  domin- 
ion. To  defile  it  in  the  dust-,  is  a  figure  drawn  from  the  condition  of  a  dyin^ 
ox  or  stag,  who  literally  defiles  his  born,  in  dust  mingled  with  his  own  blood. 
It  is  painfully  significant  of  defeat,  disgrace,  and  death,  and  for  a  prince  like 
Job  it  was  to  be  dishonoured  and  utterly  overthrown.^ 

It  is  not  certainly  known  why  the  corners  of  altars  were  finished  off  with 
horns.  Several  ideas  may  have  been  combined  in  this  custom.  These  horns 
may  have,  been  intended  to  symbolize  the  majesty  and  power  of  the  being  in 
whose  honour  the  altar  was  reared,  and  to  whom  the  sacrifice  was  offered ;  or 
the  hint  may  have  been  suggested  by  the  horns  of  the  victims  to  be  slain. 
As  altars  early  became  sanctuaries,  it  was  natural  that  the  suppliant  should 
lay  hold  of  the  horns.  In  fact,  there  was  often  nothing  else  about  them  which 
be  could  grasp  with  his  hand.  This  natural,  significant,  and  very  expzessive 
act  is  often  mentioned  in  the  Bible. 
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KomsB  nighwajrt. 
The  LApvinfc— The  Hed-hood. 
Kosda— Scrlptnre  allodoniL 
Dahr  June—  Ladj  Heater's  House. 
The  Foneral— llie  Vaolt. 
Anecdotes  of  Lady  Hest 


A  oonrent 

Sowing— Scrfptnre  alliuiona. 

Parable  of  the  Sower. 

Rlrer  Owely. 

A  KhAn— Arab  costomai 

Sidon— Its  history,  glory,  decline. 


We  bave  now  another  long,  low  cape,  called  Nukkar  Jedrah,  even  more 
Tockj  than  es  S*adiat. 

Axe  these  parallel  lines  of  rough  rock,  some  sixteen  feet  apart,  the  curb-  Roman 
stones  of  Rome's  far-famed  roads  1  highways 

They  are ;  and  they  do  not  give  a  favourable  idea  of  these  ancient  highways. 
But  they  were  probably  covered  over  with  some  sort  of  composition,  not  unlike 
the  crashed  rock  of  our  modem  macadamized  roads.  I  have  seen  specimens 
of  this  in  good  preservation. 

One  of  my  fair  friends  in  America  charged  me  to  bring  her  some  memento 
from  the  grave  of  Lady  Hester  Stanhope.  Is  not  her  ladyship's  bst  resting- 
place  somewhere  in  this  neighbourhood  ? 

On  a  mountain  top,  about  three  hours  to  the  south-east  of  us ;  and,  as  there 
is  nothing  of  interest  along  the  regular  road,  we  can  visit  it,  if  you  have  no 
objections  to  a  smart  scramble  over  these  hills. 

Lead  on.    No  path  can  be  more  abominable  than  this  slippery  pavement 

We  must  first  provide  for  lunch.    No  experienced  traveller  in  this  country 
will  forget  the  commissary  department    I  must  also  direct  Sallm  to  go  on  to  the 
bridge  over  the  Owely,  and  there  prepare  dinner.    We  shall  be  ready  for  it  a  mo«n. 
about  three  o'clock.    Now  take  that  path  up  the  steep  face  of  the  mountain  on  **^  ^*^ 
the  left,  and  yon  will  have  enough  to  do  to  manage  yourself  and  your  horse 
without  the  trouble  of  conversation. 

Well,  this  is  rough  enough,  certainly,  and  desolate  too, — fit  only  for  goats 
and  their  keepers.    I  see  Arab  tents,  however. 

Yes ;  and  there  are  villages  also,  hidden  away  in  the  wadies,  with  vine- 
yards, and  olive-orchards,  and  fields  for  com,  which  produce  no  mean  crop. 

What  bird  is  this  which  abounds  so  much  on  these  mountains  7 


•  CThis  eccentric  lady,  the  niece  of  the  celebrated  Wnitam  Pitt,  among  the  brilliant  society  of 
whoae  house  she  osed  to  move  as  a  qaeen,  retired  after  his  death  to  Syria,  took  np  her  alMde  at 
F>ahr  Jone.  and  spent  the  latter  part  of  her  life  in  the  strange  manner  described  in  tbla  chapter 
6ue«UidlnlS39L-Ei>.] 
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PART        It  a  the  English  pevit,  or  lapwing,  called  by  the  nfttivea  ^ow,  and  Bw-Trtt, 

'•        and  I  know  not  vbnt  besidei.    The  first  name  is  derived  from  the  Ikct  ttiat 

Tiia  top.    the  binl  appeals  here  oulj  in  the  depth  of  winter— now  being  a  cold  wiotei- 


vbona.  I  have  seen  them  coming  down  the  coast  in  large  flocks  on  Uie  wirt^ 
of  the  wild  north  wind.  Thej  then  dispeise  over  these  mountains,  and  remain 
until  eatly  spring,  when  they  entirely  disappear.  They  roost  on  the  gtottnd 
nherever  night  overtakes  them.  I  have  frequently  started  them  up  from 
under  the  very  feet  of  uiy  frightened  horae  when  riding  in  the  dark,  especially 
along  the  spurs  of  old  Hermon,  and  in  Wady  et  Teim,  between  the  two  Lebai- 
nons.  They  utter  a  loud  scream  when  about  to  fly,  which  sounds  like  «  pro- 
longed teet,  and  hence  the  name  Bur  TWf— &ther  of  Uet.  It  is  the  dAtepluuk 
of  Moses,  translated  lapwing  m  our  veision,  and  I  think  correctly,  notwitJi- 
Htanding  what  some  recent  writers  advance  against  it  It  waa  cUaaed  by 
Moeea  among  the  unclean  birds,  and  ia  so  regarded  now  by  the  Arabs,  who  re- 
fuse to  eat  it.  The  upper  parts  of  the  body  and  wings  are  of  a  dull  slate  colour, 
the  onder  parts  of  both  are  white.  It  has  a  Uq>-kaoi  on  the  hinder  part  of  the 
head,  pointing  backward  like  a  hom ;  and  when  running  ^Mut  on  the  ground, 
it  closely  resembles  a  young  hare.  Tbe  crown,  or  top-knot,  never  expands, 
like  that  of  the  hed'hood  or  hoopoe.  This  latter  binl  is  also  found  in  Uie 
cDuntiy,  and  the  Anbic  translation  of  dSJcephath  is  htd'fuiod,  and  many 
modem  critics  have  adopted  this  opinion,  but  erronooualy,  as  I  thinL  Tbe 
hed-hood  is  a  small  bird,  good  to  eat,  comparatively  rare,  and  tberefore  not 
likely  te  have  been  mentioned  at  all  by  Moses,  and  still  leas  to  ban  been 
classed  with  the  undean.    The  £u-Tect  is  laige  and  stfiking,  and  appears  ia 
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mantlennniDben.    There  is,  howeTer,  a  reMmblsnce  between  them,  especialk  ohiitkr 

in  tbe  remarbkUe  tuft  on  the  head.    The  whole  anbject  of  Biblical  omitho-      '"■ 

]ngj,  hovBTer,  ii  obscnre,  and  the  prohibitions  of  Hosee  would  now,  in  many    - 

esaoB,  be  of  BO  pnctieal  avail  in  le- 

fennn  to  birds  noclean,  nnce  we  can- 
not tell  to  what  ones  be  refers.    But 

a  tnioe  to  birds.    Follow  me  down  this 

wiadiDg  trade  into  the  gorge  below, 

andbecarefoL 
On  70D  be  tbe  responsibili^.    I 

have  no  longer  an;  criterion  bj  which 

to  judge  whether  a  path  is  safe  or 

otberwiae;  and  as  to  these  little  horaea, 

(KM  might  ride  them  ap  stain  to  bed, 

I  pFcsume,  without  hesitation,  at  least 

on  their  part    Bat,  in  all  seriotuness, 

these  mouDtain  roads  are  positirely 

l«rbaroas.    I  hope  you  will  be  able  hid-hood. 

to  extract  some  pleasing  and  profitable  instruction  out  of  them,  or  mj  patience 

will  be  again  upset  very  soon. 

Nothing  easier.    A  whole  class  of  Biblical  figures  rests  on  this  state  of  ivcpatist 
tbinga.    Isaiah  says,  "  Prepare  the  way  of  tbe  Lord  ;  cast  up,  cast  up  the  high-  *'^  "i'' 
way;  gather  out  the  stonee ;"  ^  and  not  only  do  modern  vxtffi  prove  the  need 
of  sotJi  preparation,  but  modem  coatoms  show  how,  when,  and  why  it  is  done. 
When  Ibrahim  Pasha  proposed  to  visit  certain  places  on  Lebanon,  the  cmcer? 
and  aheikbs  lent  forth  a  general  proclamation,  somewhat  in  tbe  style  of  Isuali's 
eibort>^n,  to  all  the  inhabitants,  to  assemble  along  tbe  proposed  route,  and 
prepare  tbe  way  before  him.    The  lame  was  done  in  1845,  on  agmnd  scale, 
when   tbe  pieaent  sultan  visited  Bnua.     The  stones  were  gathered  out, 
crooked  places  straightened,  and  rough  ones  made  level  and  smooth.    I  had 
tbe  benefit  of  tbeir  labour  a  few  days  after  his  majesty's  visit.    From  customs 
like  tbew  comes  the  eibortation  of  John  the  Baptist,  "  Prepare  ye  the  way  of 
the  Lord,  make  his  paths  straight  ;"^  or,  as  it  is  more  fully  developed  by  tbe 
prophet,  "Make  sbaigbt  in  the  desert  a  highway  for  our  God.    Every  valley 
shall  be  exalted,  and  every  mountain  and  hill  sliall  be  made  low,  and  tbe 
crookedshall  be  made  slraigbt,  and  the  rough  places  plun."^    Tbe  exhortaUon 
to  gather  out  the  stonee  is  peculiarly  appropriate.    Tbeae  fanners  do  the  exact 
reverse— gather  up  the  stones  from  their  fields,  and  cast  them  into  the  high-  Giihrnng 
way ;  and  it  is  this  barbarous  custom  which  in  many  phkcea  rendem  tbe  paths  <«"  ihs 
so  uDcomfartahle,  and  even  dangerous.  •uma. 

I  bftve  been  all  tbe  morning  in  exquisite  sympathy  with  Job,  David,  Jere- 
miah, and  other  prophets  and  poets  who  complain  of  narrow  paths.    Outv  has 
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FART     frequently  been  not  more  than  afoot  wide,  of  hard,  imooth  rock,  and  with  a  | 
'•       profound  gorge  yawning  beneath. 

You  will  encounter  many  such  in  our  rambles  along  the  highwajs  and  by- 
Slippery    ways  of  the  land.    A  dozen  '<«lippeiy  places*'  have  impressed  their  mzlj 
^  *^^      features  upon  my  imagination.    Jeremiah  says  that  the  ways  of  both  prophet 
and  priest  who  were  profane  should  be  "as  slippery  ways  in  the  darkneuT  ^ 
This  is  the  danger  vastly  aggravated,  according  to  my  experience.    During 
the  rebellion  of  Jerusalem  in  1834, 1  attempted  to  reach  the  city  from  Ly  ii 
Darkneii.  by  ascending  the  mountains  along  secret  paths  in  a  night  intensely  dark.    A 
fog  also  settled  down  upon  us,  and  added  to  the  gloom.    My  guides  lost  the 
way,  and,  after  wandering  and  slipping  about  in  the  utmost  danger  for  seyer^l 
hours,  we  were  obliged  to  lie  down  upon  a  bare  rock  and  wait  for  the  morn' 
ing.    At  such  times  one  can  appreciate  those  promises  which  insure  from 
sliding  and  falling.^    To  slide  and  fall  is,  in  a  thousand  places,  certain  deKiruc- 
tion ;  and  no  threatenings  against  the  workers  of  iniquity  are  more  terrible  than 
that  they  shall  be  set  in  slippery  places ;  that  "their  feet  shall  slide  in  due 
time."  '    One  needs  a  steady  eye  and  obedient  nerves  to  ride  along  the  edge  cA 
yawning  chasms,  and  listen  calmly  to  the  hard  clatter  of  the  iron  upon  the 
smooth  rock.    I  generally  dismount  and  walk ;  but  some  native  horsemen  ride 
over  everything.    Burckhardt  describes  the  obstinate  perseverance  of  the  oM 
Sheikh  of  Kerak  in  this  sort  of  desperate  daring.    They  were  descending  intAj 
Wady  il  'Ahsa :  "  It  had  now  become  dark,  and  this  was,  without  exception, 
the  most  dangerous  route  I  ever  travelled  in  my  life.    The  descent  is  steep, 
and  there  is  no  regular  road  over  the  smooth  rocks,  where  the  foot  slips  at 
every  step.    We  had  missed  our  way,  and  were  obliged  to  alight  fAm  oiu 
horses  after  many  of  us  had  suffered  severe  falls.    Our  sheikh  was  the  only 
horseman  who  would  not  alight  from  his  mare,  whose  step,  he  declared,  wsk  aff 
sure  as  his  own."    Very  likely ;  but  I  would  rather  fiUl  from  my  own  feet 
than  plunge,  horse  and  all,  over  some  break-neck  precipice.    Therefore  I  dis- 
moiut,  as  I  do  here,  out  of  respect  to  this  broad,  slanting  rock ;  and  you  bal 
better  do  the  same,  or  we  may  have  to  pick  up  both  horse  and  rider  from  that 
terrace  down  yonder,  in  no  wise  improved  by  the  feat    And  now  we  must 
climb  once  more  up  five  hundred  feet,  to  that  casUe-like  enclosure  around  the 
Dahr        top  of  this  bold  mountain  pyramid.    Safely  done ;  and  here  we  stand  on  Dahr 
Jane.        JuMe,  and  beneath  this  rude  and  broken  tomb  lies  biu-ied  the  once  lovely,  and 
witty,  and  most  eccentric  Lady  Hester  Stanhope. 

Is  it  possible?  Can  anything  be  more  sad  and  solitary  7  But  perhapg  it  is 
well  that  it  should  be  thus. 

A  melancholy  change  has  indeed  come  over  the  scene  since  I  first  visited  it 
The  garden,  with  its  trcUised  arbours,  and  shaded  alleys,  and  countless  flowern, 
is  utterly  destroyed,  and  not  one  room  of  all  her  large  establishment  remains 
entire.    This  on  the  south-west  comer  was  the  apartment  in  which  her  lady- 

>  Jer.  zxlU.  12.  >  Piov.  UL  33;  Jer.  xxxL  9.  *  l>euL  xxxiL  Sa 
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ship  wore  oot  the  three  last  dreary  months  of  life;  and  this  on  the  east  of  it  chaptir 
was  the  open  lewan,  where  we  found  the  hody  wrapped  in  waxed  cloths  dipped     '^"- 
in  turpentine  and  spirits.    The  whole  of  these  premises  were  alive  with  h^r 
servants  and  others  assembled  on  this  mournful  occasion.    Now  not  a  dog,  cat,  utter 
or  even  lizard  appears,  to  reliere  the  utter  solitude.    The  tomb  also  is  sadly  *<^^^"<>^ 
changed.    It  was  then  emboweied  in  dense  shrubbery,  and  covered  with  an 
arbour  of  running  roses,  not  a  vestige  of  which  now  remuns ;  and  the  stones  of 
the  vault  itself  are  broken  and  displaced.    There  is  no  inscription— not  a  word 
in  any  language;  and,  unless  more  carefully  protected  than  hitherto,  the  last 
resting'pUioe  of  her  ladyship  will  soon  be  entirely  lost.    The  history  of  this 
place  is  peculiar.    It  belonged  to  a  wealthy  Christian  of  Damascus,  who  built 
the  original  house,  to  which  Lady  Hester  added  some  twenty-five  or  thirty 
rooms.    At  his  death,  soon  after  that  of  Lady  Hester,  the  property  was  left  to 
an  only  son,  who  quickly  spent  it  all  by  his  extravagance.    He  then  turned 
Moslem,  and  not  long  ago  hung  himself  in  a  neighbouring  house.    His  Moslem 
wife— a  low,  Tulgar  creature — fearing  that  the  Christians  would  one  day  deprive 
her  of  the  place,  tore  down  the  buildings,  and  sold  the  materials  to  the  people 
(if  June.    Thus  the  destruction  has  been  intentional,  rapid,  and  complete. 

The  British  Consul  at  Beiriit  requested  me  to  perform  the  religious  services  Lady  net- 
at  the  funeral  of  Lady  Hester.    It  was  an  intensely  hot  Sabbath  in  June,  1839.  J^'*  '■■•■ 
We  started  on  our  melancholy  errand  at  one  o'clock,  and  reached  this  place 
abfiut  midnight   After  a  brief  examination,  the  consul  decided  that  the  funeral 
iuQst  take  place  immediately.    This  vault  in  the  garden  was  hastily  opened, 

and  the  bones  of  General  L or  of  his  son,  I  forget  which— a  Frenchman 

«ho  died  here,  and  was  buried  in  the  vault  by  her  ladyship— were  taken  out 
and  placed  at  the  head. 

The  body,  in  a  plain  deal  box,  was  carried  by  her  servants  to  the  grave,  fol- 
lowed by  a  mixed  company,  with  torches  and  lanterns,  to  enable  them  to  thread 
thdr  way  through  the  winding  alleys  of  the  garden.  I  took  a  wrong  path,  and 
wandered  some  time  in  the  mazes  of  these  labyrinths.  When  at  length  I 
entered  the  arboiu*,  the  first  thing  I  saw  were  the  bones  of  the  general,  in  a  Hie  rmA 
ghastly  heap,  with  the  head  on  top,  having  a  lighted  taper  stuck  in  either  eye- 
socket— a  hideous,  grinning  spectacle.  It  was  difficult  to  proceed  with  the 
ftervice  under  circumstances  so  novel  and  bewildering.  The  consul  subse- 
4nently  remarked  that  there  were  some  curious  coincidences  between  this  and 
the  burial  of  Sir  John  Moore,  her  ladyship's  early  love.  In  silence,  on  the  lone 
mountain  at  midnight,  **  our  lanterns  dimly  burning,"  with  the  flag  of  her 
cotmtry  over  her,  ^  she  lay  like  a  warrior  taking  his  rest ;"  and  we  left  her 
"  aloTU  in  her  glory."  There  was  but  one  of  her  own  nation  present,  and  his 
iiaioe  was  Moore, 

The  people  of  June,  that  village  across  the  wady,  made  large  profits  from  the 
liheraltty  and  extravagances  of  Lady  Hester,  and  they  are  full  of  wonderful 
cturiea  about  her.  Several  of  our  friends  in  Sidon  were  in  her  service  for  years, 
&.i'i  from  them,  and  from  others  still  more  closely  connected,  I  have  had  abuu- 
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dant  opportoniij  to  lean  the  character  of  this  straoge  hwvg.  On  moatsabjeds 
she  was  not  merdy  sane,  but  aenaible,  well-informed,  and  extremely  ahrewiL 
She  poeseesed  extraordinary  powers  of  conversation,  and  waa  perfectly  faarinat- 
ing  to  all  with  whom  she  choee  to  make  herself  agreeable.  She  waa,  however, 
whimsical,  imperioua,  tyrannical,  and,  at  times,  rerengefol  in  a  hig^  degree. 
Bold  as  a  lion,  she  wore  the  dress  of  an  emeer,  weapons,  pipe,  and  all ;  nor  dkl 
she  fail  to  role  her  Albanian  goards  and  her  servants  with  abaolnte  aiithority. 
She  kept  spies  in  the  principal  cities,  and  at  the  residences  of  paahaa  and 
emeers,  and  knew  eve^hing  that  was  going  forward  in  the  coontiy.  Her 
garden  of  several  acres  was  walled  round  like  a  fort;  and  crowning  the  top  of 
this  conical  bill,  with  deep  wadies  on  all  sides,  the  appearance  from  a  distance 
was  quite  imposing.  But  the  site  was  badly  chosen.  The  hUl  has  no  lelatiTe 
elevation  above  others;  the  prospect  is  not  inviting;  the  water  is  distant,  fiu 
below,  and  had  to  be  carried  up  on  mules.  She,  however,  had  the  English  taste 
for  beautiful  grounds,  and  spared  neither  time,  labour,  nor  expense  to  convert 
this  barren  hill  into  a  wilderness  of  shady  avenues,  and  a  psradise  of  aweet 
flowers;  and  she  succeeded.    I  have  rarely  seen  a  more  beautiful  place. 

The  morning  after  the  funeral  the  consul  and  I  went  round  the  proniseft 
and  examined  thirty-five  rooms,  which  had  been  sealed  up  by  the  vice-oon^ul 
of  Sidon  to  prevent  robbery.  They  were  full  of  trash.  One  had  forty  or  fifty 
oil-jars  of  French  manufacture,  old,  empty,  and  dusty.  Another  was  crammed 
with  Arab  saddles,  moth-eaten,  tattered,  and  torn.  They  had  belonged  to  her 
mounted  guard.  Superannuated  pipe-stems  without  bowls  filled  one  room. 
Two  more  were  devoted  to  medicines;  and  another  to  books  and  papers,  mostly 
in  boxes  and  ancient  chests.  Nothing  of  much  value  was  found  anywhere,  and 
the  seals  were  replaced  to  await  legal  action.  The  crowd  of  savants  and  greedy 
retainers  had  appropriated  to  themselves  her  most  valuable  effects.  One  of  the 
wealthy  citizens  of  Sidon  is  said  to  have  obtained  his  money  in  this  way.    She 

told  Mrs.  T '■  that  once,  when  she  was  supposed  to  be  dying  of  plague, 

she  could  hear  her  servants  breaking  open  her  chests,  and  ripping  off  the 
embossed  covers  of  her  cushions.  "  Oh !  didn't  I  vow,"  said  she,  '^  that  if  I 
recovered  I  would  make  a  scattering  of  them ! "  and  she  performed  her  vow  to 
the  letter.  But  each  succeeding  set,  like  the  flies  in  the  fable  of  the  fox,  were 
as  greedy  as  their  predecessors;  and,  as  she  finally  died  of  a  lingering  disea&e, 
they  had  time  enough  to  work  their  will,  and  nothing  valuable  escaped  their 
rapacity.  What  a  death  !  Without  a  European  attendant— without  a  friend, 
male  or  female— alone,  on  the  top  of  this  bleak  mountain,  her  lamp  of  life  grew 
dimmer  and  more  dim,  until  it  went  quite  out  in  hopeless,  rayless  night.  Such 
was  the  end  of  the  once  gay  and  brilliant  niece  of  Pitt,  presiding  in  the  asloons 
of  the  master-spirit  of  Europe,  and  familiar  with  the  intrigues  of  kings  and 
cabinets.  With  Mr.  Abbot  and  his  lady  she  would  sit  out  the  longest  night 
talking  over  those  stirring  times  of  the  last  century  and  the  beginning  of  the 
present,  with  exhaustless  spirit  and  keen  delight  But  nothing  could  tenipt 
her  back  to  England.    At  length,  her  income  was  greatly  cmtailed  in  order  to 
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|iaj  off  her  nnmeroixs  debts.    She  was  ftirious,  bat  unsubdued.    In  her  moun-  onAPTRB 
Uin  nest,  and  all  alone,  she  dragged  out  the  remnant  of  her  days  in  haughty     ^"• 
pride  and  stubborn  independence. 

8he  ooold  be  extremely  sarcastic,  and  her  satire  was  often  terrible.  Many 
of  her  letters,  and  the  margin  of  books  which  I  purchased  at  the  auction,  are 
*'  illuminated"  with  her  caustic  criticisms.  There  was  no  end  to  her  eccentri- 
cities. In  some  things  she  was  a  devout  believer —an  unbeliever  in  many,  nerbeiiefi 
She  read  the  stars,  and  dealt  in  nativities  and  a  sort  of  second-sight,  by  which  ^'^  ""^' 
abe  pzetended  to  foretell  coming  events.  She  practised  alchymy,  and  in  pursuit 
of  this  vain  science  was  often  closeted  with  strange  companions.  She  had  a 
mare  whose  hack-bone  sank  suddenly  down  at  the  shoulders,  and  rose  abruptly 
neftr  the  hips.  This  deformity  her  vivid  imagination  converted  into  a  mira- 
euloua  saddle,  on  which  she  was  to  ride  into  Jerusalem  as  queen  by  the  side  of 
some  sort  of  Messiah,  who  was  to  introduce  a  fancied  millennium.  ■  Another 
mare  had  a  part  to  play  in  this  august  pageant,  and  both  were  tended  with 
extraordinary  care.  A  lamp  was  kept  burning  in  their  very  comfortable  apart- 
ments, and  they  were  served  with  sherbet  and  other  delicacies.  Nothing  about  whimni. 
the  premises  so  excited  my  compassion  as  these  poor  pampered  brutes,  upon  «*"*•«*• 
which  Lady  Hester  had  lavished  her  choicest  affections  for  the  last  fourteen 
yearvL  They  were  soon  after  sold  at  auction,  when  hard  work  and  low  living 
quickly  terminated  their  miserable  existence.  Lady  Hester  was  a  doctor,  and 
moat  poaiUve  in  her  prescriptions  to  herself,  her  servants,  her  horses,  and  even 
to  ber  chickens,  and  often  did  serious  mischief  to  all  her  patients.  She  had 
many  whimsical  tests  of  character  both  for  man  and  beast,  and,  of  course,  was 
<  ften  deceived  by  both  to  her  cost  But  we  must  end  these  random  sketches. 
To  draw  a  fUU-length  portrait  is  aside  from  our  purpose  and  beyond  our  |)ower. 
She  was  wholly  and  magnificently  unique.  Now  riding  at  the  head  of  wild 
Araba,  queen  of  the  desert,  on  a  visit  to  Palmyra;  now  intriguing  with  mad 
pashaa  and  vulgar  emeers :  at  one  time  treating  with  contempt  consuls,  generals, 
and  nobles,  bidding  defiance  to  hiw,  and  thrashing  the  officers  sent  to  ber  lodge ; 
At  another,  resorting  to  all  sorts  of  mean  shifts  to  elude  or  confound  her 
eredtturs :  to-day  charitable  and  kind  to  the  poor;  to-morrow  oppressive,  selfish, 
and  tyninnical  in  the  extreme.  Such  was  Lady  Hester  in  her  mountain  home 
oo  Lebanon.  I  should  like  to  read  the  long,  dark,  interior  life  of  «uch  a  being, 
but  not  to  live  it  Alas  !  she  must  have  drained  to  the  dregs  many  a  bitter 
cnp.  Her  sturdy  spirit  here  fought  out  all  alone  a  thousand  desperate  battles, 
and  loat  them  all    Let  those  who  are  tempted  to  revolt  against  society,  and  Her  war 


with  nature,  Qod^  and  man,  come  to  Dahr  June— sit  on  the  fragments  of  *'*^^*  "•' 
Ihia  broken  tomb,  amid  ruins  without  beauty  to  charm  or  age  to  make  vener-  ^dmlu 
able— itself  a  ruin  of  yesterday,  and  sinking  fast  to  hopeless  oblivion.  Will 
tncb  ao  end  pay  for  such  a  life  ?  But  enough  of  Lady  Hester.  Poor  wander- 
ing star,  ttmck  from  the  bright  gaUxy  of  England's  happy  daughters  to  fall 
and  expire  on  this  solitaiy  summit  of  Lebanon !  I  drop  a  tear  upon  thy  lonely 
grave^  which^  living,  thy  proud  spirit  would  have  scorned. 
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f  AM        We  will  now  pass  round  the  head  of  this  ravine,  throogh  Jnoe,  and  dowa 
J-      'tho9  sloping  hills  of  white  marl  to  the  River  Owely.    Let  me  call  your  atleo- 

4  coDToit  ^ion  to  that  large  convent,  called  Deir  Mnkhollis,  on  the  moontun  side  acroas 
the  wady.  It  is  the  wealthiest  establishment  of  the  kind  in  this  part  of  tba 
country;  sustaiM  a  school,  not  very  ably  conducted;  and  owns  a  printmg-press, 
not  now  in  operation.  East  of  us  extends  the  large  district  of  the  Shiif,  the 
stronghold  of  the  Druses.  It  is  governed  and  largely  owned  by  Saied  Beg,  of 
the  JemblM  family,  whose  palace  is  at  Mukhtarah. 

Our  path  is  leading  us  into  the  midst  of  a  very  lively  agricultoxal  aoene;  but 
are  not  these  fiirmers  too  late  in  sowing  their  grain  ? 

Boving.  That  depends  on  the  nature  of  coming  spring.  If  the  latter  part  of  March 
and  the  firist  half  of  April  be  rainy,  the  wheat,  and  especially  the  barleyyiown 
now,  and  even  weeks  Utter,  may  yield  a  better  harvest  than  what  baa  been  in 
the  ground  for  the  last  month.  In  such  seiaons,  the  early  crop  grows  so  rank 
as  to  lodffe^  when  it  is  entirely  spoQed.  If  the  spring,  however,  should  be  early 
and  dry,  the  late  sown  will  &il  altogether.  This  is  one  of  many  drcamataiices 
which  render  the  crop  less  certain  in  Palestine  than  in  Ohio.  We  may  now 
gather  a  harvest  of  our  own  peculiar  kind  from  the  operation  going  on  under 
our  eye.    The  parable  about  sowing^  has  here  its  illustration,  even  in  its  most 

'•Goinf  minute  details.  "  Behold,  a  sower  werU  forth  to  sow.'*  There  is  a  nice  and 
close  adherence  to  actual  life  in  this  form  of  expression.  These  people  have 
actually  come  forth  all  the  way  from  June  to  this  place.    The  expression 

Hftmiftta  implies  that  the  sower,  in  the  days  of  our  Saviour,  lived  in  a  hamlet,  or  village, 
as  all  these  formers  now  do;  that  he  did  not  sow  near  his  own  house,  or  in  a 
garden  fenced  or  walled,  for  such  a  field  does  not  furnish  all  the  basis  of  the 
parable.  There  are  neither  roads,  nor  thorns,  nor  stony  places  in  snch  lots. 
He  must  go  forth  into  the  open  country  as  these  have  done,  where  there  are 
no  fences;  where  the  path  passes  through  the  cultivated  land;  where  thorns 
grow  in  clumps  all  around;  where  the  rocks  peep  out  in  places  throu^  the 

Tbe         scanty  soil ;  and  where  also,  hard  by,  are  patches  extremely  fertile.    Kow  here 

'eiiflel  ^®  ^^^^  ^^^  whole  four  within  a  dozen  rods  of  us.  Our  horses  are  actaaUy 
trampling  down  some  seeds  which  have  fallen  by  this  wayside,  and  larin  and 
sparrows  are  busy  picking  them  up.  That  man,  with  his  mattock,  is  digging 
about  places  where  the  rock  is  too  near  the  surface  for  the  plough;  and  much 
that  is  sown  there  will  wither  away,  because  it  has  no  deepness  of  earth.  And 
not  a  few  seeds  have  fallen  among  this  bdlan,  and  will  be  effectually  choked 
by  this  most  tangled  of  thorn  bushes.  But  a  large  portion,  after  all,  falls  into 
really  good  ground,  and  four  months  hence  will  exhibit  every  variety  of  crop, 
up  to  thi  richest  and  heaviest  that  ever  rejoices  the  heart  even  of  an  American 
farmer. 

Certainly  nothing  could  be  more  to  the  point  than  this  illustration.    We 
doubtless  are  looking  upon  the  very  facts  which  suggested  to  Him  who  taught  in 
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paiabkt  the  ixutmetiTe  les^n  of  the  sower.    May  our  hearts  be  like  that  good  ohaptrr 
ground  which  brought  forth  frnit,  some  a  hundred  fold,  some  iixty  fold^^me      ^i'- 
thirty  fold !    But  do  you  suppose  that  the  enormous  increase  of  a  hundred  fold  Amount  of 
is  ever  gathered  by  the  modem  farmer  ?  incraua. 

I  was  greatly  surprised,  when  discussing  this  question  on  the  fertile  plain  of 
Eadnekm,  to  hear  not  merely  the  peasants,  but  intelligent  gentlemen,  who  had 
rented  the  district  from  government,  stoutly  maintain  that  they  had  themselves, 
und  that  very  year,  reaped  more  than  a  hundred  fold  from  part  dt  that  pUin. 
I  oould  not  understand  it  until  by  accident  it  came  out  that  they  had  a  pecu- 
liar mode  of  calculation.  In  sowing,  they  allow  one  third  of  the  seed  for  the 
birdsy  particularly  the  crows,  which  settle  down  upon  the  fields  in  countless 
flocks.  Another  third  is  supposed  to  be  destroyed  by  mie^  and  insects,  and 
only  one  third  of  the  seed  sown  actually  comes  to  maturity.  Thus  a  man  sows 
three  buahels,  and  if  he  reap  a  hvidred,  it  is  a  hundred  fold  aoconitog  to  his 
mode  of  calculation,  but  according  to  ours  it  would  only  be  thirty^ three.  This 
latter  rate  is  nearly  the  lowest  mentioned  in  the  parable  as  the  yield  of  what 
He  oalla  good  ground,  and  that  is  really  a  first-rate  crop  for  even  such  plains  as 
Eadraelon,  which,  being  directly  below  Nazareth,  must  have  been  perfectly 
familiar  to  our  Lord ;  and,  as  cidtivation  was  no  doubt  far  moro  careful  and 
skilful  than  it  is  now  among  these  stupid  fellahtn,  it  is  not  at  all  improbable 
that  the  numbers  used  are  in  strict  accordance  with  actual  experience.  Indeed, 
He  ooold  not  have  erred  in  this  matter.  We  may  suppose,  however,  that  the 
different  rates  of  yield  had  reference  to  various  kinds  of  grain.  Barley  and 
wheat  are  sown  side  by  side  in  the  same  field,  but  the  former  gives  a  much 
lieavier  crop  than  the  latter.  There  is  a  kind  of  durrah— white  maize— «own 
in  this  same  region,  which  often  returns  several  hundred  fold.  I  have  been 
assured  by  respectable  farmers  that  they  have  gathered  more  than  four  hundred  Four  hnn. 
fuld  of  this  com.  •  dredfaiu. 

Id  the  time  of  Christ  the  country  was  densely  peopled,  and  the  fields  pro- 
tected from  the  depredations  of  birds,  mice,  and  insects,  and  also  from  cattle 
and  other  animab  which  now  trample  under  foot  so  much  of  the  grain.  It 
would  then  not  be  necessary  to  sow  more  than  one-third  as  much  seed  as  at 
preeent  in  order  to  secure  an  equally  heavy  crop,  and  thus  there  might  be  re- 
alizedy  in  favourable  circumstances,  a  hundred  fold.  This  is  further  confirmed  umy 
by  the  fiict  that  an  extraordinaiy  number  of  stalks  do  actually  spring  from  a  "^^^ 
single  root  Here,  on  this  plain  of  Sidon,  I  have  seen  more  than  a  hundred,  ^^^^ 
and  each  with  a  head  bowing  gracefully  beneath  the  load  of  well-formed  grains. 
The  yield  was  more  than  a  thousand  fold.  The  supposition  in  the  parable  is 
hiatoiy  in  the  case  of  Isaac,  who  reaped  a  hundred  fold  in  Qtnx,  and  *  in  the 
same  year."  ^  There  is  a  verbal  accuracy  in  this  statement  worth  noting.  He 
received  thia  large  return  the  same  year  in  which  he  sowed  the  seed.  In  our 
•uontry— at  least  when  I  was  a  farmer— the  seed  is  sown  one  year  and  the  bar- 
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vest  reaped  the  next.  But  these  now  sowing  befAv  as  will  reap  in  len  tbac 
four  months ;  and  this  is  the  general  result  now,  as  it  doubtless  was  in  the  time 
of  the  patriarchs. 

Have  you  noticed  anything  in  this  country  which  may  have  suggested  the 
expressions  in  the  126th  Psalm :  "  They  that  sow  in  tears  shall  reap  in  joy.  H«) 
that  goeth  forth  and  w^epeth,  bearing  precious  seed,  shall  doubtless  oome  a^«im 
with  rejoicing,  bringing  his  sheaves  with  him  ?" 

I  never  saw  people  sowing  in  tears  exactly,  but  have  often  known  them  t» 
do  it  in  fear  and  distress  sufficient  to  draw  them  from  any  eye.  In  seasons  oi 
great  scarcity,  the  poor  peasants  part  in  sorrow  with  every  measure  of  precious 
seed  cast  into  the  ground.  It  is  like  taking  bread  out  of  the  mouths  of  thtrir 
cliildren;  and  in  mch  times  many  bitter  tears  are  actually  shed  over  it.  Tlie 
distress  is  frequently  so  great  that  government  is  obliged  to  fnmisli  seed,  or 
none  would  be  sown.  Ibrahim  Pasha  did  ^his  more  than  once  within  my  re- 
membrance, copying  the  example,  perhaps,  of  his  great  predecessor  in  H^^>t 
when  the  seven  years*  famine  was  ended. 

The  thoughts  of  this  psalm  may  likewise  have  been  suggested  by  the  extrtniK* 
danger  which  frequently  attends  the  farmer  in  his  ploughing  and  sowing.  Thv 
calamity  which  fell  upon  the  husbandmen  of  Job,  when  the  oxen  were  ploughing, 
and  the  asses  feeding  beside  them,  and  the  Sabeans  fell  upon  them  and  t^K 
them  away,  and  slew  the  servants  with  the  edge  of  the  sword,^  is  often  repeat*^ 
in  our  day.  To  understand  this,  you  must  remember  what  I  have  just  told  y^<ii 
about  the  situation  of  the  arable  lands  in  the  open  country ;  and  here  agaifi 
we  meet  that  verbal  accuracy :  the  sovrer  ^oes  forth— tluX  is,  from  the  vilU^*-. 
The  people  of  Ibel  and  Khiem,  in  Merj  'Aiydm,  for  example,  have  their  Ust 
grain-growing  fields  down  in  the  'Ard  H<lleh,  six  or  eight  miles  from  their 
homes,  and  just  that  much  nearer  the  lawless  border  of  the  desert.  When  the 
country  is  disturbed,  or  the  government  weak,  they  cannot  sow  these  lauds 
except  at  the  risk  of  their  lives.  Indeed,  they  always  go  fwth  in  large  cout- 
panics,  and  completely  armed,  ready  to  drop  the  plough  and  seize  the  muaket  tx 
a  moment's  warning;  and  yet,  with  all  this  care,  many  sad  and  &tal  caUnii- 
ties  overtake  the  men  who  must  thus  sow  in  tears.  And  still  another  origin 
may  be  found  for  the  thoughts  of  the  psalm  in  the  extreme  difficidty  of  the  wcrk 
itself  in  many  places.  The  soil  is  rocky,  impracticable,  overgrown  with  sharp 
thorns;  and  it  costs  much  painful  toil  to  break  up  and  gather  out  the  rocks, 
cut  and  burn  the  briers,  and  to  subdue  the  stubborn  soil,  especially  with  ttieir 
feeble  oxen  and  insignificant  ploughs.  Join  all  these  together,  and  the  sentiment  id 
very  forcibly  brought  out,  that  he  who  labours  hard,  in  cold  and  in  rain,  in  fear  airl 
danger,  in  poverty  and  in  want,  casting  his  precious  seed  in  the  ground,  will  aurdy 
come  again,  at  harvest-time,  with  rejoicing,  and  bearing  his  sheaves  with  hint. 

Does  the  calamity  mentioned  by  Joel  (i.  17)  ever  befall  the  farmer  in  thf9»f 
days—"  The  seed  is  rotten  under  their  clods  ?" 
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It  is  certain  to  follow  if  thejr  sow  too  long  before  the  rain  comei.    The  seed  chaptvi' 
then  rots,  and  the  work  most  be  done  over  again.    The  whole  description  of      ^"- 
drought  in  this  chapter  is  terribly  graphic :  "  That  which  the  palmer-worm  hath  seed 
teft  hatb  the  locost  eaten,  and  what  the  locust  hath  left  the  canker-worm  hath  rotung. 
eaten,  and  that  which  the  canker-worm  hath  left  hath  the  caterpillar  eaten, 
lie  ashamed,  0  ye  husbandmen;  howl,  0  ye  vine-dressers,  for  the  wheat  and 
f  >r  the  barley,  because  the  harvest  of  the  field  is  perished.    The  vine  is  dried 
lip ;   the  fig-tree  languisheth ;  the  pomegranate-tree,  the  palm-tree  also,  and 
t  lie  apple-tree,  ev^n  all  the  trees  of  the  field,  are  withered.    Alas  for  the  day ! 
Tlio  meat  is  cut  off  before  oar  eyes ;  the  seed  is  rotten  under  their  dods,  and  the 
^'arncrs  are  laid  desolate,  the  bams  are  broken  down.    Bow  do  the  beasts 
;:rtian !  the  herds  of  cattle  are  perplexed  because  they  have  no  pasture.    Fire 
h.-ith  devoured  the  pastures  of  the  wilderness,  and  the  flame  hath  burned  all 
the  trees  of  the  field."   Such  a  day  of  destruction  from  the  Almighty  has  more 
than  once  come  upon  this  unhappy  land,  because  of  the  wickedneia  of  those  that 
dwell  therein. 

Bnt  here  we  are  upon  the  banks  of  this  fine  monntain  stream,  with  the  rich 
'•n^liarda  of  8idon  spread  out  before  us.    All  this  verdure  depends  upon  the  Orchaniii 
rivor,  and  should  its  fountains  fail  or  be  diverted,  the  whole  fair  scene  would  o'Sidon. 
fpiickly  vanish.    But  such  a  calamity  is  not  likely  to  occur.    The  Owely  takes  The  Rhei 
Its  rise  in  the  noble  fountains  of  Bardk,  some  thirty  miles  to  the  north-east,  ^^^^f- 
aiiil  near  those  of  the  BamCkr.    Flowing  at  the  bottom  of  a  romantic  ravine  for 
aU  >ut  fifteen  miles,  and  passing  below  Mukhtarah  and  'Ammatfir,  it  unites 
« ith  a  blanch  from  the  south  in  a  sweet  little  vale  called  Merj  Bisry.   Thence 
It  pursues  its  course  hither  through  a  succession  of  gorges  well  worth  visiting 
ha^i  we  the  necessary  leisure.    The  southern  branch  plunges  down  a  precipice 
at  .Tezzin,  two  hundred  and  forty  feet  perpendicular— plumb  as  a  wall    My 
nieaaunng  cord,  held  one  foot  in  advance  of  the  edge,  did  not  touch  the  rock 
fiT  more  than  two  hundred  feet.    When  the  stream  is  swollen  by  the  winter 
r.i4ns  it  is  a  splendid  cataract ;  and  there  are  several  others  almost  equally 
^-rand  between  Jezzin  and  'Ammatfir,  where  rattling  torrents  from  the  heights 
»if  Lebanon  leap  down  giddy  precipices  into  the  chasm  of  the  main  stream. 
Those  below  Jebaah  es  Sh^  and  Bathir  are  the  most  beautiful   The  ride  from 
Mukhtarah  to  Jezzin  is  rich  in  the  very  finest  scenery  of  this  goodly  mountain. 
The  path  winds  along  a  lofty  line  of  hanging  terraces,  with  the  Owely  far  be- 
k)W,  and  perpendicular  cliffs  towering  many  hundred  feet  above, — the  favourite 
n^tort  of  eagles  and  savage  beasts.    To  enjoy  the  prospect  to  greatest  advan- 
tage, one  should  pass  from  Mezraat  es  Shilf  down  into  Merj  Bisiy,  and  thence 
up  the  pine-clothed  mountain  toward  Jebaah  el  Halaweh.    He  will  thus  have  Pic- 
iii  view,  for  hours  together,  the  river  gorge  in  all  its  extent  and  wildness,  and  ^{^"* 
al^o  the  succession  of  gigantic  precipices  by  which  the  lofty  ridge  of  Lebanon  is 
reached  and  held  up,  and  down  which  her  silver  streams  spring  joyously  in 
(•nght  and  boisterous  cascades.    No  one  who  can  command  the  necessarytime 
ilj<>(ild  omit  this  ride.    True,  there  is  nothing  of  historic  interest  along  the 
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PART  roate,  but  the  lover  of  nature  will  not  regret  this ;  rather  would  he  feel  it  an 
'•  impertinence  to  have  man's  pony  structures  thrust  on  his  attention  amid  the 
infinitely  grander  architecture  of  God.  At  the  head  of  the  Meij  Bisrr,  how- 
ever, are  the  ruins  of  an  ancient  temple,  with  laige  columns,  half-imbedtied  in 
rubbish,  which  any  one  who  has  a  heart  for  it  may  examine.  Thoee  who  built 
it  probably  designed  to  borrow  solemnity  and  magnificence  to  aid  their  wtxnhtp 
from  this  association  with  the  handiworks  of  the  Almighty.    It  was  amid  this 

A  DrnsB  grand  scenery  that  the  celebrated  Druse  chief,  Fakhr  ed  Din,  doeed  his  kmg 
career  of  rebellion  against  the  sultan.  A  remarkable  cliff  above  Meij  Biszy  is 
full  of  caverns,  in  one  of  whioh,  still  bearing  his  name,  the  emeer  was  besi^ed 
for  seven  years,  as  tradition  relates.  When  compelled  to  forsake  this  by  the 
poisoning  of  his  supply  of  water,  he  took  refuge  in  a  cave  under  the  caacadeof 
Jezztn.  This  he  held  until  it  was  sapped  from  below.  The  sturdy  old  rebel 
calmly  smoked  his  nargeleh  (so  the  story  runs)  until  the  sapper's  chisd  wss 
driven  up  through  the  rug  on  which  he  was  reclining.  Then  be  surrendered, 
was  taken  to  Constantinople,  and  there  beheaded  on  the  14th  of  March  1635 — 
the  fate  of  a  thousand  other  rebeb  against  the  Grand  Turk.  We  are  reminded 
of  the  old  man  by  this  substantial  bridge,  of  a  single  arch,  which  here  spans  the 
Owely.  It  was  built  by  him,  but  out  of  materiaU  far  more  ancient  Many  of 
the  stones  bear  the  mark  of  the  Phoenician  bevel,  on  which  I  always  lock  with 
the  respect  due  to  old  age. 

If  I  remember  aright,  Dr.  Robinson  identifies  this  river  with  the  Bostrenus 
of  the  ancients. 

And  correctly  enough,  no  doubt,  though  the  notices  of  it  are  singularly  vagne 
and  rare.  How  beautifully  it  flows  beneath  the  bridge,  and  between  these 
bushy  banks !  Bridge,  and  stream,  and  kh&n  make  up  a  scene  of  beauty  whtdi 
the  artist  loves  to  sketch ;  and  in  a  portfolio  even  the  old  khin  looks  inviting. 
But  Salim  has  done  well  to  place  our  dinner  under  these  trees,  and  at  a  re* 
spcctful  distance  from  that  nest  of  abominations.  While  we  satisfj  tlie 
demands  of  hunger,  I  will  give  you  a  chapter  from  my  book  of  experiences 
touching  this  inn. 

Ezpe-  Several  years  ago  I  spent  a  night  there.    It  was  the  3d  of  December^  too, 

and  a  winter-storm  was  coming  on  in  all  its  might  and  majesty.  Lightnings 
blazed  along  the  mountain  tops,  and  heavy  thunder  bellow^  through  the 
wadies  of  the  upper  Owely.  As  evening  advanced,  the  wind  began  to  sob  and 
groan  among  the  rocks  and  trees,  and  vast  volumes  of  black  vapour,  rolling  in 
from  the  sea,  settled  on  the  heights  of  Lebanon  like  **  a  horror  of  great  dark- 
ness.*'   The  long-expected  and  much-desired  rains  had  commenced. 

An  Arab        When  the  day  dawned,  for  want  of  other  amusement,  I  watched  the  migra- 

isaravan.  Hqj^  of  one  of  those  tribes  of  Arabs  which  we  passed  on  the  mountains.  They 
were  evidently  fleeing  from  some  apprehended  danger.  Bagged  boya  and  girb 
urged  forward  droves  of  cattle,  as  lean  as  Pharaoh*s  types  of  the  seven  years  of 
famine ;  men,  riding  lank  and  shaggy  mares,  hurried  onward  the  slow-paocd 
camels,  loaded  with  tent- walls  and  the  multifarious  furniture  of  their  encamp- 
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ment ;  women  ftaggered  along  with  lots  of  cEUdren  on  their  backs  ;  Tery  old  obaptii 
fieople  were  strapped  fast  on  the  loads ;  and  little  babes  np  there  took  the     ^"^ 
pelting  rain  menfly  as  unfledged  ducklings.    Last  of  all  came  laige  flocks, 
w  ith  their  soily  canine  guards  and  insolent  shepherds.   Over  the  bridge  rushed 
the  whole  canvan,  as  if  the  avenger  of  blood  were  behind  them. 

A  drcamstance  which  occurred  the  evening  before  explained  the  reason  ef 
this  hasty  migration.  The  captain  of  a  band  of  horsemen,  a  few  miles  badk, 
called  to  me  and  inquired  if  my  companion  could  read  Arabic,  handing  to  him 
a  letter  whidi  contained  an  order  from  Saied  B^  to  capture  all  the  men  of  a 
particular  Arab  encampment,  as  they  were  accused  of  robbing  the  house  of  a 
Maronite  priest  The  Arabs,  however,  had  got  the  start  of  the  o£Soer,  and  by 
sunrise  were  on  the  south  side  of  the  Owely,  and  within  the  jurisdiction  of  the 
Goremor  of  Sidon.  I  was  amused  with  the  way  in  which  my  companion  re- 
proved the  o^tun,  and,  by  implication,  his  master.  It  was  thoroughly  Arabic 
— a  genuine  specimen,  which  you  may  preserve  for  fhture  use.  "  Why,"  said 
he,  **  can't  the  keeper  of  this  khftn  read  7  No !  Well,  tbaf  s  a  pity.  It  would  a  deHeaU 
be  better  if  eteiy  khanjy  could  read,  and  then  it  would  not  be  necessary  for  an  <^«i»i^ 
officer  of  Saied  B^  to  show  his  letters  to  any  chance  traveller  that  comes 
along.  They  might  contain  things  which  ought  not  to  be  published.  I  would 
advise  the  Beg  not  to  rent  any  of  these  kh&ns  to  one  who  can't  read."  '<  Now," 
said  I,  as  we  rode  along,  "  why  not  tell  the  officer  himself  that  it  was  a  shame 
for  one  in  his  station  not  to  Imow  how  to  read  ?"  "  What !  would  you  have 
roe  insnlt  the  officer  of  Saied  B^?  Of  course  that  is  what  I  meant,  and  he 
understood  it;  hut  it  vauld  neper  do  to  come  straight  up  to  the  point,  tmdsay 
all  this  to  Mm  very  beard" 

Though  it  rained  hard,  I  pursued  my  journey  to  Hasbeiya,  for  I  had  no 
connge  to  repeat  the  experiment  of  the  past  night  in  this  abominable  hol& 
OUT  host,  with  bis  cats  and  kittens,  his  barley  and  straw,  bread  and  olives, 
Icben  and  oil,  and  eVeiy  other  article  of  his  trade,  shared  with  us,  our  saddles, 
liaggagey  and  beds,  this  one  low,  dark  vault  A  few  burning  brands,  or  brands 
that  would  not  bum,  enabled  us,  with  a  great  deal  of  coaxing,  to  boil  a  little 
water  for  tea,  with  no  other  penalty  than  that  of  being  nearly  blinded  by  a 
cloud  of  pungent  smoke.  The  privacy  of  our  apartment  was  further  invaded 
by  a  curious  bridal  party,  who  appeared  determined,  bride  and  all,  to  partake  a  bridal 
m  ith  us  in  the  privileges  of  our  smoky  vault  They  kept  up  a  violent  tow  with  v^y- 
our  host  until  a  late  hour,  when,  buying  a  few  cents'  worth  of  bread,  they 
kindled  a  fire  in  that  field  on  the  other  side  of  the  road,  and,  huddling  round 
it,  k^  up  a  dismal  concert  of  singing,  shouting,  and  clapping  hands  until 
sooming,  when,  cold,  and  wet,  and  woe-begone,  they  set  oS  to  find  the  bishop, 
not,  as  it  now  appeared,  to  be  married,  but  to  get  unmarried !  The  young  lady 
had  been  betrothed,  noUns  voUne,  to  a  man  she  abhorred,  and  was  now,  with 
)icr  friends,  going  to  get  his  lordship  to  cancel  the  espousals.  Being  a  friend 
«i  emancipation  in  such  cases,  I  heartily  wished  her  success.  And,  now  oiur 
active  Saliffl  has  got  eveiything  ready  to  march,  let  us  cross  the  river  im  this 
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fine  bridge,  and  turn  down  to  Sidon,  where  we  fiihall  find  a  home  and  a  shelter 
during  the  storm  which  I  see  is  gathering  fast,  and  will  soon  bunt  in  fury  upon 
the  coast 

[The  ride  from  Beirut  to  Sidon  is  one  of  the  most  tedious  and  least  mt««st^ 
ing  in  Syria.  You  wade  through  leagues  of  deep  sand,  flounder  or&  rocky 
l^odlands,  or  wind  along  the  shore  with  the  noisy  surf  dashing  crer  the  honeys 
heols  and  your  own,  to  the  discomfort  of  both.  And  to  pass  from  one  to 
another  of  these  annoyances  in  endless  succession  is  the  travellei's  only  relieC. 
The  sea  at  your  side  never  tires.  With  a  monotony  that  varies  not,  wave 
chases  wave  toward  the  shore ;  then  hesitate,  swell  up,  and  topple  over  with  a 
'heavy  fall,  which  sends  them,  in  quivering  beds  of  feathery  foam,  to  the  beach« 
Iiv  the  soft  light  of  a  midsummer  moon  the  thing  is  beautiful ;  but  utter  soli- 
tude saddens,  ceaseless  repetition  wearies,  and  the  traveller  rejoices  to  eacafe 
into  the  green  alleys  of  old  Sidou's  fragrant  orchards. 

It  is  difficult  to  realize  that  yon  little  city,  which  we  are  approaching  with 
no  more  reverence  than  if  it  were  a  village  of  yesterday  on  the  banks  of  the 
Ohio,  is  Sidon— great  Zidon  of  Joshua. 

Ancient  cities,  like  prophets,  are  not  without  honour  except  in  their  own 
country ;  and  yet,  though  Sidon  is  my  home,  I  never  ride  along  this  pretty 
beach,  with  the  gamboling  surf  on  one  hand,  tall  tamarisks  on  the  other,  ami 
the  city  before,  without  somewhat  of  that  enthusiasm  which  glowed  and 
burned  within  me  twenty-three  years  ago,  when  first  I  drew  near  this  Tenerabie 
metropolis. 

As  we  are  in  no  hurry,  let  me  hear  sometliing  about  this  home  of  youn— 
this  *'  mother  of  all  the  Phoeniciaus,"  before  we  enter  it.  She  looks  beautiful 
enough,  sitting  in  the  sea,  and  blushing  with  the  warm,  rosy  light  of  the  even* 
ing  sun. 

Must  I  begin  at  *'  the  beginning  ?"  The  stoiy  is  long  and  old,  and  much  is 
forgotten  or  mixed  with  fable.  It  starts  off  in  this  fashion :  One  morning, 
souu  after  the  flood— but  here  comes  a  lad  with  golden  oranges  just  gathered 
from  Sidon^s  luxurious  gardens.  Let  us  buy  them  to  give  relish  to  our  duiity 
narrative.  Well,  the  great  grandson  of  Noah,  emigrating  westward  when  men 
^vcre  few  and  earth  a  wilderness,  crept  timidly  round  the  low  cape  of  Saiepta, 
and  gazed  earnestly  on  the  plain  that  stretches  this  way  along  the  shore.  At 
length  he  moved  forward,  and  pitched  his  tent  on  tliat  castle-crowned  TV//, 
wliich  now  overlooks  the  city.  **Ilere,"  exclaimed  the  patriarchy  "my 
wanderings  cease.  This  mound  shall  be  the  stronghold  of  my  future  city.  It 
meets  my  wants  in  all  respects.  The  surface  declines  gently  northward  to  the 
1)each,  where  it  falls  back  eastward,  forming  a  little  bay  open  to  the  north ;  and 
that  line  of  low  rocks,  parallel  with  the  shore,  encloses  a  quiet  basin  for  the 
sliips  I  mean  to  build  after  the  model  of  my  grandfather's  ark.  That  long, 
narrow  island  affords  a  secure  retreat  for  the  time  of  danger.  This  broad  plain 
we  will  cover  with  orchards  and  gardens  ;  and  the  water  of  yon  limpid  stream 
&h.ill  be  made  to  visit,  by  a  thousand  nlls^  every  tree,  and  shrub,  and  flower 
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of  our  new  piui^ise.    ThQ  sea  will  yield  her  varied  stores  in  siich  abundance,  chaptbb 
that  the  very  art  of  fishing  will  take  its  name,  said,  from  our  metropolis ;      ]^ 
while  over  these  eastern  hills  our  sons  will  hunt  the  boar  and  fleet  gazelle^  or 
Slum  the  feathered  fowl,  to  increase  our  stores  and  enrich  our  feasts." 

The  venerable  patriarch  did  not  live  to  see  all  his  prophetic  anticipations 
realized.  Sidon,  however,  soon  grew  great  Her  walls  towered  high,  and  were 
drawn  with  an  ample  compass,  embracing  an  area  many  times  larger  than  the 
present  city.  Her  harbour  was  crowded  with  merry  mariners  from  every  coast, 
and  caravans  filled  her  magazines  with  the  treasures  and  luxuries  of  the  dis- 
tant Eastw 

None  dared  molest  her,  so  that  to  live  carelessly,  after  the  manner  of  the  sidon'a 
Zidonians,^  became  the  proverbial  synonym  of  perfect  prosperity.  Even  Joshua*  **®''^* 
Tentured  not  to  attack  her ;  and  the  flying  nations  found  a  safe  asylum  from 
Ilia  devouring  sword  within  her  gates.  Her  merchant  ships  sailed  over  every 
sea.  She  built  strong  cities  along  the  shore— Beirut,  and  Gebal,  and  Arvad, 
and  Aocho,  and  Dor,  and  many  more.  She  planted  colonies  in  Cyprus  and  the 
Grecian  Isles,  in  Libya  and  in  Spain ;  while  by  her  side  she  nourished  her  £air 
daughter  Tyre. 

Then  b^an  her  long  and  sad  decline.  Th^treams  of  her  prosperity  were  Her  de- 
dried  up  or  diverted.  The  proud  Pharaohs  from  the  Nile— the  stem  Assyrian  ^^"^•" 
from  distant  Nineveh— ^he  cruel  Chaldean  and  Persian  from  Babylon— the 
rough  he-goat  from  Qrecia,  and  the  king  of  fierce  countenance  from  the  Tiber, 
all  helped  to  lay  poor  Sidon  in  the  dust  And,  long  after,  those  locusts  which 
came  out  of  the  bottomless  pit,  with  Apollyon  at  their  head,  completed  the 
work,  during  those  dismal  days  when  men  sought  death,  but  could  not  find  it 
And  yet  Sidon  still  exists,  and  has  always  clung  to  life  with  a  strange  tenacity. 
llcr  history  runs  parallel  with  the  march  of  time,  down  the  ceaseless  current 
of  human  generations.  Not  so  Tyre.  Long  ages  have  rolled  away  since  con- 
tinental  Tyre  sunk  beneath  the  '*  burden"  of  prophecy,  and  the  very  site  where 
she  stood  was  lost ;  and  there  are  men  yet  living  who  remember  when  the  boar 
was  roused  from  his  lair  among  the  thorns  and  briers  of  even  insular  Tyre. 
But  here  we  are  at  the  gate  of  our  good  city,  and  in  a  few  minutes  we  shall  be 
in  our  own  hired  house,  on  the  wall  from  whence  you  can  survey  at  your  leisure 
vihat  remains  of  Sidon's  ruins,  and  that  about  her  which  never  can  be  ruined 
even  by  Mohammedan  despotism. 
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Climate  of  Syrlar— Balni. 
FaatlBic— The  enrodTdoiL 
MolMoTJackala 
Mortar  aad  petUe. 
Seething  a  kid. 
Blood— Ite  Mcrediilaa. 
Syrian  ilieei^-  **tbe  rump.' 
Bams'  aklnik 


Walls— cttitonn  eonaocte4  wldi. 

A  fhnerai— Prnfawlonal  e^Ilnc- 

Andent  ihipa— Harbcmra. 

Early  alliudons  to  Sldoo. 

Women  at  gravea— Hired  moiirneia> 

Tear-bottlee— Sepnlchree. 

Funeral-feaito— Tombc 


JanaaiT  90th,  1»7. 

A  norm.    We  were  not  mistaken.    The  storm  predicted  is  upon  us  in  all  its  majesty, 
and  we  shall  not  get  away  from  Sidon  until  it  has  spent  its  fury. 

Contrary  to  all  my  previous  ideas,  I  find  your  climate  extremely  Yiriahle  aod 
uncertain.  There  seems  to  b»  no  fixed  time  for  the  commencement  of  the 
winter  rains,  nor  is  it  much  more  certain  when  they  will  cease. 
Variable  That  is  quite  true.  I  have  seen  these  rains  begin  early  in  November  and 
end  in  February ;  but  they  are  sometimes  debiyed  until  January,  and  pro- 
longed into  May.  I  was  once  held  prisoner  inli  wretched  khin  on  Lebuioii 
for  two  days  by  a  storm  which  commenced  on  the  6th  of  May.  Fresh  snow 
generally  falls  on  the  heights  of  Lebanon  and  Hermon  in  November,  bat  I  have 
crossed  over  Jebel  es  Sheikh  late  in  December  when  there  was  none.  It 
ordinarily  disappears,  except  from  sheltered  ravines,  early  in  April ;  and  yet 
the  mountain  tops  are  sometimes  covered  with  fresh  snow  late  in  May.  These 
are,  indeed,  great  variations,  and  they  subject  the  farmer  to  much  uncertainty 
and  many  losses.  All  kinds  of  crops,  induding  silk,  fail  more  frequently  in 
Syria  and  Palestine  than  in  America.  This  has  always  been  the  case ;  and  the 
failure  is  also  more  complete  and  ruinous^  and  hence  we  so  often  read  in  tiie 
Bible  of  sore  famines  in  this  country. 

May  not  these  facts  give  greater  point  and  significancy  to  those  agricultural 

promises  (if  one  may  employ  such  language)  in  which  regularity  in  the  rains 

and  certainty  in  the  crops  were  guaranteed  to  Israel  on  condition  of  faithful 

obedience  ? 

Sense  of        No  doubt ;  and  it  is  worthy  of  remark  that  to  this  day  the  people  of  every 

d«nce  on    ^^'^  iaMh,  and  character  familiarly  and  constantly  ascribe  regular  and  abun- 

ciod  of       dant  rains,  fruitful  seasons,  and  good  harvests  to  the  direct  agency  and  inter- 

'*^**^*'     position  of  God.    This  formal  and  devout  recognition  strikes  a  stranger  from 

America  as  indicating  a  high  degree  of  pious  sentiment ;  but  he  soon  perceives 

that  it  is  merely  the  stereotyped  idiom  of  daily  conversation,  and  has  veiy  little 

connection  with  the  heart    Still,  this  style  of  remark  has  its  origin  in  a  deep 
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•cTiie  of  Qocerteintj,  and  of  entire  dependence  for  their  daily  bread  upon  the  ohaptbk 
ihowen  of  heaTen,  delayed  nearly  every  year  until  much  painful  solicitude  is  ^"'' 
felt  \3f  all  daases.  Very  often  there  is  a  universal  cry,  from  man,  beast,  and 
bird,  and  biuning  sky,  and  drooping  fields,  ere  the  Lord  hears  the  heavens, 
and  they  bear  the  earth,  and  the  earth  hears  the  com,  and  the  wine,  and  the 
oil.^  I  have  seen  several  instances  in  whi^  Moslems,  Christians,  and  Jews 
have  united  in  fasts,  processions^  and  prayers  in  the  open  air,  for  the  showers 
that  water  tbe  earth.  On  one  occasion,  the  pasha,  attended  by  all  the  principal 
men  of  BeirOtt,  went  forth  in  procession,  and,  among  other  acts,  the  great  man 
held  the  plough  with  his  own  hands,  as  a  public  acknowledgment  of  depend- 
ence upon  the  fruits  of  the  field,  and  the  blessing  of  the  Lord  upon  the  labour 
of  the  ox. 

There  is  no  occasion  for  sucii  ceremonies  at  present    How  long  may  this 
wild  storm  last? 

To  judge  firom  ordinary  indications,  it  may  continue  ten  days  at  least, 
possibly  twenty. 

Indeed  \    And  what  may  those  indications  be  ? 

It  is  not  easy  to  give  a  tangible  shape  to  some  of  them,  which  yet  have  much  Grad 
to  do  in  producing  the  impression  on  the  min^of  one  initiated,  by  long  experi-  '^^^ 
ence,  into  the  mysteries  of  Syrian  weather.    In  the  first  place,  we  must  not 
forget  that  this  is  the  time  for  heavy  storms,  especially  if  the  season  has  been 
hitherto  warm  and  dry,  as  this  has  been.    Great  rains  are  now  needed  to  start 
the  fountains  and  saturate  the  earth  to  the  deepest  roots  of  the  trees.    With- 
out this  no  season  can  be  truly  prosperous  in  this  country,  because  a  large  part 
of  the  produce  is  gathered  from  the  olive,  the  mulberry,  the  fig,  the  walnut, 
the  apricot,  the  orange,  and  other  fruit  and  nut-bearing  trees.    Long  rains  are 
therefore  in  season,  and  to  be  expected.    Then  this  storm  has  obviously  been 
gathering  for  several  days  past,  and  its  duration  generally  corresponds  to  the 
time  spent  in  coming  oil    Again,  the  wind  is  full  and  strong  from  the  proper 
rain  quarter— the  south-west— and  while  it  holds  to  that  point  the  storm  will 
oonttnue.    It  will  not  clear  until  the  wind  shifts  round  toward  the  north, 
vbicH  it  is  often  slow  to  do,  and  will  not  now  till  the  air  becomes  colder,  and 
Lebanon  is  covered  deep  with  snow.     As  in  ancient  times,  the  west  wind  Rain/ 
brings  rain,  and  the  north  drives  it  away.^    There  is  also  a  somewhat  in  the  ^'"^^ 
thickness  and  colour  of  the  clouds  which  speaks  to  the  eye  of  experience :  and 
we  how  low  they  fly,  tearing  their  garments  to  tatters  on  the  rocky  crags  of 
Jebel  Reh&n,  and  trailing  their  soiled  skirts  in  the  mire. 

**  There*!  not  a  cload  on  all  the  plain 

Bat  tellB  of  ttorm  to  come  or  past; 
Here,  flying  looaely  as  the  mane 

Of  a  fonng  war-horse  in  the  blast ; 
There,  rolled  In  masses  dark  and  swelling 
As  proud  to  be  the  tbnnder's  dwelling." 

*  lioiea  U.  31,  n.  Luke  xik  64;  Fror.  xzy.  28. 
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PART  There  will  be  no  fair  weather  until  they  saU  clear  of  the  loftiest  peaks  of 
I.  Lebanon.  The  sea,  too,  by  its  hoarse  and  heavy  roar,  warns  the  manner  to 
lower  his  topmasts,  double  his  anchors,  and  make  all  tight  for  a  long  and  hard 
gale ;  and  even  those  stupid  gulls,  careering  on  the  blast  fiir  inland,  add  tJieii 
testimony  to  the  general  voice  of  nature.  Depend  upon  it,  we  ore  in  for  a 
genuine  winter  storm,  and  may  congratulate  ourselves  on  having  reached  thti 
Sniare  for  snug  harbour  before  it  began.  Nor  need  the  time  pass  idly  away.  Here  are 
tmvciici^  books  to  consult ;  and  friends,  both  Frank  and  native,  from  wUpm  yon  can 
glean  many  a  valuable  hint  for  future  use ;  so  *'  wrap  the  garment  c^  patience 
around  you,"  and  let  it  rain.  There  will  be  intermissions,  howeTer  (fi«r  no 
storm  in  this  country  is  without  them),  during  which  we  may  ran  about  the 
city  and  its  environs ;  and  in  the  evenings  we  shall  have  reunions  of  friends, 
in  which  all  sorts  of  subjects  are  discussed.  Yoa  will  thus  be  in  a  fine  achc(4 
of  manners — Oriental  1  mean,  and  may  learn  more  of  the  customs  and  ways 
of  the  people  in  these  few  days  than  by  months  of  mere  travel  through  the 
land. 

According  to  this  account,  Paul's  euroclydon  of  fourteen  days  was  no  very 
extraordinary  occurrence. 

Not  as  to  the  length  of  the  ^rra,  certainly ;  nor  do  I  understand  the  his- 
torian to  intimate  that  there  was  anything  miraculous  about  it.  It  was  one, 
however,  of  extreme  violence :  *^  Neither  sun  nor  star^appeared  in  many  dayy, 
and  all  hope  of  being  saved  was  taken  away."^  And  yet  we  are  not  to  suppose 
that  there  were  no  intermissions  in  this  tempest,  any  more  than  that  the 
FMting.  people  literally  tarried  fourteen  days  fasting,  without  taking  anything.  Such 
expressions  never  deceive  or  disturb  an  Oriental  They  do  not  mean  absolnteJy 
nothing.  In  our  medical  practice,  it  is  almost  impossible  to  arrive  At  accu- 
racy in  regard  to  what  a  patient  has  eaten.  Both  he  and  his -friends  will 
assure  you,  in  the  most  comprehensive  terms,  that  he  has  ''continued  fasting, 
having  eaten  nothing;"  and  yet,  by  close  questioning,  you  find  that  he  has 
loaded  his  stomach  with  trash  highly  injimous  to  him«  When  pressed  on  the 
^K>int,  he  will  merely  say,  *'  It  does  not  deserve  to  be  mentioned."  You  may 
take  this  as  a  general  canon  of  interpretation,  that  any  amount  much  less  than 
usual  means  "  nothing"  in  their  dialect ;  and  if  you  understand  more  by  it,  you 
are  misled.  In  fact,  their  ordinary  fasting  is  only  abstaining  ixom  certain 
kinds  of  food,  not  from  all,  nor  does  the  word  convey  any  other  idea  to  tbein. 
Hie  euro-  In  regard  to  Paul's  euroclydon:  it  is  no  uncommon  thing  to  encounter 
eiyUon.  similar  storms  at  this  day,  in  the  same  part  of  the  Mediterranean.  I  liave 
followed  nearly  the  exact  route  of  his  disastrous  voyage,  and,  as  our  noble 
steamer  sailed  in  between  Catzo  and  Candia— the  Crete  of  the  Acts— we  were 
met  by  a  tremendous  wind,  which  tried  the  utmost  power  of  her  engines 
Slowly  and  laboriously  she  ploughed  her  foaming  furrow  through  the  troubled 
^Qfi,  close  under  Crete,  for  twenty-four  hours,  and  then  ran  into  the  harbour  of 
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Sutia,  which  we  found  u  quiet  as  s  mill-pond ;  and,  unlike  Paul'i  Fair  Havens,  oi 
it  would  be  quite  commodious  for  the  entire  Biitiah  navy  to  winter  in.  Here 
«e  remained  ft  "nigbt  and  a  daj ;"  but,  ai  the  irind  did  not  modemte,  the 
c^pUun  became  impatient,  and  sailed  out  in  the  ver;  teeth  of  the  gale.  For  a 
long  time  we  made  tctj  little  progress,  and,  as  we  rati  under  a  certain  island 
tltat  ma  called  Claada,  I  could  well  onderatand  that  such  a  vessel  as  that 
"  ahip  of  Alexandria"  must  have  been  eiceedinglj  tossed  with  the  tempest. 
Ilowever,  bj  the  aid  of  steam,  we  were  carried  in  four,  instead  of  fourteen  dayn, 
to  that "  certun  island  called  Melits,"  and  into  the  glorious  harbour  of  Toletta, 
iDSte«d  of  being  wrecked  at  the  entrance  of  St.  Paul's  Bay.  And  though  we 
were  also  laden  with  wheat,  we  were  not  obliged  to  cast  it  into  the  sea  to 
"  lighten  the  ship."  I  shall  never  forget  the  impressions  of  that  vojage  over 
the  seas  of  Cilicia  and  Fain[ihylia,  and  acrosa  the  "Adria,"  where  Paul  was 
'Iriven  up  and  down  for  fourteen  dajrs. 

I   no  longer  wonder  that  the  people  of  this  country  believe  in  jan,  and  gi 
ghoola.  and  all  the  exa^erated  roachinerj  of  the  Thousand  Nights.    About 
t4ie  o'clock  I  was  startled  out  of  profound  sleep  by  the  most  frightful  noise  I 


ever  beanl.    It  seemed  to  come  from  this  grave-yard  on  the  ewt  of  ycur 
buuse,  and  to  be  very  near.    What  on  earth  could  tuive  produced  it  I 
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PART        It  was  nothing  but  a  concert  of  jackali.    Ton  may  be  lerenaded  by  tfaon 
'•       every  night,  but  they  are  particnlariy  musical  in  the  fiercest  stoimL 
A  concert      Ddiver  me  from  their  music.    I  was  temfied.    It  began  in  «  sort  of  aolo : 
of  lackAiA  a  low,  long-drawn  wail,  rising,  and  swelling  higher  and  higher,  until  it  quite 
over-topped  the  wind;  and  just  when  it  was  about  to  choke  of  in  utter  despsir, 
it  was  reinforced  by  many  others,  yelling,  screaming,  barking,  waUing,  as  if  a 
whole  legion  of  demons  were  fighting  among  the  tombs  over  some  son  of  perdi- 
tion that  had  (alien  into  their  clutches. 

Why,  you  have  been  positively  startled  out  of  all  propriety  by  these  crea- 
tures ;  but  no  wonder.  What  a  doom  is  that  which  David  pronounces  upon 
those  who  seek  the  soul  of  the  righteous  to  destroy  it :  "  They  shall  fiUI  by  the 
sword ;  they  shall  be  a  portion  for  foxes ;"  ^  by  which  jackals  are  meant,  ss  I 
suppose.  These  sinister,  guilty,  woe-begone  brutes,  when  pressed  with  hnnger, 
gather  in  gangs  among  the  graves,  and  yell  in  rage,  and  fight  like  fiends  over 
their  midnight  orgies ;  but  on  the  battle-field  is  their  great  camivaL  Oh !  let 
me  never  even  dream  that  any  one  dear  to  me  has  fallen  by  the  sword,  and 
lies  there  to  be  torn,  and  gnawed  at,  and  dragged  about  by  these  hideous 
bowlers. 
I  have  been  wanting  to  send  Salim  down  town  on  an  errand,  bat  he  hss 

been  pounding  at  something  most  zealously  all 
the  morning.    What  is  he  after? 
Mortar  JP-^^BES  He  is  braying  wheat  with  a  pestle  in  a  mortar, 

•ud  pMtia        jff^   -     : --  ;-.^         to  make  kibby,  the  national  dish  of  the  Arabs, 

and  a  very  good  one  it  is.    Every  fiunily  has  one 
or  more  of  these  large  stone  mortars,  and  you 
MOBTAR  ASD  rtfTLB.         may  hcar  the  sound  of  the  "  braying"  at  all  houn 
as  you  walk  the  streets  of  the  city. 

So  I  suppose  Solomon  means  that,  if  we  pound  a  fool  in  a  mortar,  among 
wheat,  with  a  pestle,  into  a  batch  of  kibby,  yet  will  not  his  foolishness  depart 
from  bim.' 

At  any  rate,  there  is  nothing  else  in  the  country  so  likely  to  suggest  the 
proverb ;  and  if  foolishness  will  not  depart  under  such  discipline,  the  case  is 
indeed  hopeless.    But  our  boy  is  braying  fish,  not  a  fool,  and  we  shall  there- 
fore have  kibbet  samak,  which  many  people  are  extremely  fond  ot    It  is  mors 
commonly  made  of  mutton,  mixed  with  fat  from  the  large  tail  of  the  sheep. 
When  thoroughly  pounded,  it  is  sent  to  the  oven,  and  baked  in  a  copper  dish 
made  for  the  purpose.    It  will  keep  good  in  winter  for  half  a  month,  and 
makes  a  capital  lunch  for  the  road. 
While  on  the  subject  of  cooking,  take  another  favourite  dish  of  the  Arabs. 
SM^thing  B  They  select  a  young  kid,  fat  and  tender,  dress  it  carefully,  and  then  stew  it  in 
'^^  milk,  generally  sour,  mixed  with  onions  and  hot  spices  such  as  they  relish. 

They  call  it  Lebn  immfi— "  kid  in  his  mother's  milk."    The  Jews,  however, 
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wOl  not  eat  it    They  say  that  Moses  specifically  forbade  it  in  the  precept,  oraptii 
*^  Thou  shalt  not  seethe  a  kid  in  his  mother's  milk,"  ^  which  he  repeated  three     ^"'' 
sereral  times,  and  with  special  emphasis.     They  further  maintain  that  it  is 
onnatond  and  barbarous  to  oook  a  poor  kid  in  that  from  which  it  derives  its 
life.    This  may  have  been  one  reason  for  the  prohibition, — ^many  of  the  Mosaic 
precepts  are  evidently  designed  to  cultivate  gentle  and  humane  feelings ;  but 
'*  kid  in  his  mothei's  milk"  is  a  gross,  unwholesome  dish,  calculated  also  to 
kindle  up  animal  and  ferocious  passions ;  and  on  these  accounts  Moses  may 
have  forbidden  it.    Besides,  it  is  even  yet  associated  with  immoderate  feast- 
ing ;  and  originally,  I  suspect,  was  connected  with  idolatrous  sacrifices.    A 
great  deal  of  learning  has  been  spent  upon  this  passage  by  critics,  to  ascertain 
what  the  law-giver  referred  to ;  but  after  seeing  the  dish  actually  prepared, 
and  hearing  the  very  name  given  to  it  which  Moses  employs,  we  have  the 
whole  mystexy  explained.    I  have  repeatedly  tasted  L^n  immiA;  and,  when 
well  prepared,  it  has  a  rich  and  agreeable  flavour.    But,  though  there  is  little 
of  the  Jew  in  me,  yet  I  have  some  scruples  about  partaking  of  this  forbidden 
fuod,  just  as  I  have  in  regard  to  any  kind  of  dish  cooked  in  blood.    The  reason 
tsiigned  for  the  original  prohibition  continues  in  full  force  to  this  day :  "  But  EaUnc 
fl«$h  with  the  life  thereof,  the  blood  thereof,  shall  ye  not  eat"  ^    Nearly  aU  ^^"^ 
sects  of  the  East,  Christian  included,  regard  this  reservation,  in  the  grant  to 
eat  flesh,  as  strictly  obligatory.    The  semi-barbarian  Abyssinians,  according  to 
Bnice's  Damons  story,  it  is  true,  violate  the  whole  breadth  of  the  precept 
when  they  cut  out  and  devour  flesh  from  the  flanks  of  the  liviiig  animal ;  and 
it  i4  just  possible  that  the  command  was  aimed  against  some  such  brutal  prac- 
tice.   However  that  may  be,  in  this  country,  not  only  blood-puddings,  but 
every  preparation  of  blood  for  food,  is  held  in  utter  abomination.    And  so, 
also,  it  ia  unlawful  to  eat  animals,  fowls,  and  birds,  strangled  or  smothered, 
and  cooked  with  the  blood  in  them.    And,  in  my  feelings  at  least,  the  Orientals 
in  this  matter  are  right    Moses  repeats  the  prohibition  in  these  emphatic 
words :  **  Te  shall  eat  no  manner  of  blood,  whether  it  be  of  fowl,  or  of  beast, 
in  any  of  your  dwellings."  '    And  again,  in  chap.  xviL  10-14,  it  is  reaffirmed 
in  the  most  absolute  terms,  extended  even  to  strangers,  and  made  to  include 
game  taken  in  hunting.    Accordingly,  our  hunters,  when  they  shoot  even  a 
•mall  bird,  are  careful  to  cut  its  throat,  and  "  pour  out  the  blood  thereof." 
God  himself  declares,  "  I  will  even  set  my  fuse  against  that  soul  that  eateth 
blood,  and  will  cut  him  off  flrom  among  his  people." 

In  addition  to  the  original  reason  of  the  prohibition,  that  the  blood  is  the 
life,  it  is  here  added, "  I  have  given  it  to  you  upon  the  altar,  to  make  an  atone- 
ment for  your  souk."  And  let  us  not  forget  that  the  element  which  represents 
Itlood  is  still  given  to  us  in  the  Supper  as  the  symbol  of  atonement.  How 
often  are  we  reminded  that  it  is  through  the  i^W  of  atonement  alone  that  we  AtoniBg 
can  receive  pardon  and  reconciliation  with  God !    And  it  seems  rash,  to  say  ^^^"^ 

1  UoO.  uUL  19,  aad  sxxir.  28|  Drat  atv.  %L  ■  U«i.  1x4^  *  Ut.  yU.  ^ 
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the  Iwat,  to  ventnre  needlenl;  npon  tiie  TiolUion  of  a  precept  antiMiiiceJ 
before  the  Uw  wm  given,  so  often  repeated,  siuTDunded  with  so  many  unc 
tions,  and  suggestive  of  lo  much  that  should  impress  the  heart  with  tenderest 
emotion  and  deepest  reverenoe.  And,  Gnsll;,  I  betieve  that  the  ^tostolic 
council  of  Jenisalem  solemn];  reaffimu  this  proiiihttioB,  and  with  speml 
reference  t«  the  Gentile  Church.*  For  onc«  I  ani  an  Oriental,  wid  whde  I 
would  not  haatil;  judge  him  that  eateth  even  blood,  think  the;  da  better  who 

In  jour  account  of  kibbj  yon  mentioned  the  large  t^ls  of  the  sheep,  whicfc 
[•  reminds  me  of  an  inqniry  I  have  to  make  on  this  subject  Bosaell,  in  Lii 
"History  of  Aleppo,"  says  that  these  tails  grow  to  apnxligioas  size — Bometiaji-: 
weiring  lif^  pounds ;  and  that  they  require  to  he  supported  and  defemlrJ 
bom  injury  by  thin  boards,  which  have  little  wheels  attached  to  theia  u^ 
facilitate  transportation.  SIj  mother  osed  to  sing  "little  bo-peep,"  when  1 
was  a  child,  and  of  the  sheep  that  "left  their  tails  behind  them" — a  motli 
more  sensible  custom  than  to  drag  them  on  little  carriages  "l)eliinil  tbcm." 
But,  serioiisly,  what  hnve  you  to  say  to  this  strange  story?  I  h*ve  alreadj 
seen  at  least  a  thousand  "  tails"  since  Unding  in  Beirfit,  and  have  ciamincil 
them  carefully,  both  on  theliving  animal  and  when  dressed  for  the  nuirket,  an<l 
I  must  say  that  Mr.  Russell's  statement  seems  somewhat  apocryjihnL  ^'one 
that  I  have  yet  noticed  would  weigh  more  than  ten  poimds 

A  traveller  can  commit  no  greater  error  than  to  jump  to  the  conclusion, 
■oon  after  he  arrives  in  a  country,  that  nothing  is  possible  but  what  be  hjs 
seen.  As  to  the  particuUr  matter  in  hand,  Russell  may  have  copied,  n'lt 
from  observation,  but  from  Herodotus.  The  "  Father  of  History,"  however, 
strikes  offinabolderstrain  than  the  Aleppochaplain  deemed  It  safe  t«  follow. 


"In  Arabia,"  says  he, "  there  are  two  kinds  of  sheep.    One  of  them  is  remark- 
able  for  an  enormous  length  of  tail,  extending  to  three  cubits,  i/not  m/n. 
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If  thqr  were  permilted  to  tnolibeni  along  the  ground,  they  would  certainly  nl-  ohaptvb 
oetateftonifrictioiL  But  the  shepherdi  of  the  country  are  skilful  enough  to  make     ^'"^ 
IHtle  caniages,  upon  wbidi  they  secure  the  tails  of  the  sheep."— ^Ao^ta,  113. 

As  to  the  ''  boaxxls"  mni  the  "  carnages,"  I  choose  to  say  nothing,  except 
that  the  thing  is  not  absolutely  impossible.  But  I  have  been  to  Aleppo 
repeatedly,  and  h%ye  inquired  into  this  matter  on  the  spot,  yet  could  never 
hear  of  such  an  apparatus ;  nor  have  I  found  any  sheep  that  needed,  or  would 
have  known  how  to  use  such  a  locomotive.  The  rest  of  Mr  Bussell*s  aooount 
is  sufficiently  accurate,  and  quite  credible.  These  tails  (or,  as  the  Bible  more 
oonectly  calls  them,  the  rump)  of  ordinary  sheep  in  the  market  do  not  weigh  The 
more  than  ten  or  fifteen  pounds— about  your  own  estimate;  but  when  the  ''"^"^p" 
Kheep  are  well  fattened,  they  grow  to  an  enonnous  size.  I  have  seen  many  in 
Lebanon  so  heavy  that  the  owners  could  not  carry  them  without  difficulty,— yet 
I  never  saw  any  that  would  weigh  quite  fifty  pounds.  Such  a  tail,  however, 
IS  within  the  limits  of  possibility.  The  cooks  use  this  mass  of  fat  instead  of 
Arab  butter,  and  many  prefer  it,  as  it  is  fresh  and  sweet,  while  the  other  is 
often  randd.  No  doubt  this  is  the  ''rump"  so  often  mentioned  in  the  Leviti- 
cal  sscrificee,  which  was  to  be  taken  off  hard  by  the  back-bone.^  It  is,  in  fact, 
not  properly  a  tail,  but  a  mass  of  marrow-like  &t,  which  spreads  over  the 
whole  rump  of  the  sheep,  and  down  the  caudal  extremity  until  near  the  end, 
which,  as  Buasell  says,  turns  back  upon  it  in  a  kind  of  appendix. 

Ssllm  led  me  through  an  entire  street  of  shoe-shops  this  morning.    Is  the  lUms* 
led  leather  which  the  shoemakers  use  the  rams'  skins  dyed  red,^  which  formed  *'''"'  ^^^ 
OM  of  the  three  covers  of  the  tabernacle  ? 

Ko  doubt ;  and  there  is  a  definiteuess  in  the  name  rarn^  skins  which  is 
worth  noticing.  From  time  out  of  mind  the  southern  part  of  Syria  and  Pales- 
tiiie  has  been  supplied  with  mutton  from  the  great  plains  and  deserts  on  the 
north,  east,  and  south,  and  the  shepherds  do  not  ordinarily  bring  the  females 
to  market  The  vsat  flocks  which  annually  come  from  Armenia  and  Northern 
Syria  are  nearly  all  males.  The  leather,  therefore,  is  literally  rami  skins 
dyed  red.  It  ia  pleasant  to  meet  such  perfect  accuracy  in  the  most  incidental 
sUustonB  and  minute  details  of  the  Mosaic  record. 

Yes,  it  is  indeed  satisfactory  to  find  everything  about  this  home  of  the  Bible 
jast  as  it  ahould  be ;  and  the  testimony  seems  all  the  stronger  when  the  inci- 
dent is  ao  minute  as  to  exclude  the  very  possibdity  of  desigiL    Here  is  an- 
other illustration  of  the  same  kind.    Your  boy  has  just  let  down  a  basket  Basket  let 
through  the  tnndow  by  the  wa22,  to  get  oranges  from  this  garden  outside  the  ^^"^^  ^"^ 
city.s   So  Paul  tells  the  Corintiiians,  at  the  dose  of  that  long  list  of  perils  and  ^^^''"'  *" 
penecutioos  whidi  he  had  encountered,  that  he  was  let  down  through  a  mn- 
dem,  M  a  hoMtet^  by  the  wUl,  when  Aretas,  the  governor  of  Damascus,  kept 
the  dly  with  agarriaon,  desirous  to  apprehend  hira.^ 

(  EsodL  kbU.  9S:  Ut.  UL  9.  and  tU.  S,  and  is.  If  •  Ezod.  xxt.  & 

•Acalx.tS.  «SCor.zLS3. 
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riiv        Certainly  the  illuttration  u  entirely  to  the  pointy  and  there  are  sefeDttec 
'•       windows  of  our  house  on  the  wall  of  the  city,  firom  any  one  of  which  w«  also 
could  easily  escape,  as  Paul  did,  if  the  gOYemor  of  Sidon  sfaooM  watch  the 
gates  of  the  city  to  apprehend  us. 

In  our  visit  to  the  consul  to-day,  did  you  notice  the  writing  orer  the  door 
and  all  round  the  room  7 

I  did ;  and  it  reminded  me  of  the  recommendation  to  the  people  of  Israel : 
"  These  words  which  I  command  thee  this  day,  thou  shalt'write  them  upoo 
the  posts  of  thy  house,  and  on  thy  gates."  ^    I  was  delighted  to  meet  witii  this 
very  ancient  custom. 
Writing        Moses  probably  did  not  originate,  but,  as  in  many  other  cases,  merely 
"^"         availed  himself  of  the  custom,  in  order  to  keep  the  precepts  of  the  Lord  ever 
before  the  eyes  and  in  the  hearts  of  the  people.    Indeed,  it  is  certain  thai  the 
Egyptians  observed  a  similar  practice  from  the  most  remote  antiquity.    Bat, 
whatever  may  be  its  origin,  it  has  been  perpetuated  down  to  the  present  day, 
and  among  all  classes  in  this  country.    The  Moslems  are  particularly  fond  i»f 
it.    They  never  set  up  a  gate,  cover  a  fountain,  build  a  bridge,  or  erect  a  house, 
without  writing  on  it  choice  sentences  from  the  Koran,  or  from  their  best 
poets.    Christians  also  do  the  same.    The  consul,  as  you  saw,  has  adorned  his 
best  room'  with  a  multitude  of  extracts  from  the  Psalms,  written  in  large 
characters,  very  much  involved,  which  is  considered  particularly  ornamental 
and  is,  besides,  a  constant  puzzle  to  exercise  the  skill  of  the  visitor.     Indeed, 
very  few  can  decipher  these  intricate  ouuses  of  Arabic  caligraphy.   This  custom 
is  certainly  not  objectionable  in  itself,  and  may  be  useful  at  all  times,  but  it 
was  more  appropriate  when  books  were  few,  and  only  within  the  reach  of  the 
learned  and  the  wealthy.    Like  every  other  good  practice,  however,  it  could 
be,  and  was,  early  perverted  into  a  hurtful  superstition.    These  sentenoes  were 
and  are  inscribed  as  charms  to  keep  off  evil  spirits,  and  to  afford  protection 
against  disease  and  other  cahimities.     The  same  is  true  of  the  customs 
referred  to  in  the  Sth  verse :  "  Thou  shalt  bind  them  for  a  sign  upon  thy  hand, 
FnnOetiL  and  they  shall  be  as  frontlets  between  thine  eyes."    These  signs  and  f^ntlets, 
of  every  kind,  whether  engraved  on  signets,  written  on  parchments  and  en- 
closed in  silver  cases,  or  simply  tattooed  on  the  hands,  the  forehead  between 
the  eyes,  or  on  other  parts  of  the  body,  are  universally  regarded  as  charms 
possessing  talismanic  virtues.    The  Moslems,  Nusairteh,  and  Bedawtn  Arabs 
attach  great  importance  to  them,  and  never  venture  abroad  without  them. 
But  Moses  certainly  did  not,  in  any  case,  countenance  superstition,  and  pro- 
bably intended  by  these  precepts  to  appropriate  to  a  valuable  purpose  customs 
he  could  not  eradicate,  and  ornaments  which  he  could  not  induce  the  people 
to  lay  aside.    We  learn  from  Herodotus,  and  other  ancient  writers,  that 
the  people  throughout  all  these  countries  were  universally  attached  to  such 
superstitions. 


1  Dent  vL  9.  and  xL  2C. 
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The  Jews  hare  always  observed  this  precept,  I  suppose,  bat  not  always  in  ohaptib 
the  same  way.    In  the  times  of  their  national  prosperity,  when  they  could  act     ^"'' 
out  their  religion  without  fear  of  enemies,  they  literally  engraved  the  ^  laws  of  Parch- 
the  Loid**  on  their  gates  and  door-posts.    But  for  generations,  no  one  knows  <n«n^«  on 
bow  many,  they  have  been  in  the  habit  of  writing  certain  of  these  kws  on  cities 
imall  roUs  of  parchment,  which  they  enclose  in  some  sort  of  case,  and  insert 
into  a  niche  made  in  the  post,  or  in  the  plaster  upon  it-    Even  in  cities  like 
Ssfet  and  Tiberias,  where  the  Jews  are  the  majority,  they  still  do  the  same ; 
and,  although  the  parchments  are  not  absolutely  hidden,  yet  they  are  so 
adjusted  that  it  was  not  until  after  many  years'  residence  in  this  country  that 
I  was  aware  of  their  existence,  or  knew  where  to  find  them.    This  parchment 
IS  called  medzuzah,  and  the  passages  written  are  generally  Deuteronomy  vi. 
4-9,  and  xi.  13-30.    The  ceremonies  accompanying  the  operation  are  different 
ill  different  places,  sometimes  puerile,  always  superstitious. 
Oome  to  the  kiosk,  and  tell  me  what  is  going  forward  in  the  street 
That  is  a  fiineral  procession,  which,  like  most  other  things  purely  Oriental,  a  funeral, 
is  without  order — a  confhsed  medley  of  men  and  boys,  in  all  sorts  of  costume, 
roUiog  on  somehow  or  other  toward  the  cemetery.     The  only  thing  solemn 
about  it  is  the  low,  sad  monotone  in  which  they  chant  that  eternal  truth,  *^  La 
iUih  ilia  Allah — no  god  but  God ;"  accompanied  by  that  necessary  lie,  as 
Gibbon  caUs  it,  '^  W*  MuhammedhfL  russtd  Allah^and  Mohammed  is  the  pro- 
phet of  Qod"    This,  and  nothing  else,  is  their  funeral  dirge,  and  they  repeat  Wailing. 
It  over  and  over  until  they  reach  the  grave. 

See  how  those  women  toss  their  arms,  swing  handkerchief,  and  scream, 
ttid  shriek  at  the  top  of  their  voices !    Those  are  the  relatives,  I  suppose  ? 

Tes,  and  they  go  before  to  the  grave ;  for  it  is  not  customaiy  for  women  and 
men  to  walk  together  on  such  occasions. 

But  what  are  they  about  now?  They  have  formed  a  circle,  like  a  bull-ring 
St  a  country  fight,  and  there  are  two  or  three  men  inside,  as  if  they  were  the 
combatants. 

Wait  a  moment,  and  you  will  see  what  it  all  means.    Now  they  begin,  a  tikr. 
These  two  men  in  the  centre  are  the  choristers,  and  are  singing  one  of  their 
bymns.    The  whole  performance  is  caUed  a  zikr. 

How  they  shake  their  heads,  and  twist  and  jerk  their  bodies !  and  what  do 
^  repeat  with  such  emphasis  and  solemnity  1 

This  is  but  the  commencement;  the  storm  will  burst  out  by  degrees.  They  say 
nothing  but  "  Ya-Allah !  Ta-Allah !"  *  beginning,  as  you  see,  very  slowly.  It 
^  soon  oome — is  coming  faster  and  louder ;  as  they  grow  warm,  their 
(notions  become  wild  and  firantic ;  the  chant  runs  into  a  horrid,  deep  growl, 
like  wild  beasts,  in  which  it  is  impossible  to  distinguish  any  words— merely 
^  ^Uah^  AUah^  Allah"  which  they  drive  through  their  throats  at  a  most  peril- 
<^  rate.   This  they  will  continue  until,  from  sheer  exhaustion,  they  break  down. 

'  ■  ■  ■ 

lOGodl  OGodl 
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fkw  Oeotnlly  lonie  one  goes  off  into  oonvaluomiy  And,  foAining  at  the  month  like 
^  on  epileptie,  falle  to  the  ground,  when  the  zikr  oeaaee^  There  goes  one  aliesdj. 
Tu  «ad.  I^  >>  ▼vy  I^uid  ftnd  considerate  in  him  to  terminate  the  hideous  pevfonnaiMe  no 
speedily.  He  is  now  supposed  to  be  in  a  divine  trance !  There  ie  nothing  in 
all  the  customs  of  the  East  so  outrageously  repulsive  and  disgustti^  as  this 
zikr.  The  men  look  like  demons  yelling,  and  stamping,  and  foaming  arooihi 
the  dead.  If  there  be  demoniacal  possession  in  our  day,  it  is  seen,  beyond  a 
doubt,  in  this  hideous  ceremony. 


Febnury  lOtii. 

I  have  been  down  at  the  castle  watching  the  waves.  They  come  in  £sst  aod 
thick,  hills  over  hills,  heaving  and  tossing  their  huge  volumea  against  the 
island  and  the  rocks  of  the  harbour  with  uproar  prodigioua— the  very  **  noise 
of  many  waters,*'  so  often  sung  by  Hebrew  poets.  Now  and  then  one  mightier 
than  the  rest  rolls  right  over  everything,  thunders  against  the  old  casde,  over- 
rides the  causeway,  and  rushes  headlong  on  the  houses,  and  up  the  lover 

Shipc  streets  of  the  city.  Sidon's  modem  mariners  may  well  be  thankful  for  their 
sheltered  beach  along  that  ancient  wall,  whereon  to  lay  their  tiny  craft  fur  the 
winter. 

The  bMch.  This  hss  always  been  the  practice,  I  suppose.  The  Phoenicians  never  had  a 
harbour  where  ships  could  ride  in  safety  during  the  storms  of  winto-,  aihl 
hence  they  drew  them  up  on  shore.  They  could  thus  dispense  with  harbourb, 
and  could  and  did  build  towns  along  the  coast,  wherever  there  was  a  bit  of 
sandy  beach  lai^ge  enough  for  their  vessels.  I  counted  sixteen  deserted  sites 
on  the  shore  between  Sidon  and  Tyre— a  distance  of  not  more  than  twentt 
milea— and  not  one  of  them  ever  had  a  harbour.  When  spring  opens,  tliej 
launch  their  ships,  rig  up  and  re-pitch  them,  and  prosecute  their  busineKb 
until  the  next  winter,  when  they  again  dismantle  and  haul  them  on  shoru. 
Nor  was  this  custom  confined  to  the  Phcenicians.  The  Greeki  did  the  same, 
even  with  their  war-ships  on  the  coast  of  Troy,— which,  by  the  way,  is  about  as 
destitute  of  harbours  as  this  of  Syria.  It  is  plain  that  Homer's  heroes  not 
only  did  so  with  their  navy,  but  even  built  a  fortification  around  their  ships  to 

SidoniMi    protect  them  from  the  Trojans.    Indeed,  Sidonian  ships  were  there  to  aid  Uia 

^^  **  beleaguered  city.  And  it  is  a  pleasing  corroboration  of  the  Biblical  account  ii 
the  ancient  greatness  of  Sidon,  to  find  her  pre-eminent  in  commerce  and  in  art 
at  that  early  day.  The  "king  of  kings  and  fierce  Achilles"  were  proud  to 
wear  Sidonian  purple,  and  fight  their  battles  in  her  polished  armour.  And 
Homer's  heroines  also  arrayed  themselves  in  gorgeous  robes,— 

"  Which  from  loft  Sldon  yonthftil  Puis  bore, 
Wiib  Helen,  tooching  o»  the  Tyrtftn  ehoie** 

And  from  Sidqn  came  that 

**  SlWer  bovU  the  largest  of  Ita  kind, 
The  pride  of  Jtlng^  ead  labour  of  a  god.** 


Troy. 
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And,  if  wc  may  so  judge  from  the  story  of  Menelans,  in  the  fifteenth  book  of  on  Arm 
the  OdjMey,  the  Bidonians  were  a  kind  of  Yankee  pedien  in  thoee  olden     ^"'- 
linwi:— 

**  A  ihip  of  Sldon  uichor'd  in  onr  port,  Early  mer* 

Frefgbtad  with  tOTt  of  erery  lort^  chandiie. 

Wlib  gold  and  amber  dialni.  etc.  ete 
Eadi  female  eye  the  glittering  links  employ. 
They  torn,  reriew,  and  cheapen  erery  toy.** 

And  the  treacherous  heroine  of  the  stoiy,  "  A  fair  Phosnician,  tall,  full-sized, 
snd  skilled  in  woriu  of  elegance,"  was  from  our  dty : — 

**  I  too  fmn  gloriona  Sldon  carne^ 
Famona  Ibr  wealth  b]r  dyeing  eam'd." 

If  siich  was  Sidon's  fame  before  Troy  was  burned  or  Homer  sang,  she  not  only 
tuay,  but  must  have  been  "  great/'  when  Joshua  conquered  at  Merom.  ^ 

I  hare  noticed  eveiy  morning  since  coming  to  Sidon,  that  women  come  forth  women  at 
« rry  eariy  to  visit  the  graves.  They  move  about  under  the  trees  and  among  s»^«*> 
the  tombs  in  the  grey  dawn,  wrapped  up  from  head  to  foot  in  their  white 
^'tcets,  and  looking  for  all  the  world  like  veritable  ghosts.  Sometimes  I  hear 
till*  Toice  of  prayer,  some  weep  and  sob,  while  others  sing  or  chant  in  a  low, 
ii>f»notonou8  tone.  The  whole  thing  is  vety  novel,  and  thus  far  deeply 
Affecting 

Yoo  do  well  to  limit  the  duration  of  your  emotion,  and  may  safely  moderate 
>t«  intensity  aa  £ut  as  ponible.  In  ninety-nine  cases  out  of  a  hundred,  this 
{xibiic  manifestation  is  the  worit  of  that  arch-tryant,  custom,  and  nothing 

"'re.  The  inquiry.  What  will  the  world  say  if  I  don*t  go  and  weep  ?  sets  all 
y  ur  ghosts  in  motion ;  and,  unless  your  sympathy  is  directed  toward  the 
<Ure,  it  is  merely  thrown  away.  They  themselves  curse  the  tyrant  they  obey, 
M  bitteriy  as  the  Moslem  does  the  fast  of  Ramadan,  which  yet  he  observes. 
h  either  case,  it  is  artificial,  hypocritical,  slavish.  You  observe  that  some  of  Weeping 
t^iese  performers  have  tents  pitched  above  the  graves  which  require  to  be  wept 
"•er.  These,  however,  afford  but  slight  protection  against  this  pitiless  storm 
\ii  I  piercing  wind.  The  great  majority  have  no  cover,  and  the  mourners  go 
h'tne  to  nurse  rheumatisms  and  catarrhs,  bum  in  fevers,  or  go  blind  with 
'tbthalmia.  The  real  weeping  is  in  the  houses.  And  when  you  further  know 
that  many  of  these  mourners  and  chanters  are  hired,  and  weep,  howl,  beat 
'heir  breast,  and  tear  the  hsir  according  to  contract,  your  compassion  will  fail 
tut,  or  take  another  direction,  and  sigh  for  the  victims  of  folly  and  fashion. 

Tou  must  not  suppose,  however,  that  there  is  no  genuine  sorrow  among  this 
F'^ple.  The  voice  of  nature  is  fer  too  strong  to  be  stifled,  even  by  this  maehin- 
^T  of  hypocrisy.    Amid  all  this  ostentatious  parade,  there  are  burning  tears. 


'  [Tbit  hardly  foUowi,  aa  the  era  of  Joahna  was  long  before  the  dege  of  Troy.    Joshua  fought 
•'  Verom  at  leaat  liM  yean  •.€.    The  usual  date  of  the  Trepan  war  la  about  two  eeaturlea 
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MM     and  bMrtabnntiiig  inagonjuid  deapMr.    Maoya  Huyitill  gamtotbtpwt 
_  *-  ^     Uweep  there,  Mid  true  bieodifoUoir  them  tbither  with  ml  ■jR>i«Ui7.>  fitii 


where  iron  ciutom  coinpelg  ever^bodj  to  vieit  the  bereave4,  and  to  act  well  the 
)>art  of  comfort«ra  and  mouraen  according  to  prescribed  forms,  much  will,  of 
omne,  be  iDanufactiired  for  the  occasion ;  and  bo  it  is  ad  navseam.  Hanjot 
the  women  are  admirable  performers,  and  could  put  to  the  blush  the  mwt 
accomplished  actreas  on  the  European  stage.  These  customs  date  Ui  back  in 
the  history  of  earth's  sorrows.  "'Man  is  hom  to  trouble  ai  the  sparks  ij 
upnard."  *  Job  bad  his  friends  nho  came  from  a  distance  to  comfort  him,  and 
niany  of  the  expressions  now  detuled  with  a  glib  volubility  which  cDnfounds 
us  simple  Americans,  are  copied  from  those  celebrated  dialogues.  On  similar 
occasions  lover  and  friend  haateu  from  afar  to  mingle  their  condolence  with 
the  wretched,  and  sometimes  with  no  kmder  filings  than  those  of  Bildod  and 


£veD  the  custom  of  hiring  moumerB  is  very  ancient   Jeremiah  saya,  "  Con- 
^  giiler  ye,  and  call  for  the  mourning  women,  that  they  may  come ;  an^  send  for 
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(nmuDg  women,  that  thej  mftj  oome ;  and  let  them  make  haste,  and  take  up  asApm 
a  aailmg  for  na,  that  oar  bjbb  may  ran  down  with  tean,  and  our  eyelids  giuh  ^"'- 
uut  with  waters."  '  Eveiy  particular  here  alluded  to  is  obeeired  on  funeral 
occaiioiis  at  the  preaent  day.  There  are  in  every  city  and  community  womrai 
eiceedin^y  cnDDing  in  this  business.  These  are  always  sent  for,  and  kept  in 
nadioesL  When  a  freah  company  of  sympathizets  comes  in,  these  w<Hnen 
"make  hatte"  to  take  up  a  wailing,  that  the  newly  come  may  the  more  ea^y 
unite  dieir  teaia  with  the  moornen.  They  know  the  domestic  histoiy  oT  every 
pcnon,  and  immediately  strike  np  an  impromptu  lamentation,  in  which  they 
introduce  the  names  ef  their  relatives  who  have  recently  died,  touching  some 
tender  drard  in  every  heart ;  and  thus  each  one  weeps  for  bis  own  dead,  and 
the  pa^ormaTux,  which  would  otherwise  be  difficult  or  impossible,  conies  easy 
wd  natural,  and  even  this  extemporaneous,  artificial  sorrow,  is  thereby  re- 
deemed from  half  its  hollow-heartcdness  and  hypocrisy.  There  rnay  yet  be 
"ccaiioDS,  in  the  politer  circles  of  European  society,  when  such  a  machinery 
lit  manabctaring  tears  will  be  a  great  convenience. 

On  the  whole,  I  do  not  think  that  the  modem  customs  of  mouming  are 
iDQTt  extravagant,  even  in  Syria,  than  the  ancient. 

We  6nd  allusions  in  old  authors  to  the  custom  of  collecting  the  tears  of  the  Tfu. 
uKMmeit,  and  preserving  them  in  bottles.    Thus  David  prays,  "  Put  tkw  raj  *"""* 
it»  into  thy  bottle :  are  they  not  in  thy  book  I "  ^    These  huhrymatoiite  are 
(till  found  in  great  rmmbers  on  opening  ancient  tombs.    A  sepulchre  latdy 
JiKotered  in  one  of  the  gardens  of  our  city  had  scores  of  them  in  it    They 
w  made  of  thin  gkss,  or  more 
tfwtslly  of    simple   pottery, 
<'fUii  not  even  baked  or  glazed, 
■ith  a  slender  body,  a  broad 
bottom,  and  a  ftinnel-shaped 
'"P-     They  have  nothing  in 
thtni  but  dtut  at  present    If 
"he  friends  wwe  expected  to 
otitribnle  their  share  of  tears 
fcr  Ibfse  bottles,  they  would 
'err  much  need  conning  women 
lo  caiu,  itigj,  eyelids  to  gush 
"«t  with  water*    These  forms 
»(««teaUtioas  sorrow  have  ever 
'«ii  offosiTc  to  sensible  people. 
Thus  Tacitus  says :   "  At  my 
funeral  let  no  tokens  of  sorrowC 
'*  leea,  no  pompous  mockery 
"  *«.    Crown  me  with  chap-  tui-*oni.n. 

iJ>i.li.IT.ia  'PariBlTta 
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PAM    lets,  ttrew  flowm  on  my  grave,  and  let  my  friendi  ereet  no  Tiia 
'»       teU  where  my  remaimi  are  lodged.** 

How  long  do  these  seasons  of  ttonming  continne  I 
There  is  no  absolute  law  on  the  subject,  and  the  dmration  and  intaisi^  d 
grief  Taries.  The  most  bitter  lamentations  are  for  yoong  men,  and  for  fathen 
of  flunilies.  These  are  sometimes  very  extnfagant  and  greatly  pfokinepl 
That  tent  under  oar  windows  coyers  the  grave  of  a  yoong  man,  and,  aa  yon  see, 
they  are  there  every  daj^  although  he  has  been  buried  for  setrenl  weeka.  Theit 
are,  however,  certain  days  on  which  the  regular  business  oi  mooming  is  feoewedl 
A  curious  and  rather  pretty  custom  is  veiy  commonly  prsctised  by  the  M<v- 
lemS)  connected,  however,  with  superstitious  notions  in  regard  to  the  state  of 
the  departed.  On  the  eve  preceding  any  great  festival,  the  relatiTeSy  genenlly 
the  wom^n,  go  to  the^ves  and  fill  smaJl  holes,  left  purposely  at  the  bead  and 
foot  of  the  tomb,  with  fresh  myrtle  bushes,  and  sometimes  palm  braacbes^  whkfa 
are  watered  daily  to  keep  them  green.  Some  do  this  eveiy  Thursday  evening, 
because  «Friday  is  their  sacred  day.  Tou  had  better  read  what  Lane  sms  <» 
this  subject  at  your  leisure,  for  it  would  now  be  tedious  to  describe  all  their 
funeral  customs,  and  equally  useless.  There  is  one,  however,  to  which  00 
Saviour  alludes,  that  of  white-washing  the  sepulchres,  which  should  not  pan 
unnoticed.  I  have  been  in  places  where  this  is  repeated  very  often.  The 
whit«-  graves  are  kept  dean  and  white  as  snow,— a  very  striking  emblem  of  thcae 
nulling  painted  hypocrites,  the  Pharisees,  beautiful  without,  but  full  of  dead  mes'i 
etom  bones  and  all  uncleanness  within.  "  So  ye  also  outwardly  appear  righteous 
unto  men,  but  within  ye  are  fall  of  hypocrisy  and  iniquity."  ^ 

Is  there  anything  in  modem  usage  which  explains  Deut  xxvL  14 :  **  I  have 
not  eaten  thereof  in  my  mourning,  neither  have  I  taken  away  ought  tberecf 
for  any  unclean  use,  nor  given  ought  thereof  for  the  dead  ?*' 

Yes ;  this  passage  is  made  sufficiently  plain  by  an  acquaintance  with  modem 
funeral  customs.  What  you  have  just  read  is  part  of  that  protestation  which 
the  devout  Jew  was  required  to  make  at  the  dose  of  the  third  year,  **  which  it 
the  year  of  tithing."  He  was  to  come  before  the  Lord  and  say,  **  I  have  brought 
away  the  hallowed  things  out  of  my  house,  and  also  have  given  them  onto  the 
Levite  and  unto  the  stranger,  to  the  fatherless  and  to  the  widow,  aooarding  U> 
all  thy  commandments.  I  have  not  eaten  thereof  in  my  mourning,  neither 
have  I  taken  away  ought  thereof  for  any  undean  use,  nor  given  ou^t  thereof 
for  the  dead."  This  was  the  strongest  possible  protestation  that  he  had  dealt 
f&ithfiilly  in  the  matter  of  tithing  and  consecrated  things,  and  in  cbaritiea  Uf 
the  poor.  He  had  not  allowed  himself  to  divert  anything  to  other  usea,  not 
even  by  the  most  pressing  and  unforeseen  emergencies.  It  is  here  asraned, 
Ezpenie  or  rather  implied,  that  times  of  mourning  "  for  the  dead"  were  expenaive,  aiid 
^"^  also  that  the  stem  law  of  custom  obliged  the  bereaved  to  defray  those  expeoces 
however  oueroos.    The  same  thing  libs  at  the  basis  of  that  excuse  for  not  fol- 


*■  Matk  xziiL  27,  2S. 
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lowiog  our  SaTiouFy— ''  Suffer  me  first  to  go  and  bury  my  father  ;*'  a  duty  which  obaptib 
muit  take  pnoedence  of  all  others.    Such  it  ms  among  most  ancient  nations,     ^"^ 
ftttd  radi  is  the  public  sentiment  at  this  day.    Moreover,  Ainerals  are  now 
roinooely  ezpeneiveL    Crowds  of  relatiTes,  friends,  and  acquaintances  assemble 
no  these  ooeasiona.    The  largest  gatherings  ever  seen  on  Lebanon  are  on  these 
iiccaaioiis.    For  all  these  guests  refreshments  must  be  provided,  and  not  a  few 
from  a  distance  tany  all  night,  and  must  be  entertained.    Then  these  gather- 
ings and  feasts  for  the  dead  are  repeated  at  stated  tiu^es  for  forty  days.    The 
priests  also,  and  religious  functionaries  of  all  sects,  must  be  rewarded  for  their 
ateodanee  at  the  time,  and  for  their  subsequent  prayers  and  good  offices  in 
behalf  of  the  dead.    A  young  friend  of  mine,  whose  father  late||f  died,  informs 
tne  that  the  ecdesiastics  are  demanding  of  him  twenty  thousand  piastres  for 
these  subsequent  services.    In  short,  many  families  are  r^uced  to  poterty  by 
funerals ;  and  it  must  have  been  substantially  so  in  remote  ages,  for  the  cus-  Tithca. 
i*tia»  were  very  similar.    The  temptation,  therefore,  to  devoto  a  part  of  the 
tithes,  hallowed  things,  and  charities,  to  defray  those  enormous,  unforeseen, 
lod  providential  expenses,  would  be  very  urgent ;  and  he  who  stood  faithful 
At  such  tiroes  might  be  safely  trusted  on  all  other  occasions.    Hence  th^  pro- 
testation covers  the  strongest  case  that  could  be  selected.    The  words,  **  nor 
pren  ought  thereof  for  the  dead,"  are  explained  by  a  curious  custom  still  proente 
(^tifierved  with  great  care.    On  certain  days  after  the  funeral,  large  quantities  ^  ^^^ 
'•(  com  and  other  food  are  cooked  in  a  piuticular  manner,  and  sent  to  all  the 
friends,  however  numerous,  in  the  name  of  the  dead.    I  have  had  many  such 
presents ;  but  my  dislike  of  the  practice,  or  something  else,  renders  these 
diKhes  peculiarly  disgusting  to  me. 

A  custom  prevails  among  the  Bedawin  Arabs,  and  especially  those  around 
the  HCdeh,  which  illustrates  this  whole  subject.  When  one  of  their  number 
dies,  tbey  immediately  bring  his  best  ox  or  buffalo,  and  slaughter  it  near  to  the 
kMly  of  the  deceased.  They  then  cook  it  all  for  a  great  feast,  with  buightll, 
rice«  and  whatever  else  good  to  eat  they  may  possess.  The  whole  tribe,  and 
Beighbouis  also,  assemble  for  the  fimeral,  and  go  direct  from  the  grave  to  this  Fnnerai 
hacrifidal  feast  The  vast  piles  of  provisions  quickly  disappear,  for  the  ^^^^^  . 
Bedawfn  despatoh  their  dinners  with  a  rapidity  that  would  astound  a  table 
d'hdte  at  a  Western  railway  stetion.  However,  everyone  must  partake  at 
icaiit  of  a  morsel  It  is  a  duty  to  the  departed,  and  must  be  eaten  in  behalf 
(4  the  dead.  Even  strangers  passing  along  are  constrained  to  come  and  taste  . 
(if  Die  feastb  My  friends  of  Hasbeiya  inform  me  that  this  custom  is  so  bjiiding 
that  it  must  be  observed,  though  it  consume  every  item  of  property  and  of  pro- 
1  i^kios  the  man  possessed,  and  leave  the  wife  and  children  to  starve.  It  is  the 
fcaat  of  the  dead.  That  the  Jewish  tithe-payer,  when  pressed  even  by  such 
a  stringent  call  as  this,  had  left  untoudied  the  tenths  which  were  devoted  to 
Goii,  was  the  very  best  proof  that  could  be  demanded  or  produced  that  he  had 
acted  honestly  in  this  matter. 

I  have  been  sauntering  through  the  cemeteries  of  Sidon.    Every  sect,  I  per- 
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pAiT  oeive,  has  its  separate  graTe-yaid.  That  of  the  Moslems,  under  thew  prettj 
'«  Chiua  trees,  is  the  laigeat  and  most  striking.  Both  they  and  the  Chiistiaiifl 
Gemo.  BMin  to  have  a  disposition  to  place  the  foot  of  the  grave  toward  the  east 
tertai.  Those  of  the  Jews  all  torn  toward  Jerusalem ;  hat  the  Metwalies  boiy  as  it 
hi^ipens,  and  appear  to  take  very  little  care  of  their  graves.  As  a  genenl 
fact,  I  suppose  the  ancients  expended  fax  more  upon  their  tombs  than  the 
modems.  Are  there  no  old  sepulchres  about  Sidon  ? 
oidtombiL  Countless  numbers.  All  those  eastern  hills  are  full  of  them.  They  are  of 
all  sizes,  and  the  internal  arrangements  are  very  variouai  Most  of  them  con- 
sist of  a  square  or  oblong  room,  perpendicular  to  the  sides  of  which  the  niches 
for  the  bodies  extend  six  or  seven  feet  into  the  rock.  I  have  coanted  sixteeo 
of  these  in  a  single  iDom ;  hut  we  need  not  suppose  that  they  were  all  hewn  at 
the  same  time,  or  even  in  the  same  age.  A  family  selected  a  cave,  if  one  ooul'i 
be  found,  which  they  trimmed  and  squared,  and  cut  in  it  as  many  niches  ss 
they  expected  to  need.  Their  posterity  would  hew  new  ones  as  oocasiofl 
require(^ ;  and  when  the  original  room  was  full,  they  cut  out  another  behinii 
or  at  the  £de  of  it,  and  thus  went  on  enlaiging  from  generation  to  generation, 
fe  long  as  the  family  existed. 
Mftchp*-  This  was  done,  as  I  understand  the  matter,  in  the  cave  of  Maohpelah,  which 
Abraham  purchased  for  a  family  burying-place.  Jacob,  when  about  to  die  in 
Egypt,  made  Joseph  swear  to  buiy  him :  **  In  my  grave  which  I  have  digged 
for  me  in  the  land  of  Canaan,  there  shalt  thou  bury  me."  ^  Now  Jaoob  ooitld 
only  dig  a  grave  for  himself  in  the  cave  of  Machpelah  by  catting  out  a  sepa- 
rate niche.  Abraham  made  one  for  Sarah,  and  another  was  prqiared  fur 
himself,  Isaac  prepared  one  for  himself  and  Rebekah,  and  there  Jacob  says 
he  buried  Leah.^ 

In  some  sepulchral  rooms  there  are  double  tiers  of  niches,  one  above  the 
other.  This  appears  to  have  been  a  favourite  plan  with  the  northern  Phoeni- 
cians, as  you  find  them  not  far  from  Tortosa,  Gebile,  Ladaktyeh,  and  Seleucia. 
The  entire  system  of  rooms,  niches,  and  passages,  may  be  comprehended  at 
Tomb*  once  by  an  inspection  of  the  plan  of  the  Tombs  of  the  Judges,  near  Jerusalem, 
of  the  which  I  borrow  from  Mr.  Williams's  valuable  work  on  the  Holy  Ci^.  The 
"  '^  entrance  faces  the  west,  and  has  a  vestibule  (A)  thirteen  feet  by  nine.  Chamber 
(B),  nearly  twenty  feet  square,  and  eight  high.  The  north  side  is  seen  in 
elevation  in  Fi^.  2,  and  shows  two  tiers  of  niches,  one  over  the  other,— not 
often  met  with  in  tombs.  There  are  seven  in  the  lower  tier,  each  seven  feet  long, 
twen^  inches  wide,  and  nearly  three  feet  high.  The  upper  tier  has  three 
arched  recesses,  and  each  recess  has  two  niches.  From  this  room  (B)  doore 
lead  out  into  chambers  (C  and  D),  which  have  their  own  peculiar  system  of 
niches,  or  loculi,  for  the  reception  of  the  bodies,  as  appears  on  the  plan.  I 
have  explored  scores  of  Sepulchres  at  Ladaktyeh  closely  resembling  this  at 
Jerusalem,  and  there  are  many  in  the  pUin  and  on  the  hill  sides  above  us  here 

^  <icii.  L  fik  *  Gea.  zUju  31. 
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Rt  SJdoD  of  the  aaiue  genenl  form— duunbera  withiti  chauben,  and  etKh  with  ohiptii 
niches  Tor  the  dnd,  Tuioualj  umnged,  accordiiig  to  taste  oi  ueceni^.    Tbe     ^"'" 


interior  of  not  a  fe"  of  those  ibont  Sidon  was  pltatered  originallj,  or  in  after 
■EC*,  with  a  hard  cement  or  stucco,  which  is  still  quite  perfect  in  some  of 
them.  In  one  I  tbnuJ  a  Greek  iiucription,  drawn  in  tbe  stacco  before  it  Tom 
hvdraed.  In  other*  there  were  such  iuscriptionB  written  on  the  plaster  with  ^'^ 
Tvi  ink.  One  large  one  is  adorned  witii  wreaths  of  flowers  and  Btnall  birds, 
*ith  palm,  orange,  and  other  trees,  auch  as  are  now  found  in  the  gardens 
^low.    These  would  seem  to  prote  that  the  orange  had  been  cultivated  at 
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pAKY  8idon  from  a  very  remote  age.  Bat  I  am  inclined  to  belicTe  that  tiik  atnectv 
^  ing,  writing  in  Greek|  and  painting  apon  the  tombs,  took  place  long  after  ttier 
were  fint  hewn  in  the  rock,  probably  after  the  original  oocapanta  bad  retained 
to  utter  dust  I  am  oonfinned  in  this  sospidon  from  examining  a  lai^  tomb 
which  was  uncovered  last  winter  on  the  plain.  The  surfooe  above  it  had  been 
used  from  time  out  of  mind  as  a  sununer  threshing-floor.  A  shaft,  snnk  about 
ten  feet  through  the  soil,  exposed  a  low  door  In  the  faoe  of  the  rock  opening 
into  a  room  thirty  feet  long  by  twelve  broad.  The  ceiling  and  wsUs  are  stnoooed 
and  ornamented  with  various  figures  in  red  paint ;  and  a  Qreek  inacription, 
written  with  the  same  paint,  runs  quite  round  the  room,  as  a  sort  of  omamaital 
border.  It  is  muck  the  longest  inscription  I  have  seen,  and  the  lettets  are 
lai^,  well  formed,  and  as  perfect  as  the  day  they  were  laid  on.  This  was  not 
the  first  time  that  this  tomb  had  been  opened,  for  all  the  antiquities  it  coo- 
tained  had  been  removed,  and  it  was  nearly  full  of  earth,  thrown  there  frnm 
other  tombs  connected  with  it.  Something  about  this  chamber  suggested  the 
idea  that  it  was  a  kind  of  subterraneous  oratory,  and  not  a  sepulchre, — in  short, 
that  it  was  one  of  those  underground  sanctuaries  among  the  tombs,  where  the 
early  Christians  are  said  to  have  met  for  worship  in  times  of  cruel  peraecution. 
The  whole  area  in  this  neighbourhood  is  undermined  by  tombs,  and,  if  one  had 
funds  to  excavate  them,  many  curious  discoveries  might  be  made.  I  need 
hardly  remind  you  that  sepulchres  hewn  in  the  rock  are  mentioned  in  many 
passages  in  the  sacred  record. 
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lUh,  We  have  had  a  delightful  ramble  along  the  aqueduct  and  through  the 
vast  fruit-orchards,  and  my  respect  for  old  Sidon  has  decidedly  risen  by  the 
excursion.  What  may  be  the  present  population  of  the  city  and  her  gardens  f 
T^pttia-  It  is  not  possible  to  arive  at  perfect  accuracy,  as  there  are  no  statisticB  kept 
by  the  government  The  number  of  inhabitants  is  said  to  be  about  9000.  Of 
these,  6600  are  Moslems,  including  the  Met&welies,  850  Qreek  Catholics,  750 
Maronites,  160  Greeks,  and  300  Jews.  These  are  ecclesiastical  returns,  and 
tbey  are  always  under-stated,  in  order  to  diminish  the  taxation,  which  is  asseiaed 
according  to  the  people's  ecclesiastical  relations.  The  entire  population  is 
therefore  not  far  from  10,000.    This  is  a  small  figure  for  a  city  called  "  great" 
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even  bj  Joihna.    Nor  is  the  increaung,  or  likely  to  increase  much  for  years  to  ohaptbs 
eomc    BeirClt  is  too  neai,  and  draws  everything  into  her  all-absorbing  vortex.      "• 
Sidoo  exports  tobaocx),  oil,  frnit,  and  silk,  but  the  amount  is  small,  except  in 
tobaooo,  which  is,  in  fact,  the  main  dependence  of  her  merchants.    It  is  all 
sent  toi!gypi 
Are  there  no  antiquities  about  Sidon  ? 

Not  Diany,  and  none  very  striking.   She  is  too  old.    Her  decline  commeneed  AnUqni- 

**  before  antiquity  began."   There  are  a  few  things,  however,  besides  the  tombs,  ^^ 

to  which  her  greatness  was  buried  thousands  of  years  ago,  which  are  worthy 

of  attention.    The  immense  stones  which  form  the  north-west  angle  of  the 

inner  harbour,  each  one  being  some  ten  feet  square,  were  no  doubt  put  there 

in  the  days  of  Sidon's  early  prosperity ;  but  it  is  surprising  that  the  ancient 

inhabitants  allowed  the  ledge  of  rocks  on  the  seaward  side  to  be  quarried 

away  for  building-stone.     This  invaluable  barrier  has  thus  been  so  much 

lowered  that  the  sea  breaks  over  into  the  harbour  in  every  storm,  not  only 

endangering  the  ships  and  boats,  but  causing  a  strong  current  to  set  eastward 

under  the  arches  of  the  causeway  which  leads  to  the  castle.    These  arches 

will,  art  long,  give  way,  as  others  have  before,  and  thus  the  castle  will  be  cut 

iilT  from  communication  with  the  dty.    This  castle  itself,  though  mostly  in  CaatiA. 

ruins,  has  something  to  interest  the  antiquary.   The  oldest  part  is  built  nearly 

solid,  with  a  large  number  of  granite  columns  placed  at  regular  intervals  in 

tbe  wall ;— this  shows,  of  course,  that  it  was  not  erected  until  after  the  columns 

had  become  part  of  Sidon*s  ancient  ruins ;  nevertheless,  it  is  built  of  very 

haavy  stones,  having  the  Phosnician  bevel,  and  probably  dates  back  to  the 

beginning  of  our  era^    The  slightly-pointed  arch  in  the  most  ancient  part  does 

not  prove  it  to  be  modem,  for  I  have  seen  this  kind  of  arch  in  buildings 

undonbtedly  older  than  the  Saracens ;  nor  do  I  believe  that  these  barbarians 

ever  invented  any  arch.    They  found  one  to  their  taste,  which  they  modified 

and  appropriated  to  their  own  structures.    I  called  your  attention  to  the  o^  oid  waiL 

wtU  which  extended  along  the  shore  north-east  to  the  little  brook  Eumly ; 

from  thence  southward  it  is  not  easy  to  trace  it  for  some  distance,  but  it  kept 

along  tbe  terrace  which  rises  above  the  general  level  of  the  plain,  and  bent 

round  west  to  the  sea,  about  twenty  rods  to  the  south  of  the  present  upper 

castle.    The  Tell  on  which  tins  castle  stands  is  artificial,  and,  what  is  more 

remarkable,  is  made  up,  in  a  great  measure,  of  old  pottery,  rubbish  of  houses, 

and  thick  beds  of  broken  purpura,  thrown  out  from  Sidon's  ancient  manufac- 

toriea  of  purple  dye.    The  bluff  feeing  the  sea  shows  this  conglomeration  at 

least  twenty  fe0t  thick.    South-east  of  the  upper  castle  is  a  mazar,  frequented 

mostly  by  Jews,  and  caUed  8id6ne.    The  people  do  not  know  who  he  was ; 

and  if  it  were  a  shrine  dedicated  to  old  Sidon  himself,  there  would  be  nothing 

ssrango  in  the  feet  that  the  Jews  frequent  it   So  they  do  Neby  Seijikd  yonder,' 

on  the  top  of  Jebel  Rihftn,  and  many  other  places  of  the  same  character, 

althoogfa  they  are  held  by  Moslems.    Columns,  sarcophagi,  broken  statuary, 

and  other  evidences  of  a  great  city,  are  found  everywhere  in  these  gardens. 
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with  the  oldest  trees  growing  in  fertile  soil  many  feet  thick  abore  Hwrn,  These 
are  the  most  remarkable  remnants  of  Sidon' s  original  greatness  whieh  the  tooto 
of  Time  has  left  us.  They  do  not  contradict  her  andent  renown,  though  they 
throw  very  little  light  upon  her  history. 

If  the  city  was  anciently  so  large,  what  has  become  of  the  nuit  amount  of 
stone  7    I  see  nothing  of  it  on  all  the  plain. 

You  do  Well  to  commence  your  study  of  ruined  eities  with  this  inquiry.  The 
thing  puzzled  me  greatly  at  first,  but  the  disappearance  of  the  stone  can  easily 
be  accounted  for  in  all  cases.  In  fact,  a  large  part  of  many  old  cities  was  built 
of  sun-burnt  brick,  and  these,  of  course,  need  not  be  sought  for.  In  many 
cities  the  building  material  was  a  soft  cretaceous  stone,  which  cmmhled  back 
to  soil  almost  as  rapidly  as  sun-burnt  brick.  Most  of  the  towns  aloog  the 
Syrian  coast,  however,  are  built  of  an  argillaceous  sandstone,  mixed  with 
comminuted  shell ;  which,  though  porous  and  easily  cut,  will  yet,  if  protected 
from  the  weather,  last  for  ages ;  but,  when  exposed,  it  disintegrates  rapidly, 
and  soon  melts  away  to  dust  This  process  is  hastened  evoy  time  the  rains 
are  worked  over  for  new  buildings.  The  stones  must  always  be  Te<n%  befbre 
they  are  put  into  a  wall,  and,  after  being  thus  reduced  two  or  three  times, 
they  become  too  small  for  use,  are  thrown  out  into  the  fields,  and  quiddy  dis- 
solve. A  ruined  city  of  this  kind  along  the  coast,  or  in  any  position  from 
which  the  stone  can  be  easily  transported,  is  quarried  over  and  over  again 
until  nothing  remains  but  shapeless  heaps  of  rubbish.  Thus  the  stones  of 
Sarepta,  Athlite,  Csesarea,  and  even  of  Tyre  and  Sidon,  have  recently  been 
carried  to  Acre,  Beirut,  and  Joppa,  by  boat,  in  immense  quantities,  and,  after 
being  cut  afresh,  and  much  reduced  in  size,  are  placed  in  buildings,  which,  in 
turn,  will  fall  to  ruin  in  a  hundred  years,  when  the  same  process  will  be 
repeated,  until  they  are  found  no  .more.  In  other  places,  where  the  material 
is  compact  limestone,  and  not  subject  to  these  causes  of  destruction,  it  ii 
broken  up  and  burnt  to  lime.  We  saw  how  the  sarcophagi  at  Khiildeh  aie 
thus  destroyed.  At  Kedes,  an  old  city  near  the  head  of  the  Lake  of  Hums,  I 
found  the  peasants  breaking  up  beautiful  marble  columns  with  sledge*hammen 
for  the  same  purpose.  When  I  remonstrated  with  them,  they  replied  that 
they  had  no  other  use  for  these  columns,  and  that  this  had  been  the  lime- 
quarry  for  all  the  region  time  out  of  mind.  The  whole  country  about  that  lake 
is  volcanic,  and  these  marble  columns  had  been  brought  there  from  a  great 
distance  for  their  special  accommodation.  Need  we  wonder,  therefore,  at  the 
disappearance  of  ruins,  after  the  long  lapse  of  twenty  centuries  of  such  Vandal 
ism  ?  I  once  saw  the  fragments  of  a  beautiful  marble  statue  Vhich  had  been 
broken  up  for  the  lime-kiln !  And  if  a  sarcophagus  is  discovered,  no  matter 
how  admirable  the  workmanship,  you  must  be  veiy  expeditious  if  you  hope  to 
rescue  it  from  their  destructive  hiuids.  Such  a  one  wss  lately  uncovered  here 
at  Sidon,  adorned  with  beautiful  devices,  wrought  with  exquisite  skill  One  uf 
our  friends  heard  of  it,  and  went  the  very  next  morning  to  secure  it,  but  tOQ 
late.    The  owner  of  the  ground  had  broken  it  to  fragments  to  build  into  his 
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ginleo  vaSI    Ton  need  not  hesiUte,  therefore,  abonttbe  identity  of  an  kacient  ohiptir 
lite,  merely  tcom  the  liKt  that  the  esuting  ruiiu  do  not  correspond  to  the      '^ 
ilenuiub  of  iU  historj, 

12^    We  bsTe  bad  another  cbanning  walk  through  the  gardeni  np  to  via-  tma 
Seby  Yahjeh,  and  certainlj  the  proep^t  fcom  the  Heby  U  exceedingly  "'"t 
betutifuL  '"'"*■ 

It  ii ;  but  that  from  the  high  point  two  miles  further  touth,  called  £1. 
MUnlcnh,  is  much  more  striking  and  exteDsiv&  Take  your  itand  on  the  mina 
of  the  temple  which  once  crowned  that  promontory,  and  gaze  down  on  plwn,  lea, 
and  city,  lix  hundred  feet  below,  and  if  you  are  not  charmed,  I  shall  deapair 
of  latia^ing  your  futidioua  taste.  But  we  need  not  larigh  all  our  admiration 
on  Sidon'a  summndtDgs,  lovely  aa  they  certainly  are.  Many  other  spots  will 
challenge  equal  admiration. 

It  may  be  so  ;  but  can  uiything  of  the  kind  be  more  rich  and  ravishing  Onnt* 
than  thoee  orange  and  le-  "*  '""• 

mon   trees,   loaded   with  -'' 

gulden  fruit,  single  or  in 
compact  dusters,  garnish- 
&1  with  leaves  of  liveliest 
gieen,  and  «pang1ed  all 
«ter  with  snow  •  white 
flowers  of  sweetest  fra- 
grance t  With  a  little  dis- 
tance tolendencb&ntment,  I 
Stdoo's  fair  daughters  glid- 
ing through  these  verdant 
buweia  might  pan  for 
"ladiMoftheEetperides,"  j 
u  Milton  hu  it,  set  t«  * 
watch  theae  golden  applet; 

Then  those  bananas,  with  Tha  imo. 

tbeir  extraordinaiy  leaves  EaiT"' 

a   dozen  feet    long,    and 
drooping  like  great  pen- 
dent ean,  strike  my  fancy  ' 
eiceediogty.    I  cannot  say  i 
that  I  am  yet  reconciled  ^ 
b)  the  fruit.    When  green 
it  looks  like  onr  paw-paw  ' 
of  Ohio,  and  wbenripe  has 
a  sickisb-eweet  taste,  and 
a  doughy  feel  in  the  mouth. 

Mi«a    Jiremer     says    she  niisiMw^rass. 

Uiought  she  was  biting  int«  SQSp  I 
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PAU        Tei;  bat  she  loon  became  ertntTagaatly  fond  of  them,  and  ao  win  yoo.    ]>ii 
'•       it  ever  occur  to  you  to  compare  the  list  of  modem  firuita  with  those  nieotkiiieii 
Froiu  or    ^  ^^®  ^^b^c  ^    ^^^  result  will  probably  surprise  you.    In  numberless  plaees 
Uit  mi»ia.  we  read  of  grapes  and  figs,  pomegranates,  olives,  dates,  apples,  and  alniocMk, 
and  these  cover  almost  the  entire  list    But  here,  in  Sidon,  we  have  all  tliese, 
and,  in  addition,  oranges,  lemons,  citrons,  pears,  peaches,  aprioots,  plums, 
.quinces,  bananas,  pricUy  pears,  and  many  smaller  berries  and  fruita,  none  of 
which  are  once  named  in  the  Bible.    The  same  superiority  cbaracteriies  the 
Fiowen  of  modem  Flora.    There  is  no  allusion  to  our  glorious  oleanders,  which  adorn 
Bidon.       every  water-course  in  the  land.    It  is  doubtful  whether  even  the  rose  is  men- 
tioned.   The  word  khiibb&zleh,  translated  **  rose  "  in  the  Song  of  Solomoii  ^  aud 
in  Isaiah,^  is  so  like  our  Arabic  name  of  the  malva,  JkhnMagy^  aa  to  mggSiX 
the  inquiry  whether  a  beautifully  flowering  variety  of  this  plant  waa  not  the 
*'  rose  '*  of  the  Hebrew  poets.    We  have  them  very  laige,  double,  and  richly 
variegated.    Some  are  perennial,  and  grow  into  a  prettily  shaped  bush.    Again, 
there  is  no  mention  of  pinks,  or  geraniums,  or  the  clematis,  the  ivy,  the 
honeysuckle,  or  of  scores  of  other  flowers  which  add  so  much  to  the  beauty  of 
the  hedges,  and  forests,  and  fields  of  Palestine.    What  a  pity  that  Solomon's 
botany  is  lost,  in  which  **  he  spoke  of  trees,  from  the  cedar  that  is  in  Lebanon, 
to  the  hyssop  that  springeth  out  of  the  wall ! "  '  The  cedar  we  know,  but  what 

is  the  hyssop  of  the  royal  botanist  ?    Mr.  B ,  French  consul  of  this  citj« 

and  an  enthusiastic  botanist,  exhibited  to  me  two  varieties  of  hyssop ;  one, 
called  z'atar  by  the  Arabs,  having  the  fragrance  of  thyme,  with  a  hot,  pungent 
taste,  and  long,  slender  stems.  A  bunch  of  these  would  answer  very  well  for 
sprinkling  the  paschal  and  sacrificial  blood  on  the  lintel  and  posts  of  the  doors,^ 
and  over  the  persons  and  houses  cleansed  from  the  leprosy.  Mr.  B ,  how- 
ever, thinks  that  a  very  small  green  plant,  like  a  moss  which  covers  old  walk 
in  damp  places,  is  the  hyssop  of  Solomon.  This  I  doubt  The  other  kind  al^ 
springs  out  of  walls,  those  of  the  gardens  especially,  and  was  much  more 
likely  to  attract  the  attention  of  the  royal  student. 
NaUTo  I  begin  to  understand  your  "reunions,"  and  have  been  highly  enter 
tained  by  them.  I  am  amused  with  that  ceremonious  politeness  kept  up 
between  these  intimate  friends.  When  one  enters  the  room,  all  rise  to  their 
feet,  and  stand  steadfast  and  straight  as  a  palm-tree  to  receive  himu  The 
TiMiting  formal  sakm  is  given  and  taken  all  round  the  room,  with  the  dignity  of  a 
prince  and  the  gravity  of  a  court ;  and  when  the  new-comer  reachee  his 
seat,  the  ceremony  is  repeated  in  precisely  the  same  words.  In  one  of  your 
full  divans,  therefore,  a  man  gives  and  receives  about  fifty  salams  before  he  Is 
fairly  settled  and  at  his  ease.  Then  comes  the  solemnity  of  cofiee  and  smok- 
ing, with  a  great  variety  of  apparatus.  Some  use  the  extemporaneous  cigarette, 
obviously  a  modem  innovation.  Others  have  pipes  with  long  stems  of  cheny 
or  other  wood,  ornamented  with  amber  mouth-pieces.    The  oiyelcA,  however, 
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with  its  flexible  tube  of  Tsrions-ooloiired  leather,  teems  to  be  the  greatest  obaptkb 
Kanmrii&    Some  of  these  are  very  elegant    The  tube  of  the  one  brought  to     J^ 

pipes. 


roe  the  other  eTening  was  at 

least  sixteen  feet  long,  of 

bright  green  leather,  corded 

with  silver  wire  ;  the  bottle, 

ortuoazieh,  as  you  call  it,  was 

▼eiy  large,  of  thick  cat  glass, 

inlaid  with  gold,  really  rich  and 

beaatiloL    I,  however,  could 

produce  no  effect  upon  the  water  in  the  bottI&    One  needs  a  chest  deep  as  a 

whale,  and  powers  of  suction  like  another  maelstrom,  to. entice  the  smoke  down 

the  tube,  through  the  water,  and  along  the  coiled  sinuosities  of  the  snaJke,  or 

nabridj  ;  and  yet  I  saw  a  lady  make  the  kuzzazeh  bubble  like  a  boiling  caldron 

8 
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Mwc    wHboot  anj  appunt  effort.    The  hbdi  coSm,  in  tinj  cnp,  Nt  in  hellMa  ft 

'•       ehiu,  bnx,  or  lilver  filigree,  I  like  well  eoongfa,  but  not  ttiii  diaodfol  fau^- 


tkn.    A  cloud  *oon  filk  the  room  m  dense  that  we  cm  Bcued;  lee  eftdi  other, 
•lid  I  vn  iliiven  to  the  open  court  to  eacape  HiiSbeatioa.    Aaother  Ibing  <rtucli 


iorpriiM  me  it  the  Tetiemenee  of  the  speaken.  Wbea  biri;  roused,  all  t*lk 
together  at  the  top  of  their  voices,  and  a  great  waj  above  anything  of  the  kind 
I  have  ever  heard.  Noticing  my  aurprijw,  one  aaid  to  me,  "  You  Americans 
talk  as  if  ;ou  were  aTraid  to  be  heard,  and  we  m  if  we  feared  we  should  not 
be."  Indeed,  it  u  on  incessant  tenipe»t  of  grating  gutturals,  which  leta  one's 
teeth  DD  edge;  and,  ui  addition,  head  and  shoulders,  hands  and  feet,  the  whole 
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Mf,  in  lbct»  is  wrought  up  into  violent  action  to  enforce  the  ontoi's  meaning.  cHAnm 
I  wonder  how  yon  comprehend  a  single  sentence.  ^*- 

We  lie  luad  to  it ;  and,  unless  a  stranger  calls  attention  to  that  which  has 
oonfotinded  jon,  we  ne?er  notice  it  I  wish  you  could  have  understood  the 
ducuaaiooSy  for  they  embraced  some  of  those  grand  and  solemn  themes  which 
can  and  ought  to  atir  the  deepest  fountains  of  feeling  in  the  human  breast 
The  Ante  deiigbt  in  such  questions. 

Mj  two  jonng  friends,  who  speak  English,  kept  me  aware  of  the  leading 
topics  as  they  came  up ;  but  it  was  a  great  annoyance  not  to  be  able  to  appre- 
ciate the  remarks  which  so  interested  the  company.  We  finally  took  a  comer 
to  oorselTes,  and  fell  into  an  extended  comparison  between  Oriental  and 
Westexm  raannera  and  customs.  They  maintained  that  we  bad  invented  and  Euteni 
shaped  oars  on  purpose  to  contradict  theirs— theirs,  the  original ;  ours,  copies  l^^^*^ 
leversed  or  caricatured.  Of  course,  the  weighty  questions  about  beards,  and  nen. 
moustaches,  and  shaved  heads,  were  duly  discusseil,  with  res|)ect  to  beauty,  con- 
venienee,  deanliness,  and  health.  Escaping  from  this  tangle  of  the  beard,  we 
fell  into  another  about  long  garments,  and  short,  tight,  and  loose ;  and  here 
they  were  confident  of  victory.  Our  clothes  seem  to  them  uncomfortable  and 
immodest ;  and  this  is  about  the  truth,  if  we  must  sit  '*  asqiiat"  on  our  heels, 
as  the  Orientals  do ;  but  with  chairs  and  sofiis,  their  objection  has  but  little 
fgroe,  while  for  active  life  our  fashion  is  far  the  best  Long,  loose  clothes  are 
ever  in  the  way,  working,  walking,  or  riding ;  and  I  suspect  that  they  aid  mate- 
rially in  producing  that  comparative  inactivity  which  distinguishes  Orientals 
from  Occidentals.  As  to  the  mere  matter  of  comeliness,  we  may  admit  their 
daiiu  to  some  apparent  superiority.  The  lords  of  the  easel  and  the  chisel  with 
the  sons  of  song  in  eveiy  age  and  country,  have  so  decreed,  and  it  is  vain  to 


These  matters  of  dress  and  costume  have  a  certain  Biblical  interest,  and  i>re«  and 
therefore  form  a  necessary  part  of  our  study.  Tlie  first  garments  were  manu-  <^<^*^^ 
factored  by  Qod  himself,  and,  in  addition  to  their  primary  intention,  had,  as  I 
lieiievey  a  typical  significance.  The  skins  with  which  the  two  first  siimers, 
|jenitent  and  reconciled,  were  clothed,  were  those  of  the  lambs  offered  in  sacri- 
fice, and  not  obscurely  symbolized  the  robes  of  righteousness  pimibased  for 
penitent  believers  by  the  sacrifice  of  the  Lamb  of  God  on  Calvary.  And  in 
many  subsequent  incidents  and  institutions,  garments  are  invested  with  a 
religieoff  and  typical  signification.  Such  facts  elevate  the  subject  far  above 
the  category  of  mere  trivialities.  But,  indeed,  that  cannot  be  a  matter  of 
indifference  to  the  Christian  student  and  philosopher  in  which  all  men,  aU 
women,  aU  children,  of  every  age  and  country,  have,  do,  and  will,  to  the  end 
of  tinae,  fed  a  deep  solicitude,  and  npon  which  is  expended  an  Infinite  amount 
vi  time,  money,  and  labour.  It  would  be  a  curious  exercise  of  ingenuity  to 
trace  out  the  very  gradual  development  of  human  costume,  from  the  first  fig- 
lesves  and  coats  of  skins,  to  the  complicated  toilets  of  a  highly-civilized  society. 
We,  however,  must  restrict  ourselves  to  the  Bibie. 
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Tba  lilt  ii  not  ezteniive  until  the  tioHt  of  the  liter  propbeti.  Apnm  d 
Gg-]eaTe>,  man's  fint  nin 
mventioD  to  hide  th« 
nakednen  of  nn — ooais 
of  akin,  ^Tcn  in  roa^  by 
□or  heaTGolj  Father — 
doaka,  maDtles,  durts, 
breecheo,  girdks,  biMiaetE, 
and  Biodala,  iiiveat«l  at 
Tahoux  dates,  and  must  of 
them  coosecnted  to  reti~ 
gioQR  puipoaea  t^  Hoses 
in  the  garmenta  of  the 
Hebrew  prieathood — these 
coostitate  almost  the  en- 
tire wardrobe  for  the  firet 
three  thouiand  jeats  of 
man's  history.  The  fact 
is,  that  the  wbole  sabjeot 
is  mach  more  doubtful  and 
obscore  than  most  people 
Biippoae.  The  aodcDt  He- 
brew costume  is  thought 
to  have  resembled,  mart  ■.■r 
less  closelj,  the  Oriental 
dress  of  our  daj.  But 
urAieA  t  I  would  like  to 
know.  It  differs  more 
thun  that  of  WestarD  na- 
tions. We  shsll  select 
that  of  the  STriaa  Arab, 
which  in  all  probabilitj 
does  Bctuallj  ipproach 
neueet  to  that  of  tlie 
patriarcbs  ;  and  with  ibe 

aid  of  engiaTings,  accom- 

~' '~-  —    ~  panied   by   explanations, 

■nun  •tnuMix  la  fiu.  Dum  the  size  and  shape  of  the 

various  artidea,  as  weU  as 
the  ordinarj  mode  of  wearing  thera,  will  be  mifficientlj  apparent  You  need 
not  attempt  to  remember,  or  even  pronounce  the  Arabic  names  ;  but  it  is  dirli- 
eult  to  talk  about  Dametcss  things,  and  therefore  we  cannot  dispense  with  these 
bard  wm^ls. 


LIST  OF  MODERK  OARHENTft. 


uiT  or  oAuuim,  with  satit.  a>abic  HAMn  ixpuumt. 

ffteft,  inner  aliirt,  of  cotton,  linen,  or  lilk.    TboH  of  tlie  BedAwta  >r«  long,  1ooe%  Ai 
uA  mida  nf  *tron(  cotton  cloth, — the  inoM  impartant  item  in  tkrir  wtudrobe.  " 

J.iiai,  ianr  dnwei*  of  cotton  doth.  ** 

ShititiSn,  dnwen,  very  folL 
SAtTvil,  Ttrj  Urge,  looM  puitiloont. 
Oiilf,  ■  cord  or  luh  i>i(h  *luch  the  puit&IooDi  nre  gnthered  nod  ti«d  nnnd  thi 

SwiertDA,  u  inner  nutiiott,  witLont  ■leeres,  bntloned  ap  to  the  neck. 

tfiatuB,  no  inner  JKcket, 
■om  ffrer  tbe  ■oderljeli, 
OTerbppiid  is  front, — hu 
jocketa  for  pane,  hnndker- 
(hitt.tx. 

liHiidi  or  KSfldn,  long 
*|i(B  govm  of  eottoo  or  *ilk, 
DTerkppimt  in  front,  girded 
bglitlj  aboTO  tlM  loiu  b J  the 

Zinnir,  girdle  of  leather, 
ainela'  hair,  cotton,  ailk,  or 
•oollea  tkawU. 

SaOu,  an  DDter  jacket  irom 
orcr  the  g<imba*. 

SiMn,   a    itont,   hea>7      . 
i^-ktl,  villi  open  ileerea  tw 
UDtd  OB  at  tke  tboalder  bj 
bunone. 

Jibtfk,  Jtkk,  BcnM,  a 
>«ig  looet  robe  or  Bantia, 
'ith  ■hort  altCTCa,  Terj  rait, 
Bitd  in  foil  dreai. 

■Atm.  •AbBittk,  MahlA. 
>  itroBg,  ooana  cloak,  of 
'uioBi  forma  and  materiala. 
Tlie  'abaijch  ia  often  abort, 
■od  richlj  omameotad  with 
rM  and  ailTer  thread  in- 
■'iTwitb  theelotL  The 
mist  common  are  made  of 
Ijlack  aackdotli,  of  goats'  or 
aaiW  hair,  rerj  large,  ad 
iliU  the  oner  wrapa  him- 
•cK  in  it  to  iteep. 

^ntt,  long  looae  cloak 
°r  'kite  «oo),  *itk  a  hood 
»  toTir  tbc  he«L  It  ia 
■°<Mtin)ei  exiled  mfigrablD, 
'ran  tbc  Algeiln  Ar»bfc  n««"  "  "oaaiaa  n.**. 
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YAwt        ^^  ^  ^^^  then  w,  fint,  the— 

I.  'Ar&Hjfth  or  Taktifek,  a  cotton  cap  fitting  doiely  to  the  fa«ad,  wfaoiher  shsv«ii  ot 

"~~     Dotw     If  the  head  ia  shaved/  a  aoft  felt  cap  is  often  worn  under  the  takiyeli. 

Tarfnuh  or  Fa,  a  thick  red  felt  cap.    The  beat  come  from  Algiera. 

Turban,  a  shawl  of  wool,  silk,  or  cotton,  wonnd  ronnd  the  tarbnsh.  The  Turks 
now  wear  nothing  bot  the  fes,  and  many  Arabs  nothing  but  the  tarbnali,  witli  tta 
long  tasseL  Others  have  a  small  coloured  handkerchief  (maacM)  tied  roatid  the  tar- 
bnsh. The  Bedawtn  have  a  heavier  article,  woven  with  golden  tissEoa,  thrown  over 
the  tarbosh,  and  confined  there  by  a  twisted  rope  of  goats*  or  camels*  liair,  eaUed 
'  Akal.  This  is  a  pictnresqoe  and  very  distinctive  article  in  the  oostume  of  a  gettniae 
Arab  of  the  Desert. 

For  ihe  feet  there  is,  first, — 

Jerabdt  or  Kaltdtt  socks  or  stockings  of  every  variety. 

Kal^tn,  inner  slippen  of  soft  leather,  yellow  or  black. 

SUrtnaipeh,  shoes,  commonly  of  red  morooco. 

Bdbije,  a  kind  of  half  slipper,  answering  in  part  to  the  ancient  sandal,  whidi  ia  not 
now  used. 

Jeznuh,  boots  of  red  morooco,  very  stoat  and  dnmsy. 


Mftmlfik 
dieOL 


There  are  many  variations  and  additions  to  this  list  in  difierent  parts  of 
the  vast  regions  inhabited  by  the  Arab  race ;  they  are,  however,  only  slight 
departures  from  the  general  types  and  patterns  given  above,  and  need  nut 
be  described.  The  Mamldk  dress  is  considered  very  graceful  by  Eniopeans. 
It  is  the  official  costume  of  the  army  and  navy  of  Egypt,  or  was  in  the  days  of 
Mohammed  AIL 

To  the  Biblical  student,  these  matters  are  specially  interesting  so  &r  only 

as  they  throw  light  on  the  sacred  Scriptures ;  but  this  they  do  in  very  many 

iMfferent    passages.    For  example,  it  was  the  'aba  or  meshleh,  I  suppose,  with  which 

ffuinents   ghem  and  Japheth  covered  the  nakedness  of  their  fstber.^     It  was  the 

in  Bibia    Ji^^l^  that  Joseph  left  in  the  hands  of  that  shameless  wife  of  Potiphar, 


called  Zulelka,  according  to  Moslem  tradition.'  This  jibbeh  may 
to  the  mantle  which  fell  from  Elijah,  and  was  taken  up  by  EUsha ;'  to  the 
cloak  in  the  precept,  "  If  a  man  wiU  sue  thee  at  the  law,  and  take  away  thy 
coat,  let  him  have  thy  cloak  also.'*  *  The  coat  is  probably  the  si&lta.  It  was 
this  jibbeh  that  our  Saviour  laid  aside  when  he  washed  the  feet  of  the 
disciples.^  It  can  be  so  worn,  or  taken  off,  or  torn  in  grief  or  rage,  as  to 
answer  every  mention  of  it  in  the  Bible.  The  same  remark  applies  to  the 
ziinnftr  or  girdle,  to  the  stlrmaiyeh  and  b&bdj— the  shoes  and  sandals— and,  io 
fact,  to  all  other  articles  of  dress  which  we  have  described. 

By  the  time  of  Moses,  the  costume,  I  presume,  had  attained  to  about  its 
present  state  among  tribes  purely  Oriental ;  I  mean  as  to  pattera,not  as  to 
the  number,  nature,  and  quality  of  the  materials.  These  have  greatly  multn 
plied  and  improved,  both  in  variety  and  fineness  of  fabrics. 


1  Gen.  ix.  23. 
«  Uatt  V.  40. 


■  Gen.  xxxix.  11 
*  JoUu  xUL  4. 
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FEMALE  DKBUL  1 19 

Tb«  twlot  of  the  ladiei  correspond*  m  most  reepecto  to  Uiat  of  ttie  men,  oi 
with,  of  couiu,  certain  m1- 

ditioiu.    Aa  itm  to  be  «k-  !> 

pected,  it  dereloped  futer  Ui 

than  the  other.  Bten  dur- 
ing tbe  life  of  Jacob  tiiere 
were  habiti  kppn^riate  to 
nikidt,  othen  to  married 
women,  eod  otben  egain  for 
widows  ;  mcit,  t4)0,  H  dis- 
tingniitied  thoee  who  were 
htwert,  and  Mwther  bibit 
for  Ikoee  who  were  other- 
wiM.  Thii  impliei  a  grMt 
variet;  in  female  attire; 
and  thai  it  went  on  en- 
largii^,  notil  tbetr  toileta 
became  ai  complicated  and 


they  now  are  in  Paris  or 
New  Torfc.  In  tbe  3it 
chaptc  of  iMuah  we  have 


teillgible  to  the  Bsgliiih 
rader  ■■  the  Hebrew  eeema 
lo  have  been  to  our  tranila- 
lon:  Cauls,  nmndtirei  like 
the  moon,  sneet  balls,  mnf- 
Hen  or  spangled  ornaments, 
tablela  or  booses  of  the  sold  ,* 
etc,  etc.,  etc.  It  would  re- 
quire hair  a  volnrae  to  die- . 
cuH  these  names,  and  then  * 
they  would  be  about  as  un- 
intdligible  as  when  we  be- 
pa. 

I  cannot  muster  gnffident  ■*""  "'  iTmiiH  oi  vm 

connige  to  enter  minutely  into  the  female  costumej  nor  1 
Tanee  from  that  of  the  men  mostlj  in  the  rells,  which  are  rer;  vaiioui,  and 
in  the  bead-dms,  which  with  the  tarhnsb  for  the  basis,  is  complicated  b;  an 
eodlcM  rarie^  of  jewels  and  other  ornamental  ^)pendagei  ;  these,  bowever, 
appear  In  the  engravings,  and  can  be  better  stndiial  there  than  on  the  penoot 

>  lu.  ui.  u-ia  . 
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rin     irhoweii  them.    YoiMrill  not  einlyget  penDinion  to  iiupect  tbem  there. 
'•  To  Mk  it  would  be,  in  DMst  CMes 

a  MiioDB  iiuult, 

It  ii  •  remaHcable  Cut,  that 
after  the  Gnt  mentjon  of  onati  in 
Oeneaii  iiL  SI,  we  hear  no  bor 
about  guments  of  wtj  kind  for 
Bixteen  or  eighteen  bandred  jean. 
rurt-  Shem    and    Japheth,   after    tbe 

'''ll^  Deln^,  bad  a  gannent  ao  Uige 

that  the;  lud  it  on  eadi  of  their 
Bhoulden,  in  order  to  ooTtr  tbe 
nakednen  of  their  drunken  Grtber 
withont  beholding  hiiBhain&  Seve- 
ral hundred  yean  later— in  Abrk- 
ham'B  da;— we  read  of  aboea,  and 
of  laiment  pmented  to  Bebekah  -, 
and  she  covered  herself  witii  a 
veil  when  Isaac  met  her.  Lat^ 
in  life,  ahe  had  goodly  raimat  of 
her  SOD  Eian  witii  her  in  tbe 
boose.  Then  comea  tbe  ooat  of 
mao;  colonia,  the  octaaioo  of  lad 
calamities  to  Jiwepb ;  Benbeu.  not 
finding  the  lad  in  the  pit,  rgiu  bta 
clothea— the  fint  time  tiua  action 
is  mentioned.  Jacob  alao  rent  hia ; 
and  in  alter  agea  thi*  eipieMian 
of  grief  become!  commuk,  aa  the 
fabrics  out  of  which  the  gaimrats 
were  made  became  of  a  finer  tec- 
■uD-mim  ture,  and  more  easily  tarn. 

Tire  mir         The  materiala  first  u«ed  were  skins  of  animals,  and  manj  people  are  elothed 
<*'"'*■      with  them  at  this  day.    Afterward  linen  and  wollen  fabrics  wore  invented, 
and  coane  cloth  woven  from  tbe  hair  of  cameU  and  goats.     Silk  is  mentiooed 
in  Proverbs  xiiL  22,  and  in  Ezekiel  xvi.  10,  13,  bat  I  nippoae  hKnpia 
LUiin^     meant     There  is  no  reason  to  suppose  that  Solomon's  "  virtuous  wife  "  wis 
■ooiisn—  Kqiutinted  with  silk  ;  nor  was  cotton  known  to  the  Jens  until  after  tbe 
captivity.    Possibly  the  mis  or  maei  of  Ezekiel  was  cotton.    The  Egyptaani, 
and  of  coone  tbe  Hebrews,  were  early  skilled  in  embroidery  with  tismie  of 
mItbt  and  gold  ;  and  Orientals  are  still  extravagantly  fond  of  enhftqdered 
garments.    As  toj&u-twiDcd  linen,  so  celebrated  among  tbe  Israelites  in  tbe 
wildemeu  and  elsewhere,  we  must  understand  tbe  term  relatively.     All 
Bgyptiaa  linen  ii  ooarw,  and  always  was  to  judge  from  the  wr^tpings  of 
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Ancient  mnmmies,  even  oi  kings.    The  favoarite  colours,  m  every  reader  of  oaintK 
(he  Bibleknoira,wereblue,udptiTp]e,aadKariet;  uid the EuuetAite prevails     ^^ 
in  Syria,  •»!  in  tiie  East  generally,  to  this  day. 

L>et  ni  toro  philoiophen  in  a  small  way  while  we  look  furUier  into  these  pmiob- 
Orientml  maniiera,  customs,  and  coatumee.  Search  deep  enough,  and  I^f' 
(■eliewe  yon  will  generally  find  that  the  customs  of  every  people  are  the 
ji'int  naolt  of  maoy  causes  acting  together— a  great  uetworkt^  necessity  and 
iniupttuation.  The  Oriental  costume,  for  example,  is  light  and  loose,  because 
the  climate  is  warm.  Theydonot  sit  on  chiirs,  because  they  are  hard,  perpen- 
iliculmr,  ud  uncomfortable,  and  the  relaxed  system  in  this  country  requires 
an  eMter  and  niore  recumbent  posture  to  insure  rest  and  refreehment  Under 
these  circanutanoea  tight  garments  are  very  inconvenient  and  incongruous. 

Then,  as  you  observe,  they  scrupulously  drop  their  slippers,  shoes,  or  boots 
at  the  door  when  they  enter  a  room,  and  keep  on  their  head-dress.  This 
H-enu  strange  to  us,  but  it  is  necessary.  As  they  sit  on  the  mat,  rug,  or  divan, 
» ith  their  fe«t  under  them,  shoes  would  soil  both  couch  and  clothes,  and,  be- 
>.ide«,  would  make  a  very  uncomfortable  seat    The  demands  of  decency  and 


the  calls  of  comfort  introduced  and  enforced  the  custom  of  droppbg  the  ahoe  Pottinf  oir 
St  the  entrance  into  the  sitting-room,  and  it  was  thence  extended  to  every  ''™*' 
I'laoe  entitled  to  respect    From  this  to  the  idea  of  dehlement  from  the  shoe 
was  hot  a  step,  and  certain  lo  be  taken.    Hence  the  strict  requisition  to  put 
it  off  on  entering  temples  aitd  sacred  placee  of  ever;  kind.    Mohammedans 
have  preserved  this  idea  in  all  its  force,  and  you  cannot  enter  any  of  their 
moaquea  or  holy  shrinea  with  your  shoes  on.    This  custom  was  probably 
established  in  Egypt  before  Moees  was  bora,  and  he  was  trained  up  to  regard 
It  aa  obligatory.     When,  therefore,  Ood  appeared  to  him  in  the  burning  bush,  Howa  u 
he  needed  only  to  be  reminded  that  the  place  whereon  he  stood  was  holy  I*"  *"•- 
ground,  to  make  the  direction  to  put  off  his  shoe  at  once  intelligible  and  "* 
reasonable.    And,  so  long  as  the  Oriental  custom  of  sitting  on  the  mat  or  rug 
It  kept  np,  so  long  will  it  be  necessary  to  drop  the  shoe  at  the  door ;  and 
being  Tkecessaty  in  privatt,  domalic  lift,  it  would  be  disrespectful  and  con- 
tcoiptMRU  to  enter  boly  places  with  them  on.    The  custom  is  reasonable  and 
nght,  end  we  abonld  not  hesitate  to  conform  to  it    Then  the  people  keep 
ibcir  bead-drcH  on,  both  because  the  shaven  and  naked  rotundity  requires  to 
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pkn     be  oonoeiled,  and  also  for  the  sake  of  health.    Always  oovered  and  domiy 

'•       ahaTed,  the  head  becomes  tender,  and  liable  to  colds  on  the  least  ezposnze. 

HMd.       7be  shaving  of  the  head,  I  suppose,  had  reference  originallj  to  clfmtincBB>  and 

dnm        to  avoid  scab  and  other  cutaneous  diseases,  which  are  extrsmely  prevalent^  and 

difficult  to  subdue. 

Ours,  no  doubt,  is  the  highest  style  and  the  better  way.  It  ia  better  to  keep 
the  head  dean  and  cool,  and  accustomed  to  bear  change  of  temperatnrei  with 
only  the  beautiAil  covering  which  God  has  spread  over  it  It  ia  alao  best  and 
most  becoming  to  keep  the  feet  covered  and  warm.  But  in  tbia  cUmate 
people  do  not  often  suffer  from  cold  fleet ;  and  the  demands  of  deoeocy  *k 
secured  by  strictly  covering  them  under  their  loose  garments.  The  aUutioos 
which  Mohammed  required  before  public  worship  have  as  much  relereooe  to 
Wachint  propriety  as  to  spiritual  or  ceremonial  purity.  With  soiled  shoes  or  filthy 
the  fMt.  f^^^  the  performance  of  Mohammedan  prayer,  with  its  genuflections  sod  pros- 
tratiotts,  would  be  an  exhibition  of  positive  indecency ;  and,  without  washing, 
the  odour  from  hundreds  of  naked  feet  would  be  intolerable.  Becomingly 
dressed  in  loose,  flowing  robes,  and  thoroughly  cleansed  hsnds,  feet,  and  hot, 
their  prayers  are  not  only  decent,  but  striking  and  solemn.  The  dress  of 
Oriental  ladies  is  not  so  easUy  defended.  It  is  not  so  fiiU  as  ours,— shows  more 
the  shape  of  the  person;  and,  while  the  face  is  veiled,  the  bosom  is  exposed  in 
a  way  not  at  all  in  accordance  with  our  ideas  of  propriety.  But  a  general 
remark  will  help  to  explain  the  origin  or  basis  of  this  seeming  inoonsistescy. 
Those  who  set  the  female  fashions  of  the  East  are  not  expected  or  allowed  to 
mix  in  society  with  men,  nor  even  to  be  seen  by  them.  When  they  go  abroad, 
they  are  closely  veiled  from  head  to  foot  Their  in-door  dress  is  not  contrived 
to  meet  the  demands  of  a  public  exhibition.  The  reasons  (and  such  there  are) 
VeUsof  for  thus  confining  the  women  veiy  much  to  their  homes,  and  of  closely  veiling 
^^^^  them  when  abroad,  are  found  io  the  character  of  Oriental  people  from  lemoie 
ages;  and  the  veils  can  never  be  safely  abolished,  nor  these  domestic  regale 
tions  relaxed,  until  a  pure  and  enlightened  Christianity  has  prepared  the  way. 
If  I  had  the  power  to  remove  them  at  once,  I  would  not  They  are  a  necessary 
compensation  for  true  modesty  in  both  sexes.  When,  therefore,  you  find  no 
ladies  to  welcome  and  entertain  you  in  your  calls,  and  never  see  them  in  our 
evening  gatherings,  you  may  moderate  your  regret  by  the  reflection  that  this 
is  the  result  of  a  great  moral  necessity.  The  same  necessity  forbids  a  gentle- 
man  to  walk  arm  in  arm  with  a  lady.  She  has  no  arm  at  liberty;  and  if  she 
had,  the  proprieties  of  life  would  be  shocked  by  such  an  action.  Neither  can 
a  man  in  many  families  eat  with  his  wife  and  daughters,  because  the  meal  is 
in  the  public  room,  and  often  before  strange  men.  So,  also,  the  ladies  are 
separatioB  accommodated  in  church  with  a  part  railed  off,  and  latticed  to  shield  them 
(rnm^  from  public  gaze.  Moslem  women  never  join  in  the  prayers  at  the  mosques. 
These  customs  are  often  carried  out  into  exaggerations  and  eztiemea  by 
pride  and  jealousy,  and  then  they  are  not  only  absurd,  but  barbaroua.  For 
example,  a  Druse  sheikh,  or  Wealthy  Moslem,  when  he  calls  a  physician  fur 
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any  of  hit  Aarvm,  makes  a  great  mystery  of  the  matter.    The  poor  creature  is  obai'Tib 
oJotely  veiled,  and  if  the  doctor  insists  upon  seeing  her  tongue,  there  is  much      "• 
csatiout  maoauvring  to  avoid  exposure.    I  have  even  known  cases  where  the  a  doctor'! 
tongue  was  thrust  through  a  rent  in  the  veil  made  for  the  purpose !    This  is  ^^^ 
sufficiently  absurd,  and  yet  I  am  acquainted  with  a  sheikh  who  carries  these 
jeakms  precautions  to  a  still  more  ridiculous  extreme.    He  never  allows  his 
women  to  go  out  of  the  harem  (women's  apartments)  except  at  night,  and  not 
then  until  servants  are  sent  ahead  to  dear  the  roads. 

The  reluctance  of  even  enlightened  Christian  men  to  speak  of  the  females  of 
their  tiuniliea  is  amusing  to  us,  and  certainly  not  very  complimentary  to  the 
ladies.  For  example,  according  to  the  genuine  old  regime,  a  roan,  when  absent 
from  hone^  never  writes  to  his  wife,  but  to  his  son,  if  he  have  one,  though  not 
a  month  old ;  and  often  he  addresses  his  letter  to  a  fictitious  son,  whom  for 
the  time  he  imagines  he  has,  or  ought  to  have ;  and  if  he  meets  any  one  direct 
from  home,  he  will  inquire  after  everybody  but  his  wife.  She  must  not  be 
mentioned,  even  though  she  is  known  to  be  sick.  At  such  customs  we  can  Dtgnot^ 
afford  to  smile,  Jmt  there  are  others  which  admit  of  no  excuse  or  apology.  ^^ 
They  are  infamous,  and  degrading  to  the  sex.  The  Arabs  have  a  word— 
'^  ajeUack  ** — by  which  they  preface  the  mention  of  anything  indelicate  or  un- 
clean. Thus,  ajellack  a  donkey,  or  a  dog,  or  my  shoes ;  so,  when  compelled  to 
epeak  of  their  women,  they  say, "  Ajellack  my  woman,"  or  simply ''  The  woman 
i&  so  and  so."  This  is  atwminable,  and  springs  from  thoughts  still  more  so. 
These  and  similar  customs  enable  us  to  understand  why  it  is  that  acquaintance 
before  marriage  is  ordinarily  out  of  the  question.  It  could  not  be  secured 
without  revolutioniadng  an  extended  system  of  domestic  regulations  and  com- 
pensations ;  and,  if  attempted  rashly,  would  open  the  door  to  immorality  and 
corruption.  Therefore,  the  present  plan  of  arranging  matters  matrimonial 
throogh  the  intervention  of  friends  and  relatives,  as  it  was  in  times  most 
remote^  must  be  oontinued,  with  all  its  evils,  until  a  wide  and  general  change 
IS  brought  about  in  the  condition  of  the  women.  This  must  be  gradual,  and 
can  only  be  safely  effected  by  a  truly  Christian  education,  aud  by  a  great  puri- 
fication and  elevation  of  the  marriage  institution. 

It  is  eonsidered  quite  inunodest  for  an  unmarried  lady  to  manifest  any  special 
r^ard  fbr  her  ftiture  husband.  The  first  thought  seems  to  be  that  of  pollu- 
tion. This  is  a  great  and  fiatal  error,  fruitful  in  evils  of  many  kinds.  But  we 
need  not  pursue  this  subject  any  further.  Our  object  is  to  notice  manners  and 
customs  which  reveal  the  interior  economy  of  Oriental  society,  and  which,  in 
one  way  or  another,  serve  to  elucidate  the  numerous  allusions  to  snob  matters 
intbeBiUa. 

The  birth  of  a  son  is  always  a  joyful  event  in  a  family,  but  that  of  a  daughter  ChUdmi 
is  often  looked  upon  as  a  calamity.    The  husband  and  father  refuses  to  see  his  ^!.^|^ 
child,  or  speak  to  the  mother ;  and  the  friends  and  relatives,  particularly  the 
f'emaUM,  upbraid  the  innocent  sufferer,  and  condole  with  the  imkind  husband, 
^  if  he  were  very  badly  treated.   Worse  than  this,  in  those  communities  where 
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TkKi  divorce  ii  permitted,  this  is  often  the  only  reason  assigned  by  the  bnitiil  hoi- 
'•  band  for  sending  away  his  wife.  This  accounts  for  the  intense  desire  which 
many  of  these  poor  creatures  manifest  to  become  the  mother  of  sons, — not  a  whit 
less  vehement  than  that  of  Rachel,  who  said  to  Jacob,  **  Qive  me  childxen,  or 
else  I  die."  ^  They  also  employ  the  same  kind  of  means  to  oompass  their 
object  that  were  used  thousands  of  years  ago.  Not  only  do  they  resort  to  all 
sorts  of  quacks  and  medical  empirics  for  relief,  bat  make  vows,  as  did  Samuel's 
mother  in  Shiloh,  when  she  was  in  bitterness  of  soul,  and  wept  sore,  and  vowed 
a  vow  unto  the  Lord.'  They  also  make  numerous  pilgrimages  to  such  shrinet 
as  have  obtained  a  reputation  in  these  matters.  Among  Moselma,  where 
roty.  polygamy  is  tolerated,  and  particularly  in  Egypt,  as  Lane  informs  as,  instances 
Buuy*  are  not  wanting  in  which  wives  have  acted  as  Sarah  did  to  Abraham,  and  Leah 
and  Rachel  to  Jacob.  But  these  devices,  which  produced  such  great  irregola- 
rities  and  heart-burnings  in  the  funilies  of  the  patriarchs,  are  equally  mis- 
chievous at  the  present  day.  The  circumstance  mentioned  in  Genesis  xyl  4, 
which  made  Hagar  insolent  toward  her  mistress,  has  the  same  effect  now.  If 
the  first  wife  has  no  children,  the  husband  marries  another  or  takes  a  slave ; 
and  it  not  unfrequently  happens  that  the  fortunate  slave^  when  the  mother  of 
a  son,  is  promoted  to  the  post  of  honour  and  authority,— which  she,  of  ooune, 
uses  with  insolence  toward  her  former  mistress.  The  whole  system  is  pto- 
ductive  of  evil,  and  that  only,  to  the  individual,  the  family,  and  the  com- 
munity. 

Many  singular  customs  grow  out  of  this  high  appreciation  of  children.  One 
is  the  frequency  and  want  of  modesty  in  talking  about  a  subject  which  is 
banished  from  the  list  of  conversable  topics  with  us.  In  this  country,  it  is  now 
discussed  just  as  it  was  in  Bible  days,  and  in  exactly  the  same  terms.  Another 
Awomp-  odd  custom  is,  that  the  father  assumes  the  name  of  his  first-born  son. 
tion  of  Tannics,  the  father  of  the  infant  Besharah,  for  example,  is  no  longer  Tannns, 
name.  but  Abu  Besharah,  and  this  not  merely  in  common  parlance,  but  in  l^al 
documents  and  on  all  occasions.  It  is,  in  fact,  no  longer  respectful  to  call  him 
Tannics.  So,  also,  the  mother  is  ever  afterward  called  Em  Besharah, "  mother 
of  Besharah.'*  And  still  more  absurd,  when  a  man  is  married  and  has  no  son, 
the  world  gives  him  one  by  a  courtesy  peculiarly  Oriental,  and  then  calls  him 
by  his  supposed  son*s  name.  Even  unmarried  men  are  often  dignified  by  the 
honourable  title  of  Abu  somebody  or  other,  the  name  bestowed  being  decided 
by  that  which  be  previously  bore.  Thus  Elias  becomes  Abu  Nasif,  Butrus  is 
called  Abu  Salim,  and  so  on,  according  to  the  established  custom  of  muning 
first-bom  sons. 

15^.  I  noticed  that  the  friend  at  whose  house  we  dined  last  evening  sent  a 
servant  to  call  us  when  dinner  was  ready.    Is  this  custom  generally  ob- 
served ? 
Not  very  strictly  smong  the  common  people,  nor  in  cities,  where  Western 
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mannen  have  greatly  modified  the  Oriental ;  but  in  Lebanon  it  still  prevails,  ohapteb 
If  a  sheikh,  beg,  or  emeer  invites,  he  always  sends  a  servant  to  call  you  at  the      ^^' 
proper  time.    This  servant  often  repeats  the  very  formula  mentioned  in  Luke  caiiing  to 
xir.    17 :  '*  TefUddiilA,  el  'asha  hider**— ''  Come,  for  the  supper  is  ready.''  «  feast. 
The  fact  that  this  custom  is  mainly  confined  to  the  wealthy  and  to  the  nobility 
ta  in  strict  agreement  with  the  parable,  where  the  certain  man  who  made  the 
great  sapper,  and  bade  many,  is  supposed  to  be  of  this  class.    It  is  true  now, 
as  then,  that  to  refuse  is  a  high  insult  to  the  maker  of  the  feast,  nor  would 
such  excuses  as  those  in  the  parable  be  more  acceptable  to  a  Druse  emeer  than 
they  were  to  the  lord  of  this  *^  great  supper  ;*'  but,  however  angry,  veiy  few 
would  manifest  their  displeasure  by  sending  the  servants  into  the  highways  and 
hedges  after  the  poor,  the  maimed,  the  halt,  and  the  blind.     All  these 
characters  are  found  in  abundance  in  our  streets,  and  I  have  known  rich  men 
who  filled  out  the  costume  of  the  parable  even  in  these  particulars  ;  it  was, 
however,  as  matter  of  ostentation,  to  show  the  extent  of  their  benevolence, 
and  the  depth  of  their  humility  and  condescension.    Nevertheless,  it  is  plea- 
sant to  find  enough  of  the  drapery  of  this  parable  still  practised  to  show  that 
caiginally  it  was,  in  all  its  details,  in  close  conformity  to  the  customs  of  this 
country. 

The  diacosaton  the  other  evening  about  names  interested  me  not  a  little,  as 
Olustrating  ancient  customs  in  this  matter.  Nearly  all  Bible  names  were  Bible 
si^ificant,  and  were  conferred  with  reference  to  some  circumstance  connected  ^'^"^^ 
with  the  birth  of  the  child.  Such  things  carry  one  back  to  the  households  of 
the  patriarchs.  Leah  called  her  fint-bom  Reuben,  for  she  said,  *'  The  Lord 
hath  looked  upon  my  affliction ;"  the  second  was  named  Simeon— Aean'n^,  for 
the  Lrad  had  heard  her  prayer ;  and  thus  it  was  to  the  end  of  the  list. 

The  customs  are  identical,  and  so  are  many  of  the  names ;  but  the  Arabs  Arabian. 
have  others  to  which  they  are  very  partial  The  non-Christian  sects  often  give 
soioe  derivative  of  Hamed— ^>raMtf ;  now  generally  in  honour  of  Mohammed, 
their  prophet,  but  not  so  originally.  All  sects  join  the  name  of  Qod  to  one  of 
his  attributes,  or  to  some  other  word,  in  order  to  make  agreeable  names  for 
their  children.  Thus,  Fudle  Allah— God's  bounty;  'Abd  Allah— servant  of 
God,  So  the  word  deen— religion— enters  into  many  favourite  names ;  as  Hasn 
ed  Deen — beauty  of  religion;  Ameen  ed  Deen — faithful  in  religion;  Fukhr  ed 
Deen — glory  of  religion ;  Sfllah  ed  Deen- goodness  of  religion,  contracted  by 
us  into  Saladin,  the  antagonist  of  Engbuid's  lion-hearted  Richard,  and  the 
terror  of  Crusaders. 

For  daughters,  the  Arabs  are  fond  of  flowery  and  poetic  names.  We  have  roeticni 
all  about  us,  among  servants,  washerwomen,  and  beggars,  suns,  and  stars,  and  ^||*^|'^ 
full  moons,  and  roses,  and  lilies,  and  jessamines,  and  diamonds,  and  peaxls, 
and  eyery  other  beautiful  epithet  you  can  think  of.  And,  as  the  parents 
assume  the  names  of  their  children,  we  hear  these  poor  creatures  addressed 
ountinnally  as  TAe-fatker^f'GocPs'bounty  (Abu  Fudle  Allah),  and  the  Mother- 
^f-tke-FuU'MooA^  etc.  etc,  through  the  whole  list  of  poetic  fancies. 
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Then  ire  muj  minoi  ■utten  in  which  the  But  tnd  the  Wcat  >n  M  fiu 
■put  locuU];  H  tbej  tn  geogntphioUtj.  For  example,  >  whole  boufy,  putnti, 
childt«B,  ftud  terratits,  ileep  id  the  Nune  roam,  ud  with  sli^t  cbmnge  «f  gar- 
nieiiti,  or  none  at  all  Both  these  ciutoma  an  alluded  to  in  the  Bible.  The 
firat  in  the  pie*  ot  the  Ui;  num  in  Mte  parable  about  importiiBi^ :  "  Mt 
ekildrm  are  wUK  hm  in  bed ;  I  cannot  arise  and  give  thM;"  *  and  the  neoni 
ii  implied  in  the  teuon  atiigned  b;  Hoeei  for  the  return  of  a  gaiment  taktn 
b  pledge  from  a  poor  man  b^art  the  juk  goa  damn:  "  It  is  hU  covoing  of 
hie  flesh ;  wherein  shall  he  sleep  )"*  The  long,  loose  garmenta  won  bf  thii 
people  remove,  or  at  leait  mitigate,  the  impropriety  of  this  practioe ;  bat  with 
all  that,  it  is  objectionable.  So,  also,  a  whole  familj  eontinae  to  reside  nndrr 
Um  same  roof,  Ulier,  ions,  and  grandsons,  in  one  common  hooBehoId.  Tfa:> 
also  it  andent',  but  it  Is  very  repugnant  to  our  ideas,  and  haa  maiij  disatJ- 
vanti^es.  Kor  does  the  tttt  that  thej  can  tiro  cheaper  bj  aach  a  eommon- 
■todc  arrangenent  compensate  tbr  the  conAuion  and  want  of  biuilj  gorem- 
nent  oooaajoned  b;  the  system.  There  never  can  be  wetl-regnlated  boaaehoUi 
until  this  custom  is  broken  up,  or  *o  modified  as  to  call  forth  greater  penonal 
responsibility  and  independence  in  the  yonnger  brandies  of  the  fiunily. 

Orientals  are  also  far  twhind  the  day  in  almost  every  branch  of  domCEtic 
economy,  especially  in  table  furniture  and  their  mode  of  eating.    The  general 
custom,  even  of  the  better  claiBes,  is  to  bring  a  polygonal  stool,  about  Iburteea 
inches  higb,intotbe  common  sitting-room.    On  this  is  plac«d  a  tra;  of  basket- 
work  or  of  metal,  geoerslly  copper,  upon  which  the  food  is  arranged.    The 
brewl  lies  on  the  mat  beneath  the  tray,  and  a  cruse  of  water  stands  near  by, 
from  which  all  drink  at  they  have  need.    On  fonual  occasions,  this  is  held  in 
the  hand  1?  a  servwit,  wbo 
waits  upon    the    gae«ts 
Around  this  stool  And  trsj 
the  guests  gnther,  sitting 
on  the  floor.    The  dishes 
are  most  generally  stews  d 
rice,  beanSgiHr^  (cncked 
wheat),  with  soups  or  sances 
as  the  case  may  be,  in  deep 
diahea  or  bowls.    Some  uk 
wooden  or  metal  spoons  fur 
their  stews  and  thick  aou  pa, 
but    Uie  most    oommon 
—       mode  is  to  double  up  bits 
of  their  thin  bread,  spoon 
fashion,  and  dip  them  iiiu 
KuMLi  OK  Tjkii.ii.  the  dish.     There  is  fre- 
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nt  nAnuM  to  thn  cnctmn  in  wme  of  the  tncrt  inteiMting  and  MOW  ef  the  01 
»t  wduoii  KCDM  of  the  Bible.    The  rioher  Mit  nie  uIto  tporau ;  but  th^ 
«  neither  knine  nor  fork*,  nor  do  they  know  bov  to  um  thera.    This  ii  a  i| 
ynitt^nttt-ootttrtuiil;;  bnt  the;  will  tell  ;oa  that  it  ii  kll  tbey  wuit,  and  Hi 
TCry  we;  more  oonreiuent  Uuui  our  ciutom,  and  immeatuiablj  lew  eipcnuve.  " 
^  tablet  and  chain  wonld  not  onlj  be  out  of  place  at  tbe  time,  but  in  the  way 
iH  timea.    The;  do  not  have  a  *epan>te  dining-room,  and  henoe  the;  want  an 
MratOS  that  an  be  tuil;  brougbt  in  and  removed,  and  thia  the;  hare. 
e;  all  cat  oat  of  the  nme  diah,  and  wb;  not  1    It  ia  within  reach,  aad  it 
ea  a  better  rcliah  to  dip  tbeii  Uiin  bread  iota  Ute  general  hot  mew,  than  to 
MoutapottioiioiiMpaiate  plate*  and  oaeapoons.    Ai  their  meat  i>  alwa;B 
:  up  into  ttewg,  or  elae  cooked  until  it  ia  read;  to  tall  to  piecea,  knivei  and 
ki  are  naeki* ;  and  when  the;  have  chtckeni,  the;  are  eaiil;  torn  to  pieces 
Jt  their  Cngen.    Nor  do  the;  see  an;  ralgaht;  in  thii.    The  vtty  polite  d 
wttiU  OriOBlal  will  tear  Dp  tbe  beat  bita,  and  either  la;  then  neit  ;on,  or 
jat  on  patting  them  into  ;oar  mouth.    I  have  had  this  done  for  me  b; 


^ti  not  particnlarl;  bir,  or  even  clean.    Tou  obeerve  that  thingi  atrrespond 

th  one  aiMtber.    And  there  ia  this  great  economic  advantage  in  their  wa;,  e»nmj 

It  itdemandimochleH  labour  than  ours.     If  oari;*tem  were  introduced  at  •^""■™'' 

ce,  and  the  femaleB  of  the  tamil;  (who  do  all  the  work]  were  required  to  carr; 

oat  oorreetl;  and  deccntl;,  tbeir  labour  would  be  increaied  tenfold.     Not 

ij  mn«t  as  entirel;  new  apparatui  be  procured,  and  kept  clean  and  bright. 

It  alio  the  table,  table-linen,  and  chain,  and  the  eeparate  room  must  be  pro- 

>l«d.    Indeed,  an  entirel;  new  and  foreign  department  muf  t  be  inatitnted 
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ud  mtinUiMd  ander  eT«7  dindnnUge.  Where  thiibu  been  attmpted  in 
the  bmiliei  of  nUive  conmli,  wid  othen  ^ling  Enrapekii  nunnen,  it  hu 
,  genenlljr  prOTed  a  miaenble  fu]Qi&  The  kniTet,  forks,  mwI  spooni  ne  imtj : 
the  plate*,  dishes,  utd  glssaea  iU-«Baoited,  diitj,  badly  amtnged,  and  not  in 
■ulGcieDt  qiuntitj  ;  the  chain  are  ricketj,  aod  Uie  taUe  standa  oo  t^  (pss- 
modic  aod  perilous.  The  whole  thing,  in  short,  is  an  uncomfortable  inriesqnc 
or  ■  provoking  caiicstare.  Then  the  cookei?  mutt  be  Prank  aa  well  as  th« 
furniture,  which  is  wont  of  aU.  I  hare  stood  in  terroT  before  aaine  of  these 
uotnpounds  of  djipepsia  and  night-niare.  No,  no ;  let  tbe  AtalM  retain  tbeir 
own  commissar;  and  dietetic  regulations,  at  least  until  thinga  are  better  pre- 
pared for  a  change  than  at  pieseut  [n  their  own  «Bj  their  cooking  is  good,  at>l 
their  set-out  respectable. 

Of  course,  after  snch  a  meal  aa  we  have  described,  washing  the  hands  soJ 
month  is  indiBpWMkble  (it  ought  to  be  before,  but  is  not),  aod  the  ibrl^  ircJ 
tfksbt — their  pitcher  and  ewer — are  alwajs  brought,  and  the  temuit,  with  s 
napkm  over  his  shoulder,  poan  on  jonr  band*. 

If  there  is  no  serrant,  thej  perform  this  office  for  each  other.    Great  mtn 
have  those  about  them  wbGke  special  business  is  to  pour  water  on  their  bandi. 
Thus  it  WM  in  ancient  times.    One  of  the  servants  said  to  Jehoahaphat,"Hfrc 
is  Eliaha,  the  son  of  Shaphat,  which  poured  water  on  the  hands  of  Elijah."' 
It  WIS  an  af^iaiatns  soioe- 
what  like  this  tOsbt  aoJ 
ibriek  that  ov  Lmxl  nae-J 
at  the  close  of  his  last  nip- 
per with  his  diadplca,  when 
he  girded  himself  with  a 
.  napkin,  and  washed,  n<>l 
I  theirhands,buttheirfeet. 
,  and  thoa  gave  the  rao^t 
/  affecting  lesion  on  hmui- 
litj  theworidhaseveriiern 

There  are  nianj  mio^r 
cootrasts,  some  of  wbiiii 

I  are  rather  amusing.  WbeJi 
friends  meet^  the;  do  uu; 
;  «Aa<t«  hands,  but  strike  tW 
tips  of  tbe  ^Dgaa  toge- 
ther, and  sometimes  grasp 
tiglitl;  the  whole  hand.  IF 
wunaa  usm  it  i»  a  priest,  emeer,  or  high 

ofScer  of  an;  kind,  tbe  back  of  the  hand  must  be  ktssed.    This  b  strictly 
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f  nforoed,  and  the  neglect  or  refomd  is  a  great  olFenoe.  The  deigy  are  particularly  oHArrsn 
stringent  in  claiming  this  mark  of  respect  The  more  common  mode  of  salu-  ''• 
tation  is  to  rain  the  band  to  the  breast,  or  to  the  lips  and  forehead.  Friends 
who  bare  been  kmg  separated  embrace,  and  kiss  either  one  or  both  cheeks  and 
generallj  each  shoulder.  This  kissing  among  men  strikes  us  as  very  odd,  but 
there  are  numberless  references  to  it  in  the  Bible.  The  *'  brethren  *'  are  often 
enjoined  by  the  apostles  to  salute  one  another  with  the  kiss  of  brotherly  love 
and  holy  charity.  The  women  kiss  each  other  on  all  occasions,  and  ad  nau- 
seam ;  bat  the  different  sexes  are  very  reserved  in  their  mutual  salutations, 
and  do  not  even  touch  each  other's  hands. 

Arab  ladies,  particularly  the  married,  are  extravagantly  fond  of  silver  and  Orns- 
gold  ofnaments;  and  they  have  an  endless  variety  of  chains,  bracelets,  anklets,  ^*^^ 
necklaoeSy  and  rings.    It  is  also  quite  common  to  see  thousands  of  piastres,  in  om  or 
various  coins  around  the  forehead,  suspended  from  the  neck,  and  covering  a  pi«>tTet 


imtjioB. 
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ijBtem  of  net-work,  called  sUffa,  attached  to  the  back  of  the  head-dress,  which 
spreads  over  the  shoulders,  and  falls  down  to  the  waist.  These  jewels  cannot 
be  taken  for  the  husband's  debts.  A  poor  man  often  goes  to  prison  for  a  few 
piastres,  while  thousands  glitter  and  jingle  on  the  dress  of  his  wife.  This  is 
vciy  provoking  to  the  creditor,  who  knows  that  his  money  has  been  purposely 
sttadied  to  these  inviolable  ornaments,  so  that  he  may  nut  get  hold  df  it. 
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PART 

I. 


Muried  women  are  much  mora  eager  after  ornamenti  than  onmaRiadL   The 

former  alio  adorn  themaelTes  more  elaborately,  and  endeavoor  to  add  to  tbeir 

FondoMt  beauty  by  wearing  gay  flowers,  by  painting  their  cheeks,  putting  kaU  snnmd 
of  nunied  their  eyes,  and  arching  their  eyebrows  with  the  same,  and  by  staiaiBg  their 
!![!^!f.  hands  and  fleet  with  henna.  It  is  considered  indelicate  for  the  munazTied  thns 
menu.       to  deck  themselves,  and  conveys  an  impression  highly  injurious  to  the  giif  9 
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moral  character.  They  do  not  even  wash  their  faces,  or  at  least  not  <^)enly. 
It  is  one  of  the  strange  anomalies  of  Oriental  society  that  the  tailors  make  the 
ladies*  dresses ;  but,  as  their  garments  are  infinitely  large,  and  never  designed 
to  fit,  there  is  no  measuring  needed,  nor  tiying  on  of  garments  under  the  hand 
and  eye  of  the  tailor.  This,  in  some  degree,  removes  the  objectioiis  on  the 
score  of  delicacy,  but  not  on  that  of  propriety  and  economy. 

Oriental  women  are  never  regarded  or  treated  as  equals  by  the  meiL  This 
is  seen  on  all  occasions ;  and  it  requires  some  firmness  to  secure  to  our  own 
ladies  proper  respect,  especially  firom  men-servants.  They  pronounce  women 
to  be  weak  and  inferior  in  the  most  absolute  terms;  and  in  accordance  with  this 
idea  is  their  deportment  toward  them.  Even  in  polite  company  the  gentle- 
men must  be  served  first  So  the  husband  and  brothers  sit  down  and  eat,  and 
the  wife,  mother,  and  sisters  wait  and  take  what  is  left.  If  the  husband  or 
the  brothers  accompany  their  female  relatives  anywhere,  they  walk  before, 
aud  the  women  follow  at  a  respectful  distance.  It  is  very  common  to  see 
small  boys  lord  it  over  both  mother  and  sisters  in  a  most  insolent  manner,  and 
they  are  encouraged  to  do  so  by  the  lather.    The  evils  resulting  from  this  are 
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Kalcoltbb.    Tbe  men,  howereT,  ittenipt  to  justify  theii  bcstment  of  the  ohiftes 
'Omen  by  the  tjnnt^i  piM  of  Mctnitj.     They  are  obliged  to  govern  the      "■ 
iTN  with  tiu  Dtmoat  ■trietneH,  or  the;  wonld  Dot  oiiJj  roii)  theii  hnibindi, 
it  theiuelTCa  alio.    Hence  the;  litenHj  lue  the  rod  upon  them,  eapecuU;  iha  nd.   ' 
hen  tbey  have,  or  inu^:ine  th^  hav«,  came  to  donbt  the  wife"!  fidditj. 
HtwicM  an  not  me  in  which  the  hulwod  kill*  tiw  wife  ontright  tar  thie 
uiie,  and  no  leg>l  notice  ia  taken  of  the  mnrder ;  and,  in  general,  the  man 
to  on  ttu  to  keep  the  wife  in  nibjection,  and  to  restrain  her  from  vice. 
be  ia  conGned  ckaely,  watched  with  jealousj,  and  eveij^ing  valoable  ia 
ept  iiDder  lock  and  key ;  neoenarilj  u,  the;  aaj,  for  the  wife  will  not  beai- 
■te  to  rab  ber  hnaband  if  the  geta  an  opportnnit;.    There  are  man;  pleasing 
loepttoQS,  eqieeiaU;  among  the  younger  Christian  families.    But,  on  the 
bole,  the  eaaea  ai«  rare  when  the  hnaband  baa  not,  at  some  time  or  other, 
■orted  to  the  lasfa  to  Mifcrce  obedience  in  his  rebellions  household.    Hoit  (is«iect  of 
■onble  men  readil;  admit  that  thia  whole  s;atem  is  a  miserable  oompensft-  •<)<™tia"- 
on  to  mitigate  evila  flowing  fnun  the  vei;  great  crime  of  neglecting  the 
tnotjon  ct  female* ;  and,  during  the  last  few  ;ears,  a  change  has  taken  iDpnm. 
lice  in  public  sentiment  (m  this  subject  among  the  inlelligeut  Chiistiana  in  "*"' 
«banon  and  the  cities  along  the  coast,  and  a  strong  desire  to  educate  the 
>ulta  is  &st  spvading  among  them. 

Anoog  theae  minor  manneia  and  matters,  we  are  always  struck  with  their 
ttin%  materials,  and  their  mode  of  using  them.  The;  do  not  cany  iuk- 
w  DOW,  aa  the  prophets  and  soibes  of  dd  did,  but  have  an  apparatos 
''■ittiiig  of  a  metal  or  ebon;  tabe  for  their  reed  pens,  with  a  cup  or  bulb  of 
^  same  material,  attacbed  to  the  upper  end,  for  the  ink.  Thia  the;  thmtt 
'"^'■gh  the  girdle,  and  cany  with 

'>«a  Wall  times.    Wfaeutheyareto  writxiK 

litt  t  letter,  for  example,  they  open  «PP«r«u. 

te  l)d  erf  the  ink-bulb,  draw  ont  a 
"i  ned  pes  bom  tbe  tube,  double 
TH  the  paper,  and  b^n  from  the  j 
«bt  aide  of  the  page,  holding  the  I 
*f*f  in  the  hand  without  any  other 
mon.  Thej  have  a  stereotyped  in- i 
■'"dndioD,  orerkaded  with  &o«en^ 
'■deanplimentS.aDdrichlyieaBaned  "} 
<)th  love,  DO  matter  to  whom  they  are 
"iting,  friend  or  eiKmy.    After  this 

ipawile,  which,  if  it  have  an;  mean-  naaa  Kimuu 

°S>  is  an  egr^ooa  lie,  the;  make  a  formal  epitome  of  tbe  letter  which  the; 
n  to  aniwer,  repeating  it,  word  for  word,  aa  ia  so  often  done  in  tbe  Bible.  Tbey 
t^te  tt  the  bottom,  but  rarel;  mention  tbe  place ;  and  I  have  often  teen  at  a 
'^  to  discover  "ho  the  writer  was,  and  where  to  address  m;  repl;.  Toung 
»Ui  of  bniiness  in  tbe  cities  are  adopting  onr  mode  of  dating.     Ne«riy  every- 
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fABT     body  wean  %  leal-ring,  on  the  finger,  mitpended  from  bii  watdi-diaiii,  or 

I-       attached  to  his  parse,  hanng  his  name  engraven  upon  it ;  and  this  he  affiles 

to  all  important  letters  and  papers— sjiother  Bibticai  custom  preMnred  in 

all  its  extent    If  you  wish  to  be  veiy  respectful^  you  must  take  a  bige 

sheet,  and  the  lines  should  indine  upward  toward  the  left  comer  of  the  paper. 

It  must  be  folded  long,  like  documents  on  file,  placed  within  a  nudy^t 

envelope  made  tor  the  occasion,  and  the  address  written  across  the  letter.    It 

An  open    must  be  9ealed,    The  open  letter,  therefore,  or  pi^r  sent  by  SanbaDat  to 

'*^'*       Nehemiah  (vi.  5}  was  an  insult    Arabic  books,  both  manuscript  and  printed, 

begin  where  ours  end,  their  first  page  being  our  last 
Saikiaiscr  The  females  in  many  places  wear  only  sandals,  which  they  easily  drop 
^"*'**'  whenever  they  step  on  a  mat  or  rug.  In  other  phM»s  they  walk  on  '*  kftbkohs,** 
a  wooden  sandal,  elevated  on  upright  bits  of  board,  sometimes,  as  in  Damas- 
cos,  afoot  high,  which  make  a  great  clattering  and  stamping  on  the  pavement 
These  are  dropped  at  the  door  of  the  room,  and  the  huiy  descends  from  whst 
seems  rather  a  perilous  elevation.  The  Damascus  kiibkobs  are  very  prettily 
ornamented  with  motherof-pearl,  and  the  band  which  passes  over  the  foot  is 
often  worked  with  pearls  and  other  rich  ornaments, 
sitnog  aft  The  people  of  this  country  eit  at  all  kinds  of  work.  The  carpenter  saws, 
^'^^  planes,  and  hews  with  his  hand-adze  sitting  on  the  ground  or  upon  the  plank 
he  is  planing.  The  washei^woman  eite  by  the  tub ;  and,  in  a  word,  no  one 
stands  where  it  is  possible  to  sit  Shopkeepers  always  sit ;  and  Levi  siUing  at 
the  receipt  of  custom  is  the  exact  way  to  state  the  case.^  There  are  no 
ladies'  saddles  in  Syria,  and  the  women  ride  just  as  do  the  men, — which 
appears  to  us  not  only  ungraceful,  but  not  even  modest  Though  Orientals 
Knocking,  are  veiy  jealous  of  their  privacy,  yet  they  never  knock  when  about  to  enter 
your  room,  but  walk  in  without  warning  or  ceremony.  It  is  neariy  impossible 
to  teach  an  Arab  servant  to  knock  st  your  door.  They  give  warning  at  the 
Standing  outer  gate,  or  entrance,  either  by  calling  or  knocking.  To  stand  and  call  is  a 
very  common  and  veiy  respectful  mode ;  and  thus  it  was  in  Bible  timea,  an4 
to  it  there  are  many  very  interesting  allusions.  Moses  commaikded  the 
holder  of  a  pledge  to  stand  without,  and  call  to  the  owner  thereof  to  oome 
forth.^  This  was  to  avoid  the  insolent  intrusion  of  cruel  creditors.  Peter 
stood  knocking  at  the  outer  door,'  and  so  did  the  three  men  sent  to  Joppa 
by  Cornelius.^  The  idea  is  that  the  guard  over  your  privacy  is  to  be  placed 
at  the  entrance  to  your  premises.  But  this  discussion  of  mannera  and 
customs  has  taken  a  very  wide  range,  and  grows  heavy  on  our  hands.  It  is  a 
topic,  however,  which  will  be  constantly  suggested  by  what  passes  before  our 
eyes,  and  it  is  well  to  become  fiuniliar  with  it  at  the  outset 

t  Matt.  iz.  9.  I  Deut  xxlr.  la  *  Acta  xU.  18.  IS.  «  Acta  x.  17,  IMl 
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CHAPTER  X. 
fBOH  8ID0V  TO  gASAFEVD.* 


Oold  oolDt^Htd  TrMJura^ 
A  PbamleUn  Mrcophafn>i» 
lucrlpttoB— TtmniUcloii. 


Tcinplw   TomtM. 
Htffh  placw— Groves 
PloDfchlng. 
Misrule  of  the  country. 


Febrnery  Hth. 


»*  He  maketh  tlie  itonn  a  GaittL''—Tu.  crU.  99 

**  How  celm,  how  beentlfal  comes  on 
The  stilly  honr  when  storms  are  gone ; 
When  warring  winds  bare  died  away. 
And  clouds  beneath  the  glancing  ray 
Melt  ofl^  and  leare  the  land  and  sea 
Sleeping  In  bright  traaqoUlity !  ** 

Etest  vestige  of  yesteida/s  commotion  has  disappeared,  and  we  are  riding  Sea 
iJong  this  celebrated  "coast  of  Tyre  and  Sidon,"  with  "the  body  of  heaven  in  ■^™* 
hii  clearness  like  a  paved  work  of  sapphire"  overhead,  and  the  Mediterranean, 
M  now  so  agitated  and  angry,  lying  at  our  feet  gentle  and  calm  as  infimcy 
aileep.    No  wonder  that  Hebrew  poets  refer  to  sea  and  storm  to  illustrate  the 
night  and  majesty  of  Jehovah. 

Tes ;  and  it  was  this  very  sea  that  kindled  their  inspiration— this  Mediter-  Bible  aUn- 
ranean,  lashed  into  fhiy  by  such  a  storm  as  we  have  witnessed,  that  made  the  '^'**' 
•weet  singer  of  Israel  exclaim,  "The  floods  have  lifted  up,  0  Lord,  the  floods 
btve  lifted  up  their  voice ;  the  floods  lift  up  their  waves.    The  Lord  on  high 
18  mightier  than  the  mighty  waves  of  the  sea.    Thou  stillest  them."  ^ 

David,  I  suppose,  was  no  sailor,  never  saw  the  ocean,  and  yet  his  sea-storm 
in  the  107th  Pulm  is  unrivalled  in  beauty,  fidelity,  and  spirit :  "They  that  go 
tloirn  to  the  sea  in  ships,  that  do  business  in  great  waters ;  these  see  the  works 
of  the  Lord,  and  his  wonders  in  the  deep.  For  he  commandeth,  and  raiseth 
the  stormy  wind,  which  lifteth  up  the  waves  thereofl  They  mount  up  to 
heaven,  they  go  down  again  to  the  depths :  their  soul  is  melted  because  of 
trouble.  They  reel  to  and  fro,  and  stagger  like  a  drunken  man,  and  are  at 
tfaeir  wif  s  end.  Then  they  cry  unto  the  Lord  in  their  trouble,  and  he  bringeth 
tbem  out  of  their  distresses.  He  maketh  the  storm  a  calm,  so  that  the  waves 
thereof  are  stilL  Then  are  they  glad  because  they  be  quiet ;  so  he  bringeth 
them  unto  their  desired  haven."    And  how  appropriate  the  closing  reflection : 

*  (Tbe  trsTellen  |»roeeed  akmg  the  sea  coast  towards  Sarafand.  the  repraaentaclTe  of  Zarepliath 
R  Stfepia  of  tha  Seriptvna.— Ein] 

I  Ps.  zcUL  S.  4. 
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riH     "  O  thit  men  would  pruse  tbe  Lord  foi  his  goodoeu.  for  hit  wonderful  woriu 
*■        to  the  children  of  mea !" 

U  ii  indeed  limple,  Dfttnial,  deront    DiTid  hod  witaeaaed  the  bepnuing, 

middle,  tnd  eodof  juit  mchft  BtormuhubeeD  ngingimtbe  Meditemoaa 

for  the  lut  fifteen  daji,  or  he  would  not  hare  written  this  ntj  gnphie  |RCtim: 

and  yet  this  is  not  the  wildest  specimen  which  our  ses  cui  t^et,    Dnrii^  the 

A  trnii     last  days  of  1840,  there  wis  one  far  won  teniSc  and  destmctiTe.     Tha  Biiti^ 

^  '*'*>■     and  allied  fieets  were  then  riding  at  anchor  in  the  roadstead  at  Beiriit,  asi 

the  largest  thrM-decken  were  toeaed  about  bj  the  mightj  billows  like  bits  tf 

corlc.    Msnj  sbipe  were  thrown  out  on  to  the  shore  in  that  sort  of  contenii't 

which  means  "there  let  him  lie,"  accDrding  to  BjTon.     Tbe  saow  also  canie 

down  the  moontsios,  at  that  time,  nearlj  to  tbe  shoie,  while  now  then  n 

none  on  these  lower  langes,  thotigh  the;  ace  a  thousand  feet  bigb  and  more. 

Aeieu.         Let  me  call  70UT  attention  to  this  curions  avenue  of  acaoa-tieea,  the  largot 

*"**        of  the  kind,  I  venture  to  say,  that  you  have  ever  seen. 

The;  are  certain);  remarkable  specimens  of  vegetable  architectom.    Th«it 
crooked  stems  and  muscular  arms  brad  and  twist  in  all  directions  aft«r  s 
fashion  altogether  original 
You  ma;  connect  them  in  ;our  memoiy  with  a  circnmstauee  whidi  made  no 
iNaniTRj  small  stir  in  our  good  cit^  of  Sidon.    About  three  jears  ago,  some  workmsn, 
Mm.        ■I'ES'ng  e'cr  the  ground  of  this  garden  on  our  left,  found  several  copper  pot», 
which  contained  a  Urge  quantit;  of  ancient  gold  cola.    Tbe  poor  fellows  con- 
cealed the  discover;  with  the  greatest  care,  but  tbe;  were  wild  with  excite- 
ment, and,  besides,  there  were  too  man;  of  them  to  keep  such  a  secieL    The 
governor  of  the  cit;  heard  of  it,  apprebended  all  who  had  not  Bed,  and  com- 
pelled them  to  disgorge.    He  recovered  two  of  the  pots,  placed  Uiem  beaide 
bim,  and  required  them  to  refill  tbem  with  coin.     Id  this  wa;  be  obtauwl 
between  two  snd  three  tbonsand,  hut  it  is  certwn  that  there  remain  hun- 
dreds, if  not  thousands,  which  be  cotdd  not  get    The  French  consul  tuM 
me  that  tbe  whole  number  was  ovet 
eight  thousand.     Tbe;  are  aD  coini 

>of  Alexander  snd  his  father  Philip, 
of  the  most  pure  gold,  each  one  worth 
a  little  more  than  an  English  sove- 
reign.    As  there  is  no  mixture  of 
coius  later  than  Alexander,  tbe  de 
posit  must  have  been  made  during 
bis  reign,  or  immediatel;  after.    I 
I  suspect  it  was  ro;al  treasure,  which 
F  one  of  Alexander's  officers  c«IK»t]«J 
when  he  heard  of  bis  unexpected 
death  in  Bah;lon,  intending  to  i^pro- 
omm  or  nuup  un>  iluudci.  priate  it  to  himself;  but,  being  appre- 

hended, slain,  or  driven  awa;  b;  soma  of  the  revolutions  which  followed  thai 
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events  the  coin  remained  vhera  be  bad  bid  it.    If  we  remember  bow  mucb  oHAma 
mi-kre  valuable  gold  was  tben  tban  now,  the  amount  of  this  deposit  will  but-       ^ 
prise  na,  nor  does  it  seem  likely  that  any  private  man  in  Sidon  could  have  phiup  ud 
gathered  what  was  probably  at  that  time  equivalent  to  forty  thousand  pounds,  Alexander 
and  all  of  this  particular  coin  of  Philip  and  Alexander.    The  latter  appears  ^^*°^ 
«A  be  is  usually  figured,  and  bis  face  is  too  familiar  to  need  explanation.  Philip 
1  had  not  seen  before,  and  was  particularly  pleased  to  find  him  associated  with 
the  chariot  and  horses,  of  which  he  was  so  proud  and  so  vain. 

There  are  frequent  allusions  to  hid  treasure  in  the  Bible.  Even  in  Job,  the  Bible  aiin- 
c  Idest  book  in  the  world,  we  read  that  the  bitter  in  soul  dig  for  death  more  ^.?L|^ 
earnestly  than  for  hid  treasures.^  There  is  not  another  comparison  within  the  gores. 
« h^e  compass  of  human  actions  so  vivid  as  this.  I  have  beard  of  diggers 
actually  fainting  when  they  have  come  upon  even  a  single  coin.  They  become  How  they 
jiositively  frantic,  dig  all  night  with  desperate  earnestness,  and  continue  to  ^  ^"^ 
work  till  utterly  exhausted.  There  are,  at  this  hour,  hundreds  of  persons  thus 
engaged  all  over  the  country.  Kot  a  few  spend  their  last  farthing  in  these 
nimous  efforts.  I  beard  a  respectable  man  in  Sidon  declare  that  if  he  had 
l»^n  one  of  those  fortunate  diggers  in  this  garden,  he  would  have  killed  all 
tiie  rest,  and  fied  with  the  treasure  out  of  the  country.  These  operations  are 
carried  on  with  the  utmost  secrecy,  accompanied  with  charms  and  incantations 
against  the  jan  and  other  spirits  which  are  said  to  keep  guard  over  hid  trea- 
ts res.  The  belief  in  the  <&istenoe  of  these  guards,  and  of  their  dangerous 
I  baracter,  is  just  as  prevalent  now  as  in  the  time  of  the  Thousand  Nights. 
Intelligent  and  respectable  people  have  assured  me  that  they  have  come  upon  Chamben 
ftUba  of  stone,  closing  up  doors  to  secret  chambers,  which  no  power  on  earth 
could  remove,  because  the  proper  pass-word  or  charm  is  lost.  Others  soberly 
a»j(ert  that  they  have  been  driven  away  by  terrible  jan,  who  threatened  them 
with  instant  death  if  they  attempted  to  force  the  doors.  They  evidently  be- 
lieve what  tb^  say,  and  I  suspect  that  their  fears  are  not  always  imaginary. 
i'er«ona  are  watching  their  midnight  labour,  and  when  anything  is  found  they 
huddenly  show  themselves,  dressed  as  ghouls  or  jan,  and  thus  frighten  them 
oat  of  the  pit,  and  out  of  their  wits  mb  welL  The  wild  excitement,  the  gloomy 
darkness,  and  the  firm  faith  in  the  existence  of  these  creatures,  render  the 
workmen  wholly  incapable-  of  detecting  the  artifice.  The  Arabs  universally 
ticlieve  that  the  Western  nations,  particularly  the  Greeks  and  Mugharaby,. 
{.n«ses*  certain  daUd,  or  guides,  by  which  they  discover  these  treasures;  and 
many  of  these  vagabond  Greeks  cheat  the  ignorant  and  the  credulous  out  of 
large  tuoBS  by  contracting  to  lead  them  to  the  proper  spot  to  dig;  and  it  is 
remarkahle  that  they  rarely  point  out  a  place  entirely  destitute  of  concealed 
chambers  and  other  curious  indications.  These,  I  suppose,  are  detected  by 
*<^me  peculiarity  in  the  sounds  when  the  suiface  is  struck  or  stamped  upon 
a^iore  them.     At  any  rate,  they  are  sufficiently  successful  to  keep  up  their 

t  Job  lU.  SL 
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PART     credit,  although  I  neYer  knew  ao  instanoe  where  anything  of  Talne  wu 

'■       obtained  from  the  plaoee  indicated  by  these  daleels.    On  the  oontraiy,  tfae^ 

depoftits  are  always  found  by  accident;  and  this  is  the  more  remarkable  when 

it  is  remembered  that  multitudes  are  either  secretly  or  openly  mpArrhtn^  for 

them  all  over  the  land.    We  shall  be  annoyed  in  all  our  rambles  over  ruins  by 

the  suspicion,  almost  universal  among  the  people,  that  we  are  ^  seeking  for 

hid  treasures.*'    Hence  they  will  watch  us,  follow  us,  and,  whenerer  a  phvate 

opportunity  offers,  will  endeavour  to  enter  into  partnership  with  ua  in  the 

search. 

Solomon'!      Solomon  has  drawn  a  proverb  from  this  practice  :  '*  If  thou  seekest  her  **  (un- 

lioa^^     derstanding) "  as  silver,  and  searchest  for  her  as  for  hid  treasure,  then  shalt  thoa 

understand  the  fear  of  the  Lord,  and  find  the  knowledge  of  God.*'^    Alas !  how 

few  manifest  any  of  this  earnestness  in  seeking  for  wisdom. 

Our  blessed  Lord  also  founds  one  of  his  divine  parables  on  this  same  custom : 

"  The  kingdom  of  heaven  is  like  unto  treasure  hid  in  a  field;  the  whidi  when  a 

man  hath  found,  he  hideth,  and  for  joy  thereof  goeth  and  selleth  all  that  be 

hath,  and  buyeth  that  field.''^    Many  such  transactions  are  still  n^otiated  in 

secret    It  is  extremely  difficult,  and  even  dangerous,  to  remove  treasuie  thus 

liisoovered  in  another  j)ehon*s  field;  but,  having  purchased  it,  ycNi  can  wait  in 

safety,  work  in  secret,  and  the  coveted  treasure  is  yours. 

nidinK  It  is  not  difficult  to  account  for  this  hid  treasure.    This  country  has  always 

In^^vtT     ^^^^'^  subject  to  revolutions,  invasions,  and  calamities  of  various  kinds,  and 

and  eaiih-  henco-a  feeling  of  insecurity  hovers  over  the  land  like  a  dismal  spectre;    The 

qiwkee.      government  robs,  and  so  do  the  nobility  and  the  deigy;  Arabs  rush  in  from 

th& desert  and  plunder;  warriors  and  conquerors  from  every  part  of  the  worid 

sweep  over  the  land,  carrying  everything  away  that  falls  into  their  bands. 

Then  there  are,  and  always  have  been,  intestine  commotions  and  wars,  such 

as  laid  Lebanon  in  ruins  in  1841,  and  again  in  1846.    At  such  times  multitiides 

bury  their  gold  and  jewels,  and  in  many  cases  the  owners  are  lulled^  and  no 

one  knows  where  the  treasure  was  concealed.    Then,  again,  this  coontiy  has 

ever  been  subject  to  earthquakes,  which  bury  everything  beneath  her  mined 

safed  after  citics.    On  the  first  day  of  1837,  Safed  was  thus  dashed  to  the  ground  in  a 

an  earth-    moment,  house  upon  house  down  the  steep  mountain  side,  and  many  entire 

families  were  cut  off.    Some  were  known  to  have  had  money,  and  it  was  a 

shocking  spectacle  to  see  hardened  wretches  prowling  about  under  the  ruins, 

amid  putrdying  carcases,  in  search  of  these  treasures.    The  whole  population 

from  the  surrounding  villages,  undeterred  by  the  awfiil  judgment  which  had 

laid  their  own  buildings  in  heaps,  and  buried  many  of  their  fiunilies  alive, 

rushed  into  Safed  to  dig  out  the  entombed  riches  of  the  Jews;  nor  was  the 

search  in  vain.    The  same  shocking  spectade  is  witnessed  in  times  of  plague 

or  cholera.    People  hide  their  money  to  keep  it  from  those  miscreants  who  take 

advantage  of  the  general  consternation  to  break  into  houses  and  rob.    We  need 

t  ProT.  U.  i.  Matt.  xiU.  ii. 
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not  be  (uiprised,  tberefora,  to  find  th»t  tbit  oountr;  aboundj^  and  ever  hu  ei 
Aboanded,  in  hid  treuuis.    No  custom  can  be  found  amoDg  aoj  people  lo 
bnaly  moted  m  tbu,  of  Mtrchuig  for  hid  treasure,  without  Home  real  foniida- 
ticoi  for  it.    Laj  this  uide  ai  a  rule,  which  ma;  be  ufel;  applied  on  tdl  occa- 
•ioDS  and  to  all  qnertioDB. 

Let  ui  turn  no*  to  something  more  interesting  than  this  search  after  bid  d 
tr«ftMm.    Yonder  on  our  left  is  MEkgharet  Tubloon,  one  of  Sidon's  moat  '^ 
ancietit  cemeteries.    The  Phceniciaos  took  immeiise  trouble  to  secure  theii  S 
tl««d  from  being  disturbed,  but  in  vain,  as  we  shall  see.    The?  first  cut  awa; 
the  rock  at  Tubloon,  so  as  to  make  a  lai^  surface  perfectly  level     This  baa 
kiDg  been  the  general  threahing-floor  for  those  who  farm  this  beautifnl  plain  ; 
beneath  it,  however,  are  countless  chanibets  for  the  dead— vast  catacombs,  in 
bet,  amoged  after  a  ver;  peculiar  fssliion.     A  square  shaft  was  sunk  through 
the  rodt,  ten,  twenty,  or  thirty  feet,  according  to  tbe  taste  or  ability  of  tb« 
maker.    From  this,  doors  at  different  depths  opened  iuto  halls  and  toonu, 
around  the  sides  of  which  were  cut 
the  niches  for  the  dead.    To  moke 
aaauiance  doubly  Etue,  some  nichea 
were  sank  in  the  floor  of  tbe  cham- 
ber*, the  sarcophagi  there  depo- 
lited,  and  then  the  whole  was 
leveDed  off,  and  a  hard  stooe  floor- 
ing laid  CD  above.    But  even  these 
liave  been  discovered  and  rifled 
duriDg  tbe  long  ages  of  earnest 
teatrii  tor  treasure. 

Two  years  ago,  on  tbe  mommg 
uf  January  26th,  our  dty  was 
suutled  ont  of  her  ordinary  quie- 
tude bj  the  report  that  an  eitra- 

urdinary  sarcophagus  bad  been  A 

uncovered,  which  had  a  long  in-  *** 

Mariptkm  in  an  unknown  character 
CD  tbe  Ud.  All  SidoD  flocked  to 
•ee  it,  and  t  among  the  reat,  but 
with  expectatioDS  very  moderate. 
1  had  been  disappointed  too  fre- 
quently to  place  much  confidence 
on  native  reports.  Judge,  there- 
fore, of  my  surprise  and  delight 
to  God  that  tbis  unknown  charac- 
ter was  Ptusnidan.  1  atonoe  be- 
came as  deeply  excited  as  the 
gold-digger  or  treasnre-bunter,  for  jnnouf  u»oub. 
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VAiT     I  had  seatched  in  vain,  during  twenty  years,  for  a  tingle  word  in  tiiit  eha- 
_  ^       meter. 

The  lid  of  this  saroophagos  is  wholly  peculiar;  and  the  upper  end  of  it  is 
wrought  into  a  human  figursi  with  a  countenance  and  costume  evesy  way 
remarkable.  It  is  somewhat  colossal,  and  the  features  are  laige  and  promi- 
nent The  forehead  is  rather  low;  the  eyes  almond-shaped,  but  toU  and  pro- 
truding; the  nose  broad  and  flat;  the  lips  Teiy  thick,  like  the  Ethiopian  or 
Negro;  the  chin  quite  short;  and  the  ears  too  large  and  conapicuoas  for 
beMity.  A  sweet  smile  is  spread  or&r  the  countenance,  and  the  features  are 
expressive,  and  not  at  all  disagreeable.  The  whole  execution  is  decidedly 
superior  to  anything  of  the  kind  in  this  country.  It  seenu  to  be  the  Qguie  of 
a  female  (though  this  is  not  certain);  perhaps  it  may  stand  for  the  ideal  of 
8idon*s  far-famed  goddess,  Ashtaroth.  Something  depends  firom  the  chin, 
like  a  beard;  but  I  suppose  it  belongs  to  the  head-dress,  which  doedy  re- 
sembles that  frequently  seen  on  anrient  Egyptian  mummy-cases.  On  each 
shoulder  sits  a  bird,  probably  a  dove;  and  the  UnU  tmemUe  is  atnkii^  and 
impressive.  The  lid,  and  consequently  the  figure  upon  it,  is  too  wide  for 
symmetrical  beauty.  It  is  four  feet  broad,  sAd  only  about  seven  in  length. 
The  material  is  blue-black  basalt,  intensely  hard,  and  takes  and  keeps  an 
Ttie  tn-  excellent  polish.  The  inscription  is  in  twenty-two  long  lines;  and  the  letten, 
KxipUon.  iihQugii  never  cut  deep,  are  in  perfect  pr^ervation,  and  as  easily  read  as  the 
day  they  were  engraven.  There  is  nothing  like  it  in  the  whole  compass  of 
Phcsnician  remains.  I  sent  a  copy  of  it  to  Chevalier  Bunsen,  who  immediately 
transmitted  it  to  Professor  Dietrieh,  then  engaged  in  editing  a  new  edition  of 
Gesenius*s  learned  work  on  the  Phoenician  language  and  antiquities.  This 
gentleman  published  a  translation,  with  an  elaborate  critique  upon  it.  Other 
copies  were  sent  to  France,  England,  and  America;  and  the  learned  of  every 
land  have  tried  their  skill  upon  it. 

TRAHSLATIOH  OV  TBI  PHtBRIOIAH  nrSOKIPTXOH. 

A  somewhat  free  rendering  of  this  eariouB  record,  after  the  French  version,  mns 
thas :— "  In  the  month  JBol,  in  the  foarteenth— zir. — of  m7*reign,  king  AshmnnMcri 
the  king  of  the  Sidonians,  eon  of  Tabnith,  king  of  the  Sidonians,  king  Aahmonaier. 
king  of  the  Sidonians,  spake,  saying,  I  am  snatched  awaj  before  my  time,  like  the 
flowing  of  a  river.  Then  I  have  made  a  honee  for  my  foneral  retting-plaos,  and  am 
lying  in  this  aarcopha^as,  and  in  this  sepulchre,  the  place  which  I  have  built.  My 
prohibition  to  every  royal  person,  and  to  every  man,  not  to  open  my  aepalohie,  and 
not  to  seek  with  me  treasures— for  there  are  no  treasures  with  me— nor  to  take  away 
the  sarcophagus  of  my  funeral  couch,  nor  to  transfer  me  with  my  funeral  couch  upon 
the  couch  of  another.  And  if  men  command  to  do  so,  listen  not  to  their  opinion ; 
because  every  royal  person,  and  every  man  who  shall  open  this  funeral  conch,  or  who 
shall  take  away  the  sarcophagus  of  this  funeral  couch,  or  who  shall  tnuisler  me  with 
the  funeral  couch,  he  shall  have  no  funeral  with  the  dead,  nor  be  buried  in  a  aepsl* 
ohre,  nor  leave  behind  them  son  or  posterity  ;  and  the  holy  gods,  with  the  king  thai 
shall  rule  over  them,  shall  cut  off  that  royal  person,  and  that  man  who  has  opened  my 
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couch,  or  who  has  abttimeted  this  aaroophagna ;  and  ao  alao  ihe  poiteritj  of  that  royal  ohaptxb 
pnaon  or  of  that  man,  whooTor  he  be,  nor  ahall  hia  root  be  planted  downward  nor       x. 

kU  fruit  ^ring  upward ;  and  he  ahall  be  accuraed  among  those  living  under  the  ann,      

teeaoae  I  am  to  be  pitied,— anatched  away  before  my  time,  like  a  flowing  rirer. 
Then  I  hare  made  thia  edifice  for  my  funeral  reating-plaoe ;  for  I  am  Aahmunaaer, 
king  of  the  Sidoniana,  aon  of  Tabnith,  king  of  ihe  Sidoniana,  grandson  of  Aahmun- 
anr,  king  of  the  Sidoniana;  and  my  mother,  Immiaatoreth,  priesteaa  of  Aatarte,  our 
aoToreSgn  queen,  daughter  of  king  Aahmunaaer,  king  of  the  Sidoniana.  It  ia  we 
who  have  built  thia  temple  of  the  goda  *  *  *  in  Bidon  by  the  aea,  and  the  heavenly 
powf ra  have  rendered  Aatarte  favourable.  And  it  ia  we  who  have  erected  the  temple 
to  Bamuno,  and  the  auictnary  of  Bne  Dalil  in  the  mountain.  The  heavenly  powers 
have  eatabliahed  me  on  the  throne.  And  it  ia  we  who  have  built  the  templea  to  the 
goda  of  the  Sidoniana  in  Sidon  by  the  aea  (or  maritime  Sidon) ;  the  temple  of  Baal- 
SidAn,  and  the  temple  of  Astarte,  the  glory  of  BaaJ,  lord  of  kinga,  who  bestowed  on  ua 
Dor  and  Joppa,  and  ample  oom-Ianda  which  are  at  the  root  of  Dan.  Extending  the 
jiower  which  I  have  founded,  they  added  them  to  the  bonnda  of  the  land,  eatabliahing 
them  to  the  Sidoniana  for  ever. 

"  Hy  prohibition  upon  every  royal  person,  and  upon  every  man  who  ahall  open 
upon  me,  or  anoover  me,  or  shall  tranafer  me  with  thia  funeral  couch,  or  take  away 
tbe  aaroophagua  of  my  funeral  couch ;  lest  the  holy  goda  desert  them,  and  cut  off  that 
royal  penoa,  or  that  man,  whoever  he  may  be,  and  their  posterity  for  ever ' 

The  renderingiB  of  different  savanU  in  Eoiope  and  America  vary  laigely ;  Probable 
but  the  list  of  great  names  on  the  tablet  cannot  be  questioned :  Baal  and  ^^*^ 
Asbtarothf  tbe  gods  of  the  Zidonians  in  the  days  of  Joshua;  Dor,  and  Joppa, 
and  Dan,  cities  and  temtories  which  Ashmunazer  seems  to  liaye  conquered. 
If  this  be  correct,  then  we  may  find  in  these  historic  £Eu:tB  some  hint  to  guide 
to  the  probable  age  of  Ashmunazer.  When  was  there  a  king  of  Sidon  so  powei^ 
fttl  as  to  subdue  Dor,  and  Joppa,  and  Dan  ?  I  know  not ;  but  it  is  plain, 
from  the  narrative  of  the  conquest  of  Laish  by  the  Danites,  recorded  in  Judges, 
ISth  chapter,  that  it  then  belonged  to  Sidon.  That  it  ever  did  after  that, 
remains  to  be  proved.  The  manner  in  which  it  is  described  on  our  tablet  is 
very  aocorate :  ^  Ample  corn-lands  at  the  root  of  Dan."  The  H^eh  spreads 
out  from  the  very  root  of  Dan  (Tell  el  Kady),  the  richest  grain-field  that  I  am 
acquainted  with  in  any  country. 

Poor  Ashmunazer  seems  to  have  had  the  utmost  horror  of  being  disturbed, 
and  multiplied  his  maledictions  upon  whomsoever  should  do  it  These  im- 
V^recations  will  scarcely  be  visited  upon  Louis  Napoleon,  or  the  officers  of  the 
Attach  corvette  La  S^rieuse,  on  board  of  which  the  sarcophagus  was  carried  to 
France ;  lor  it  had  been  opened  by  some  former  rifler  of  tombs,  probably  in 
•ttzth  of  treasure,  notwithstanding  the  declaration  of  the  king  that  there  were 
none  with  hint  It  is  curious  to  notice  this  anxiety  so  early  in  man's  history, 
proving  that  the  custom  of  "  digging  for  hid  treasures,"  as  Job  has  it,  and 
rifling  the  tombs  of  kings  for  the  same  purpose,  is  extremely  ancient. 

Another  thing  interested  me  very  much  in  this  tablet    Many  of  the  letters  Pkoraiciaa 
M  cioielj  resemble  those  of  our  own  alphabet  that  one  can  scarcely  be  mis-  Mnbie 
taken  tn  tracing  ours  up  through  the  Romaic  and  the  Qreek  to  that  of  Phoe-  oara 
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PAKT     nicia ;  and  this  accords  with  and  oonfirms  the  ancient  tradition  in  itgud  to 
I-       the  origin  of  the  Greek  alphabet    Still  more  interesting  is  the  fact  thai  tho 
VUami^     characters  on  this  stone  are  so  like  the  old  Hebrew  as  to  establish  their  dose 
dan  iflt.     relationship,  if  not  their  actual  identity.    If  this  be  so,  then  we  have  on  this 
t«^>*o    tablet  of  Ashmunazer  the  very  alphabet  that  God  employed  to  preaerre  and 
u«brew.    transmit  to  us  the  priceless  gift  of  his  divine  law.    It  fiuther  appean  that  Uie 
language  of  the  two  peoples,  as  well  as  their  alphabet,  were  identicaL    And 
this,  too,  accords  with  our  most  ancient  history.    In  all  the  incidental  notices 
of  intercourse  between  the  patriarchs  and  their  descendants  and  the  inha- 
bitants of  Palestine,  this  fsct  is  assumbd  or  necessarily  implied.    It  ia  only  in 
Egypt  that  they  heard  a  language  which  they  could  not  understand  (aa  David 
has  it  in  the  81st  Psalm),  and  conversed  through  an  interpreter, — ^a  character 
and  office  never  mentioned  in  Palestine.    It  is,  perhaps,  not  necessaty  to  sup- 
pose that  either  borrowed  from  the  other,  but  that  both  inherited  firom  their 
common  ancestor.    At  any  rate,  it  is  scarcely  possible  that  the  Phoenicians 
could  borrow  their  language  and  literature  from  the  Hebrews.   They  were  the 
more  ancient  people,  and  had  attained  a  high  civilization  while  the  patriarchs 
still  abode  in  tents  and  tended  cattle. 
Tmnpieft.       In  regard  to  the  temples  mentioned  by  Ashmunazer,  I  have  the  idea  that 
Baal-SidOn  was  that  which  once  covered  the  old  mazar,  or  shrine  now  called 
SidOne,  a  short  distance  south-east  of  the  upper  castle  of  the  city.    The  Sue 
Dalil  on  the  mountain  may  have  been  this  temple  of  Mftnterah  on  the  bold  pro- 
montory above  the  Sanik.   The  position,  and  the  apparent  signifioation  of  both 
names  would  point  to  it    There  are  also  traces  of  more  than  one  temple  at 
Tubloon  itself, — one  over  the  spot  where  the  sarcophagus  was  found,  and 
another  farther  south. 

But  here  is  one  of  Sidon*s  antiquities  by  the  road  side,  which  daima  a  pass- 
ing notice.  Those  two  mighty  emperors,  Septimius  Severus  and  Perttnax 
Arabicus,  sought  to  immortalize  their  august  names  by  graving  into  this  granite 
column  the  important  fact  that  they  mended  this  road.  And  this  brings  ns 
to  the  little  river  Sanik,  somewhat  swollen  by  the  heavy  rains.  I  will  tell  you 
something  about  this  river  when  we  get  settled  in  our  tent  this  eveniug.  In 
the  meanwhile,  notice  its  exit  from  the  mountains  a  mile  to  the  east  of  os, 
through  that  fine  gorge,  with  a  village  in  its  mouth,  called,  by  some  atnnge 
whim,  Durb  es  Sin,  or  ''road  to  China,"  to  translate  according  to  sound.  That 
ruined  temple  on  the  promontory  above  is  MtLnterah,  commanding  the  noble 
A  tomb  prospect  I  spoke  of  the  other  day.  There  are  many  tombs  in  the  nxk  there- 
^^"  ^  abouts,  and  one  so  large  that  it  is  still  used  occasionally  as  a  church.  In  my 
rambles  I  once  bolted  into  it,  horse  and  all,  and  was  surprised  to  find  myself 
before  an  altar  with  a  crucifix,  an  old  picture  of  the  Virgin,  and  a  greasy 
earthen  lamp.  I  subsequently  learned  that  it  was  dedicated  to  Mary,  and  on 
a  certain  day  of  the  year  a  great  feast  is  celebrated  at  it  to  her  hononr.  That 
huge  village  with  wliite  domes,  a  little  farther  south,  is  called  Gftcctyeh, 
which  Maundreli  spells  Korie.    William  of  Tyre,  and  other  Crusaders,  niakt 


tDOUTROITB  rSI  OF  HIGH  PLACES.  U1 

•qiMllj  ■hteird  appKudnutioni  to  the  mlity.    Thoae  domei  cover  the  ihrintfl  «i 
of  repnted  propheti,  orholymen,— atort  of  pfttron  uints  verj common  in  this 
TvgioD.    Each  village  hu  one  or  more ;  aud,  besiilM  theae,  eveij  cooapiciioiu 
hill-top  baa  a  leUly  or  major,  beneath  a  ipreading  oak,  to  which  people  pay  n 
religuoB  viiita,  aod  tbither  ttiey  go  up  to  wonhip  and  to  diacharge  vom.    All  ^ 
lectB  in  the  cotmtr;,  withoot  uceptjon,  have  a  predilectioa  fat  these  "  high 
placea,"  ttroog  a»  that  of  the  Jen  in  ancient  timea.    The  nuMt  pioni  and 
ae«loaa  klngi  ooold  not  renuTe  the  high  placea  from  Israel;  and  matt  of  them 


not  only  «oniu*ed  at,  bat  shared  in  this  superstition,  and  frequented  Uies 
■hraob    The;  were  generallj  sorrannded  with  a  grove,  or,  at  least,  hod  oni 
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TAVt  or  moro  ihide-traef  pkoited  near  them ;  and  ao  they  have  ta  this  day.  The 
I.  coftoma  are  identical  There  ia  one  of  theae  high  placea,  with  ita  gmva  of 
Groreon  ▼^norable  oaka,  on  the  very  aammit  of  Lebanon,  eaat  of  Jezztn.  It  ia  of  an 
lop  of  o?al  ahape,  oorreaponding  to  the  top  of  the  mountain^  and  the  grove  waa  planted 
^^■^^'B*  regulariy  around  ita  outer  edge.  When  I  atood  within  thia  myitie  cudc  of 
mighty  oaka,  and  looked  over  the  vaat  plain  of  Ooele-Syiia,  north-eaat  to  the 
temple  of  Baalbek,  and  then  aouth-weat  to  ancient  Tyxe,  I  fanded  that  tiiii 
had  been  a  connecting  point  between  the  two  great  templea  of  Baal  and  Behis. 
The  fint  rays  of  the  "  god  of  day**  would  glance  from  the  gilded  doine  in  Baal- 
bek to  this  high  place,  and  thence  into  the  gnmd  portal  of  Belns  at  Tyre. 
Many  of  these  mazan,  whose  hiatoiy  no  one  knows,  have  probably  come  dovn 
from  remote  antiquity,  through  all  the  mutationa  of  dynasties  and  reUgioos, 
unchanged  to  the  present  hour.  We  can  believe  thia  the  moro  readilj,  because 
they  aro  now  frequented  by  the  oldest  communities  in  the  country,  and  those 
moat  opposed  to  each  other.  For  example,  Keby  Seijftd,  which  you  see  crown- 
ing yon  southern  peak  of  Lebanon,  is  resorted  to  by  Jews,  wild  Arabs  (tf  tbe 
desert,  Moslems,  Metftwelies,  and  Christians.  We  have,  therefore,  in  these 
places  not  only  sites  of  the  very  highest  antiquity,  but  living  ezunpies  and 
monuments  of  man's  most  ancient  superstitions ;  and  if  thia  doea  not  add  to 
our  veaeration,  it  will  much  increase  the  interest  with  which  we  examine  them. 
If  it  does  not  soften  our  condemnation,  it  may  at  least  lessen  our  surprise. 
BiMdi  and  This  little  brook  is  called  Mesh^n ;  and  here  the  road  to  Haabeiya  takes  off 
Mutea.  to  the  south-east,  over  those  swelling  hills  on  our  left  After  croaaing  tbe 
River  Zahrany,  it  winds  up  a  conical  hill  nine  hundred  feet  high,  to  Khan 
Mohammed  Ali,  where  is  a  fountain  with  a  Greek  inscription.  Farther  on  are 
rock-tombs,  and  other  indications  of  an  ancient  city,  near  the  present  village 
of  Zifty.  An  ancient  road  continuea  due  east  past  Deir  Zahrany  and  Tell 
H&bbush  to  the  Jermiik, — a  beautiful  vale  which  leads  down  to  the  Litany, 
at  the  ford  called  Tamra,  seven  and  a  half  hours  from  Sidon.  The  modem  roail, 
however,  passes  south  of  this,  through  the  long  wady  KafKir  to  Nebatlyeh,  and 
thence  to  the  bridge  KhiirdUeh,  below  the  great  castle  of  Shiikif,  which  is  about 
eight  hours  from  Sidon.  Beyond  the  Litany  the  road  divides  to  varioua  parts  of 
Ijon,— Wady  et  Teim  between  the  two  Lebanons,  to  the  H^eh  and  tbe  Hanran. 
In  those  days  when  Sidon  possessed  Dan  and  the  fertile  plaina  of  Merom,  this 
was  an  important  highway,  and  was  well  kept,  furnished  with  cisterns  of  water, 
and  paved  in  places  which  required  it  I  trust  we  may  be  able  to  visit  Sh&kif 
on  our  return.  It  is  the  Castle  of  Bellefort  or  Beaufort  of  the  Crusaders,  and 
commands  a  magnificent  panorama  of  mountains,  plains,  rivers,  and  lakes. 

Our  present  path  has  brought  us  to  a  second  mile-stone,  with  a  Latin 
inscription,  which  we  need  not  stop  to  copy,  as  it  is  a  fragment  which  rsvealt 
nothing  worth  remembering.  That  pretty  river  before  us  is  the  flowery 
Zahrany,  with  a  broken  bridge  of  three  arches  embosomed  in  a  wilderness  of 
oleanders.  We  shall  have  something  to  say  about  this  river  also  in  the  even- 
ing.   In  the  meanwhile,  we  will  examine  that  Tell,  which  riaes  like  a  hnge 
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h(j-fta^  OB  the  yaj  mttpn  of  the  lea.    It  ii  oUed  Tell  d  Bank,  from  oa^mB 
thiM  nrf  sndent  ciitenii  cut  <rf  it,  in  which  mi  collected  the  mtn  ftom       '• 
GxintMiu  tint  riw  oat  of  tbe  plain  above  it 

What  ia  that  man  qaanelliDg  about  with  hii  compaiiion  ?   Shall  I  trandate 
tbu  lart  eiptoaion  of  hi*  wrath  1    "  Hay  Qcd  cniM  jour  gnndfather,  and  the 
Uhn  of  jour  grtat-grand&ther  I    Cim't  you  tfivt  a  man  timt  to  fray  t    I  Coniiirt 
leaitt  topn^."  "^  ^"'' 

Prepoftennu  t 

Wfaidt — the  aweaiing,  or  the  prajiDg  ? 

Both. 

Both  together  are  certainly  prepoetenHU  enongh  ;  and  jet  thii  icem  and 
tugoage  are  ao  familiar  that  I  ihonld  not  b&ve  noticed  them  if  jon  had  not 
ailed  my  attention  that  way. 

Bat  what  makei  the  man  lo  pertinaciooilj  KeoWed  to  pnj  at  this  hour 
udplaoel 

Peth^  be  hai  made  a  vow  to  say  hia  prayen  at  this  time  of  day,  wherever 
Ac  may  it,  and  if  ho  faili  be  mnat  do  penance  or  pay  a  piaatre,  which  is 
*<me.  Alia  1  religion  in  the  Eaat  haa  alwaya  been  jwned  lb  fellowihip  with 
Baaj  ttrange  and  motutrooi  things.  This  nwn  may  have  been  prompted  to 
pt  otf  hit  donkey  and  pray  merely  became  it  is  now  the  'asr— the  rt^iilaT 
linir  for  afteitioon  prayer;  and  this  little  river  fomishei  water  for  the  neceaearj 

tUutJODB. 


This  is  common  and  will  continne  all  winter.    It  baa  alw»ys  been  so, 
NppoM.  SohMTMnaajs,  "The  sluggard  will  not  plougb  by  reason  of  the  cold,"- 


"  nnter,  as  the  margin  has  it ;  "  therefore  shall  be  beg  in  haireat  and  have 
'KithiDg."!    Our  farmers  do  actaally  plou^  in  the  leverwt  weatber.    I  have 
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PA  IT  0^^  B0^  ^^  shiTering  with  cold,  and  contending  witli  wind  and  lais,  qnit^ 
I.  enough  to  diflooonge  those  who  are  not  sloggardB.  Bat  time  haa  beoMoe 
precious  and  critical,  and  be  who  expects  to  reap  must  sow,  no  matter  how 
tempestaons  the  weather.  *'  He  that  obeerveth  the  wind  shall  not  sow;  snd  he 
that  regardeth  the  donds  shall  not  reap."  ^  This  hard  neoeasity  of  wtDter- 
DiOcieBt  work  is  mainly  owing  to  the  wretched  implements  used,  and  to  a  strange 
imrie-  deficiency  in  agricultursl  science  and  skill.  If  the  fSumers  bad  good  ploagh<« 
and  adequate  teams,  they  might  break  up  and  prepare  their  ground  in  ftir 
weather,  and  then,  when  sufficient  rain  had  fallen,  they  would  sow  the  whole 
crop  in  a  few  days.  But  these  men,  with  their  frail  plongha  and  tiny  oxea, 
must  wait  until  the  ground  is  saturated  and  softened,  however  late  in  the 
sesson  that  may  be.  Then  they  cannot  sow  and  plough  in  more  than  hatf 
an  acre  per  day,  and  few  average  so  much,  and  hence  the  work  ia  drag^ 
along  for  months.  They  know  nothing  about  the  harrow,  and  merely  ploojh 
under  the  seed,  and  leave  it  to  take  its  chance.  Job,  however,  sp^Ucs  of  thp 
harrow ;  and,  if  our  translation  be  correct,  it  is  one  of  the  oldest  agricultond 
implements  in  the  world.* 
MMoer  of  We  have  another  Biblical  illustration  before  u&  In  1  Kings  xiz.  19,  we 
piongh.  „|^  ^1,1^1^  Elijah  found  EUsha,  the  son  of  Shaphat,  ploughing  with  twelve 
yokp  of  oxen  before  him,  and  he  with  the  twelfth.  We  are  not  to  suppose 
that  he  had  a  team  of  twelve  yoke  of  oxen  before  him  If  yon  count  these  here 
at  work,  you  find  seven  separate  ploughs  foUowing  one  after  another  as  doeeh 
as  possible ;  and  ^  have  seen  more  than  a  dozen  of  them  thus  al  work.  To 
understand  the  reason  of  this,  several  things  must  be  taken  into  aoeount 
First,  that  the  arable  lands  of  nearly  all  villages  are  cultivated  in  common ; 
then,  that  Arab  farmers  delight  to  work  together  in  companies,  partly  for 
mutual  protection,  and  in  part  from  their  love  of  gossip ;  and,  as  they  sow  nn 
more  ground  than  they  can  plough  during  the  day,  one  sower  will  answer  for 
the  entir6  company. 

Their  little  ploughs  make  no  proper  furrow,  but  merely  root  up  and  throw 

the  soil  on  either  side,  and  so  any  number  may  follow  one  another,  each 

making  its  own  scratch  along  the  back  of  the  earth ;  and  when  at  the  end  of 

the  field,  they  can  return  along  the  same  line,  and  thus  back  and  forth  until 

KU«Tia*s     the  whole  is  ploughed.    It  was  well  that  Elisha  came  the  last  of  the  twelve,  for 

tweire       i)^q  |^  ^f  Elijah  would  have  stopped  all  that  were  in  advance  of  him.    They 

wen.        cannot  pass  one  another.    Such  brief  hints  let  us  far  into  the  interior  nt 

ancient  manners  and  customs.    We  may  fairly  conclude  that  Elisha's  plough 

and  oxen  were  much  like  those  in  this  field ;  that  the  people  worked  in  com* 

panics  as  they  do  now,  and  probably  for  the  same  reasons.    These  reasons 

suggest  painful  thoughts  about  insecurity,  and  oppression,  and  robbery;  about 

the  tenure  of  land,  the  mode  of  raising  taxes  and  collecting  rents,  and  I 

know  not  what  besides.    Why  are  lands  now  worked  in  common  ?    Becanse 

»  EcclMt  «L  4.  I  Job  XXxix.  la 
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thej  belong  not  to  the  fanners,  but  to  feudal  lords,  or  to  govemment,  which  chapteb 
daima  a  certain  part  of  the  psoduce.     In  short,  a  vast  concatenation  of      ^- 
causes  and  effects,  reaching  up  to  the  remotest  ages  of  Biblical  antiquity, 
ia  suggested  by  the  manner  in  which  these  simple  ploughmen  perform  their 
Labour. 

To  return  to  our  Tell.     It  once  formed  the  acropolis  of  a  city  whose 
ahapelesa  remains  are  scattered  over  the  plain.     I  have  often  seen  these 
mounds  near  fountains,  which  they  were  probably  designed  to  command.  Water 
ts  of  the  utmost  importance  to  the  inhabitants  of  all  towns  in  Syria,  and  their 
fountains  must  be  protected  at  any  cost    All  these  things,  however,  speak  Piooa of 
tinmiitakably  of  misrule  and  danger,  even  far  beyond  anything  known  to  the  "*'*>»'« 
present  generation.    Bad  as  the  times  are,  the  former  were  wone.    It  was  ^er. 
infinitely  worse  when  every  hill-top  was  covered  with  a  castle  armed  for  defence, 
and  when  every  farmer  was  at  the  same  time  a  soldier 

This  little  hver  Buriklyeh  drains  the  Wady  Kafdr,  and  during  heavy  rains 
is  sometimes  troublesome  to  travellers.  The  Romans  found  it  so,  if  we  may 
judge  from  these  heavy  abutments  of  a  bridge  built  by  them,  but  broken  by 
the  violence  of  the  brook  long  ages  ago.  The  next  stream  is  called  el 
'Akabtyeh,  and  is  spanned  by  a  natural  bridge  at  its  mouth.  I  have  ridden 
over  it,  though  it  is  not  more  than  three  feet  wide  in  the  narrowest  part. 
The  road  crosses  higher  up.  This  Wady  el  'Akabiyeh  runs  far  into  the 
intenor,  across  the  district  of  Shilmar  into  that  of  Sh&kif.  I  once  followed 
it  to  Naar,  en  route  to  Safed.  This  Nsar  was  once  a  laige  Jown,  and  about  it 
are  many  rock-tombs  and  other  indications  of  antiquity.  The  country  in  that 
direction  is  wild  and  uncultivated.  The  inhabitants  are  Met&welies,  and  great 
growers  of  tobacco. 

One  of  St  Helen's  towers  stands  on  that  projecting  headland.    It  is  also 
called  'Akabiyeb,  probably  from  this  brook.    And  there,  by  the  sea-side,  is 
oar  teat,  pitdied  under  the  taU  tamarisks  of  'Ain  el  Ktlnterah.   Near  it  is  an 
apology  for  an  inn,  from  which  we  can  get  barley  for  our  horses,  and  ^ggs  and 
lebn  for  ourselves ;  and,  what  is  better,  there  is  much  to  interest  us  here- 
abouts, for  8arepta*s  ruins  cover  the  whole  plain  for  more  than  a  mile  to 
the  south  of  our  camp-ground ;  but  we  will  postpone  the  examination  of  them 
tiU  tO'morrow.    The  sun  is  sinking  quietly  to  rest  in  the  sea,  beneath  a  sannet 
glowing  canopy  of  crimson,  gold,  and  blue,  and  there  will  be  fair  weather  for  V'^  ''*^ 
many  days  to  come.    Such  signals  never  deceive,  and  we  can  discern  the  face  the  unies. 
of  the  sky  as  well  as  the  Jews,  and  the  signs  of  the  times  far  better  than  did 
that  wicked  and  adulterous  generation,  that  did  not  know  the  day  of  their 
neidliil  visitation. 
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CHAPTER  XL 


niGHBOUBHOOD  Of  BASAVOni. 


Lrbanon 
by  moon- 
lifflit 


ASldo- 
nliui 

course. 


Lebanon  by  moonllirhL 
DemonoloKy— Maniacs  in  tomba. 
Scripfnra  azpfaarfoos. 
Anralata— bow  appUa& 
Aneodotaa  of  a  itraetitlon. 


Scn^oiit'^ihannorL 
Wooder-woittaf; 
Spean  throngh  tbe  faoeu 


The  mafic  mirror  of  ink. 


Our  evening  turns  out  w  lovdy  as  the  day — quite  too  pleaaaat  to  be 
wasted  in  the  tent  Let  us  tiJ^e  a  stroll  along  this  quiet  and  solitaiy 
shore. 

As  you  please ;  hut  first  wrap  your  doak  about  you ;  the  air  is  cool,  and  ve 
have  come  from  the  shelter  of  home  too  recently  to  enoonoter  it  with 
safety.  Let  us  go  out  to  those  white  rocks  which  protect  this  little  oove  on 
the  north. 

This  is  indeed  charming.  The  tired  sea  gently  heaves  its  broad  boaom,  and 
the  surf  sobs  and  sighs  along  the  shore  like  a  vexed  child  sinking  to  sleep. 
And  how  gloriously  the  fall  orbed  moon  rises  over  Lebanon !  How  many  mOect 
may  those  majestie  mountains  be  from  us  7 

The  nearest,  fifteen ;  the  most  distant,  sixty  at  least ;  but  light  aa  are  our 
nights,  you  would  not  see  them  thus  distinctly  were  it  not  for  their  lobes  of 
fresh  snow.  Those  mountains  remind  me  of  my  promise  to  tell  yoa  aomething 
about  the  two  rivers  we  crossed  on  our  way  from  Sidon. 

In  the  wildest  of  those  gorges  whose  outlines  lie  in  misty  shadows  along 
the  south  end  of  Lebanon,  bursts  out  a  copious  spring  called  Neb'a  et  TSsy, 
— Fountain  of  the  Cup.  It  is  tbe  source  of  the  Zahrany.  The  andent 
Sidonians  coveted  this  ice-cold  water,  and  did  actually  lead  it  to  their  dty, 
along  a  line  of  canal  which  might  well  confound  the  boldest  engineer.  A 
channel  was  hewn  in  the  rock,  into  which  the  new-bom  river  was  turned,  and 
thence  carried  down  the  gorge  southward  until  it  could  double  the  promontory 
of  Jeiju'a,  after  which  it  meandered  as  it  could  northward  for  el^t  mOes, 
spanning  deep  ravines  over  high  arches,  and  descending  into  Wady  Kefrah, 
below  Jeba'ah.  Beyond  thii,  the  aqueduct  was  led  along  frightfol  di& 
where  goats  can  scarcely  keep  their  feet,  for  more  than  a  mile,  and  thence  it 
followed  the  ridge  of  Kefir  Milky,  past  the  village,  into  the  wady  of  the  Sanik, 
where  it  was  joined  by  another  aqueduct  from  Neb'a  er  R&hib,  the  souroe  of 
that  river.  The  two  canals  were  taken  thence  down  the  river,  but  separately, 
one  about  fifteen  feet  above  the  other.  The  system  of  arches  by  which  these 
works  were  carried  across  the  ravines  and  rivers  is  still  almost  perfect,  and 
tbe  clifis  to  which  they  ding  are  absolutely  perpendicular  for  miles  together. 
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As  there  are  no  traces  of  arches  by  which  the  water  was  led  across  the  low  ifHiPTKB 
pUin  ap  to  the  city,  it  has  been  conjectured  that  the  Sidonian  engineers  were  ''• 
anjoainted,  at  that  early  age,  with  the  principle  in  hydrostatics  that  water 
will  rise  to  thejevel  of  its  source.  People  also  tell  oie  that  fragments  of 
earthen  pipes,  incased  in  lead,  have  been  dug  up  in  the  gardens  in  the 
probable  line  of  these  canals.  These  may  have  served  to  conduct  the  water 
to  the  city. 

This  great  work,  thus  briefly  described,  reflects  much  credit  not  only  on  the  Extrein<% 
ancient  inhabitants  of  Sidon,  but  also  on  the  science,  skill,  and  cours^e  of  her  »»>**<»»'»/• 
cngineen.  The  proposition  to  carry  the  water  of  Keb*a  et  Tftsy  from  its 
^uroe,  in  the  wild  ravine  of  Jebel  Rihan,  to  Sidon,  would  make  even  a  New 
York  engineer  hesitate.  Who  constructed  these  canals,  and  when,  are  ques- 
tions which  cannot  now  be  answered.  They  bear  the  name  of  Zobeida,  but 
this  affords  no  clue  to  the  mystery  ;  the  only  Zobeida  known  to  Arab  history, 
I  beliere,  was  the  wife  of  Haroun  el  Raschid,  a  sort  of  Moslem  St.  Helena, 
sathor  of  every  ancient  work  except  those  built  by  <*  Suleiman  bin  Dadd,  upon 
wh()m  be  peace."  It  is  certain,  however,  that  this  lady  did  not  construct  these 
aqnedncti.  They  were  broken  antiquities  long  before  she  was  bom.  Every- 
thing about  them  bears  witness  to  their  extreme  age.  Examine  a  specimen 
(if  the  work  aVjove  Kefr  Milky :  the  cement  of  the  canal  has  turned  to  actual 
<toDe,  or  has  been  coated  with  a  calcareous  deposit  as  hard,  so  that  the  whole 
wall  looks  like  an  unbroken  crystalline  rock,  as  compact  as  the  mountain 
iuuestune  about  it  But  this  will  not  help  us  to  a  date,  nor  will  the  very 
ancient-shaped  arches  whicli  span  the  ravines.  At  Jerjna,  a  village  near  Keb'a 
et  Tftsy,  a  tombstone  was  lately  dug  up,  having  a  figure  of  a  boy  carved  upon 
it,  with  a  Greek  inscription  by  the  side  of  him  ;  but  it  reveals  nothing  as  to 
the  origin  of  the  canals. 

The  air  grows  chilly  as  the  land-breeze  reaches  us  from  the  snow-clad  moun- 
tains, and  we  shall  find  the  tent  both  safer  and  more  comfortable. 

My  thoughts  go  back  to  Sidon,  and  the  kind  friends  within  her  old  walla. 
Your  divan  is  now  in  full  session. 

Tes,  and  very  likely  we  are  the  first  topic  discussed  by  every  fresh  arrival ; 
and  everything  which  can  be  said  about  us  will  be  repeated  twenty  times  at 
least,  mingled  with  prayers  for  our  safety  and  prosperity. 

I  was  greatly  interested  last  night  in  your  discussion  about  demonology,  Enchnnt- 
enchantment,  charms,  etc.,  etc. ;  but,  as  my  young  dragomen  were  too  much  "«"*  ••"*' 
aUorbed  in  it  themselves  to  translate  very  adequately,  I  should  like  to  go  over  ^i^^y^ ' 
the  subject  at  our  leisura    Indeed,  I  put  this  down  on  my  list  of  subjects  to 
vtudy  when  I  first  decided  to  make  this  pilgrimage.    The  references  to  it  in 
the  Bible  are  many,  and  often  not  a  little  obscure.    Do  you  find  anything  in 
the  country  at  this  day  which  throws  light  on  the  question  of  demoniac  poa- 
»ea»ioQsT 

Nothing  very  decided  or  satisfactory ;  and  yet,  perhaps,  if  we  had  the  touch- 
>^ne  of  a  divine  presence  walking  among  us,  this  might  bring  out  some  very 
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TAKt  wonderful  developments.  The  basis,  so  to  speak,  of  these  possessions,  in  all 
'»  their  variety,  is  irtall  to  be  met  with.  In  Sidon  there  are  cases  of  ^ulepttc  fits 
Vhich,  in  external  manifestations,  closely  resemble  that  mentioned  in  Mark 
ix.  18 ;  Matt  zviL  15 ;  and  Luke  iz.  38.  These  fits  have  seized  a  yoong  man 
in  my  own  house  repeatedly  ;  "  And,  lo  !  the  spirit  taketh  him,  and  be  sud- 
denly erieth  out,  nadfoameth  at  the  mouth,  and  gnasheth  with  his  tettk^  and 
is  cast  down  wherever  he  may  be  seized,  and  pineth  away  until  you  would 
think  he  was  actually  dead.  Matthew  calls  him  a  lunatic,  but  according  U> 
Mark  it  was  a  dumb  spirit  And  there  are  cases  in  which  the  disease  refernd 
to  accompanies,  and  in  others  it  obviously  occasions  dumbness.  I  will  not  ssj 
that  such  unfortunate  creatures  are  tormented  by  an  evil  spirit,  but  I  am  son 
Maniaca  that  no  cavilling  sceptic  can  prove  that  they  are  not  The  instance  mentioned 
In  tornba  |||  ]j|£|^)^  y  2-16,  and  in  Luke  viiL  26-36,  was  most  remarkable;  but  there  are 
some  very  similar  at  the  present  day—furious  and  dangerous  maniacs,  who 
wander  about  the  mountains,  and  sleep  in  tombs  and  caves.  In  their  worst 
paroxysms  tbey  are  quite  unmanageable,  and  prodigiously  strong.  And  this, 
I  suppose,  is  about  what  the  evangelists  mean  by  their  breaking  the  drains  abd 
fetten  with  which  tbey  had  been  bound.  Mark  and  Luke  certainly  do  no; 
mean  that  no  chains  could  hold  them,  but  merely  that  those  commonly  used  to 
confine  such  people  were  not  sufficient  for  these  infiiriated  demons.  It  also 
appears  that  they  went  naked  ;  for  when  they  were  healed,  they  were  found 
dothed  and  in  their  right  mind.  And  it  is  one  of  the  most  common  traits  in 
Muked.  this  madness  that  the  victims  refuse  to  wear  clothes.  I  have  often  seen  them 
absolutely  naked  in  the  crowded  streets  of  Beirfit  and  Sidon.  There  are  aUt^ 
cases  in  which  they  run  wildly  about  the  country  and  frighten  the  whole 
neighbourhood.  These  poor  wretches  are  held  in  the  greatest  reverenoe  by 
Moslems,  who,  through  some  monstrous  perversion  of  ideas,  believe  them 
to  be  inspired  and  peculiarly  holy.  It  would  certainly  be  rash  to  decide  that 
this  calamity  was  the  work  of  evil  spirits,  and  yet  the  manifestations  are  $o 
inhuman  and  satanic,  and  the  real  causes  so  mysterious,  that  I  am  not  much 
disposed  to  dispute  the  point  with  the  natives  of  the  country,  who  ascribe  Uie 
mischief  to  supernatural  agency. 
But  this  was  not  exactly  the  subject  discussed  last  night  The  conversation 
Term«  was  Started  by  one  of  the  company  reading  Deut.  xviii.  10, 11 :  '^  There  shall 
irt^Ji^  not  be  found  among  you  any  one  that  useth  divination,  or  an  observer  of  times^ 
ture.  or  an  enchanter,  or  a  witch,  or  a  charmer,  or  a  consulter  with  familiar  spirits, 
or  a  wizard,  or  a  necromancer."  His  wish  was  to  have  these  names  in  his 
Arabic  Bible  expUined,  many  of  which  were  unintelligible  to  him.  Oar  fi»t 
effort,  you  remember,  was  to  affix  definite  ideas  to  the  words  themselves;  and, 
with  the  aid  of  the  doctor  and  our  Syrian  friend,  we  made  quite  a  cri* 
tical  coterie  in  appearance,  with  our  English,  Arabic,  Syriac,  Vulgate,  Sep- 
tuagint,  and  Hebrew.    The  results,  however,  were  not  very  striking  or  im- 

divinauotj.     ^^®  ^*  ^^  ^^^  uames  we  concluded  was  applied  to  any  person  who 
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prophesied  or  uttered  oracles,  the  means  by  which  he  obtained  them  being  im-  obaptib 
iQAteriaL    The  Septnagint  translators  seem  thus  to  have  understood  it.  *^' 

The  aeooud  seems  to  look  toward  the  clouds,  and  probably  the  professors  of  AnobT 
this  art  dealt  in  lucky  and  unlucky  days,  expounded  omens,  and  prognosticated  Mnrer  of 
future  occttrrences  mainly  by  observing  the  clouds.    We  have  this  sort  of  ^^"^^ 
witchcrait  in  abundance. 

The  third  is  rendered  by  the  Seventy,  and  those  who  followed  them,  by  a  An  en- 
word  aignifjring  to  augur  from  the  flight  of  birds  ;  but  the  Hebrew  seems  to  ct>^ter. 
connect  it  with  serpents.    Our  translation  is  near  the  truth  in  calling  these 
enchanters.    Probably  they  employed  serpents  in  their  enchantments. 

The  fourth  is  obviously  from  a  Hebrew  root  which  signifies  to  uncover,  a  wHcIl 
reveal,  and  may  refer  to  furtune-tellers,  revealers  of  stolen  goods,  hid  treasure, 
and  the  like.    The  Seventy  have  pharmakos,  a  compounder  of  drugs  and  magic 
charms,  but  by  what  authority  I  know  not 

The  filth  is  hobair  hiiber.    In  Arabic  this  would  mean  a  repeater  of  news,  a  «iuinn- 
aiid  may  refer  to  giving  forth  auricular  responses,  or  to  a  repetition  of  invoca-  ^ 
lions  and  incantations. 

The  sixth  name  in  our  list  the  Seventy  seem  to  have  thought  meant  ventri-  a  consul  u 
1<  Monism ;  and  'aobe  may  mean  belly,  but  our  English  translation  is  probably  ^||^ 
correct,— a  oonsulter  with  familiar  spirits.    It  is  not  unlikely,  however,  that  ipiiita. 
these  diviners,  by  means  of  ventriloquism,  pretended  to  converse  with  their 
**  familiais,**  and  to  receive  audible  responses  from  them.    Even  the  wise  So- 
cTBtes  laid  claim  to  the  aid  of  some  such  spirit. 

The  seventh  were  those  esteemed  supematurally  wise,  magicians  perhaps,  a  wiurd. 
and  such  as  performed  wonderful  tricks  by  sleight  of  hand,  superior  cunning, 
(•r  profounder  insight  into  the  mysteries  of  nature.    And  the  eighth  was  a 
necromancer,  a  consulter  of  the  dead,  like  the  witch  of  Endor  and  our  modem  a  necro* 
dealers  in "  spirit  n^pings."  ^  """**'■ 

Besides  these,  there  are  other  kinds  of  divination,  and  other  names  employed  o^^er 
in  the  Bible,  whose  signification  is  doubtful  The  magicians  mentioned  in  ^"^^ 
Gen.  xlL  8,  and  Ezod.  vil  11,  and  22,  do  not  appear  to  have  belonged  to  any 
of  these  classes.  Probably  they  were  originally  Egyptian  priests,  who  alone 
understood  the  art  of  writing  and  interpreting  their  sacred  hieroglyphics.  It 
is  plain,  however,  that  they  professed  to  work  wonders  by  their  occult  sciences, 
of  whatever  sort  they  were.  Joseph  pretended  to  divine  by  the  aid  of  his  cup ;  ^ 
mnd  Isaiah  mentions  astrologers,  star-gazers,  and  monthly  prognosticators. 
Daniel  several  times  speaks  of  the  assoppim,  which  the  Seventy  have  rightly 
called  magi,  or  wise  men.    Our  translators  render  it  astrologers. 

Well,  have  you  been  able  to  identify  these  ancient  kinds  of  divination  with 
practices  still  found  in  these  countries  ?  It  occurs  to  me,  however,  that  several 
of  them  are  closely  related,  and  that  it  is  not  necessary  to  suppose  that  the 
professon  of  these  occult  sciences  were  restricted  to  any  one  kind.    On  the 


>  Gen.  xUr.  ft,  16. 
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nn     euntnu7,  thej  woulil  resort  to  ill,  or  to  aa  mkii;  ai  they  vere  muten  uL    Thtn 
'■       MI  utrologer  would  not  odj  draw  his  utrolabic  figure*  »nd  diagratn*,  bat  ub- 
■en'e  tiniM,  compoimd  migical  dnigi,  reciU  inckntstioiu,  write  charmi,  utd  to 
00,  through  all  the  labyriiitbi  of  the  bUck  art 

Doubtlew,  for  we  Qnd  this  true  at  the  present  daj  among  the  clamsj  imita- 
tors of  thoM  ancient  adepts.  Peiliapi  the  supentiCioa  mo«t  comnioa  at  pre- 
CnmnHHi  Kilt  ■•  that  of  charmi.  People  of  every  rank  and  ttatioe  in  lodetj,  aod  of 
""  k>  ^''"J  crc^  *''<!  s^t,  employ  theoi  for  tbemselvea,  their  children,  their  houses. 
their  horses  and  cattle,  aod  even  for  their  fhiit-treea.  Aumleli  and  charms 
are  hung  around  the  neck,  or  hid  away  in  the  bosom;  thejare  suspended  frxjiu 
the  arch  of  a  newly-built  bouse  ;  they  dangle  from  the  throat  of  horses  anii 
cattle:  and  %  and  other  trees  have  csJtalistic  signs  drawn  upon  them,  to  ga'tnl 
against  the  evil  eye. 


The  charms  most  in  repute  among  all  sects  are  brief  sentences  6vm  their 
religious  books,  written  with  certain  formalitiesi  and  IVequently  aocompanieJ 
with  cabalii-tic  diagrams,  drawn  by  those  skilled  in  these  niigic  mysteries.  1 
have  examined  many  of  tbcm.  They  are  sewed  u|>  in  small  sacks,  generally 
licart-shaped,  and  suspended  from  the  tarbush  of  infants,  round  the  necks  u( 
larger  children,  and  about  gruwn-up  people  according  to  their  particular  fancy. 
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Like  aottnum  in  medicine,  tbeu  amuleto  aie  believed  to  defend  the  (rearer  o 
from  dckueaa  tad  Mxidente,  from  the  milice  of  eDemiee,  fnsa  balli  in  t.  battle, 


[rom  robben  by  the  w»j,  rrom  the  evil  eje,  evil  spiritu,  and,  in  abort,  from 
"GTT  ipeciea  of  calamitr.  There  ore  some  lo  potent  that  the  poEseeeor  ie 
rendeitd  inviaible  to  tobben,  ia  peifectly  aafe  in  the  hotteit  battle,  ami  need 
Tear  oeitheT  jui,  (fhoul,  nor  devil  bj  night  or  day.  While  I  was  wandering 
aboat  with  the  Egyptian  annj"  during  tlie  levolt  of  Faleatine  against  Ibrahim 
Ptaba  in  1834, 1  waa  auured  b;  oQicen  of  Kepectability  that  Ibrabiui  would 
come  in  after  a  ikirmi^h  with  the  rebcli,  loose  his  girdle,  aud  shake  out  the 
lialls  which  had  been  aimed  at  him,  beaten  quite  flat,  but  none  of  thorn  had 
injured  bim.  Tbii  wm  ascribed  to  the  potency  of  the  cbartua  about  bia  per- 
son. The  Moalemi  generally  wear  portions  of  the  Koran,  which  they  coll 
)'ejahe,  or  tbey  write  an  endlees  string  of  the  nauiet  arkd  attributes  of  tJie 
[■city,  or  the  equally  numerous  titles  of  Mohammed.  These  curious  and 
*l«urd  eombinationg  are  deposited  in  tin  or  leather  cases  by  the  poor,  and  in 
•dree  and  gold  by  the  wealthy.  The  Uosloms,  Druses,  Mct&welies,  Nusai- 
rvau,  Isniailtyehs,  Vezidies,  Bedawtn,  Nowr,  Jewa,  and  Christians,  all  have 
Dot  odIj  their  peculiar  charms,  hut  also  their  separate  ouiuiler-charms,  to  de- 
feat and  nentialiie  those  of  their  enemiee.  Any  iHie  who  has  read  the 
"  Anhian  Nights,"  with  Lane's  notes,  will  have  obtained  a  tolerabt;  cuinplete 
icquaintance  with  this  whole  subject,  and  the  customs  are  identical  down  to 
ihe  preaent  hour. 

Another  kind  of  cbaim,  very  common,  seems  deeigrted  not  so  mtich  to  ward  In  ■ 
off  the  ^proach  of  evil  as  to  relieve  ftom  its  actual  presence  and  pressure.  "** 
^hos,  when  a  penon  ia  lick,  the  relatives  phue  at  Us  head  a  copy  of  their 
most  Hcred  books,  KorAn,  Bible,  Chnrch-book,  or  whatever  tlie;  moat  rever- 
■^oe,~-a  picture,  image,  or  relic,  or  some  treasure  brought  from  Mecca  or 
Jenuolem,  or  from  the  tomb  of  some  dead  saint,  or  the  body  of  lonie  living 
"lit:    In  the  absence  of  Doctor  V ,  I  was  lately  called  to  see  the  sick  son 
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piu  of  one  of  the  most  respectable  Moslems  of  Stdon.  At  bis  head  was  sa  old 
»•  rotten  rag,  as  filthy  as  the  yilest  hennit  could  make  it  This  could  on  no 
account  be  removed.  It  was  part  of  the  sheet  of  a  veiy  holy  man  now  tinng 
in  Joppa.  It  had  cost  several  thousand  piastres,  and  was  poasessed  of  most 
potent  efficacy.  The  child,  however,  died,  greatly  to  the  dismay  of  the  fsther. 
About  the  same  time,  a  Christian  father  called  roe  to  visit  his  son,  dangerously 
ill  I  found  a  peculiarly-formed  gold  button  placed  under  the  lad's  cap,  in 
order  to  charm  away  the  disease.  He  recovered,  and  I  suppose  the  batton 
will  be  famous  a  long  time  to  come.  I  was  once  dragged  in  the  utmost  haste 
to  see  an  Arab  friend,  said  to  be  bleeding  to  death  at  the  nose.  The  friends 
had  stucl^  various  Arabic  seals  about  his  tarhusk^  and  the  Hood  stoppedy  as 
they  said,  through  their  potency. 
Srntrh  Thls  sort  of  superstitiou  is  not  confined  to  the  East    Scott's  fiur  lady  of 

rhju  luc  Branksome's  Tower,  when  she  drew  the  splinter  from  the  breast  of  bold  I>elo- 
raine,  performed  her  magical  rites :  '*  And  with  a  charm  she  stanched  the 
blood."  Indeed,  Scott  himself  seems  to  be  more  than  half  a  believer  in  his 
own  prodigies;  and' Scotland  and  Ireland  boast  of  as  many,  as  potent,  and  as 
complicated  charms  as  any  country  in  the  world.  They  are  equally  rich  in 
ufedicinal  and  magical  compounds.  Most  of  them,  it  may  be,  are  made  and 
used  without  any  definite  reference  to  invisible  beings,  good  or  bad,  but  otheis 
are  done  with  their  avowed  assistance.  And  so  it  is  even  among  the  Chiis- 
tians  of  this  country. 
Th^  «Tii  The  belief  in  the  malignant  potency  of  the  evil  eye  is  very  prevalent  with 
«>  <^  all  classes  of  Syrian  society.    So  ridiculously  afraid  are  they  of  this  blight,  that 

if  you  merely  look  at  a  child,  especially  if  it  be  pretty,  you  must  repeat  the 
name  of  the  Prophet,  of  Qod,  or  of  the  Vii^n,  with  a  brief  petition  for  pro- 
tection, or  at  least  say  M&shallah  (on  exclamation  of  admiration  or  praise  to 
God).  If  you  extol  the  beauty  of  a  horse,  you  must  immediately  spit  on  it ; 
and  the  same  is  done  sometimes  to  a  child,  more  frequently,  however,  they 
merely  blow  in  its  face  and  repeat  a  charm.  The  bright  red  or  white  figures 
made  on  fig-trees  are  designed  to  attract  the  eye  from  the  fruity  lest  it  should 
wither  and  fall.  In  short,  against  this  mysterious  source  of  evil  there  are 
countless  charms  and  counter-charms. 
Fo'tonr.  Another  superstition  is  that  of  fortune-telling.  This  is  practised  mainly 
telling.  by  female  gipsies,  as  in  other  countries,  and  with  the  same  fooleries.  Nor 
need  we  wonder  that  this  world-wide  practice  should  prevail  in  the  semi- 
civilized  East,  since  it  is  found  in  such  countries  ss  England,  France,  and 
America.  Who  has  not  read  the  story  of  the  Empress  Josephine  and  her 
fortune- telling  negress? 
Dctertinn  There  are  many  who  pretend  to  discover  thieves  and  stolen  goods  by  incan- 
cf  ibievea.  ^tions  and  other  means.  I  spent  the  summer  of  1835  at  Bnimmanah,  and 
my  Moslem  servant,  without  my  knowledge,  resorted  to  an  old  sheikh,  with  a 
present,  to  inquire  after  some  spoons  which  had  been  stolen  from  my  house. 
Lie  made  his  rude  diagrams  in  the  sand,  muttered  his  cabalistic  adjurations. 
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and  engaged  that  the  stolen  propertj  would  be  returned  to  a  specified  place  at  ohaitkb 
a  given  time.    I  have  fofgotten  the  particnlara,  and  also  the  explanation  by     _"• 
which  the  servant  aoooonted  for  the  ftilure  of  the  operation  without  castiog 
diicredit  upon  the  sapematoial  powers  of  the  sheikh.    Men  who  acquire  « 
reputation  for  success  in  this  business  are  greatly  honoured,  and  resorted  to 
from  all  quarten.  .One  of  our  Protestants  in  Meij  Aiytln  was  formeiiy  cele-  a  prae- 
brated  for  skill  in  this  department    Of  course  he  has  renounced  all  such  ^'''"'^' 
practices  now,  and  also  denounced  them,  but  he  has  often  amused  me  with 
anecdotes  about  this  trade.    Once  he  was  returning  home  through  the  Hiileb,  Anee. 
and  found  a  poor  woman  at  a  mill  on  the  upper  Jordan  beating  herself  in  ^^'^^ 
despair  because  some  one  had  stolen  her  mesi-bag.    There  were  Arab  tents 
not  far  off,  and,  as  Arabs  are  by  profession  thieves,  he  suspected  that  one  of 
them  bad  the  missing  bag.    Calling  them  all  before  him,  he  told  them  his 
ruspicioo,  and  declared  that  he  had  an  infallible  test  by  which  to  detect  the 
thie^  and  to  it  they  must  submit,  or  he  would  lodge  a  complaint  against  them 
with  the  governor.    They  all  stoutly  denied  the  chaige,  and  offered  to  submit 
to  his  test    He  then  cut  bits  of  straw,  equal  in  number  to  that  of  the  Arabs, 
all  of  the  same  length,  and  kept  the  measure  himself,  giving  a  bit  to  each  of 
them.    "  Now,**  said  he,  in  his  most  imposing  manner,  ^  keep  these  bits  till 
the  morning,  each  one  hy  hinudf;  then  bring  them  to  me,  and  I  will  measure 
them  ;  if  any  one  of  you  has  the  bag,  his  stick  will  have  grown  longer  hy  to 
much  J*    Of  coarse,  each  hid  his  splinter  in  his  bosom,  and  in  the  morning  one 
was  found  as  much  too  short  as  he  said  it  would  yrow  while  in  possession  of 
the  thief.    The  credulous  rascal,  not  doubting  but  that  it  would  actually  grow, 
had  broken  off  just  the  length  which  he  supposed  had  been  added  during  the 
night.    When  thus  detected,  he  confessed  the  theft,  and  restored  the  poor 
woman  her  bag. 

Our  friend  waa  an  adept  in  all  sorts  of  divination.  On  a  certain  occasion, 
when  travelling  in  Belad  Beshara,  he  met  a  man  on  his  way  to  consult 
another  celebrated  thief  detecter.  Greatly  rejoiced  to  meet  our  friend,  he 
earnestly  requested  him  to  return  and  spend  the  night  at  his  house,  in  order 
t>>  detect  who  had  stolen  from  him  a  bag  containing  a  hundred  Spanish  dollars. 
He  found  him  living  in  a  large  house,  with  three  brothers,  all  married,  and  he 
Muipected  that  one  of  the  wives  had  stolen  the  money.  When  evening  was 
Ur  advanced,  he  told  his  suspicion,  and  demanded  that  the  women  should  be 
brought  before  him,  each  one  alone.  Putting  on  bis  most  terrific  look,  he 
ordered  each  one  to  turn  from  right  to  left,  then  from  left  to  right,  to  sit  down, 
^et  up,  stand  still,  etc.,  muttering  all  the  while  some  horrible  gibberish  in  a 
hollow,  sepulchral  voice.  One  of  them  became  deadly  pale,  and  trembled 
exceedingly.  This  he  fixed  on  as  the  thief.  Watching  his  opportunity,  he 
gave  her  a  significant  look,  and  then  said  aloud,  '<  I  find  the  house  veiy  hot" 
;it  was  summer),  *'  and  I  shall  sleep  on  the  terrace,  under  the  vine-arbour."  As 
he  expected,  about  midnight  the  woman  crept  stealthily  to  him,  bringing  the 
baj;  of  money,  and  begging  him  to  keep  her  secret    He  did  so,  and  the  next 
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»ART     morning  gave  the  man  his  money,  bat  would  answer  no  questbns  as  to  how  he 
'•       got  it    This  man  is  a  doctor  after  the  Arab  fiuhioni  and  often  resorted  to 
msgical  combinations  and  charms  to  eke  out  his  small  phannaoop<sia  and  more 
scan^  knowledge.    He  did  this  more  especially  in  his  treatment  of  maniant^ 
and  Uiose  supposed  to  be  bewitched;  and  he  has  had  suiprising  sacceaSy  mainly, 
I  suppose,  on  the  principle  that "  faith  worketh  wonders."    Theae  poor  people 
and  their  friends  had  unbounded  confidence  in  his  ability  to  relieve  them ; 
benoe  they  did  just  as  be  directed,  and  his  general  prescriptioiis  were  quite 
judicious. 
Aitroiocy      He  was  also  an  adept  in  astrology,  so  far  as  that  veiy  ancient  adeooe, 
^^^^      falsely  so  called,  is  found  in  Arabic  books.    There  are  but  few  who  now  prac- 
tise it,  but  I  lately  had  acall  fh>m  an  old  Moslem  who  wished  to  ascertain  the 


eiact  latitude  of  Sidon,  as  he  needed  this  item  to  complete  one  of  hia 
logical  combinations.  There  are  many  more  who  practise  alchymy;  indeed, 
not  a  few  have  spent  their  life  and  fortune  in  costly  experiments  in  search  of 
the  univerBal  aUcaked  by  which  all  metals  are  to  be  transmuted  into  gold,  and 
all  diseases  cured.  They  uniformly  deal  in  charms  and  incantations. 
Serpent-  One  of  the  names  in  our  catalogue  has  reference  to  serpents,  and  David,  in 
riianuera.  pg^jj^  Yi'm,  4,  6,  spoaks  of  serpent- charming,  as  does  Solomon  in  EccleaisfiUsi 
z.  11 ;  and  Jeremiah,  viiL  17 ;  and  this  kind  of  enchantment  is  still  prac- 
tised. 

I  have  seen  many  serpent-charmers  who  do  really  exercise  some  extra- 
ordinary power  over  these  reptiles.  They  cany  enormous  snakes,  geneimliy 
blsck,  about  them,  allow  them  to  crawl  all  over  their  persons  and  into  their 
bosoms,  always,  however,  with  certain  precautions,  either  neoesBary  or  pre- 
tended to  be  so.  They  repeatedly  breathe  strongly  into  the  face  of  the  serpent, 
and  occasionally  blow  spittle,  or  some  medicated  composition  upon  them.  It 
is  needless  to  describe  the  mountebank  tricks  which  they  perform.  That  which 
I  am  least  able  to  account  for  is  the  power  of  detecting  the  presence  of  serpentt 
in  a  house,  and  of  enticing  or  "  channing"  them  out  of  it.  The  thing  is  far 
too  common  to  be  made  a  matter  of  scepticism.  The  following  account,  by  Mr. 
Lane,  is  a  lair  statement  of  this  matter :  "  The  charmer  professes  to  discover 
without  ocular  perception  (but  perhaps  he  does  so  by  a  peculiar  smell),  whether 
there  be  any  serpents  in  the  house;  and,  if  there  be,  to  attract  them  to  him,  a& 
the  fowler,  by  the  fasoination  of  his  voice,  allures  the  bird  into  his  net  As 
DetecUnff  the  seipent  seeks  the  darkest  place  in  which  to  hide  himself,  the  charmer  has, 
•.rpenuin  [q  Q^gg^  cases,  to  exerdso  his  skill  in  an  obscure  chamber,  where  he  miizht 
easily  take  a  serpent  from  his  bosom,  bring  it  to  the  people  without  the  door, 
and  affirm  that  he  had  found  it  in  the  apartment;  for  no  one  would  venture  to 
enter  with  him,  after  having  been  assured  of  the  presence  of  one  of  these  re}>- 
tiles  within.  But  he  is  often  required  to  perform  in  the  full  light  of  day,  sur- 
rounded by  spectators;  and  incredulous  persons  have  searched  him  before- 
hand, and  even  stripped  him  naked;  yet  his  success  has  been  complete.  Us 
assumes  an  air  of  mystery,  strikes  the  walls  with  a  short  palm  stick,  whistles. 
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makes  a  clacking  noise  with  his  tongue,  and  spits  upon  tne  ground,  and  gene-  obaptsb 
rally  says,  <  I  adjure  yon  by  God.  if  ye  be  above,  or  if  ye  be  below,  tbat  ye  come  "* 
forth.  I  adjure  you  by  the  most  great  name:  if  ye  be  obedient,  oome  forth ;  and 
if  re  be  disobedient,  die !  die !  die ! '  The  serpent  is  generally  dislodged  by  hia 
9ti(k  from  a  fissure  in  the  wall  or  from  the  ceiling  of  the  room.  I  have  heard 
it  asserted  that  a  serpent-charmer,  befor^lie  enters  a  house  in  which  he  is  to 
txj  his  skiU,  always  employs  a  servant  of  that  house  to  introduce  one  or  more 
serpents;  but  I  have  known  instances  in  which  this  could  not  be  the  case,  and 
am  inclined  to  believe  that  the  dervishes  above  mention^  are  generally 
acquainted  with  some  physical  means  of  discotering  the  presence  of  serpents 
ttithuQt  seeing  them,  and  of  attracting  them  from  their  lurking-places." 

What  tliese  *'  physical  means"  may  be  is  yet  a  secret,  as  also  the  " means" 
>>y  which  persons  can  handle  live  scorpions,  and  can  put  them  into  their  bosom 
without  fear  or  injury.  I  have  seen  this  done  again  and  again,  even  by  small 
^oyt.  This  has  always  excited  my  curiosity  and  astonishment,  for  scorpions 
are  the  most  malignant  and  irascible  of  all  reptiles.  The  Hindoos,  and  after 
them  the  Egyptians,  are  the  most  fiunous  snake-charmers,  scorpion-eaters, 
etc,  etc.,  although  gipsies,  Arabs,  and  others  are  occasionally  found  who  gain 
a  vagabond  livelihood  by  strolling  round  the  country  and  confounding  the 
i^'norant  with  these  feats.  In  Psalm  IviiL  4, 5,  6,  there  is  evidently  an  allu-  ScHpture 
Mt'D  to  certain  kinds  of  serpents  which  cannot  be  charmed:  "Their  poison  is  •'la^oQ*- 
bke  the  poiaon  of  a  serpent ;  they  are  like  the  deaf  adder  that  stoppeth  her 
ear,  which  wiU  not  hearken  to  the  voice  of  the  charmer,  charming  never  so 
HiMly."  Jeremiah  refers  to  the  same  fact :  "  Behold,  I  will  send  serpents,  cock- 
atrices, among  you,  which  will  not  be  charmed,  and  they  shall  bite  you,  saith 
Otf  Ufdr  ^  Such  an  assertion  would  scarcely  be  made  in  the  nami  of  the  Lord 
if  the  (act  was  not  well  established.  So  Solomon  says,  "  Surely  a  serpent  will 
h:te  without  enchantment"  ^  Such  serpents  there  still  are,  which  the  charmer 
tanntit  subdue ;  and  instances  are  related  in  which  they  have  fallen  victims 
t'>  their  daring  attempts  to  conquer  these  deaf  and  obstinate  cockatrices. 

There  is  also  current  an  opinion  that  the  adder  will  actually  stop  up  his  The  ad<i«r 
ear  with  his  tail,  to  fortify  himself  against  the  influence  of  music  and  other  ^'^'''"* 
ciianos. 

Exorcism  of  demons  and  evil  spirits  is  still  practised,  and  with  many  super-  Exords- 
ktitiuos  rites  and  magic  charms.  But  this  is  so  common  in  all  the  ancient  *°^  ^ 
ci)urches  that  it  needs  no  illustration.  We  meet  with  it  frequently  in  the 
i.i^tory  of  the  apostles,  and  it  would  seem  that  the  edat  of  working  real 
miracles  induced  many  to  imitate  them  by  exorcism  and  other  magic  opera- 
tions. Thus,  at  Ephesus,  "  certain  of  the  vagabond  Jews^  exorcists,  took  upon 
them  to  call  over  them  which  had  evil  spirits  the  name  of  the  Lord  Jesus,  say- 
ing, We  adjure  you  by  Jesus  whom  Paul  preacheth."  '  Exorcists  are  still 
very  common,  and  their  exploits  are  silly  enough. 

•  Jar.  vtiL  17.  *  Ecdco.  z.  IL  *  AcU  xU  13. 
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?ART  The  dervishes  and  Moslem  sheikhs  make  some  bold  attempts  at  snper- 
^'  natural  operations,  and  with  singular  success.  Take  the  following :  Early  on 
Wonder-  ^^^  moming  of  May  9th,  1837,  the  people  of  Beiriit  were  seen  hurrying  idong 
working,  the  road  toward  Sidon,  evidently  intent  upon  some  great  affair.  I  soon  ascer- 
tained that  two  celebrated  pilgrims  were  returning  from  Mecca,  and  that  the 
dervishes  were  to  {lerform  extraordinary  feats  on  the  occasion.  The  whole  city, 
male  and  female,  rushed  along  the  road  to  meet  them,  accompanied  with  ban- 
ners, drums,  cymbals,  and  other  musical  instruments,  singing,  dancing,  dap- 
ping hands,  and  whirling  round  and  round  like  a  top  as  they  passed.  In  about 
an  hour  they  returned.  The  crowd  was  now  immense,  and  the  countenances 
of  many  exhibited  signs  of  the  most  intense  exultation.  In  fivnt  of  the  pro- 
cession came  four  flags  of  green,  white,  and  black,  the  flagstafib  being  sur- 
mounted with  a  double  crescent  of  metaL  Behind  these  marched  a  number 
of  dervishes  from  a  distance,  dancing  with  all  their  might,  and  performing 
their  most  fanatical  and  fantastic  pranks.  They  wero  naked  to  the  waist, 
wore  a  tall,  conical  cap  of  drab  felt,  and  were  the  vilest  and  most  savage-look^ 
ing  creatures  I  ever  saw.  Two  of  them  carried  long  iron  spikes,  the  head  of 
which  was  a  ball  as  large  as  an  orange,  and  with  many  chains  attached  to  it. 
SfM^ra  The  sharp  end  of  this  instrument  they  struck  with  great  violence  into  their 
tiiTfiico^  cheeks  and  eyes,  and  so  deeply  that  it  hung  suspended  without  being  held  by 
the  hand.  I  know  not  by  what  trick  this  is  performed,  though  I  have  often 
seen  it  done,  and  have  carefully  examined  the  instrument  Two  others  had 
long  spindle-like  spikes  thrust  through  the  cheeks.  This  was  a  fact,  and  I 
saw  it  done  by  a  dervish  in  my  own  house;  but  he  had  long  before  made  holes 
through  his  cheeks,  which  had  healed  up,  like  those  in  the  ears  for  rings. 
These  his  bushy  beard  completely  concealed.  After  these  savages  came  four 
more  flags ;  then  two  very  holy  dervishes,  riding  on  small  horses.  They  pre* 
tended  to  be  altogether  absorbed  and  wrapped  up  in  devotion,  prayed  inces- 
santly with  their  eyes  closed,  and  took  no  notice  of  the  vast  and  tumultuous 
crowd  around  them.  The  frantic  people  prostrated  themselves  on  the  ground 
before  them,  kissed  their  broad  siimips  or  the  flags,  but  most  of  all  tiie  two 
pilgrims,  who  now  made  their  appearance,  and  seemed  to  be  fagged  out  and 
in  danger  of  being  kissed  to  death. 

Just  at  the  entrance  into  the  open  mdean,  south  of  the  city,  a  long  pave- 
ment of  boys  was  formed  in  the  following  manner :  The  first  lay  on  his  face, 
with  his  bead  to  the  south  ;  the  next  with  feet  to  the  south,  and  so  on,  beads 
and  feet,  to  the  end  of  this  living  corduroy  causeway,  the  people  crowding 
them  as  close  to  one  another  as  possible.  A  dense  wall  of  spectators  on  either 
RidinK  side  made  a  lane,  along  which  the  two  dervishes  actually  rode  on  top  of  the 
overbi*ya.  i)Qys  from  end  to  end.  I  stood  directly  above  them,  and  saw  the  operation 
fairly  performed,  and  saw  the  boys  jump  up  again  apparently  unhurt  My 
own  Moselm  servant  was  one  cf  them,  and  he  assured  me  that  the  sheikh's 
horse  was  not  heavier  than  a  cat  The  thing  is  not  difficult  to  explain.  The 
boys  were  dose  together,  the  ground  soft  and  sandy,  the  horse  small,  his  shoes 
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flat  aod  smooth,  and  he  walked  as  if  treading  on  eggs ;  and  yet  many  of  the  chiftrr 
lids,  I  hAve  ascertained,  were  really  bruised,  and  some  seriously  injured.    The      ^'- 
▼bole  scene,  however,  was  demoniacal  in  the  extreme.    It  is  called  Douseh, 
and  is  aooompanied  with  a  multitude  of  magical  and  supersitious  ceremonies.* 

There  is  now,  or  was  until  recently,  in  Cairo,  a  magician  called  'Abd  el  Metmer- 
Kftder  el  Mugnby,  who  performed  wonderful  feats  of  magic,  so  like  our  ^°*' 
modem  Mesmerism  that  I  must  ascnoe  to  him  the  priority  in  this  species  of 
witdicraft.  I  have  conversed  with  gentlemen,  both  English  and  others,  who 
give  the  most  extraordinary  accounts  of  their  interviews  with  tliis  man.  But 
lest  they  may  have  exaggerated,  or,  perhaps,  might  not  wish  to  figure  in  such 
society.  I  will  refer  to  Mr.  Lane's  book.  His  account  is  abundantly  full,  and 
ondoabtedly  authentic,  and  throws  light  on  the  matter  in  hand. 

In  preparing  for  the  experiment  of  the  magic  mirror  of  inif  the  magician  The  magio 
first  asked  for  pen  and  ink,  a  piece  of  paper,  and  a  pair  of  scissors ;  and,  having  ["Jj"^'^  ^' 
cut  off  a  narrow  slip  of  paper,  wrote  upon  it  certain  forms  of  incantation,  to- 
gether with  another  charm,  by  which  he  professed  to  accomplish  the  experi- 
ment He  did  not  attempt  to  conceal  these,  but  said  that  the  object  in  view 
was  accomplished  through  the  influence  of  the  first  words— Turshoon  and 
Tuxyooshoon— which  were  the  names  of  two  genii,  his  "familiar  spirits.'' 
Here  is  the  translation :— 

**Tarebooii,  Taiyoothoon,  come  down,  > 

oome  down.    Be  present    Wlilther  are  gone 
the  prince  and  hiitroope?    Where  are  el  Alihmftr, 
the  prince,  nnd  hk  troope?    Be  present, 

ye  lervants  of  these  niunei.    And  this  to  the  re- 
noval,  and  w«  haTe  remored  from  thee  the  tqU,  and  thy  sight  to-day  to  pierdng— correr/; 


Having  written  these,  the  magician  cut  the  paper  containing  the  forms  of 
incantation  into  six  strips.  He  then  explained  that  the  object  of  the  latter 
ch«rm  was  to  open  the  boy's  eyes  and  make  him  see  into  what  is  to  us  the 
icTinble  world. 

Mr.  Lane  had  prepared,  by  the  magician's  directions,  some  frankincense  and  The  pre- 
ooriander-seed,  and  a  chafing-dish  with  live  coals  in  it.  These  were  brought  P*'*^'^'^ 
into  the  room,  together  with  the  boy,  who  was  placed  on  a  seat,  with  the 
magician  before  him.  Some  frankincense  and  coriander-seed  were  put  into 
the  dish,  and  then,  taking  hold  of  the  boy's  right  hand,  the  magician  drew  in 
the  palm  of  it  a  magic  square,  and  wrote  in  it  certain  Arabic  numerals.  In 
the  centre  he  poured  a  little  ink,  and  desired  the  boy  to  look  into  it,  and  tell 
him  if  he  could  see  his  face  reflected  in  it  The  boy  replied  that  he  saw  his 
face  deariy.  The  magician^  holding  the  hoifs  hand  all  the  whiU,  told  him 
to  continue  looking  intently  in  the  ink,  and  not  to  raise  his  head. 

•  [May  not  thto  explain  the  allusion  In  Isaiah  IL  3S :  **  But  I  will  pat  It "  (the  cop  of  trerabllog) 
**  Into  tba  band  of  tbem  that  afflict  thee;  which  baTo  said  to  thy  soul.  Bow  down,  that  we  may 
go  oircr:  and  item  hast  laid  thy  body  as  the  groond,  and  as  the  street,  to  tbem  that  went 
•verY**— Si>) 
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fAK*  He  then  took  one  of  the  little  slips  of  paper  inscribed  with  the  forms  of  in- 
^-  cantation,  and  dropped  it  into  the  chafing-dish  upon  the  burning  coals,  and,  as 
he  did  this,  he  commenced  an  indistinct  mnttering  of  words,  which  he  con- 
tinued during  the  whole  process,  excepting  when  he  had  to  ask  the  boy  a  ques- 
tion, or  tell  him  what  he  was  to  say.  The  piece  of  paper  containing  the  words 
from  the  Koran  he  placed  inside  of  the  fore  part  of  the  boy's  cap.  He  then 
asked  if  he  saw  anything  in  the  ink,  and  was  answered  iVb;  but,  in  about  a 
minute  after,  the  boy,  trembling  and  affrighted^  said,  I  see  a  man  sweeping 
the  ground.  When  be  has  done  sweeping,  said  the  magidan,  tell  me.  Pre- 
sently the  boy  said.  He  has  done. 

The  magician  again  interrupted  his  muttering  to  ask  the  boy  if  he  knew 
what  bairuk  (flag)  was ;  and  being  answered  Tes,  desired  him  to  say.  Bring  a 
flag.  The  boy  did  so,  and  soon  after  said,  He  has  brought  a  flag.  What 
colour  is  it  f  said  the  magician.  The  boy  replied  Red,  He  was  told  to  call  for 
another  flag,  which  he  did ;  and  soon  after  said  he  saw  another  brought,  and 
that  it  was  Uack.  In  like  manner  he  called  for  a  third,  fourth,  fifth,  sixth, 
and  seventh,  which  were  white,  green,  black,  red,  and  blue.  The  magician 
then  asked  him.  How  many  flags  have  you  now  ?  Seven,  answered  the  boy. 
While  this  was  going  on,  the  magician  put  the  second  and  third  of  the  several 
slips  of  paper,  upon  which  the  forms  of  invocation  were  written,  into  the  chaf- 
ing-dish, and  fresh  frankincense  and  coriander- seed  having  been  repeatedly 
added,  the  fumes  became  painful  to  the  eyes.  The  boy  was  next  desired  to 
say.  Bring  the  Sultan's  tent,  and  pitch  it.  This  he  did,  and  about  a  minute 
after  said.  Some  men  have  brought  the  tent — a  large  green  tent ;  they  are 
pitching  it ;  and  presently  added.  They  have  set  it  up. 

Now,  said  the  magician,  order  the  soldiers  to  come  and  pitch  their  camp 
around  the  tent  of  the  Sultan ;  which  was  done  immediately.  The  magician, 
putting  the  fourth  and  fifth  slips  into  the  fire,  said.  Tell  some  of  the  people  to 
bring  a  bull.  The  boy  gave  the  order,  and  said,  I  see  a  bull ;  it  is  i«d ;  four 
men  are  dragging  it  along.  At  his  command  they  killed,  cooked  it,  and  then 
ate  it  up  before  his  eyes.  They  have  done,  said  the  lad,  and  are  washing  thvir 
hands.  The  magician  then  told  him  to  call  for  the  Sultan ;  and,  having  dono 
so,  he  said,  I  see  the  Sultan  riding  to  his  tent  on  a  bay  horse,  and  he  has 
on  his  head  a  high  red  cap ;  he  has  alighted  at  his  tent,  and  sat  down  in  it 

Desire  them  to  bring  coffee  to  the  Sultan,  said  the  magician,  and  to  form 
the  court  These  orders  were  given  and  obeyed.  The  magician  had  put  the 
last  of  the  six  little  strips  of  paper  into  the  chafing-dish,  muttering  notinng 
but  the  words  of  the  written  invocation,  except  on  two  or  three  occaaionR, 
when  he  said.  If  they  demand  information,  inform  them,  and  be  ye  veracious. 

Here  ends  the  long  preparation,  and  it  certainly  was  magical  enough.    All 

was  now  ready,  and  Mr.  Lane  proceeded  to  test  the  boy  by  a  variety  of  qucs- 

inexpiio-   tions,  the  answers  to  which  were  often  strikingly  correct;  but  he  does  not  seem 

nreonhe  ^  ^^^®  ^^  ^  successful  that  time  as  at  some  others  which  have  been  de- 

opcntUnu.  scribed  to  me.    I  have  never  heard  anything  like  a  satisfactory  explanation  of 
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this  msHer,  and  have  none  of  my  own.   There  are  magicians  in  Egypt  now,  aa  ohaptib 
there  were  in  the  days  of  Moses,  and  their  achiYements  fill  a  reflecting  mind     *"• 
with  very  serious  thoughts.    This  description  of  Lane  covers  the  whole  series 
3f  magioJ  forms  and  ceremonies  practised  by  others,  for  other  purposes,  with 
bat  slight  variations. 

I  asked  one  in  Sidon  whether  these  names,  Turshoon  and  Turyooshoon, 
were  known  and  employed  by  him ;  and  he  said  they  were.    In  short,  this 
whole  subject  is  involved  in  no  small  mystery.    It  exercises  a  prodigious  influ- 
ence on  Oriental  society,  and  always  has,  and  merits  a  thorough  examination. 
The  boy  evidently  saw  just  such  scenes  as  are  depicted  in  the  wildest  stories  ThMeenef 
in  tlie  Thousand  Nights,  and  I  suspect  that  this  very  art  was  in  greater  per-  l[V^j 
fection  then  than  now,  and  that  the  gorgeous  creations  of  that  work  were,  in  Kiffhta.** 
many  cases,  mere  verbal  pictures  taken  from  the  magic  mirror  of  ink 

But  our  conversation  is  running  deep  into  the  hours  of  rest,  and  the  subject 
is  almost  boundless.  We  may  meet  with  it  again.  Let  us  now  seek  protec- 
tion from  Him  who  slumbers  not,  both  from  actual  evil  and  from  hideous 
visions  of  the  night,  while  we  resign  ourselves  to  "  nature's  sweet  restorer, 
balmy  deep.** 
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February  ISUi. 

What  snow-(»pped  peak  is  that  which  appears  beyond  these  nearest  moun- 
tains? 

That  is  the  very  head  of  old  Hermon.   Tou  have  been  out  among  Sarepta's  Peak  ni 
ruins,  I  perceive,  for  from  these  only  is  the  point  you  mention  visible.   But  few  Hennoa 
travellers  see  it,  nor  would  you,  if  it  had  not  been  covered  with  fresh  snow,  and 
lit  np  by  the  rising  sun. 

These  sights  and  names  make  me  realize  with  delightful  certainty  that  I  am 
actually  within  the  Holy  Land. 

However  that  may  be,  it  is  nearly  certain  that  our  blessed  Lord  once  walked 
over  this  veiy  plain,  and  gazed  on  those  identical  hills.  I  have  the  impression 
that  it  was  to  Sarepta  he  came,  in  the  coasts  of  Tyre  and  Sidon,^  to  visit,  per- 

1  Matt  XV.  n. 
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HM     hftpt,Uie|JReewfaer«  hit  gi«atfonnmnw  Elijah  lived  uktinoogfatmumclta; 

^       and  thftt  tlw  vonuw  of  CsnMui,  whom  Mark  calU  a  Sjro-phoenicuD,'  banged 

to  the  aty  of  that  poor  widow  with  whom  the  piophet  mided.    St  iwed  hei 

ton  fiom  death.'   The  Saviour  delivered  thii  one's  dau^ter  from  tho  power  of 

the  devil. 
Sknfend  Thii  smaU  village  on  the  bill  to  our  left,  called  Sanfend,  ii  the  modem  rt- 
-  Suwu  pKMntative  of  Sarepta.  It  seema  to  have  been  built  there  after  the  twelfth 
centur;,  for  at  the  time  of  the  Cnuadea  the  d^  stood  on  the  ifaore.  Of  coarse 
titt  widow's  cave,  and  all  othet  andeiit  liles  now  ihown  under  the  hill  of  8ai>- 
fend,  are  apocr7pbaL 

Those  who  merel;  ride  along  the  common  road  form  too  low  an  estimate  of 
the  size  of  the  anctent  city.  There  are  two  distinct  groupa  of  ruins.  One  on 
the  headland,  vrnmedlatel;  west  of  this,  'Ain  el  Efintenh.  This  maj  have 
been  the  harbour  of  SsrepU ;  and  here,  I  mppoae,  was  the  fortress  which 
Pbocas  mentions  in  the  twelfth  century,  and  also  the  chapel  erected  over  the 
reputed  house  of  the  widow.  Some  of  those  old  foundations  which  we  have 
just  examined  maj  mark  the  exact  spot  Our  translation  makes  Elijah  live  in 
BUaf*  a  loft,  but  not  vei;  accuratelj.  In  Hebrew  it  is  'ollijeh,  and  this  is  the 
"toA-"  common  Arabic  word  for  the  upper  rooms  of  houses.  This 'alllf eh  is  the  most 
deairable  part  of  the  establishment,  is  best  fitted  up,  aod  is  stiU  given  to 
guests  who  are  to  be  tieated  with  honour.  The  women  and  aervants  live  belox-, 
and  then:  apartment  is  called  ardijeh,  or  gronnd  floor,~in  oommon  parlance 
simple  6«ii  or  house.  The  poorer  sort  have  no  'alliyeh.  We  may  infer  several 
things  ftom  this  icord:  that  the  mode  of  building  in  Elijah'!  time,  and  the 
custom  of  giving  the  'alltyeh  to  the  guest  were  the  sameasnow)  also,  that  this 


widow  woman  was  not  originally  among  the  very  poorest  classes,  but  tfaat  hct 
extreme  destitution  was  owing  to  the  dreadful  fiunine  which  then  prwailed 
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The  little  diamber  made  for  Elijah  by  the  Shnnammite^  ia  also  called  *aUiyeh^oiiAPTRR 
and  WW  therefore  aa  upper  room^  respectable  and  comfortable.   They  are  more     ^"- 
retired  than  the  lower  apartments  of  the  honae,  and,  of  coarse,  appropriate  for 
the  reating-plaoe  of  prophets. 

The  main  raina  of  Sarepta  extend  southward  for  a  mile  or  more,  and  are  Rains. 
▼exy  ooDsideiable.  They  are  now  being  dug  over,  perhaps  the  twentieth  time, 
for  stone  to  build  the  barradu  at  Beirflt  Observe  what  masses  of  rubbish  are 
heaped  up  o?er  the  plain,  among  which  appear  broken  columns,  marble  slabs, 
saroopbagi,  and  other  relics  of  a  flourishing  and  wealthy  city.  That  dome,  sur- 
mounting the  tomb  of  Khi&dr  Abu  Abbas,  is  supposed  by  Dr.  Robinson  to  be 
the  saooeasor  of  the  Christian  chapel  built  by  the  Cnisaders;  and  this  may  be 
10,  though  Khiidr  is  the  Moslem  name  of  St.  Qeoige,  for  which  somewhat 
fabuloos  saint  the  Mohammedans  have  very  great  respect 

One  ought  not  to  pass  away  from  this  remarkable  spot  without  laying  up  in  Lckvus 
his  inner  heart  the  noble  lesson  taught  by  the  widow  and  her  barrel  of  meal.  ^^  |^ 
In  her  utmost  want— about  to  cook  her  last  morsel  and  die— she  yet  L'stens  to 
the  call  of  humanity,  brings  water  for  the  thirsty  prophet,  and  shares  with  him 
her  final  meal  Go  and  do  likewise.  In  hours  of  greatest  darkness  and  desti- 
tution, share  with  those  more  needy  than  yourself,  and  let  the  morrow  take 
thought  for  itselt  Who  does  not  often  need  the  lesson  to  prompt  his  reluctant 
soul  to  deeds  of  charity,  and  the  result  to  fortify  his  feeble  faith  7  How  many 
poor  (3eniile  sinners  have  urged  the  plea  of  the  Syro-phcenician  woman  for  the 
cromba  of  merqr  which  fall  from  their  Lord's  table,^  and  haye  been  dismissed 
with  the  like  benediction ! 

Lonely  and  lowly  Sarepta !  scene  of  stupendous  miracles,  fare-thee-well ! 
The  Sarionr  of  the  world  has  set  his  seal  of  immortality  on  thee.  Thy  name 
win  ever  teach  the  great  truth,  that  the  fayour  of  our  common  Father  above  was 
never  confined  within  the  narrow  limits  of  Jacob's  seed;  for  unto  no  city  of  all 
the  tribes  of  Israel  was  Elijah  sent,  but  unto  a  poor  widow  within  thy  walls.^ 
Let  them  of  the  ''synagogue"  be  "  filled  with  wrath,"  but  we  shall  cherish  thy 
memoiy  all  the  more  for  the  sweet  lesson. 

This  low,  fiat  Tell,  with  its  ruined  khan,  is  called  Khaizeran,  and  so  is  the 
brawling  brook  south  of  it  The  plain  and  rocky  hill  side  are  covered  with  the 
remaina  of  a  large  place ;  and  on  the  very  top  of  that  rugged  promontory  are 
aocient  aarcophagi,  cut  in  the  live  rock ;  and  the  base  of  the  mountain  between  Qininie^ 
it  and  Sarafend  abounds  in  old  quarries,  with  their  accompanying  houses  for  the  ^^^  '^'"''^ 
dead.  This  fine  plain  before  us  reaches  to  the  cave  and  tombs  of  'Adltln,  some 
three  miles  ahead.  The  rains  about  the  cave  are  identified  with  the  Omithori 
of  the  Greek  geographers,  and  tesselated  pavements  and  other  remains  of 
snci^nt  habitations  appear  in  many  places  along  the  shore. 

I  find  it  difficnlt  to  realize  that  we  are  passing  over,  and  so  quietly  too,  a 
region  whose  eventful  story  runs  back  to  the  earliest  records  of  our  race.    Is 

>  t  Kinsi  ir.  la  *  Mai  k  r\l  24-30.  >  Luke  ir.  35-39. 

U 
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PAXT    there  any  reason  to  doubt  that  it  was  otiginally  settled  by  the  iomiedlAte  de- 
'•       Bcendants  of  Canaan  ? 
Oriffin  of       Heredotus  opens  his  celebrated  History  with  this  singolar  sentenoe :  **  The 
the  PhoB-   more  learned  of  the  Persians  assert  the  Phoenicians  to  hare  been  the  original 
nidaoa.     gx^iters  of  Contention.    This  nation  migrated  from  the  borders  of  the  Red  Sea 
to  the  place  of  their  present  settlement,  and  soon  distinguished  themselves  by 
their  long  and  enterprising  voyages/'  etc.,  etc.    This  assertion  of  the  historian 
rests  on  no  proof  that  I  know  of,  and  is  not  countenanced  by  the  account  d 
this  matter  found  in  the  10th  chapter  of  (Genesis.    It  is  possible,  however, 
that  the  grandson  of  Noah  went  first  to  the  Red  Sea,  and  afterward  came  to 
this  coast,  and  thus  both  records  may  be  true,  but  it  is  extremely  improbable; 
Those  who  adopt  the  story  of  Herodotus  generally  attach  little  importance,  I 
suppose,  to  the  statement  of  Moses ;  with  us,  however,  it  is  decisive.    This  is 
a  very  wide  subject,  rather  dry,  too,  for  discussion  on  horseback,  but  it  is  emi- 
nently Biblical— stands  connected  with  almost  every  page  of  the  sacred  records, 
and  we  must  study  it  carefally  if  we  would  make  ourselves  masters  of  Bible 
history  and  geography ;  and,  since  there  is  nothing  of  special  importaooe  to 
claim  attention  in  this  neighbourhood,  we  may  while  away  the  time  and  the 
road  with  a  lesson  in  man's  most  ancient  history. 
Account  of     Josephus,  without  hesitation  or  qualification,  asserts  that  Canaan,  the  fourth 
Joiepbui.  ^j^  ^f  Ham,  settled  this  couutry,  and  gave  it  his  own  name;  and,  entering  into 
details  he  mentions  the  different  sons  of  Canaan,  and  where  they  dwelt    Thus, 
Sidonius  built  Sidon,  Amatheus  founded  Amatii  or  Hamath,  Arudus  had  the 
island  Arudus,  and  Amcus  built  Area.    Of  the  remaining  sons  he  is  not  so 
particular ;  but  Moses,  from  whom  he  derived  his  information,  mentions  them 
repeatedly— Heth,  and  the  Jebusite,  and  the  Amorite,  the  Oirgashite,  the 
Hivite,  and  the  Sinite,  and  the  Zemarite ;  and  adds  that ''  the  border  of  the 
Canaanites  was  from  Sidon,  as  thou  comest  unto  Oerar,  unto  Gaza,  as  thou 
goest  unto  Sodom,  and  Gomorrah,  and  Admah,  and  Zeboim,  even  unto  Lasha.*'^ 
The  general  boundries  of  their  country  cannot  be  questioned,  nor  can  we 
doubt  that  they  were  the  first  settlers  after  the  Deluge,  without  disr^aiding 
the  sacred  record. 
Sons  of         The  history  of  these  various  families  differs  widely.    Those  who  settled  in 
Utiin.        Palestine  multiplied  rapidly,  and  soon  became  wealthy,  powerful,  and  ex- 
tremely corrupt    They  were  the  Hittites,  Girgashites,  Amorites,  Canaanites^ 
Perizzites,  Hivites,  and  Jebusites— seven  greater  and  mightier  nations  than 
the  Hebrews.   Their  cities  were  *'  great,  and  fenced  up  to  heaven.'*  ^   ''A  people 
great  and  tall,  the  children  of  the  Anakims,  whom  thou  knowest,  and  of  whom 
thou  hast  heard  say.  Who  can  stand  before  the  children  of  Anak  f'    These 
were  all  destroyed  or  expelled  from  Canaan,  and  their  land  given  to  the 
Hebrews.    The  Sidonians,  Arkites,  Arvadites,  Zimrites,  Sinites,  and  Hamath- 
it«8,  whose  territories  lay  north,  and  without  the  narrower  limits  of  the  ptv 

«  Uen.  z.  19.  *  DeaL  viL  1,  2.  *  DvuL  U.  S. 
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-».j  ]ii\i.  I^ng  emtiiianl  to  floniiib,  and  were  often  ii 
,.-.■<  [if  JuJ»li»DdIar»dL 
r.'ie  «uci  l»o^  ^  the  Canaanitiih  toibea  tlut  were  d 
ill  (US.  be  detenoined.  The  Bittites,  we  know,  &«m 
rorrurtb;.  liisJ  in  the  neigbboorfaood  of  Hebron.^  The  . 
.hr.'.aitm  mill  the  tiiiK  of  Pand  ;*  tod  in  Nmnben  li 
-iiites  dwelt  in  tbe  moaatftina  not  onlj  of  Paler 
I,  ,.ij  uJ  Buhu,  esrt  of  the  Jordan,  whiJe  those  who  w 
J.  ^T  'St  of  emiiieiice,  occupied  the  M*-board  and  the  re 
a  Tne«  Caruiarutet  were  pTobabl7  a  mistme  of  difieic 
:  nime  tf  tbeir  commoa  aocector.  Tbe  Amorite«,  we  nu 
•  m<  «t  Dsmenioi,  powerfol,  and  coimpt  of  all  the  laci 

Jfi'-r.ily  male  to  rei»«sent  the  wbDl&  Thus,  in  Qenesis 
-  The  lEiTJity  of  the  Amoiite  ii  not  yet  fiill ;"  and  so  in  1 
^  iive  ibe  itmt  tod  enunence  assigned  them.  Og,  king  of 
i'  ■■■:  ll-r-'r.ii^B,  were  Amoritea.  Tliej  were  the  ruling  tribe  ii 
jL-iiA.  as  ■«  leam  froio  Jndges  L  34-36.  The  Amalekite 
:/  ibr  y.^^Ib.  There  it  some  nnccrtaint;  about  the  ori; 
i.:>.  -ijb  the;  figure  long  and  largely  in  Hebrew  bistoiy.  ] 
I  ■■'•■'^  of  Amalekita  ia  mentjoned  in  Oeneaia  xIt.  7,  tl 
TTn  ilcsren lied  from  the  grandson  of  Emo,  the  brother  of . 
iiitL  12,  Mutea  tells  na  that  Amalekww  tbe  loa  of  Elipl 
'.Til  Ji'Mptio*  add*  that  a  part  of  IJnmeawaa  called  Ai 
--^.x^i&riu  of  thii  grandson  of  Edam.  Tbe  "codhOjcii 
'' .  t  (.Tmiijrlaijmer  imote  to  the  dajs  of  ibraham,  I  tfai 
-.  r:  ■;  jtrv«  that  aaa  really  inhabited  by  Amalek  when  Meet 
■»Vj  d»elt  then  when  Chedorlaomer ratted  that  country 
r^-t.  X<  «e*.  in  that  pacuge,  ipeaia  of  tbe  country,  not  ol 
-l-i^ttit-ds  sprad  (iTer  tbe  whole  southern  desert,  and  e» 
1 "  r-^r.  Ttiey  were  a  fierce,  wirlike  nee,  and  manifested  tl 
■■■—-7  t^  the  Jew*  tbroogbont  all  their  history  ;  and  foi 
—  e.TT  ilief  were  atterly  eieiodtd  from  mert^.  While  '>f  : 
,  ^.^  ..  xbi,o  sbaJt  ODt  abhor  lo  Edomite,  for  he  ia 
^a:rk,  tbe  l*r<i  nid  noto  Moses,  « Write  this  for  a  on 
.■■iref*an«itiii  tbe  emof  Joshn.;  f„r  I  will  iitt^^rW  i 
■Vice  of  Aaaitk  fr-m  najer  betTea."*    Tin*   tprnrl*   ■ 


•^l  VI  &al: 


•  Am^if^if-  ■■ 


:     ,  ■*"  '^'^  '"  aerating  :he  .j>mm.i 
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PART     terms  with  the  Jews.    Of  the  Kenizzites  nothing  is  known,  nor  Are  the j 
^       heard  of  in  the  subsequent  history  of  the  Bible. 
KadmoQ.       The  Kftdmonites  are  supposed  to  have  resided  about  the  head-waten  of  the 
ttc^         Jordan,  under  Hermoa    This  name  is  still  preserred  among  the  Nusairtyeh 
north  of  Tripoli,  and  they  have  a  tradition  that  their  ancestors  were  expelled 
from  Palestine  by  Joshua.    It  is  curious,  also,  that  a  fragment  of  this  strange 
people  still  xding  to  their  original  home  at  'Ain-Ftt,  Zaora,  and  GUiiijar,  near 
the  foot  of  Hermon.    I  have  repeatedly  trayelled  among  them  in  their  own 
mountains,  and  many  things  in  their  physiognomy  and  manners  gave  me  the 
idea  that  they  were  a  remnant  of  the  most  ancient  inhabitants  of  this  oountry. 
We  may  yet  become  better  acquainted  with  them  before  our  pilgrimage  is 
Rephaima.  completed.    The  Rephaims  are  often  mentioned  as  giants  and  rulers  among 
the  people  of  the  land.    King  Og  was  one  of  them,  and  so,  I  suppose,  was 
Qoliath.    A  tribe  of  them  resided,  long  before,  in  the  north  of  tlMS  Haxtrao, 
and  were  defeated  and  subdued  by  Chedorlaomer.^    They  also  dwelt  in  the 
peiinitM.  south  of  Judea  even  down  to  the  time  of  David,  if  not  later.    The  Perizzites 
seem  to  have  been  a  mingled  race  like  the  CanaaniteSf  and  their  residence 
was  in  the  mountains  of  Judea,  and  northward  in  JBphraim  as  far  as  the  plain 
of  Esdraelon.'  It  is  plain,  from  Joshua  id.  3,  and  Judges  iiL  3,  that  the  Uivitei 
dwelt  mainly  along  the  western  base  of  Hermon,  and  up  the  great  Wady  el 
Teim,  between  the  two  Lebanons,  unto  the  entering  in  of  Hamath,  toward 
Baalbek.    There  is  good  reason  to  believe  that,  with  the  seven  Ganaanitish 
families  condemned  to  extermination  for  their  pre-eminent  wickedness,  there 
were  various  other  tribes  mingled,  especially  on  the  outskirts  of  the  Hebrew 
territory:  the  Kadmonites  and  Rephaims,  as  we  have  seen,  on  the  east ;  the 
Moabites  and  Arabs  on  the  south-east ;  the  Amalekites  on  the  «oath ;  Uie 
Philistines  fh)m  Egypt  on  the  south-west ;  the  Phcenicians  of  Sidon,  Tyre, 
Dor,  etc,  on  the  west,  and  the  Maacathites  and  Qeshurites  on  the  nerth ;  and 
still  beyond  these  were  the  Arkites,  Arvadites,  Zimrites,  Sinites,  and  Hamath- 
ites.    These  were  not  attacked  by  Joshua,  and  doubtless  multitudes  of  their 
brethren  from  the  south  escaped  and  took  refuge  among  them.   Nor  are  there 
wanting  faint  traditions  to  confirm  this  supposition.    I  have  visited  the  pri> 
meval  seats  of  all  these  old  tribes— Hamath,  Sin,  Zimri,  Ruad,  and  Area. 
Tmacity    The  tenacity  with  which  these  and  other  places  cling  to  their  ancient  names 
of  uamea.    »^  ^^^  wonderful    One  is  not  only  surprised,  but  startled,  to  hear  ignorant 
peasants  pronounce,  without  an  effort  or  a  moment's  hesitation,  oyer  shapeless 
ruins,  the  very  names  by  which  they  were  called  by  Moses  and  Abraham  three 
'    or  four  thousand  years  ago. 
The  Ph(B-      Do  you  supposo  that  the  Phoenicians,  so  celebrated  in  ancient  story,  the  in- 
niciani      ^entors  of  commerce,  of  manufactures,  and  of  letters,  and  the  founders  of  so 
it«a         many  splendid  colonies,  were  really  Canaanites,  and  consequently  the  de- 
scendants of  Ham  ? 
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I  do,  and  ihsfc  notwithstanding  what  has  been  written  by  learned  men  to  cHAprn 
prove  that  they  came  from  the  shores  of  the  Red  Sea,  or  from  the  Arabian,  or  ^"- 
even  from  the  Indian  Ooeaa  The  Bible  is  now  almost  our  only  authority,  and 
it  is  explicit  Josephus,  who  lived  in  this  coontiy  nearly  two  thousand  years 
ago,  and  had  access  to  documents  which  have  long  since  perished,  does  not 
even  allude  to  a  suspicion  of  such  an  immigration  frY>m  the  south;  and  if  there 
are,  or  ever  have  been,  cities  and  temples  on  the  Persian  Gulf,  or  along  the 
Aialuan  Ocean,  with  names  similar  to  those  of  the  Phoenicians,  it  is  much 
more  likely  that  those  who  built  them  were  emigrants  from  this  country  than 
that  this  country  was  colonized  from  them.  It  is  extremely  probable  that  the 
Phcentdans  did  establish  colonies  in  those  parts.  Their  general  practice  was 
to  fonn  permanent  settlements  wherever  they  carried  on  commerce — in  the 
inlands  of  the  Mediterranean,  in  Asia  Minor,  in  Greece,  and  in  Spain,  possibly 
in  Kngland,  certainly  at  Carthage,  and  along  the  northern  coast  of  Africa. 
We  know  also  from  the  Bible  and  from  other  sources  that  they  traded  exten- 
sively in  the  Red  Sea,  and  along  the  southern  shores  of  Arabia  and  Africa,  and 
are  therefore  quite  prepared  to  find  traces  of  them  along  those  coasts.  The 
fountain-head  of  the  Phoenicians,  however,  was  Sidon  and  her  renowned 
(laughter  Tyre. 

I  eee  that  the  name  Canaan  is  derived  by  some  critics  from  a  Hebrew  root  Meaning 
said  to  signify  low  land;  and  it  is  maintained  that  it  was  given  to  the  inhabi-  ^  CmuiiB 
taots  of  this  country  because  they  dwelt  on  the  sea-board,  and  not  because 
they  were  descended  from  the  son  of  Ham. 

Such  philological  criticism,  when  applied  to  questions  of  this  kind,  is  far 
from  satisfactory ;  and  in  the  present  case,  if  it  could  be  proved  that  there  is 
•uch  a  Hdirew  word,  it  is  obvious  that  it  could  not  be  applied  to  the  Canaan- 
ites  with  any  propriety,  for  they  resided  in  all  parts  of  the  land,  and  not  merely 
on  the  shore  and  the  low  pbuns,  and  from  them  the  whole  country,  though 
very  mountainous,  was  called  Canaan.  In  short,  we  have  from  the  remotest 
aatiqui^,  and  on  the  very  best  authority,  the  origin  of  this  name  in  that  of 
the  great  ancestor  of  the  several  tribes  that  settled  the  country  soon  after  the 
Deluge;  and  one  can  scarcely  avoid  the  suspicion  that  it  is  because  this  author- 
ity is  the  Bible  that  certain  savants  have  called  it  in  question,  and  have 
rummaged  among  Hebrew  roots  and  doubtful  scraps  of  heathen  authors,  who 
koew  nothing  about  the  matter,  in  order  to  cast  suspicion  upon  the  sacred 
records.  But  here  is  something  more  interesting  than  dry  historical  discus- 
Aona.  Let  us  torn  aside,  and  examine  these  gray  resting-places  for  Phoenicia's 
ancient  dead. 

This  cave,  with  its  mouth  blackened  by  the  smoke  of  gipsies,  is,  of  course,  Catm  or 
chiefly  natural,  though  it  was  formerly  plastered,  in  part  at  least,  and  fitted  ^™**  °' 
for  a  dwelling,  or  possibly  a  cistern,  like  those  at  Beit  JibriiL    The  tombs 
were  cut  by  quaniers  who  lived  in  the  town  whbse  ruins  are  scattered  over  the 
plain.     These  quarries  extend  for  miles  southward,  and  are  crowded  with 
ft<r(^chres«    The  inhabitants  seem  to  have  done  nothing  but  quarry  stone  for 
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fAKi    Other  cities,  and  cnt  sepulchreB  for  themBelvei.    Many  of  these  tombe  are  as 
*•       perfect  as  irhen  first  made,  bat  the  doors  are  all  gone,  and  the  tombs  empty, 
phosni.     Aiid  were  so,  most  likely,  two  thousand  years  ago.    They  are  nearly  all  of  the 
cian         Bame  pattern,  having  a  small  ante-room  in  front,  and  H  door  leading  from  that 
lombft.       -^^  ^^  YiQ^j  of  the  tomb,  which  is  about  six  feet  square,  with  niches  on  three 
sides  for  the  dead,  the  door  occupying  the  fourth.    Some  of  them  are  cut  into 
the  rock  where  it  is  nearly  horizontal ;  in  which  case  a  square  shaft  was  sunk 
about  three  feet  deep,  and  from  that  a  low  window  leads  into  the  tomb.    A 
deep  groove  ran  round  the  face  of  the  rock  above,  to  turn  the  water  away  from 
this  entrance.    There  are  a  few  words  of  a  Greek  inscription  over  that  tomb 
just  south  of  this  cave.   The  rest  are  absolutely  destitute  of  architectural  orna- 
ment, device,  or  inscription  of  any  kind.    The  ancient  Phosnicians  delighted 
to  cut  their  tombs  in  the  perpendicular  faces  of  the  rock  left  in  quarrying,  as 
is  seen  on  all  this  coast,  and  particularly  at  Tortosa,  Ladaktyeh,  and  Suadea. 
Did  Phoenicia  extend  as  far  north  as  Ladaktyeh  ? 
Extent  or      The  people  did,  whatever  may  be  said  of  the  countiy.    The  Sinitea  settled, 
Pboeoicu.  J  guppose,  along  the  river  Sin,  and  doubtless  they  spread  round  the  shore  to 
Ladaktyeh,  and  may  have  even  reached  to  the  mouth  of  the  Orontes.    This 
would  agree  with  Strabo.   The  largest  extent  of  Phoenida,  therefore,  was  froin 
the  Sinites  on  the  north  to  Dor  on  the  south.    Phoenicia  proper,  however, 
reached  no  farther  northward  than  to  the  Eleutherus,  the  modem  Nahi  Kebtr, 
in  the  plain  of  Akkar.    The  width  of  territoiy  belonging  to  these  small  states 
differed  greatly.    The  plain  of  Jebil6,  where  the  Sinites  dwelt,  runs  £ar  back 
into  the  interior.   The  Zimrites,  or  Zemarites,  had  scarcely  any  level  land,  for 
the  niountains  shut  down  upon  the  very  margin  of  the  sea.   So  also  the  Arvsd- 
ites  were  probably  confined  to  a  narrow  strip  along  the  coast ;  but  the  Arkite 
had  the  magnificent  plain  of  June.    The  phuns  of  Tripoli,  Biitrone,  Jebail, 
Beirfit,  Sidon,  and  Tyre,  are  comparatively  narrow,  but  that  of  Acre  ia  twenty 
miles  long,  and  from  six  to  ten  broad.    No  doubt  the  Phoenicians  poosessed 
also  the  western  slopes  of  the  mountains ;  and  the  Sidonians  and  Tyrians  ex- 
tended their  territorial  limits  to  the  Ijon  and  the  HfUeh,— perhaps  still  farther 
to  the  east    The  average  breadth  of  their  estates,  however,  could  not  have 
been  more  than  twenty  miles. 
Mnituude      Syria  has  always  been  cursed  with  a  multiplicity  of  tribes  and  religions, 
of  Syrian    yf]^[Q\^  gpiit  up  the  couutiy  luto  Small  principalities  and  conflicting  dassea — 
tecu.        the  fruitful  parent  of  civil  war,  anarchy,  and  all  oonfusion.    Nor  has  this 
source  of  mischief  been  materially  mitigated  down  to  the  present  hoar.    This 
will  appear  but  too  evident  from  the  following  statistics.     The  Moslems, 
who  are  the  ruling  daas  all  over  the  country,  except  in  Lebanon,  may  Dumber 

Xodemi.    about  800,000 

They  are  divided  into  two  principal  sects— the  Sunites  and  ShHtes. 

There  may  be  60,000  Kurds' 60,000 

The  Nusairtyeh  occupy  the  mountains  north  of  Tripoli,  and  may 
amount  to 150,000 
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The  IsDuullyeh  and  Tesddy  are  too  few  to  merit  specific  attention  ;  chapter 

and  the  same  may  be  said  of  the  Nowar  or  gipsies,  who  are  found  ^"- 

in  all  parts.    They  will  not  amount  to  more  than  20,000 

The  BroMS  occupy  the  southern  half  of  Lebanon,  extend  oTor  to  Dnuea 

Hermon,  and  out  into  the  Hauran— a  few  thousands  reside  in  Jebel 
el  'Alah,  west  of  Aleppo,  and  on  Carmel  and  the  mountains  above 

Acre.    They  number  about 100,000 

The  Jews  are  about  25,000.    In  Jerusalem  7000,  in  Damascus  5000,     i         j«w«. 
Aleppo  4000,  Safed  2000,  Tiberias  1500,  Hebron  600,  and  the  re- 
mainder in  Beiriit,  Sidon,  etc.,  etc. 25,000 

The  Maronites,  chiefly  of  Lebanon,  may  be        ...         .    200,000  MaronitM 
The  orthodox  Greeks,  in  all  parts  of  the  country  .    150,000  Oreeiu, 

Armenians  20,000,  Jacobites  15,000 35,000  ^ 

There  are  Papal  offshoots  from  these  sects,  which  may  number  70  or 

80,000 80,000 

There  aie  a  few  Latins  in  most  of  the  large  cities,  and  also  Protestants  in  van- 
our  parts. 

This  gives  a  total  of  1,610,000 ;  which,  of  course,  is  only  as  dose  an  approzi-  Toul 
mation  as  the  very  imperfect  statistics  of  the  government  and  of  the  differ- 
ent sects  enable  us  to  make.* 


{•  In  eonaeetloii  with  tbe  abore  division  of  the  sects  of  Sjrria  and  Palestine,  it  may  be  nseftil  Rellgtoia 
to  glTt  «  hrtef  aoooont  of  the  sereral  xellgioas  creedsi     We  are  indebted  for  the  information  creeda. 
«blcb  we  here  abridge  to  the  ralaable  work  of  the  Rer.  J.  I*  Ported. 

I.  TAB  Xabomrams  or  Ho«lsii&— Under  this  general  head  maj  be  classed,  1.  The  Soturila 
(StnUtes),  tradiUottlsta,  or  orthodox  Mahometans,  who,  besides  the  written  Koran,  acknowledge 
tbe  aathorlty  of  the  Sonne,  a  collection  of  traditional  sayinga  and  anecdotes  of  Mahomet  S.  The 
MtUutOak  (sing.,  Mntawaly)— followers  of  Aly,  son-in-law  of  Mahomet,  whom  thoy  deem  the 
troe  Imam — ^r^ecters  of  the  Sonna— allied  in  Iklth  to  the  SUi-ltes  of  Persia,  and  rery  scmpnloosaa 
to  dlstincttons  between  clean  and  andean.  S.  The  JfiiMdH^eft,  or  Ansalrly eh ;  bat  their  religion  la 
a  secret  something,  perhaps,  between  Mahometanism  and  Christianity.  (See  an  aoeoant  of 
tbem  at  ehapi  zyLp.  226).  i»  The  /muntuyeA,  whose  religion  is  also  a  mystery,— originally  a 
sect  vtStH'Um,  and  descendants  of  **  the  Assassins  "  in  the  time  of  the  Crnsadesi 

IL  Tbm  Dbosui— The  origin  of  tikis  sect  Is  remarkable,  and  their  tend»  and  modes  of  worriilp 
arw  kqpt  aa  secret  as  possiblei  HAklm,  an  Egyptian,  gave  himself  oat  to  be  a  prophet;  and 
hi  tbm  sAevcnth  eentniy,  one  of  his  followers,  ezpeHed  from  Egypt,  took  reftige  at  the  western  base 
of  Mooat  BermoD,  and  became  the  founder  of  the  Drnses.  They  belleTe  in  the  anlty  of  God, 
antf  In  the  maniftstatlon  of  God  hn  the  person  of  seTeral  indlTldnala.  the  last  of  whom  waa 
HSlUm.  Tbey  believe  also  In  the  constant  existence  of  Ato  snperior  spiritoal  ministers,  of  whom 
llanxa  and  Christ  were  the  greatest  Their  religion,  they  hold,  shall  one  day  be  triamphant, 
and  Hiklm  shall  rdgn  in  penoo.  Tbe  transmigration  of  soals  Is  one  of  their  tenetsi  They  meet 
la  tbelr  chapels  erery  Thnrsday  erening,  bat  what  passes  is  anknown.  It  is  belleTed  that  they 
are  tiOy  more  a  political  than  a  religioas  sect  They  are  very  anited,  and  very  fierce  in  war. 
Thaj  are  aeeommodaUag  in  religion,  and  hare  eren  offered  to  become  Christians,  in  order  to 
•Main  the  pcoteetloa  of  this  country.  They  are  of  two  classes,— the  'Okkal,  or  Initiated;  and  the 
inhhSU  or  Igaorsat 

IlL  Tbb  CBanrum~A  ftall  aeeonnt  of  the  natlre  Christians  will  be  foand  in  Wilson  s 
**  Lands  of  the  Btbie.**  Tbey  are  dlTided  into  sereral  sects :  L  Tbe  Orfels,— so  called  becanse 
eeewacted  with  the  Greek  or  Oriental  Chnrch,— all  natlTes  of  Syria.  There  are  two  patriarehatea, 
— Aododi  and  Jeniaaleai,~snd  sixteen  UshoprlciL  The  priests  most  be  married  men.  S.  The 
ffrtma  9r  J^oobttm,  a  sect  separsted  from  the  Greek  Cbareh  on  accoant  of  the  Monophyslte 
heresy.     Tlisir  ssrrioe  Is  In  Syriac    Their  aamber  is  rery  smaU.    Z,  Maronita,    This  ssct 


ment 
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FART     Bofphorus  above  Confltantinople;  and  this  lendeffs  the  present  utter  deaertiOD 
'•       of  the  coast  the  more  remarkable.    From  Sidon  to  Tyre  there  is  not  a  smgle 
hamlet  on  the  shore,  and  these  plains  are  all  cultiTated  by  people  who  reside  on 
the  mountains. 

Have  the  inhabitants  retreated  to  the  hills  to  enjoy  a  oooler  dimato,  or  for 

the  sake  of  protection  from  bands  of  lawless  soldiers  passing  np  and  down  the 

coast? 

Dftnicfin       As  far  back  as  the  time  of  Thucydides  at  least,  the  people  in  many  parts  of 

cuut  *^^  ^^^  Mediterranean  were  aocostomed  to  build  their  towns  at  a  oonsideraUe 

distance  from  the  shore,  and  in  strong  positions,  to  escape  the  visits  of  pirates 

who  then  infested  the  sea.    Any  city  exposed  to  these  lawless  attacks,  and 

unable  to  defend  itself,  must  of  course  be  abandoned  so  long  as  this  liahility 

continues;  but  as  soon  as  the  sea  is  cleared  of  pirates,  the  inhabitants  retnm 

and  rebuild,  except  where  some  cause  more  permanent  leads  to  final  desertion. 

Such  causes  have  long  since  reduded  Caesaiea,  Askelon,  and  other  important 

places,  to  utter  and  hopeless  desolation. 

Chanse  of     I  suppose  the  main  reason  for  the  total  desertion  of  this  particular  coast  is 

^^^'     ^  ^  found  in  an  entire  change  of  employment     The  Phoenicians  were 

mariners,  and  hence,  wherever  there  was  a  sandy  beach  upon  which  to  drew 

up  their  small  ciaft,  or  a  sheltered  cove  where  they  could  ride  at  anchor,  there 

a  village  sprang  up  and  flourished.    Now  there  are  no  marinen,— not  a  boat 

is  owned  by  any  of  these  peasants ;  they  are  exclusively  given  to  agriculture, 

and  have  no  occasion  to  dwell  near  the  shore.    Of  course  it  is  better  for  them 

to  reside  on  the  hills,  as  you  see  they  do,  in  those  prettily-posted  villages  on 

the  mountain  side.    That  white  dome  south  of  'Adliin  covers  the  tomb  of  a 

saint  called  Zare.    A  weather-beaten,  surly  sheikh  of  the  village,  told  me  that 

Zare  was  the  grandson  of  Joshua  (on  whom  be  peace).    As  such,  I  am  willing 

to  leave  him  in  unquestioned  possession  of  his  sepulchre  and  pedigree, 

honoured  as  a  great  saint  by  these  semi-savage  Met&welies.    It  is  decidedly 

interesting,  however,  to  hear  these  austere  disciples  of  *Ali,  as  ignorant  of 

history  as  the  oxen  they  are  punching  abng  with  their  goads,  repeat  these 

venerable  Bible  names  as  familiar  *'  household  words." 

Qaick-         We  must  take  care  how  we  cross  this  Abu  el  Asward,  for  there  are  quidc- 

""^       sands  at  its  mouth.    My  horse  once  sank  to  his  beUy,  and  plunged  despentely 

before  he  brought  me  to  the  other  side.    Here  is  a  safe  ford,  however.    Above 

us  you  see  that  noble  arch  of  a  Roman  bridge.    It  is  quite  perfect,  but  tht 

embankment  on  either  side  has  long  since  been  washed  away,  so  that  it  is  useless. 

From  this  on,  much  of  the  plain  is  impracticable  marsh  in  winter.    In  the 

centre  of  it  are  huge  springs,  which  were  once  surrounded  by  masonry  like 

those  at  Has  el  'Ain,  near  Tyre,  and  for  the  same  purpose.     The  work  is 

now  broken,  and  indeed,  most  of  the  plain  is  overgrown  with  thorns,  and 

abandoned  to  Arabs.   A  group  of  their  tents  spreads  along  the  base  of  the  hiUa 

on  our  left. 

If  those  of  Eedar  were  no  more  attractive  than  these  of  Abu  el  Asward,  the 
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Bride  in  the  "Song  of  Songi"'  bu  tkllen  upon  avei?  Ume  compuuoD  for  irain 
bercbanni.  ^^ 

Aj;  bat  obwrre,  it  ii  she  that  ii  block,  not  the  teute  of  Kedv,  peihapi;  Biuk 
Dot  the  cnituna  of  Solomon,  certainly.  These  may  have  been  extremely  beMi- 1^'^ 
tifoL  Bot  even  bkck  tent*,  when  new,  uid  pitched  imong  biuhee  of  iivelieat 
green,  luTe  »  very  "  comely  "  tppeusnce,  especially  nben  both  are  bathed  in 
a  flood  of  erening'i  golden  light  And  here  we  have  itarted  op,  and  sent  leap- 
ing o*ei  the  plain,  another  of  Solomon'i  favoDTitw.  What  elegant  creatnrea 
thaMgaiel]eaan,and  hoir  gracefully  they  bonnd!    "My  beloTedii  like  a  roe 


or  ymng  hart :  behold  be  cometh  letting  upon  the  monntaini,  ikipping  npon 
the  hilla."  *    Theee  lorely  harta  are  very  timid,  and  deaceod  at  night  to  the 
pUina  to  feed  among  the  lilies  until  the  day  break  and  the  shadom  See  away.'  m  n> 
Thia  ii  alladed  to  in  tbe  chatge  to  the  daughters  of  Jenualem,  "  By  the  roM  "" '" 
and  by  the  hindi  of  tbe  6eld,  that  ye  stir  not  ap,  nor  awake  my  love,  till  he  **"^ 
please."*    We  shall  meet  tbeee  graoeful  gaiellei  all  through  Syria  and  Pal»- 
tine,  and  the  more  jou  see  of  them  the  greater  will  be  your  admiration.    Solo- 
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mon  if  not  alone  in  his  partiality.  Persian  and  Arab  poets  abound  In  refer- 
ences to  them.  The  iair  ones  of  tiiese  fervid  sons  of  song  are  often  compared 
tp  the  ooy  gaielle  that  oomes  by  night  and  pashurei  npon  their  hearts.  These 
"  cruel  gaxelles,  with  graoefiil  gait  and  liquid  eye,"  are  found  in  other  lands, 
and  graze  on  other  hearts  besides  those-of  Persian  poets.  The  sacred  writers 
frequently  mention  gazelles  under  the  various  names  of  harts,  roes,  and  hinds. 
They  are  celebrated  for  their  activity.  Thus  Jacob  says  of  Kaphtali,  ^  He  is 
a  hind  let  loose;"  ^  and  his  mountains  abound  in  gazelles  to  this  day.  '*  Asahd 
was  light  of  foot  as  a  wild  roe.*' '  And  David  sings,  "  He  maketh  my  feet  like 
hinds*  feet,  and  setteth  me  upon  my  high  places."  '  I  have  often  stopped  to 
admire  the  grace,  and  ease,  and  fearless  security  with  which  these  pretty 
animals  bound  along  the  high  places  of  the  mountains.  They  are  ainiable, 
affectionate,  and  loving,  by  universal  testimony;  and  accordingly  Solomon 
says,  "  Let  her— the  wife  of  thy  youth— be  as  the  loving  hind  and  pleasant 
roe;'*  *  and  no  sweeter  comparison  can  be  found.  It  is  implied  in  Jeremiah 
xiv.  5  that  the  hind  is  particularly  fond  of  her  young;  for  the  prophet  illustrates 
the  severity  of  the  threatened  dearth  and  fiunine  by  declaring  that  the  veiy 
hinds  forsook  their  young  in  the  field,  because  there  was  no  grass.  David  com- 
pares his  longing  for  the  living  Gk)d  to  the  panting  of  the  hart  for  the  water* 
brooks.^  I  have  seen  laige  flocks  of  these  panting  harts  gather  round  the 
water-brooks  in  the  great  deserts  of  Centad  Syria,  so  subdued  by  thirst  that 
you  could  approach  quite  near  them  before  they  fled.  But  here  we  ai«  on  tiie 
banks  of  the  Kftsimt&h,  and  yonder,  at  the  foot  of  the  bridge,  our  lunch  awaits 
us.  This  bridge,  which  now  springs  quite  across  the  river  by  one  bold  and 
lofty  arch,  is  not  old,  for  Maundrell,  in  1696,  found  the  ancient  one  brokm 
down,  and  he  and  his  party  had  great  difficulty  in  crossing ;  and  so  should  we 
without  a  bridge. 

So  I  should  judge,  for  it  is  the  laigest  river  I  have  seen  in  this  country,  and 
appears  to  be  full  to  the  brim.    Tou  call  it  Kftsimteh  ? 

It  is  the  ancient  Leontes,  and  its  present  name,  except  just  at  this  place,  is 
Litany;  apparently  a  corruption  of  the  Latin— or  perhaps  that  is  merely  a 
Latinized  form  of  Litany.  It  is  by  far  thelaigest  stream  that  empties  into  the 
head  of  this  sea,  except  the  Orontes.  Both  these  rise  in  the  great  plain  of 
Goale-Syria,  and  close  together.  The  Orontes  flows  north,  the  latter  south  and 
south-west.  The  watershed  of  the  valley  between  the  two  Lebanons  is  some- 
where about  Lebweh,  but  the  farthest  permanent  source  of  the  Litany  is  the 
copious  'Ain  es  Sultan  at  Baalbek.  Even  this  is  entirely  used  up  during  the 
season  of  irrigation,  and  ^not  a  drop  of  its  water  reaches  the  sea.  Kumeroas 
fountains,  however,  rise  out  of  the  centre  of  the  plain,  and  being  joined,  first 
by  the  strong  stream  of  Zahleh,  and  afterward  by  the  much  larger  one  firom 
'Anjur  (Ain  Jur),  the  united  river  meanders  through  the  lower  BWah  in  a 
south-western  direction,  some  fifteen  miles,  to  Jiib  Jennin.    Below  that  it 
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llowt  in  ft  oonitanily  narrowing  vale  for  six  or  seven  milei,  to  Jisr  Eiir&one.  ohaptbb 
Not  tu  from  this  bridge  its  volame  is  increased  by  the  stream  from  the  noble  ^"- 
fountains  of  Mushgharah.  From  this  onward  the  Litany  is  engaged  in  a 
forioua  straggle  with  Lebanon  for  a  passage  to  the  sea.  It  has  cut  out  for 
itself  a  narrow  groove  in  the  solid  strata,  so  deep  that  no  one  at  a  little  distance  stniruitr 
ande  from  it  would  suspect  that  a  powerful  river  rushed  between  him  and  the  chann. 
opposite  rocks.  Tet  there  it  is  at  the  bottom  of  the  chasm,  all  in  a  foam  of 
vexation,  leaping,  darting,  roaring  along.  Kow  it  whirls  round  the  jutting 
base  of  some  mighty  diff,  so  sharply  that  yon  are  sure  it  bursts  from  the  rock 
itsell  Below,  it  runs  madly  against  another  towering  wall,  fit)m  which  you 
see  no  eso^;  but  it  does,  and,  darting  along  the  base  at  a  terrific  rate, 
lannchet  its  whole  Ibroe  against  a  similar  barrier,  only  to  recoil  in  shattered 
fragments,  and  shoot  like  an  anow  down  some  secret  pathway,  quite  hidden 
by  overhanging  rocks  and  interlacing  sycamores.  After  about  ten  miles  of  this 
work,  it  does,  in  reality,  come  forth  from  the  dark  mouth  of  the  mountain. 
At  a  place  called  Kdweh— window — it  has  tunneled  through  a  rock  more  than 
ninety  feet  thick,  and  comes  out  quietly  at  the  bottom  of  this  solemn  chasm. 
Not  long  to  rest,  however,  for  immediately  afterward  it  springs  madly  down 
among  laige  bouldera  reduced  in  width  to  half  a  dozen  feet,  but  of  depth  un- 
known. The  road  passes  over  this  natural  bridge  from  Wady  et  Teim  to 
Nibahy  on  Lebanon.  Some  six  or  eight  miles  fkrther  south,  the  road  from 
Jexun  to  Hasbeiya  crosses  at  Jisr  BCtrgtU,  and  there  the  traveller  has  a  fine 
specimen  of  our  river  and  its  behaviour  among  the  rocks.  But  you  must  look 
upon  it  fix>m  the  diflb  of  Bl&t,  some  five  miles  below,  where  it  is  eight  hundred 
feet  beneath  yon,  tearing  at  the  veiy  roote  of  Lebanon,  and  rasping  out  a  pas- 
sage for  itself  with  mighty  din  and  desperate  haste.  I  have  sat  for  hours  in  a 
sort  of  dreamy  ecstasy,  gazing  into  this  chasm — have  let  myself  down  from  crag 
to  crag,  until  I  stood  all  alone  at  the  bottom— have  reclined  midway  up  ite  walls 
npon  some  projecting  shelf,  and  watohed,  now  the  timid  conies  creep  out  and 
son  themselves,  and  now  the  bold  eagles  going  and  returning  to  their  «yries  in  Eagiea 
the  difls.  There  are  thousands  of  them,  and  their  manoeuvres,  particularly 
when  coming  home,  are  veiy  entertaining.  There  comes  a  pair  of  them,  just 
visible  in  the  htae  depths  of  heaven.  See  how  they  sail  round  and  round,  in 
ever-narrowing  gyrations,  as  Milton's  Prince  of  Darkness 

**I>own  flrom  the  ecliptic 
Threw  his  iteep  flight  In  many  UUM17  wheel" 

And  nowy  right  over  the  chasm,  they  poise  themselves  a  moment;  then,  like  a  Their 
bolt  from  the  clear  sky,  down,  down  they  oome,  head  foremost,  with  wings  ^^^^ 
collapeed;  sinking  tar  below  their  eyrie,  they  round  to  in  a  grand  parabola, 
and  then,  with  two  or  three  backward  flaps  of  their  huge  pim'ons  to  check  their 
(ally  like  the  wheels  of  a  steam-boat  reversed,  they  land  in  safety  among  their 
damoroas  children.  Now  take  the  glass,  and  see  how  they  divide  among 
their  gross  and  greedy  chicks  the  prey  which  they  have  brought  from  fai; 
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Oome  to  Blit,  nin  man,  ud  uuwer  thj  Maker.    "  Doth  the  M^e  momrt  np  tt 
th;  oommuid,  and  make  her  nest  on  high  t    Sb«  dweUeth  and  lUdieUi  on  tlie 


rock,  upon  the  crag  of  the  rock,  and  the  strong  place.  From  thence  she  Beeketh 
the  prey;  her  ejea  behold  afar  off.  Her  young  ones  alao  nick  up  blood,  and 
where  the  slain  are,  there  is  the." ' 

Moses,  in  that  beautiful  ode  which  be  spake  in  the  ears  of  all  the  congreg*' 
tion  of  Israel,  refers  to  tbe  habits  of  the  eagle  in  a  waj  which  I  bave  never 
nndetetood;  "As  an  eagle  stirreth  up  her  nest,  flutteretb  over  ber  joang. 
spreadeth  abroad  her  wbga,  taketh  them,  beareUi  them  on  her  wings,  so  tbe 
Lord  did  lead  him."  *  Do  jou  suppose  that  the  parent  eagle  Lterallj  beaieth 
her  joung  on  her  wings  t 

It  is  not  Decessar;  to  press  every  poetical  figure  into  strict  prosaic  accDracT- 
Tbe  notion,  however,  appean  to  have  been  prevalent  among  the  aodeota,  thil 
the  eagle  did  actnallj  take  up  ber  yet  timid  young,  and  carry  them  forth  to 
teach  them  how,  and  embolden  them  to  tiy  their  own  pinions.  To  this  idea 
Masta  seems  to  refer  in  Ezodos  lix.  4 :  "  Te  have  seen  what  I  did  anlt  tlie 
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^Tptianfly  and  how  I  bore  you  on  eagles'  wings,  and  brought  yon  nnto  myself."  oHAprn 
Tlie  Uid  is  not  impossible :  the  eagle  is  strong  enongh  to  do  it,  bat  I  am  not      "^- 
aware  that  sach  a  thing  has  ever  been  witnessed.    I  myself,  howerer,  have  seen 
the  old  eagle  fiy  round  and  round  the  nest,  and  back  and  forth  past  it,  while 
the  yoong  ones  flutteired  and  shivered  on  the  edge,  as  if  eager,  but  afiraid  to 
lannch  forth  £rom  the  giddy  predpioe.    And  no  wonder,  for  the  nest ''  is  on 
high,**  and  a  fall  from  thenoe  would  end  their  flight  for  ever.    If  Moses  was  Deacrip. 
not  the  author  of  Job,  they  seem  both  to  have  been  familiar  with  this  bird  and  ^^  ^ 
its  habits.    One  allusion  is  very  striking :  ''  Her  eyes  behold  afar  off."^    The  j^b. 
power  of  vision  in  the  eagle  is  amazing,  almost  incredible.    Ko  sooner  does  a 
kid  fsU  in  the  wilderness  among  the  thick  bushes,  than  some  of  these  keen- 
sighted  hunters  after  prey  notice  it  from  their  pathway  in  mid-heaven,  and, 
ardiag  round  and  round,  they  pounce  down  upon,  and  bear  it  away  to  their 
nest    This  appears  to  be  done  purely  by  sight 

To  what  fact  in  the  life  of  the  eagle  does  the  Psalmist  refer  in  the  promise 
to  the  righteous  that  they  shall  renew  their  youth  like  the  eagles  1^ 

Perhaps  merely  to  his  coming  forth  in  a  fresh  costume  and  in  youthful  Renewing 
beauty  after  the  moulting  season;  or  it  may  refer  to  the  fact  that  this  royal  ^^^^ 
bird  is  long-lived,  and  retains  his  vigour  to  extreme  old  age. 

But  we  have  not  yet  done  with  our  river.    Turning  westward,  below  Bl&t,  it 
has  cut  a  channel  across  the  southern  end  of  Lebanon,  at  a  place  called  the 
Kh&tweh,  some  two  hundred  feet  long,  and  so  veiy  narrow  that  I  have  sat  on 
the  west  side  and  laid  my  hand  on  the  opposite  precipice,  which  rises  at  least 
one  hundred  feet  perpendicular  above  the  water.    The  river  darts,  swift  as  an 
arrow,  through  this  groove,  and,  like  the  shuddering  visitor,  seems  to  hold  its 
breath  in  tenor.    From  this  onward  for  a  few  miles  the  scenery  is  less  wild, 
until  it  turns  the  comer  south  of  the  castle  of  Shiikif,  and  makes  hitherward 
toward  the  sea.    This  last  descent  of  eighteen  or  twenty  miles  abounds  in 
noble  scenery,  but  it  must  be  seen  to  be  appreciated.    The  whole  length  of  the 
Litany,  with  its  countless  doublings,  cannot  be  less  than  one  hundred  and 
twenty  miles,  and  in  that  distance  it  descends  full  four  thousand  feet    Euro- 
pean engineers  have  entertained  the  idea  of  carrying  a  railway  up  the  Litany  Hropowd 
to  the  Bftk'ah,  from  whence  it  could  easily  pass  to  Hamath,  Aleppo,  and  ^"^' 
the  Euphrates,  and  also  to  Damascus,  Palmyra,  and  Bagdad;  but  no  one  will       "'^^' 
dream  of  such  an  enterprise  who  has  explored  the  long,  wild  gorge,  and  found 
oat  what  it  really  is.    This  river  is  not  mentioned  in  the  Bible.    Perhaps  it  is 
tjo  far  north  to  come  in  the  way  of  Biblical  narrative.    It  seems  to  have  formed 
the  nartbem  boundary  of  the  territory  actually  tvMued  by  Israel,  for  I  cannot  a  bonnd. 
liod  a  single  dty  on  this  side  of  it  inhabit^  by  either  Kaphtali  or  Asher,  "^^^  ^^* 
though  David  and  Solomon  may  have  held  a  temponuy  and  not  very  well  igrad. 
deSned  sway  over  some  pUces  farther  north  than  even  Sidon.    Thus  Josephus 
seems  to  imply  that  Area,  beyond  Tripoli,  was  subject  to  Asher;  but  the 
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MM  identity  of  tlie  place  referred  to  with  the  leat  of  Uie  Arlatee  mi^  wdl  be 
'•  doubted.  Nor  does  the  Hut  that  the  border  of  Aaher  reached  to  Zidoo  prove 
that  the  line  of  actual  possession  crossed  the  Litaaj,  tot  no  doobt  Zidon 
extended  her  rule  dofm  to  it,  and  thus  the  border  would  reach  that  of  Bidon 
on  the  banks  of  this  river.  Whether  the  line  of  permaneni  possession  corre- 
sponds with  the  utmost  limits  included  in  the  original  promisei  is  a  question 
which  we  may  examine  at  some  future  stage  of  our  pilgrimage. 

This  khan  is  now  much  dilapidated,  and  was  ancient  two  hundred  and  forty 
years  sgo,  when  Sandys  passed  this  way.  It  has  been  a  castle  as  well  as  khan, 
and  served  not  merely  to  protect  the  traveller,  but  to  command  the  road  and 
the  bridge  over  the  river.  In  its  present  form  it  may  have  been  buyt  by  the 
Crusaders,  but  there  are  traces  of  more  ancient  work  about  it  The  name 
suggests,  or  rather  coincides  with,  the  idea  that  this  river,  with  its  most  im- 
practicable gorge,  was  the  dividing  line  between  the  territoiy  of  the  Jews  and 
that  of  Sidon.  Kasimteh  signifies  diviiUm^  or  that  which  divides,  and  it 
A  Mit  of  appears  always  to  have  separated  the  governmental  districts  from  each  other, 
y^'^  and  does  so  now.  There  is  no  ascertained  Jewish  site  in  Belad  es  Shtlkif, 
whereas  Belad  Besbarah,  on  the  south  of  the  river,  abounds  in  them.  Asber 
and  Naphtali  came  to  the  Kssimieh,  and  we  can  trace  their  actual  possessions 
thus  far,  but  no  farther;  and  we  have,  therefore,  in  this  river,  the  Divider,  a 
sort  of  second  Jordan  to  the  Holy  Land. 

To  avoid  the  mud  in  the  plain,  we  will  take  down  to  the  shore,  and  follow 
its  windings  to  Tyre,  a  pleasant  ride  of  not  more  than  two  hours.  How  the 
river  meanders  and  doubles,  as  if  reluctant  to  lose  itself  in  the  sea !  Were  not 
Month  of  this  low  plain  unhealthy,  there  would  be  a  large  town  near  the  mouth  of  the 
tbo  liTor.  j^y^^  j^  lg  |.|^g  ^^  fishing-ground  in  all  this  part  of  the  coast,  and  the 
markets  are  often  supplied  firom  here,  even  so  far  north  as  Beiriit.  The  direct 
road  to  Tyre  passes  below  some  ruins  on  the  hill  side,  called  Miihaibeeb,  and 
there  are  many  evidences  thereabout  of  a  former  population  thick  as  bees. 

Farther  toward  the  city  is  the  fountain  Babfik,  which  Pooocke  calls  Bakwok, 
and  around  it  are  traces  of  an  ancient  city.  An  aqueduct  once  earned  the 
water  over  the  southern  plain;  but,  like  most  other  works  of  utility  in  this  land, 
it  is  now  destroyed.  Here  we  have  a  considerable  ruin  on  the  shore,  and 
another  ahead  of  us,  which  must  have  been  a  large  city.  These  fragments  of 
unfortunate  ships  along  the  beach  show  that  this  celebrated  mart  of  trade  hsii 
but  an  insecure  roadst^ui  The  only  protection  for  vessels,  except  the  island 
itself,  is  that  wall  of  rocks,  which  extends  from  the  north-west  comer  of  the 
ishind  a  mile  or  more  into  the  sea»  in  a  line  parallel  to  the  coast;  but  they  are 
not  continuous,  and  are  too  low  to  present  any  adequate  obstacle  to  the  waves 
during  a  storm.  In  1834  I  lay  eleven  days  behind  them  in  a  crazy  Italian 
brig,  and  found  it  a  most  insecure  berth.  We  were  often  in  the  utmost  dan- 
ger of  coming  on  shore.  In  ancient  tines,  however,  the  smaller  shipping  then 
in  use  found  shelter  in  a  harbour  within  the  city,  where  boats  still  ride  in  per- 
fect safety  during  the  wildest  gales.    Benjamin  of  Tudela,  in  his  usual  style  of 
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exaggeration,  sajs  that  this  was  the  finest  harhour  in  the  world.    It  was,  no  cuaptsb 
dodb^  laiger  in  the  eleventh  centuiy,  when  that  traveller  saw  it,  than  at  pre-     ^"- 
tent;  deeper  also,  and  much  better  protected;  still,  it  must  always  have  been 
too  confined  and  shaUow  for  any  bat  small  coasting  crafL 

Look  now  at  Jebel  es  Sheikh,  towering  above  the  mountains  to  the  Borth-  Hoont 
east    This  is  one  of  the  most  striking  and  impressive  views  of  Hermon  you  "®™*^ 
wiD  ever  have.    Tou  observe  that  the  north  end  is  much  higher  than  the 
tooth,  and  the  centre  is  lower  than  either.    The  old  Sheikh,  therefore,  seems 
to  have  at  least  two  heads;  and  this  may  be  the  reason  why  the  name  is  some- 
times plural,  or  dual,  in  the  poetic  books  of  the  Bible. 

Who  can  realize  that  yon  insignificant  village  is  Tyre,  the  city  that  said,  '*  I 
am  a  god;  I  sit  in  the  seat  of  God?"^ 

It  is  all  that  remains  of  her.  But  weep  not  for  Tyre.  This  very  silence  and  Tjn. 
solitude  are  most  ek)quent  and  emphatic  on  themes  of  the  last  importance  to 
the  repose  of  Christian  faith.  True,  indeed,  the  imagination  is  disappointed. 
There  is  nothing  here  of  that  which  led  Joshua  to  call  it  "  the  strong  city  "  more 
than  three  thousand  years  ago^ — ^nothing  of  that  mighty  metropolis  which 
bftffled  the  proud  Nebuchadnezzar  and  all  his  power  for  thirteen  years,  until 
every  head  in  his  army  was  bald,  and  eveiy  shoulder  peeled  in  the  hard  service 
against  Tyrus'— nothing  in  this  wretched  roadstead  and  empty  harbour  to  re- 
mind one  of  the  times  when  merry  mariners  did  sing  in  her  markets— no  visible 
trace  of  those  towering  ramparts  which  so  long  resisted  the  utmost  efibrts  of 
the  great  Alexander.  All  have  vanished  utterly  like  a  troubled  dream.  But 
the  Christian  would  not  have  it  otherwise.  The  very  veracity  of  Jehovah 
stands  pledged,  or  seems  to  be,  to  keep  it  so :  '*  Behold,  I  am  against  thee,  0  Vrwph^ 
Tjrua,  and  will  cause  many  nations  to  come  up  against  thee,  as  the  sea  causeth  ^^ 
his  waves  to  come  up;  and  they  shall  destroy  the  walls  of  Tyrus,  and  break 
down  her  towen.  I  will  also  scrape  her  dust  from  her,  and  make  her  like  the  top 
of  a  rock.  And  it  shall  be  a  place  for  the  spreading  of  nets  in  the  midst  of  the 
sea,  for  I  have  spoken  it,  saith  the  Lord  Qod."  *  As  she  now  is,  and  has  long  been, 
Tyre  is  Ood's  witness;  but  great,  powerful,  and  populous,  she  would  be  the 
infideTs  boast  This,  however,  she  cannot^  will  not  be.  Tyre  will  never  rise 
flrom  her  dust  to  falsify  the  voice  of  prophecy.  Nor  can  I  make  any  lamenta- 
tion for  her;  she  is  a  greater  blessing  to  the  world  now  than  in  the  day  of  her 
highest  proq>eritj. 

>  bek.  xxrta.  SL  •  J<Mh.  zIjl  S9.  *  Exek.  xziz.  18.  *  Exek.  zzvl  »-A. 
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February  STtta. 

We  have  now  been  two  days  wandering  over  the  rains  of  Tyre,  and  I  under- 
stand the  topography  of  the  whole  neighbourhood  perfectly;  indeed,  Dr.  Rob- 
inson had  made  me  better  acquainted  with  this  place  and  its  surroundings  than 
any  other  which  we  have  yet  visited. 

His  description,  though  the  best  we  have,  will  nevertheless  bear  amendments 
For  example,  the  land  does  not  project  to  the  south  of  the  causeway,  as  he  re- 
presents, but  it  does  to  the  north  and  north-west  The  west  end  of  the  island 
is  not  wholly  a  ledge  of  rugged,  picturesque  rocks;  there  are  a  few  such,  bov> 
ever,  at  the  south-west  comer.  And  again,  it  does  not  correspond  veiy  dosely 
with  fact  to  represent  this  as  originally  a  lon^,  narrow  island.  It  was  scaroelj 
a  mile  in  length,  and  not  much  less  in  breadth,  measuring,  from  the  extreme 
angle  of  the  island,  some  four  hundred  paces  to  the  east  of  the  present  wall  of 


*  [We  give,  abridged.  Dr.  Robinson's  account  of  Tyre,  referred  to  fn  the  text:— **  The  penlnsola 
on  which  Tyre,  now  Sllr,  was  built,  was  originally  a  long,  narrow  island,  parallel  to  the  ^ore, 
and  distant  from  It  less  than  half  a  mile.  .  .  .  The  isthmus  was  first  created  by  the  fiunoua  canee 
way  of  Alexander  the  Great,  [who  could  not  take  nor  reach  the  city  without  connecting  It  In 
this  way  with  the  mainland].  ...  At  present,  the  isthmus  cannot  be  much  leas  than  half  a  mOe 
in  width.  ...  It  lies  between  the  shore  and  the  more  northern  part  of  the  Island,  so  that  th« 
latter,  as  seen  from  the  shore,  seems  to  project  farther  toward  the  eonth  of  the  Isthmm  than 
towarfl  tlie  north,  and  forms  here  a  larger  bay,  although  the  harbour,  or  rather  road  in  which 
ressels  lie,  is  that  on  the  north.  The  Island  as  such,  is  not  more  than  a  mile  in  length.  The  part 
which  projects  on  the  south  beyond  the  isthmus,  Is  perhaps  a  Quatter  of  a  mile  broad«  and  U 
rocky  and  unoTen.  It  Is  now  nnooccnpied  except  by  fishermen,  as  *  a  place  to  spread  nets  upon.* 
Tlie  southern  wall  of  tlie  city  rans  across  the  Island,  nearly  on  a  line  with  the  south  side  of  tho 
Isthmua  The  present  city  stands  upon  the  Junction  of  the  Island  and  Isthmna  .  .  .  The  western 
coast  of  the  Island  is  wholly  a  ledge  of  rugged,  picturesque  rocka  .  .  .  The  present  Sfir  is  nochlnc 
more  than  a  market  town,  hardly  dnerving  the  name  of  a  city.  Its  chief  export  Is  the  iobacco 
raised  from  the  neighbouring  hilla  The  houses  are  for  the  most  part  mere  hoTela  The  streets 
are  narrow  lanes,  crooked  and  filthy.  Tet  the  many  scattered  palm>trees  throw  OTer  the  dty  ma 
Oriental  charm.**— VoL  IL  pp.  468-467. 

Tyre,  as  is  well  known,  suffered  two  memorable  riegesL  one  from  Nebuchadneasar,  the  other 
from  Alexander  the  Great  It  became  the  seat  of  a  Christian  church,  then  passed  under  M aho> 
roeUn  rule,  and  continued  so  till  the  time  of  the  Crusades.  The  Christians  kept  pooeesslon  of 
it  for  a  long  time,  but  at  last,  about  the  end  of  the  thirteenth  century,  it  was  destroyed  by  th« 
Sarscena  It  has  nerer  recovered  from  the  desolation  then  brought  upon  tt  Its  orerthrov 
was  a  special  subject  of  pftiphecy.— En.] 
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the  ritj.    To  be  very  Kennte,  it  m  thirteen  hnndred  &nd  tventf-five  paces  oha? 
one  WAT,  uid  ten  hundred  &Dd  thlrtj-six  the  other.  ^ 

The  cautewaj  does  not  "  lie  between  the  shoie  and  the  northern  p&rt  of  the  ib*  a 
ii1*nd,"  uid  it  Donld  Dot  have  reflected  much  credit  upon  the  u^acitj  of  Alex-  '•v 
Bndei'i  engineen  to  have  carried  it  in  that  direction,  becanse  the  BtMut  ia 
br(«deT,  and  the  aea  deeper  there  than  toward  the  aoutb  end.  Alexander 
would,  of  conne,  hnild  his  work  where  there  nae  the  least  depth  and  shortest 
distaoce.  The  poiot  of  the  island  which  extended  farthest  toward  the  main- 
land lie*  direct);  east  of  the  ftntnlaia  uearl;  three  hundred  paces,  as  appears 
fivni  the  remains  of  Tjre's  moat  ancient  wall  at  that  place.  These  ver;  inter- 
esting remains  were  ancoTered  b;  quarriers  some  three  years  ago,  but  as  the 
■tones  were  too  hearrfortheir  purpose,  the;  left  them,  and  the;  are  now  nearl/ 
hmied  again  bf  tbe  shifting  sand.  From  this  point  the  island  fell  back  rapidlj 
toward  the  north-west,  and  more  gradually  toward  the  south-west  I  doubt  not 
but  that  Aleiander'i  work  first  touched  this  projecting  angle.  The  largest 
p«rt  of  the  causeway,  however,  lies  to  the  south  of  it,  and  tbe  wind  from  that 
direction  has  there  thrown  up  the  greatest  amount  of  sand. 

Thereyet  remains  one  solitary  specimen  of  Tyre's  great  sea-wall,  that  mighty  om  « 
bulwark  which  no  enemy  could  o<rerthro«.    At  the  extreme  northern  end  of  ''"^ 
tbe  island,  a  stone  nearly  Kventeen  feet  long  and  six  and  a  half  thick,  rests 
]a*t  where  Tyrian  architectt  placed  it  thousands  of  years  ago.    As  in  every 


caM  that  I  hare  examined,  the  foundation  Ud  for  these  gigantic  blocks  i« 
male  with  atone  comparatively  small.    When  the  sea  is  quiet  we  will  visit 
thia  interesting  portdon  of  the  old  wall 
I  do  Dot  believe  that  there  ever  wiw  an  avaihlde  harbour  south  rf  tbe  island.  DMon. 
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PART     Not  only  is  the  water  too  shallow,  hut- the  south-west  and  west  winds  render 
'•       it  utterly  unsafe  to  anchor  there.    When,  therefore,  authors  speak  of  two,  I 
suppose  they  must  refer  to  the  inner  harbour  and  outer  roadstead,  both  of 
which  are  on  the  north  of  the  island.    The  natives,  it  is  tme,  have  a  trsditton 
that  there  wss  a  harbour  on  the  south ;  but  their  story  is  connected  with  in- 
credible fkbles  about  a  wall  built  by  Alexander  through  the  deep  sea  to  Ras 
el  Baiyod,  a  distance  of  eight  or  ten  miles ! 
Orxnite        The  numberof  granite  columns  that  lie  in  the  sea,  particularly  on  the  north 
columns.    ^^  ^y^^  island,  is  surprising.    The  east  wall  of  the  inner  harbour  is  entirely 
founded  upon  them,  and  they  are  thickly  spread  over  the  bottom  of  the  sea  on 
every  side.    I  have  often  rowed  leisurely  around  the  island  to  look  at  them 
when  the  surface  was  perfectly  calm,  and  always  with  astonishment.    Tyre 
must  have  been  a  city  of  columns  and  temples  par  excellence.    The  whole 
north  end  appears  to  have  been  one  vast  colonnade. 

The  land  aJong  the  western  shore,  and  the  entire  south  half  of  the  island,  is 
now  given  up  to  cultivation,  pasturage,  and  the  general  cemetery  of  the  town ; 
and  her&>are  found  the  remains  of  those  splendid  edifices  for  which  Tyre  was 
celebrated.  About  three  yean  ago,  the  quarriers  who  were  digging  out  stone 
for  the  government  barracks  at  Beiriit  uncovered  a  large  hajtai^ehr—d/oat—tk 
few  feet  below  the  surface.  Descending  throughrubbish  some  ten  feet  &rther, 
they  came  upon  a  beautiful  marble  pavement,  among  a  oonliised  mass  of 
columns  of  every  size  and  variety  of  rock.  I  went  down  and  groped  about 
amid  these  prostrate  columns,  and  found  the  bases  of  some  still  in  their  oiiginal 
Rninr  of  a  positions,— parts  of  what  was  once  a  superb  temple.  One  firagment  of  verd 
teinpie.  antique  was  particularly  beautiful.  In  an  adjoining  quarry  they  had  just 
turned  out  a  marble  statue  of  a  female  figure,  full  sized,  modestly  robed,  and 
in  admirable  preservation.  May  not  this  be  the  site  and  the  remains  of  the 
famous  temple  of  Belus,  or  of  Jupiter  Olympus,  both  mentioned  by  Dios ;  or 
of  Astarte,  or  Hercules,  described  by  Menander  ?  It  is  the  centre  and  highest 
part  of  the  island,  and  must  have  been  very  conspicuous  from  the  sesL  The 
mind  becomes  quite  bewildered  with  the  mighty  revolutions  and  desolations 
which  such  excavations  reveal  The  floor  above  these  remains  is  the  same  in 
kind  as  those  now  made  in  Tyre ;  but  the  house  to  which  it  belonged  has  wholly 
Great  an-  disappeared,  and  must  have  been  destroyed  before  the  city  of  the  middle  ages 
tiqakty.  ^^  hxult^  foT  it  is  outsido  of  the  walls ;  and  yet  the  ruins  of  this  temple  were 
then  buried  so  deep  below  the  surface,  that  the  builder  probably  had  not  the 
slightest  idea  of  their  existence.  This  collection  of  columns  and  marble  floors 
was  again  covered  up  by  the  quarriers  in  their  search  for  available  stone ;  and 
the  unconscious  tourist  now  walks  heedlessly  over  wrecks  of  andent  splendour 
which  astonished  and  delighted  even  the  well-travelled  "  Father  of  History" 
four  centuries  before  the  birth  of  Christ.  The  entire  southern  half  of  the 
island  is  buried  deep  beneath  just  such  ruins ;  and  I  hope  the  day  is  not  dis- 
tant when  others  will  explore  them  besides  poor  quairien,  rammaging  for 
building-stone  at  so  many  piastres  per  hundred. 
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Should  any  one  aak  increduloiuly,  Where  are  the  stones  of  andent  Tyre  ?—  ohaptxr 
where,  at  kaat,  the  remams  of  thoee  lofty  towers  and  triple  walls  which  so     ^^^ 
excited  the  wonder  and  admiration  of  the  Crusaders  only  some  seven  centuries  nie  Tjre 
ago  f-- the  preceding  incidents  will  furnish  a  satisfactoiy  reply.    They  are  ofthecro- 
found  in  this  depth  of  ruins,  spread  over  the  island,  and  over  the  causeway  of     ^^ 
Alexander;  they  are  found  in  her  choked-up  harbour  and  at  the  bottom  of  her 
sea.    Th^  are  at  Acre,  and  JopiM,  and  Beirut,  and  in  the  rubbish  of  all  those 
citiea.    In  fact,  the  only  wonder  is,  that  so  much  still  remains  to  reveal  and 
confirm  the  ancient  greatness  of  this  Phoenician  capital 

Do  you  suppose  that  the  fountain  outside  of  the  gate  has  any  connection 
withRaael'Ain? 

The  period  of  Tyre's  greatest  extent  and  glory  was  before  the  causeway  was 
made,  uid  it  is  not  probable  that  an  aqueduct  was  carried  under  the  sea ;  and, 
besides,  this  fountain  is  not  on  the  edge  of  the  island  nearest  the  mainland,  as  Water 
it  would  have  been  had  such  an  aqueduct  been  constructed,  but  three  hundred  f^^^iJ^^ 
paces  farther  west,  in  the  interior  of  the  original  island.  There  is  no  need  of 
such  a  hypothesis  to  explain  any  apparent  mystery  about  this  fountain.  The 
strata  along  the  coast  dip  toward  the  sea,  and  pass  under  it.  Where  they 
terminate  abruptly  at  the  shore,  innumerable  streams  of  water  run  out  on  a 
level  with  the  surface  and  below  it  There  are  hundreds  of  such  streams  along 
this  coast,  and  some  of  tbem  very  large.  A  little  north  of  Ruad— the  Arvad 
of  the  Bible— a  fountain  bursts  up  from  the  bottom  of  the  sea,  of  such  enor- 
lucAis  sise  and  power  during  the  rainy  months  as  to  make  the  whole  surface 
bitil  like  a  caldron.  Now,  apply  this  to  our  fountain.  The  strata  of  the  plain 
opposite  the  city  dip  under  the  sea  at  a  very  small  angle,  and,  of  course,  pass 
lielow  the  isUnd.  A  shaft  sunk  only  a  few  feet  deep  will  reach  a  stratum  that 
extends  to  the  mainland,  and  water  running  beneath  that  stratum  will  pass 
under  the  island.  Cut  off  such  a  stream  by  your  shaft,  and  the  water  will 
rise  as  high  as  the  conditions  of  the  strata  on  the  neighbouring  plain  will 
admit.  Accordingly  the  people  will  tell  you  that  water  can  be  found  on  any 
part  of  the  island  by  digging  to  the  proper  depth.  It  will  generally  be  some- 
what brackish,  and  this  is  to  be  expected  from  the  close  proximity  to  the  sea. 
These  facts  explain,  as  I  believe,  how  it  was  that  the  Tyrians  could  sustain 
such  pfotracted  sieges,  as  we  know  from  history  they  repeatedly  did.  They 
appear  never  to  have  been  straiteoed  for  water,  because  they  had  a  supply  on 
their  own  little  island  which  the  besiegers  could  not  cut  off. 

Have  you  ever  seen  the  shell-fish  from  which  the  far-famed  Tyrian  purple 
was  obtiuned  ? 

That  variety  of  the  murex  from  which  this  dye  was  procured  is  found  all  along  TjT\aA 
this  ooost,  but  it  abounds  most  around  the  Bay  of  Acre.    So  also  the  Helix  p^it^*' 
Janthina,  from  which  a  blue,  with  a  delicate  purple  or  lilac  tinge,  may  be 
t-ztractod,  is  equally  abundant.    After  a  storm  in  winter  you  may  gather 
thousands  of  them  from  the  sandy  beach  south  of  Sidon.    They  are  so  ex- 
tremely fragile  that  the  waves  soon  grind  tbem  to  dust    A  kind  of  Buccinum 
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Bnnc  by 
Uuin«r. 


is  found  here  at  Tyre,  which  has  a  dark  crimson  ooloaring  matter  about  it, 
with  a  bluish  livid  tinge.  According  to  ancient  authors,  this  was  used  to 
vary  the  shades  of  the  purple.  Pliny  says  the  Tyrians  ground  the  shell  in 
mills  to  get  at  the  dye.  This  oould  not  have  been  the  only  process,  because 
the  remnants  of  these  shells  found  in  pits  along  the  south-eastern  shore  of  our 
ishind  were  certainly  broken  or  mashed,  and  not  ground ;  and  the  same  is  true 
with  the  shells  on  the  south  of  the  wall  at  Sidon. 

This  Tyrian  purple  was  celebrated  in  Greece  even  in  the  remote  age  of 
Ilomer,  who  sings  of 

"  Belts. 
Tliat,  rich  with  TyrUn  dyt,  refulgent  glowed.** 


A  ice  of 
Tjrre. 


•lut 

JOttllUA. 


Tviua." 


The  references  to  these  colours  of  red,  purple,  and  scariet  in  the  Bible,  are 
more  ancient  still ;  indeed,  from  Genesis  to  Revelation  they  are  so  numerous, 
and  so  mingled  and  blended  together,  that  it  is  almost  impossible  to  particu- 
larize them.  Nor  is  it  necessary ;  the  merest  child  can  turn  to  a  score  of  them. 
And  these  colours  are  equally  prevalent  and  popular  at  the  present  day  among 
all  classes  of  Orientals. 

These  and  other  matters,  which  connect  the  history  of  Tyre  with  that  of  the 
people  of  God,  are  invested  with  pecidiar  interest ;  and  I  have  long  desired 
to  become  intimately  and  accurately  acquainted  with  them.  I  encounter  a 
difficulty  at  the  very  beginning  of  her  story.  Isaiah  calls  Tyre  the  **  daughter 
of  Sidon  ;"^  and  Joshua  mentions  the  '*  strong  city  Tyre''  in  describing  the 
boundary  of  Asher  ;*  from  which  it  is  certain  that  she  wss  not  a  very  young 
daughter  even  at  the  conquest  of  Canaan  by  the  Jews.  Tet  Josephus,  in 
stating  the  exact  time  in  which  Solomon's  temple  was  built,  says  there  had 
passed  two  hundred  and  forty  years  from  the  founding  of  Tyre  to  the  building 
of  the  temple ;  but  Joshua  lived  more  than  four  hundred  years  before  Solomon. 
Here  is  a  discrepancy  of  more  than  two  hundred  years. 

There  is ;  and  it  is  possible  that  Josephus  wrote  four  hundred  and  forty 
instead  of  two  hundred  and  forty.  Such  errors  in  copying  might  easily  occur. 
But  Josephus  lived  after  the  beginning  of  the  Christian  era,  and  may  have 
had  in  his  mind  the  city  that  then  existed,  and  all  agree  that  it  was  built 
long  after  continental  Tyre.  Tliis  Palai  Tyrus  had  been  totally  subverted  for 
seven  hundred  years  when  the  Jewish  historian  wrote,  and  he  may  have 
dropped  it  out  of  view  entirely,  and  spoken  only  of  that  city  concerning 
which  the  Roman  world  would  feel  interested.  Insular  Tyre  was  very  likely 
not  built  more  than  two  hundred  and  forty  years  before  the  time  of  Solomon. 
At  any  rate,  the  testimony  of  Joshua  that  there  was  a  Tyre  in  his  day  is  de- 
cisive ;  and  if  the  statement  of  Josephus  could  in  no  way  be  reconciled  with 
it,  we  should  not  hesitate  which  to  believe.  I  understand  him^  however,  to 
refer  to  diflferent  cities,  and  thus  there  is  no  contradiction. 


1  Im.  xxiiL  13. 


s  Joih.  xix.  29. 
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Where  do  yoa  find  the  site  of  continental  Tyre  ?  chaptir 

It  extended,  I  suppose,  from  the  great  fountains  of  Ras  el  'A in  northward,     ^"'- 
indaded  the  long,  low  Tell  Habeish  as  its  acropolis,  and  in  its  greatest  pros-  site  of 
perity  probably  reached  the  shore  opposite  the  island.    The  whole  of  the  Tell  Contin- 
U  full  of  buried  foundations.    Beschid  Pasha,  the  present  grand  vizier,  has  ^    ^^^ 
purchased  this  neighbourhood,  and  within  two  years  has  planted  fifty  thousand  BooRht  by 
mulberry-trees,  besides  olives  and  fruit-trees,  and  seems   determined  to  ^^^^ 
reriTe  the  place  again.    But  the  people  say  the  enterprise  must  fail,  because 
God  has  declared  that  Tyre  shall  never  be  rebuilt    Thus  far  the  success  is 
not  yety  satisfiwtory.     The  mulberry-trees  flourish  well  enough,  but  the 
place  has  proved  so  unhealthy  that  the  peasants  refuse  to  reside  there.    Last 
summer  the  pasha's  agent  had  workmen  erecting  houses  on  Tell  Habeish, 
and  I  was  greatly  interested  to  see  that  wherever  the  men  dug  for  founda- 
tions, they  came  upon  old  works,  which  must  have  belonged  to  what 
Diodons  called  Palai  Tyrus  in  his  day.    Pliny  says  that  it  was  thirty  fur- 
longs from  insular  Tyre  to  the  south,  which  agrees  with  this  locality,  and  with 
no  other. 

This  was  that  joyous  city,  '*  whose  antiquity  was  of  ancient  days,"  even 
when  Isaiah  sang  the  burden  of  Tyre,  "  the  crowning  city,  whose  merchants 
are  princes,  whose  traffickers  are  the  honourable  of  the  earth.''  ^    The  Lord  of 
Ho«te  proposed  by  this  utter  overthrow  to  stain  the  pride  of  all  glory,  and  to 
bring  into  contempt  all  the  honourable  of  the  earth.    It  is  of  this  city  that 
Ezekiel  says,  **  Thou  shalt  be  a  terror,  and  never  shalt  be  any  more."  ^    And,  Nerer 
so  fiar  as  one  can  judge,  it  will  never  be  a  city  again.    Alexander,  as  Arrian  H^*^'^/^ 
relates,  scraped  off  the  very  dust  of  old  Tyre  to  build  his  causeway,  and  now  ^gaiiL 
you  can  find  none  of  the  remains  except  by  digging  below  the  surface.    Even 
this  feeble  attempt  of  Reschid  Pasha  to  revive  the  site  of  old  Tyre  has  proved 
a  losing  speculation.    It  is  so  sickly  that  not  even  a  village  of  any  size  can  be 
established  there,  and,  should  the  plain  become,  again  densely  peopled,  the 
villagei  will  be  built  at  a  distance  from  this  fatal  spotw 

In  the  prophecies  relating  to  Tyre,  there  seems  to  be  a  blending  together  of  The  t\ro 
the  continental  and  the  insular  city,  so  that  it  is  often  difficult  to  distinguish  '^^^*^ '° 

u*  u     #*u    A—    •  i.  prophecy 

which  of  the  two  is  meant 

There  is ;  but  this  is  in  entire  accordance  with  the  general  method  of 
prophetic  announcements.  Those  of  our  Saviour  in  regard  to  the  destruction 
of  the  city  and  temple  of  Jerusalem  are  mixed  up  with  other  matters  con- 
nected with,  or  analogous  to  that  great  event,  and  it  is  impossible  now  to 
assign  to  each  its  proper  part.  There  is,  in  reality^  a  propriety  in  thus  joining 
together  continental  and  insular  Tyre.  The  same  people— guilty  of  the  same 
vices — they  deserved  and  received  the  same  judgments,  though  in  different 
degrees  and  at  various  times.  The  one  was  totally  destroyed,  never  to  rise 
again ;  the  other  repeatedly  overwhelmed,  but  again  partially  reviving,  just  as 

*  In.  xxilL  7,  S,  9.  *  Ezck.  xxytii.  3a 
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pARf  the  waole  drift  of  the  prophecieB  would  lead  us  to  expect  Indeed,  it  if 
'•  nearly  certain  that  the  two  citieii  were  actually  connected  long  before 
Alexander  joined  the  isUnd  to  the  coast,  and  thus  there  would  be  no  impropiiety 
in  speaking  of  them  as  one  great  whole.  Joeephus,  in  his  oontroverqr  with 
Apion,  states  distinctly,  on  the  authority  of  Dius,  who,  he  says,  wrote  the 
Phoenician  history  accurately,  that  Hiram  joined  the  temple  of  Jupiter 
Olympus,  which  stood  before  on  an  island  by  itself,  to  the  city  by  raising  a 
causeway  between  them.  There  never  has  been  more  than  one  island  here, 
and  the  causeway  must  have  joined  that  to  the  mainland.  Thus  the  ancient 
city  and  the  island  were  connected  even  in  the  time  of  Solomon ;  nor  would 
the  work  be  very  difficult,  owing  to  the  shallowness  of  the  water.  This,  with 
other  notices  of  Tyre  by  Menander  the  Sphesian,  render  it  highly  probable 
Ancient  that  continental  Tyre  extended  afeng  the  shore  from  Ras  el  'Ain  to  the 
extent,  inland;  and  this,  again,  agrees  with  the  stalbement  of  Pliny,  that  Tyre  waa 
nineteen  miles  in  circumference,  including  old  Tyre,  but  without  it  about  four. 
A  line  which  would  now  include  the  island  and  Ras  el  'Ain  might  easily  be  so 
drawn  as  to  be  nineteen  miles  long,  while  the  utmost  extent  of  the  walls 
around  the  island  alone  would  be  nearly  four  mUes,  as  Pliny  has  it 

The  history  of  this  fallen  representative  of  ancient  wealth,  commerce,  and 
civilization  spreads  over  so  many  ages  of  stirring  activity— there  is  so  much  to 
be  seen,  and  so  many  ai»  the  reflections  suggested  by  what  is  no  longer  to  be 
seen,  that  one  becomes  quite  bewildered. 

It  is,  indeed,  long  since  Joshua  divided  yonder  hills  and  valleys  between 
Asher  and  Naphtali,  and  during  a  large  portion  of  this  time  Tyre  waa  the 
Ancient  most  splendid  city,  perhaps,  in  the  world.  In  the  days  of  David  and  Sdomoa 
ffiory.  ^^^  ^gg  gj^iQ  QQ^  merely  to  maintain  htr  independence  in  presence  of  these 
mighty  conquerors,  but  by  her  unrivalled  skill  in  arts  and  architecture  she 
became  an  honoured  ally  and  necessaiy  partner  in  the  enterprise  of  building  a 
temple  for  the  Most  High  to  dwell  in.  From  this  time  she  is  associated,  mora 
or  less  intimately,  with  the  histoiy  of  God*8  chosen  people  for  a  thousand 
years.  They  had,  in  general,  the  same  enemies,  and,  to  a  certain  extent, 
shared  the  same  fortunes.  When  the  king9  of  Nineveh,  or  Babylon,  or  of 
]$gypt  came  against  the  land  of  Israel,  they  attacked  Tyre  alsa  Yet,  in 
spite  of  all  her  enemies,  she  flourished  beyond  a  parable.  The  Hebrew 
historians,  prophets,  and  poets  constantly  allude  to  her  power,  wealth, 
luxiiiy,  and  vices;  and  Ezekiel  seems  to  tax  the  entire  geograpliy  of  the  known 
world  to  set  forth  the  extent  of  her  commerce  and  the  multitude  of  her 
snbM-  riches.  It  would  take  a  volume  to  trace  the  varied  fortunes  of  Tyre  through 
w!!!"i.  Egyptian,  Chaldean,  Macedonian,  Roman,  Saracenic,  Frank,  and  Turkish 
dynasties,  down  to  the  present  wretched  representative  of  so  much  greatness 
and  glory.  With  but  few  exceptions,  it  is  now  a  cluster  of  miserable  huts, 
inhabited  by  about  three  thousand  five  hundred  impoverished  Metawdies  and 
Arab  Christians,  destit\ite  alike  of  education,  of  arts,  and  of  enterprise,  cony- 
iiig  on  Willi  Egypt  a  small  trade  in  tobacco  from  the  neighbouring  hills,  and 


history. 
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sf  Ittfa  mill-filones  from  the  Haunm.   This  is  a  sony  schedule  for  the  name  of  oba?tir 
Tyn,  but  it  is  aboat  all  she  can  exhibit :—  ""' 

"  Dim  Is  her  gloiy,  gone  her  &me^  Pretent 

BerboMtadwealtbhMfled;  "tA^ 

On  her  pnmd  rock,  alas!  h«r  shame. 
The  flsher's  nek  Is  spread. 

The  Tyrlaa  harp  has  slombered  long, 

And  Tnia's  mirth  is  low ; 
The  thnbrd,  duldmer,  and  song 

Are  hashed,  or  wake  to  woe.** 

It  isy  indeed,  a  fearful  falling  off  from  the  catalogue  in  the  27th  chapter  of 
EzekieL  Can  you  follow  the  geography  of  the  prophet  with  any  degree  of 
oertatnty? 

Not  in  ail  cases,  but  we  can  make  a  nearer  approximation  than  might  be 
supposed.  It  well  deserves  a  careful  study;  for,  judged  by  its  undoubted 
antiqoityi  it  is  the  most  important  geographical  document,  and  by  far  the 
most  suggestive  commercial  tariff  in  existence ;  and  now  is  the  time,  and  this  Extent 
the  place,  to  examine  it  with  pleasure  and  profit.  Undeterred,  therefore,  by  ^  ^™' 
its  length,  let  us  read  over  this  27tb  chapter  of  Ezekiel,  and  a  few  very  brief 
additions  to  the  text  will  show  how  many  of  the  countries  named  are  now 
known,  and  how  £ur  the  commodities  and  the  characteristics  ascribed  to  them 
still  hold  good. 

''  0  thou  that  are  situate  at  the  entry  of  the  sea'*— beautifully  significant  of  EseUei 
coutinenta!  and  insular  Tyre  upited-^"a  merchant  of  the  people  for  many  isles,  "^^ 
thus  saith  the  Lord  God :  0  Tyrus,  thou  hast  said,  I  am  of  perfect  beauty. 
They  have  made  all  thy  ship  boards  of  fir-trees  from  Senir  (Mount  Hermon), 
and  of  eedars  from  Lebanon  have  they  made  thy  masts.     Of  the  oaks  of 
Bashan  have  they  made  thine  oars,  and  thy  benches  of  ivory  brought  out  of 
the  isles  of  Chittim  (Cyprus  and  the  Grecian  islands).    Fine  linen,  with 
hroidered  work  from  £gypt,  was  that  which  thou  spreadest  forth  to  be  thy 
sail  (and  Egypt  still  deals  laigely  in  linen,  though  not  remarkably  'fine^; 
purple  and  scarlet  from  Elisbah  (Greek  islands  and  neighbouring  nations)  was 
that  which  covered  thee.   The  inhabitants  of  Sidon  and  Arvad  were  thy  mari- 
ners (Arvad  is  now  wholly  inhabited  by  mariners).    The  ancients  of  Gebal 
were  thy  calkers  (and  their  city  is  still  found  on  the  shore  north  of  Ruad ;  or, 
if  JebeSl  be  meant,  tar  and  pitch  for  calking  is  now  made  on  the  mountains  Ancient 
above  it).    They  of  Peisia,  and  of  Xud,  and  of  Phut  were  in  thine  army  (Phud  ^^ 
and  Lud  were  in  Mesopotami4^).    Tarsbish  (Tarsus  in  Ciiicia,  possibly  Tar- 
teffius  in  Spain)  was  tby  merchant,  with  silver,  iron,  tin,  and  lead  (and  in 
tjuth  these  r^;ions  rich  mines  of  these  metals  abounded  in  ancient  days,  and 
are  still  found).    Javan,  Tubal,  and  Meshech  (Northern  Asia  Minor,  Georgia, 
and  Cixcassia)  traded  the  persons  of  men  (as  they  still  do,  or  more  frequently 

1  Jndith  iL  33. 
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PART  the  peraons  of  women).  They  of  the  house  of  Togarmah  (Armenia)  traded  in 
'•  thy  fairs  with  horses  and  mules  (and  this  countiy  is  still  celebrated  for  its 
horses).  The  men  of  Dedan  (Ethiopia  and  along  the  Red  Sea)  brought  thee 
for  a  present  horns  of  ivory  and  ebony.  Syria  occupied  in  thy  fairs  with  emer- 
alds, purple,  and  broidered  work,  and  fine  linen,  and  coral,  and  agate.  Jodah 
and  the  land  of  Israel  traded  in  thy  market  wheat  of  Minnith  and  Pannag  (in 
the  Howran^),  and  honey,  and  oil,  and  balm.  Damascus  was  thy  merchant  in 
wine  of  Helbon  (Aleppo,  or  more  probably  from  a  city  some  twenty  miles  north 
of  Damascus)  and  white  wool  Dan  and  Javan  going  to  and  fro  (Arabs  from 
the  Persian  Gulf)  occupied  in  thy  fairs:  bright  iron,  cassia,  and  calamus. 
Dedan  in  South  Arabia,  and  all  the  princes  of  Eedar,  occupied  with  thee  in 
lambs,  rams,  and  goats  (and  Southern  Palestine  is  now  supplied  with  them 
from  the  same  regions).  The  merchants  of  Sheba  and  Baamah  occupied  ia 
thy  fiurs  with  chief  of  all  spices,  and  with  all  precious  stones  and  gold.  (The 
Abyssinians  claim  Sheba,  and  Raamah  was  probably  in  the  same  r^on,  where 
spices  grow  and  precious  stones  are  gathered).  Uaran  and  Ganneh,  Eden  and 
Sheba,  Asshur  and  Chilmad  (which  ends  the  list,  were  countries  and  cittei 
along  the  Euphrates  and  Tigris),  they  were  merchants  in  all  sorts  of  things, 
blue  cloths,  broidered  work,  and  chests  of  rich  apparel,  bound  with  cords,  and 
made  of  cedar.  The  ships  of  Tarshish  did  sing  of  thee  in  thy  market,  aod 
thou  wast  replenished,  and  made  very  glorious  in  the  midst  of  the  seas." 

Extent  Thus  extensive  was  the  commerce  of  Tyre.    From  Abyssinia  and  Arabia  on 

the  south,  to  Armenia  and  Georgia  on  the  north,  and  frt>m  the  frontiers  of 
India  to  the  utmost  islands  of  Greece,  and,  indeed,  far  beyond  both,  came  to 
this  little  spot— the  caravans  by  land  and  the  ships  by  sea— a  commert»  larelj 
exceeded  in  extent  and  variety — a  concentration  of  wealth  and  luxury  which 
few  cities  of  any  age  or  country  could  boast  No  doubt  her  merchants  were 
princes,  and  her  traffickers  the  honourable  men  of  the  earth.  How  impressive 
the  change  !  Well  might  the  *' isles  shake  at  the  sound  of  her  falL**^  Uer 
present  utter  prostration  and  poverty  are  abundantly  sufficient  to  meet  the 
demands  of  prophecy,  even  without  reference  to  continental  Tyre,  which  has 
beeo  literally  wiped  ofif  the  map  of  the  earth.  She  has  sunk  down  to  the 
dust  beneath  the  heavy  "  burden"  of  prophecy ;  nor  can  she  ever  recover  her 
ancient  glory  without  a  succession  of  mighty  physical,  morale  and  political 
miracles,  such  as  the  world  hss  never  seen,  and  which  we  have  no  reason  to 
expect. 

Must  we  not  allow  a  veiy  wide  application  to  some  of  EzekieTs  names,  in 
order  to  compass  the  entire  range  of  Tyrian  commerce  ? 

c>mpre.       Ko  doubt ;  and  therefore  great  latitude  must  be  given  westward  to  Eli 

Mpre**     *^*^'  Chittim,  and  Tarshish,  and  northward  to  Javan,  Tubal,  and  Togarmah; 

•ioDi.        to  Aram,  Persia,  and  Dedan  eastward,  and  to  Sheba  and  Raamah  toward  the 
south.    Many  of  these  names  were  probably  applied  in  a  loose  way  to  regions 


of  com- 
merce. 
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but  little  known  and  of  vast  extent  Hiram  kad  ships  that  traded  from  ohaptbb 
Kdon-geber,  at  the  head  of  the  Gulf  of  Akabah^  out  into  the  Indian  Ocean,  ^'"- 
and  brought  from  Ophir,  once  in  three  years,  almug-trees,  precious  stones, 
silTer,  Wory,  apes,  and  peacocks.^  And  so,  also,  through  Cjuthage  and  Cadiz, 
their  commerce  spread  along  the  whole  northern  coast  of  Africa  and  southern 
shoroB  of  Europe,  and  even  to  Ireland  and  England.  Ezekiel  could  not  have 
been  ignorant  of  this,  and  it  is  fair  to  explain  his  catalogue  according  to  this 
large  interpretation. 

After  all,  the  commerce  of  Tyre  was  very  limited  in  variety  as  compared  Commerce 
vith  that  of  modem  times— neither  cotton,  nor  silk,  nor  rice,  nor  Indian  corn,  Umited 
nor  sugar,  nor  coffee,  nor  tea,  nor  tobacco,  nor  potatoes,  nor  oranges,  nor  any  witbmo- 
of  the  almost  countless  fruits  and  nuts  which  enrich  our  markets  of  the  present  dem. 
day.    It  is  fair  to  conclude  that  there  has  been  a  very  great  advance  in  all  the 
arts  of  life  since  that  early  day. 

2S<A.  It  has  taken  just  an  hour  to  ride  from  our  tent  to  this  celebrated  Bas  sas  ei 
el  'Ain.*  '^^ 

Andy  as  our  pace  has  been  more  rapid  than  usual,  the  distance  is  full  thirty 
furlongs,  and  our  ride  has  thus  corroborated  the  statement  of  Strabo  in  regard 
to  the  central  site  of  continental  Tyre,  though  the  whole  distance  from  Hiis  to 
the  island  most  hav&  been  occupied  by  the  city  and  suburbs  in  the  days  of  her 
greatest  prosperity  and  largest  extent 

These  poob — hirkehs,  you  call  them — ^are,  indeed,  extraordinary  structures, 
and  appear  to  be  very  ancient 

As  old,  perhaps,  as  the  pools  of  Solomon,  in  which  case  they  may  have  been  Wat^r 
erected  by  Hiram  himself,  the  friend  and  ally  of  the  wise  king.  These  vast  ^^^ 
masses  of  tufaceous  deposit  bear  convincing  evidence  of  extreme  antiquity. 
They  mark  the  line  of  the  aqueduct  which  connected  this  lowest  birkeh  with 
the  canal  which  led  the  water  from  the  other  two  northward  over  the  plain. 
It  moat  have  taken  hundreds,  if  not  thousands  of  years,  to  deposit  such  hills 
of  tuf^  and  yet  this  canal  itself  has  been  entirely  broken  away  for  centuries, 
no  one  knows  how  many.  The  supposition  that  Alexander  built  these  pools 
cannot  be  maintained  with  any  probability.  He  was  here  too  short  a  time, 
and  in  no  mood  of  mind  to  benefit  or  adorn  the  place  with  such  noble  cisterns. 
They  are  much  more  ancient  than  his  day.  I  have  the  impression  that  the 
(Id  aqoednct,  which  we  shall  trace  out  on  our  return  along  the  upper  edge  of 
the  plain  northward  to  that  fine  Tell  called  Mashdk,  describes  the  circuit,  in 
that  direction,  of  the  ancient  city  in  its  largest  extent    In  the  meanwhile, 

'  1  Kings Iz.  2S-S8;  and  z.  II,  22. 

*  [Uas  el  'Aln,  an  boor's  distance  from  Tyre,  wai  tbe  fountain-head  of  the  aqnedncts  by 
vhidk  the  dty  waa  anciently  supplied  with  water.  '*  It  Is  a  collection  of  large  funntaina,  where 
tUc  water  gosbea  op  in  8e?eral  places  with  great  force,  and  in  very  large  quantities. ...  In 
ritlcr  to  raise  tbem  to  a  htad  sufficient  to  carry  off  the  water  by  aqueducts,  the  ancients  built 
•nooil  tbem  elevated  reservoirs  with  walls  of  large  stores,  immensely  tbiclc,  and  fifteen  or 
twfBty  fleei  high.  There  are  fotu*  of  these  reservoirs  in  all  at  this  place.*'>-i!ofruMOM,  IL 
i-7  -El.  1 
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VAKT  you  observe  that  this  most  seaward  cistern  is  octagonal,  about  eighty  feet  in 
^  diameter,  and  twenty  deep.  This  large  volume  of  water  is  now  of  no  further 
use  than  to  drive  those  mills  atUwhed  to  its  walls,  after  which  it  flowi  down 
directly  into  the  sea.  Anciently,  however,  it  was  connected  with  the  great 
canal  which  carried  the  water  of  all  three  birkehs  to  the  city  and  over  the 
plain.  The  other  two  cisterns  are  some  twenty  rods  farther  east,  and  dose 
together. 

These  fountains  rise  from  the  bottom  of  this  shallow  vale,  which  deaoenda 
toward  the  soil  The  geological  cause  I  suppose  to  be  the  obtrusion  here  of  a 
thick  formation  of  that  unstzatified  sandstone  which  abounds  all  along  thia 
coast  The  water,  descending  from  the  eastern  mountuns,  meets  at  thia  point 
with  this  formation,  and  is  compelled  to  rise  to  the  surface  to  find  a  passage 
to  the  sea.  These  pools  were  built  around  the  separate  fountains  to  elevate 
the  water  sufficiently  high  to  irrigate  the  plain ;  and  it  might  be  raised  atilJ 
higher,  I  presume,  if  there  was  any  occasion  to  do  sa  These  two  are  not  so 
large  as  the  one  below,  and  the  water  of  both  is  not  equal  to  that  alone.  The 
upper  of  these  is  fifty-two  feet  by  forty-seven,  and  twelve  deep,  and  the  other 
fifty-two  by  thirty-six,  and  sixteen  deep;  and  the  channel  connecting  them  is 
forty-three  feet  long.  The  water  ente»  the  canal  from  the  second,  and  is  carried 
over  the  whole  plain  northward  to  Tell  M'ashiik,  and  in  ancient  days  to  the 
city  itself.  At  present,  however,  as  there  is  no  need  of  irrigation,  it  passes  out 
by  three  separate  channels,  and  drives  as  many  mills.  From  the  upper  one, 
also,  the  water  is  let  into  the  aqueduct,  which  crosses  the  wady  southward  on 
that  row  of  arches.  This  is  not  a  very  ancient  work ;  and,  indeed,  the  birkeh 
itself  seems  more  modem  than  the  other  two.  The  wails  of  the  second  birkeh 
vary  in  thickness  from  twenty-three  to  twelve  feet,  and  much  of  the  heavy 
casing-stone  has  been  carried  away.    Still  it  will  stand  for  thousands  of  years 

HadneM  of  to  come,  if  not  purposely  destroyed.    The  water  is  largely  imprecated  with 

kite  crater.  jiQ^^  ^^^  earthy  matter,  and  is  called  thuktl  (heavy)  by  the  Araba.  It  ia  con- 
sidered unhealthy,  and  the  locality  hereabouts  is  so  to  a  proverb;  neverthelesa, 
it  is  a  beautiful  place,  and  might  be  made  a  very  paradise  were  it  not  for  thia 
single  difficulty.  But  Eden  itself,  with  ague  and  jaundice,  would  be  a  miserable 
abode.  These  fine  geese  and  ducks,  however,  are  more  than  contented  witii 
it;  and  to  see  anything  so  truly  American,  so  clean,  and  so  happy,  ia  quite 
worth  the  ride  here  from  the  city. 

Uiid  of        Where  is  the  district  of  Cabul,  which  Solomon  gave  to  Hiram  in  return  for 

CabuL       hig  cedar  and  fir  trees  out  of  Lebanon  ? 

The  account  of  this  matter  in  1  Kings  Iz.  11-13  is  remarkable,  and  reads 
like  an  addition  to  the  history  by  a  later  hand.  Solomon  gave  Hiram  twenty 
cities  in  the  land  of  Galilee,  and  as  they  did  not  please  him,  he  called  the 
land  CabCil  unto  this  day.  What  day  ?  that  on  which  the  record  was  made,  I 
suppose.  These  twenty  cities  were  mere  villages,  of  course,  and  it  is  a  genuine 
Eastern  trick  to  dignify  a  small  present  with  a  pompous  name.  And  so  the 
reruoustrauce  of  Hiram  with  Solomon  is  very  natural,  *'  What  cities  are  these 
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which  thoa  bask  given  me,  my  hrother  f"  and  then  he  fastens  upon  the  gift  a  ohapt«i 
name  of  contempt — Cabiil,  vile  or  displeasing ;  a  mode  of  expressing  and  of  per-  J"^* 
petoating  dissatisfaction  eminently  Oriental  Josephos  says  that  these  cities 
were  not  fiur  from  Tyre;  but  this  throws  very  little  light  on  the  locality.  There 
is  a  Tillage  in  Wady  Sbaghiir,  east  of  Acre,  bearing  this  very  name.  This  may 
have  been  the  laigest,  and  the  other  nineteen  were  probably  small  places  im- 
mediately adjacent  to,  and  dependent  upon  it  Cabi!d  certainly  belonged  to 
Galilee,  and  this  is  the  only  place  in  that  district  bearing  that  name.  This 
identification  seems  to  make  the  dominion  of  Hiram  extend  southward  at  least 
to  Acre;  nor  is  this  unlikely,  for  the  sea-coast  was  never  in  actual  possession 
of  the  Jews,  And  so  Hiram  must  hare  ruled  over  Lebanon  above  Sidon,  and 
even  much  farther  north;  for  the  cedar  and  fir  which  he  famished  to  David 
and  Solomon  grew  on  the  mountains  east  and  north-east  of  Sidon.  We  may 
safely  conclude  that  at  that  early  day  Tyre  had  entirely  eclipsed  the  mother 
city,  if  she  had  not  actually  reduced  Sidon  to  a  mere  dependency  of  her  own. 

I  have  been  out  examining  the  remains  of  the  cathedral  mentioned  by  roost  CaUiednri 
visitants  to  Tyre.    It  must  have  been  a  noble  edifice.    Is  there  any  reason  to  ^  "^^^ 
doubt  that  these  ruins  belonged  to  that  grand  basilica  built  by  Paulinus,  and 
BO  pompously  described  by  Eusebius  in  his  speech  at  the  consecration  of  the 
edifice! 

None  that  I  know  of  or  can  suggest  He  says  it  was  by  far  the  most  noble 
in  Phoenicia,  and  the  present  remains  justify  the  assertion.  The  foundation  of 
no  other  ancient  church  in  this  country  can  compare  with  it  The  whole  con- 
secration speech  of  Eusebius  is  well  worth  a  careful  study,  not  so  much  for  its 
inflated  oratory,  as  for  the  light  which  it  throws  on  the  style  of  ecclesiastical 
architecture  at  the  b^inning  of  the  fourth  century.  *'  It^ppears  to  be  super-  its  an- 
fluoua,"  says  he,  "  to  describe  the  dimensions,  length,  and  breadth  of  the  edi-  ^^oitr 
fioe,  the  grandeur  that  surpasses  description,  and  the  dazzling  aspect  of  works 
glittering  in  the  face  of  the  speaker,  the  heights  rising  to  the  heavens,*'  &c. 
Now  I  wish  he  had  performed  just  this  superfluous' work.  It  is  not  easy  to 
ascertain  these  fiscts  at  present  My  measurements  give  for  the  length  two 
hundred  and  twenty-two  feet,  and  for  the  breadth  a  hundred  and  twenty-nine 
and  a  half;  and  by  estimation  from  the  spring  of  the  arch  at  the  east  end,  the 
height  to  the  dome  must  have  been  at  least  eighty  feet  Native  ecclesiastical 
traditions  assign  a  far  greater  elevation,  probably  suggested  by  the  words  of 
Soaebitis,  ''the  height  rising  to  the  heavens."  I  have  been  gravely  assured 
that  Cyprus  could  be  seen  firom  the  top,  which,  under  the  most  favourable  cir- 
camstancea,  requires  a  stand-point  not  lower  than  eighteen  hundred  feet  The 
smdition  is  therefore  incredible  and  absurd. 

Onr  laigest  dimensions  I  understand  to  include  that ''  wider  space,  the  outer  it«  sIm 
enclosure,  strengthened  with  a  wall  to  compass  the  edifice,  that  it  might  be  a 
most  aecQie  bulwark  to  the  whole  work."    The  south  and  east  of  this  outer 
bulwark  can  still  be  measured  quite  accurately.    The  entrance  was,  of  couiae, 
firoin  the  mai,  and  into  "  a  large  and  Itittj  vestibule."    Passing  through  this, 
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the  worshipper  found  himself  in  a  "  qnadnngular  space,  haring  four  inclined 
porticos,  supported  and  adorned  with  pillars  on  every  side  ;"  and  then  stood 
those  noble  rose-granite  columns,  specimens  of  which  now  lie  half  bniied  be- 
neath  the  ruins  at  the  west  end.  I  suppose  others  would  appear  if  the  modem 
huts,  and  hills  of  rubbish  which  now  choke  up  the  whole  area,  were  deared 
away.  We  cannot  follow  Eusebius  through  all  the  intricacies  of  an  ancient 
cathedral,  but,  having  noticed  so  much  as  still  remains  for  the  touriist  to 
examine  and  compare  with  his  description,  we  take  our  leave,  commending 
the  oration  to  the  study  of  the  curious  about  such  matters. 

We  may,  of  course,  infer  that  Tyre  early  became  a  Christian  city  t 

No  doubt  Indeed,  it  is  clear  from  Acts  xii.  3-7  that  Paul  found  a  con- 
siderable number  of  disciples  here  on  his  visit  to  Jerusalem  from  Greece.  He 
remained  ?rith  them  a  week,  and  when  he  left, "  they  all  brought  us  on  our 
way,  with  their  wives  and  children,  till  we  were  out  of  the  city,  and  we  kneeled 
down  on  the  shore  and  prayed."  I  have  often  been  reminded  of  this  interest- 
ing scene  when  taking  leave  of  my  Tyrian  friends  outside  of  the  city,  on  the 
same  sea-shore.  These  people  of  modem  Phoenicia  are  especially  given  to 
such  external  manifestations  of  friendship.  Leaving,  they  accompany  you  ; 
returning,  they  go  forth  to  meet  and  welcome  you.  It  is,  in  fact,  a  stringent 
and  tyrannical  custom,  the  neglect  of  which  is  felt  as  an  insult,  remembered 
long,  and  paid  back  with  interest  on  the  first  favourable  occasion. 

What  does  *'  yukta  &romr{L"  mean  ? 

Hah  !  what  are  you  driving  at  now  ? 

Nothing  in  particular,  only  Saltm  was  dealing  it  out  veiy  plentifolly  just 
now  in  the  market  The  fact  is,  I  have,  for  the  first  time  in  my  life,  come  in 
personal  contact  with  that  very  ancient  law  concerning  things  dean  and 
unclean,  and  have  been  surprised,  and  somewhat  scandalized,  to  find  myself 
classed  among  the  latter. 

Indeed !  so  you  have  been  among  the  Met&wely  shopkeepers  ? 

Tes;  and  a  queer  set  they  are.  Walking  through  the  market,  I  picked  up 
a  specimen  of  dried  figs  to  examine,  when  the  owner  shouted  out  something 
veiy  savage  at  me,  which  I  took  to  mean  put  it  back,  and,  in  all  haste,  waa 
going  to  do  so,  to  avoid  a  brawl  in  the  streets,  but  at  this  he  was  more  furi* 
ous  than  before.  I  looked  to  Salim  for  an  explanation,  and  he  said,  ^  Yukta 
&mmr(i !"  half  a  dozen  times,  and  then  told  me  that  the  owner  says  you  have 
"  nejest"  it.  "  And  what  is  that  V*  "  Why,  only,  sir,  that  you  make  it  dirty 
— no,  not  that,  you  make  him  unclean,  sir."  ''  How !  I  make  him  undoan  t  '* 
"  Tukta  4mmr(i :  he  tink  so  by  his  religion."  "Oh,  I  understand.  Aoconl- 
ing  to  his  creed,  I  have  defiled  his  figs  by  touching  them."  "  Yes,  air;  yukta 
&mmril !"  and  he  kept  on  growling  to  himself  as  he  walked  the  street,  '*  You 
one  gentleman  Amelican  defile  this  Metftwely  beast !  yukta  immHi !  '* 

Thero,  that  will  do.  This  is  a  favourite  form  of  cursing,  which  Master 
Salim  would  not  have  used  so  freely  if.  I  had  been  present  This  people  are 
fearfully  profane.    Everybody  curses  and  swears  when  in  a  passion.   No  people 
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thai  I  have  ever  known  can  oompare  with  these  Orientals  for  profaneness  in  chapter 
the  use  of  the  names  and  attributes  of  God.    The  evil  habit  seems  inveterate     ^"'* 
and  universal    When  Peter,  therefore,  began  to  curse  and  to  swear  on  that 
dismal  night  of  temptation,^  we  are  not  to  suppose  that  it  was  something 
foreign  to  his  former  habits.   He  merely  rekipsed,  under  high  excitement,  into 
what,  as  a  sailor  and  a  fisherman,  he  had  been  accustomed  to  all  his  life.   The 
people  now  use  the  veiy  same  sort  of  oaths  that  are  mentioned  and  condemned 
by  our  Lord.'    They  swear  by  the  head,  by  their  life,  by  heaven,  and  by  the  Oath«. 
temple,  or,  what  is  in  its  plaoe,  the  church.    The  forms  of  cursing  and  swear- 
ing, however,  are  almost  infinite,  and  fall  on  the  pained  ear  all  day  long. 

If  the  laws  of  Moses  concerning  things  and  persons  unclean  were  intended  cere- 
to  keep  the  Jews  from  mingling  with  the  surrounding  nations,  nothing  more  >°o°i*i 
eflectoal  could  have  been  devised  for  this  purpose.   I  know  by  experience  that  ,Q^t, 
it  even  renders  it  very  unpleasant  to  reside  in  a  Metftwely  village,  and  is  an 
effectoal  barrier  against  forming  any  intimate  relations  with  them.    You  never 
cuntract  friendships  with  persons  who  will  neither  eat,  drink  with,  nor  visit 
yoa,  and  into  whose  houses  you  cannot  enter  without  contracting  or  imparting 
defilements    The  law  must  be  broken  down  before  people  thus  situated  can 
either  unite  in  religious  ceremonies  or  contract  family  alliances.    These  Met&-  TheMeta. 
welies  do  thus  live  separated,  both  in  fact  and  feeling,  from  their  neighbours,  ^^>^ 
hating  all,  hated  by  all    Of  course,  they  refuse  to  eat  with  all  classes  except 
themselves ;  and  so  it  was  with  the  Jews.    Even  the  apostles  esteemed  it  a 
thing  nndean  to  associate  or  to  eat  with  one  of  another  nation.     Peter 
said  to  Cornelius, ''  Ye  know  how  that  it  is  an  unlawful  thing  for  a  man  that 
is  a  Jejir  to  keep  company  or  come  to  one  of  another  nation ;"'  and  it  re- 
quired a  voice  from  heaven  thrice  repeated  to  convince  him  that  he  should  not 
csll  any  man  common  or  unclean.    Nor  did  this  divine  vision  permanently 
cure  him  of  this  deeply-rooted  feeling,  for  not  long  after  it  he  separated  him- 
selfy  and  refused  to  eat  with  Gentile  converts  at  Antioch,  and  was  led  into  a 
guilty  dinimulation  in  consequence,  which  Paul  openly  and  sternly  rebuked.^ 
We  need  not,  therefore,  be  surprised  at  the  strength  of  this  custom  among  these 
poor  Met&wdies. 

From  whom  did  they  derive  this  law  ? 

It  it  impossible  to  ascertain.  In  its  details  it  so  closely  resembles  the  Mosaic  Thefr 
precepts  concerning  ceremonial  defilements,  as  to  suggest  the  idea  that  they  "^^ 
have  borrowed  it  from  the  Jews.  Their  rules  are  almost  exactly  the  same  as 
thoae  found  in  the  11th  chapter  of  Leviticus,  even  to  the  breaking  of  earthen 
^eoaela  which  have  become  defiled.  And  this  resembhince  is  carried  into  many 
uther  tilings  besides  clean  and  unclean  meats,  drinks,  apparel,  and  vessels  for 
Kouaebold  use.  The  law  which  obliged  persons  affected  with  loathsome  diseases 
to  dwell  without  the  camp^  is  still  in  force,  not  merely  among  tent-dwelling 
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FART     will  lewn  to  look  with  the  respect  due  to  most  venenble  antiquity  apoa  every 

^       stone  that  has  this  mark  upon  it 

FcMM  of        It  would  be  easy  to  open  a  ditch  along  the  line  of  this  wall  from  soath  to 

Tym        north,  and  thus  again  make  Tyre  an  island.    Indeed,  William  of  Tyre  says 

that  in  his  time  this  was  actually  done.    He  calls  the  ditch  a  '*  Tallnm  late 

patens,"— something  more  than  an  ordinary  fosse;  and  into  it  the  sea  oould  be 

introduced  from  both  sides.    I  regard  this  section  of  the  old  wall  aa  by  far  the 

most  intensting  lelic  of  ancient  Tyre. 


PART  IL-NORTHERN  PALESTINE. 


[Oar  tfmv«n«n  now  croii  the  Serlplnral  bonadtfj  of  fche  trib«  of  Aihor,  fha  northentmost  of 
the  twclT*  tritMi,  and  eotar  the  Und  of  IitmL  The  tour  throngh  northern  Palestine  mmy  be 
divided  Into  two  partly  In  each  of  whldi  the  country  !■  eroieed  from  west  to  east,  and  from  east 
towaoL 

la  the  fhat  of  these  Jonmeya,  setting  oat  from  Tyre,  we  trareise  the  territories  of  Aaher  and 
Kaphtoli,  aboandlng  lo  pictareMine  highland  seenerj.  Among  other  places  we  visit  Dan,  now 
Tell  el  Kady ;  Banlaa,  andentljr  called  Panlas,  and  afterwards  Gasarea  PliUippl ;  and  Kedesh- 
N'aphtaU,  one  of  the  cities  of  reftagei  Few  of  the  other  places  In  this  district  are  celebrated  in 
bible  hiatorf.  The  chief  interest  of  this  excnrrion  is  in  connection  with  the  soarces  of  the 
Jordan,  whldi  are  in  this  district  The  Jordan  has  sereral  soarces,  the  longest  of  Its  streams 
b«lng  the  Hasbinjr,  hot  the  meet  interesting  that  which  gashes  out  of  the  rock  at  Baoias.  A 
vn-y  taJi  account  la  given  of  the  Lake  Hftleh,  called  in  the  Bible  the  Waters  of  Merom,  and  of  the 
cuoatry  aroond.  Leaving  the  UAleh,  we  come  by  Kedesh-Naphtall,  Safed,  and  other  placca,  in  a 
KJKzac  direction  to  the  sea  at  Acre^ 

In  the  second  excaraion  thnmgh  northern  Pslesttne,  our  roate  lice  chiefly  through  the  tribes 
of  Zcbolon,  Naphtali,  and  iMochar.  The  Lake  of  Galilee  is  tlie  great  centre  of  Intereat  in  this 
exeonioo.  Striking  eastward  from  Acre  (after  Tlsiting  Carmel),  we  reach  the  Lake  of  Galilee 
by  el  Mughar,  and  traverse  its  whole  margin.  Leaving  It  at  Magdala,  we  come  in  a  soutb- 
vealcrly  directioa  to  Naxareth.  The  mountains  on  the  east  of  the  plain  of  Esdraelon,  and  the 
pUla  itself  are  tlien  visited,  and  we  again  return  to  the  sea  at  Casarea  Palestlnai  once  the 
Human  capital  of  Palestine,  now  an  otter  ruliL— £a] 


CHAPTER  XIV. 


TTRE  TO  KAVAE.* 


Bomdary  of  tribe  of  Asher— and 

ofKaphtalL 
Hiram's  tomb. 
TlM  cedars  of  Lebanon  described. 


Ancient  scniptares  near  Kanah. 

Kanah. 

Sbeepfolds  and  shepherds 

Scripture  alluaionsi 

March  1st. 


It  IB  ddightful  to  be  again  on  our  journey,  and  the  more  so  that  the  region  Bonndarj 
into  which  we  are  about  to  penetrate  is  absolutely  unknown  to  me.  of  A^ier. 

We  are  now  crossing  tiie  territory  of  Asher  toward  the  Kanah  which 
belonged  to  that  tribe ;  but  it  is  not  probable  that  the  Jews  ever  had  posses- 
lion  of  tbii  plain,  nor  even  certain  that  Kanah  itself  was  inhabited  by  them. 
East  of  it  lies  tbe  country  of  the  warlike  tribe  of  Naphtali,  where  Jews  always 
resided  from  the  days  of  Joshua  until  several  centuries  after  the  destruction 


*  [Kanah,  tbe  name  of  the  Srst  place  In  Palestine  proper  of  which  notice  Is  taken  In  this 
thapter.  Is  not  to  be  eonfoonded  with  Cana  of  Galilee.  The  present  Kanah  was  In  the  tribe  »f 
AHier,  and  la  probably  the  Kanah  mentioned  by  Joshua  (zvL  8),  as  belonging  to  that  tribe.-  Em] 
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urn     of  JemMlem  ;  ud  eveo  jtt  tbe;  ding  to  cerUin  places  in  it  with  invinciblp 

"■       tonicity.    Eowbeftutifnl  theaek,  tbecitjF,  ftod  thepl&in,  bom  tbeae hills!  anJ 

u  the  eje  miu  along  the  iloping  declivitiea  north  and  louth,  it  resta  <hi  dudt 

a  ruin  which  bean  indubitable  marks  of  PhcBnician  origin.    I  have  waniiereJ 

int  nf     frum  place  to  place  among  them,  hoping  to  find  inicriptioni  in  that  ancient 

'"^     langua^  bnt  in  vain ;  and  Bince  they  have  no  historic  interest,  it  is  usekn  ta 

load  the  memotj,  or  cram  one's  note-book  with  long  liata  of  nnprononnceabls 

nanet.    Here,  however,  k  aomething  which  merits  attention.    That  singular 

rui'i     strucbire  ia  called  Hiram's  Tomb,— apon  what  anthorily,  except  naUfe  tradi- 

■^       tion,  I  know  not.    Bat  aa  there  is  nothing  in  the  monument  itself  inainu»- 


tent  with  the  idea  that  it  marks  the  final  reating-place  of  that  ancient  kin; 
of  TjK,  I  am  inclined  to  allow  the  claim  to  pass  unquestioned.  It  beai^ 
atioiit  it  unmistaJiGBble  marks  of  eitreme  antiquity.  The  baae  consists  of  two 
tieis  of  great  stones,  each  three  feet  thick,  Uiirteen  feet  long,  and  eiglit  M 
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ei^ht  inefaei  broad.  Above  this  is  one  hnge  stone,  a  little  more  than  fifteen  oHArrim 
Teet  long,  ten  broad,  and  three  feet  four  inches  thick.  Over  this  is  another,  ^'^- 
twelve  feet  three  inches  long,  eight  broad,  and  six  high.  The  top  stone  is  a 
little  amaller  eveiy  way,  and  only  five  feet  thick.  The  entire  height  is 
twenty-one  feet  There  is  nothing  like  it  in  this  countiy,  and  it  may  well 
have  stood,  as  it  now  does,  ever  since  the  days  of  Solomon.  These  large, 
broken  sarcophagi  scattered  around  it  are  assigned  by  tradition  to  Hiram's 
mother,  wife,  and  family.  Concerning  them  nothing  need  or  can  be  said. 
This  whole  neighboorhood  abounds  in  Phoenician  remains,  and  it  is  quite 
natural  that  it  should  be  so.  The  situation  is  beautiful ;  near  enough,  and 
sufficiently  high,  to  command  the  then  glorious  prospect  of  phun,  city,  and 
crowded  harbour ;  and  no  doubt  the  summer  seats  and  summer  residences  of 
Tyre^s  ''merchant  princes"  crowned  these  hiUs.  This  village  of  Hanaweih  is 
hutlt  out  of  the  rains  of  such  palaces,  and  similar  remains  lie  scattered  over  all 
the  neighbotirhood. 

Are  there  any  of  the  cedar-trees  which  Hiram  transported  by  sea  to  Joppft 
still  found  on  these  mountains  f 

I  do  not  suppose  there  ever  were  any,  for  Lebanon  terminates  with  Jebel  Loeaiit j  of 
Rihan,  far  to  the  north-east  of  Tyre.  These  lower  mountains,  comprising  the  ^*®*<'^*- 
territories  of  Asher  and  Naphtali,  are  the  favourite  zone  of  the  oak  and  the 
terebinth.  Even  the  pine  is  rarely  seen,  and  the  cedar  never.  It  is  only  on 
tlie  loftier  ranges  of  Lebanon  that  they  flourish,  and  the  true  Biblical  cedar  is 
liow  confined  to  a  single  locality.^  Hiram,  I  suppose,  had  the  control  of  these 
luountains,  and  brought  the  cedar-tree  to  the  coast  at  Tripoli,  Estrone,  Jebail, 
or  Beirut. 

Have  you  ever  visited  these  cedars  ? 

Mjuy  times.    They  are  situated  high  up  on  the  western  slope  of  Lebanon, 
ten  bouxB  south-east  from  Tripoli    Besherrab  is  directly  west,  in  the  roman- 
tic goige  of  the  Khadisha,  two  thousand  feet  below  them,  and  Ehden  is  three 
hours  distant  on  the  road  to  Tripoli    In  no  other  part  of  Syria  are  the  moun- 
tains so  Alpine,  the  proportions  so  gigantic,  the  ravines  so  profound  and  awfiiL 
You  must  not  leave  the  countiy  without  visiting  the  cedars.    There  are  several  Romantie 
routes  to  them,  and  all  wild,  exciting,  delightful    One  of  the  most  romantic  [J^^^f  ^ 
U  to  climb  Lebanon  from  Beirfit  quite  to  the  base  of  Jebel  Kniseh,  then  wind  bourhoodi 
northward  around  the  heads  of  the  stupendous  gorges  made  by  the  rivers  of 
lieiriiiy  Antelias,  Dog  River,  Nahr  Ibrahim,  Nahr  el  Jous,  and  the  Khadisha. 
1  have  repeated^  followed  that  wildest  of  routes,  with  or  without  a  path,  as 
ilie  case  might  be,  clinging  to  the  shelving  declivities  midway  to  heaven,  with 
A  billowy  wilderness  of  rocks  and  ravines  sinking  away  westward  down  to  the 
The  very  thought  of  it  at  this  minute  is  positively  intoxicating.    The 


*  TlMte  tiBYcIltn  who  spealc  of  flndtng  thota  cedars  tn  ftbondance  on  other  parti  of  Lebanon, 
ftfe  klnii»ljr  mlMaken  in  the  treei  There  are  oonaiderable  groves  of  cedar  In  Tarloos  places, 
i  n^nilf  along  the  very  highest  range,— ftir  example,  north  of  Tomat  Nlba,  abore  bartk, 
Apbcah,  and  MiMt  suullar  locallUes;  bat  tliejr  nre  qalte  dUfersnt  from  tkt  cedar  of  Lebanon. 
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PART     platfonn  where  the  cedars  stand  ia  more  than  six  thousand  feet  above  the 

"'       Mediterranean,  and  around  it  are  gathered  the  very  tallest  and  greyest  heads 

Tiie  cedar  of  Lebanon.    The  forest  Lb  not  large— not  more  than  five  hundred  trees,  great 

gruvoL       and  small,  grouped  irregularly  on  the  sides  of  shallow  ravines,  which  mark 

the  birth-place  of  the  Khadisha,  or  Holy  River. 

But,  though  the  space  covered  by  them  does  not  exceed  half  a  dozen  acres, 
yet,  when  fairly  within  the  grove,  and  beneath  the  giant  arms  of  those  old 
patriarchs  of  a  hundred  generations,  there  comes  a  solemn  hush  upon  the  soul 
as  if  by  enchantment  Precisely  the  same  sort  of  magic  spell  settles  on  the 
spirits,  no  matter  how  often  you  repeat  your  visits.  But  it  is  most  impiessive 
in  the  night  Let  us  by  all  means  arrange  to  sleep  there.  The  uni venal  si- 
SenMtinn  lence  is  almost  painful.  The  grey  old  towers  of  Lebanon,  still  as  a  stone,  stand 
by  tiifiht.  ^11  around,  holding  up  the  stars  of  heaven  to  look  at  you ;  and  the  trees 
gather  like  phantoms  about  you,  and  wink  knowingly,  or  seem  to,  and  whisper 
among  themselves  you  know  not  what  You  become  suspicious,  nervous, 
until,  broad  awake,  you  find  that  it  is  nothing  but  the  flidcering  of  your 
drowsy  fire,  and  the  feeble  flutter  of  bats  among  the  boughs  of  the  treea.  A 
night  among  the  cedars  is  never  foigotten ;  the  impressions,  electrotyped,  are 
hid  away  in  the  inner  chamber  of  the  soul,  among  her  choicest  treasures,  to  be 
visited  a  thousand  times  with  never-failing  delight 

There  is  a  singular  discrepancy  in  the  statements  of  travellerB  with  regard 
to  the  number  of  trees.  Some  mention  seven,  others  thirteen—intending, 
doubtless,  only  those  whose  age  and  size  render  them  Biblical,  or  at  least 
historicaL  It  is  not  easy,  however,  to  draw  any  such  line  of  demarcation. 
There  is  a  complete  gradation  from  small  and  comparatively  young  to  the  very 
Number  of  oldest  patriarchs  of  the  forest  I  counted  four  hundred  and  forty-three,  great 
Uie  trees.  ^^^  smaXi ;  and  this  cannot  be  far  from  the  true  number.  This,  however,  is 
not  uniform.  Some  are  struck  down  by  lightning,  broken  by  enormous  loads 
of  snow,  or  torn  to  fragments  by  tempests.  Even  the  sacril^ous  axe  is  some- 
times lifted  against  them.  Bat,  on  the  other  hand,  young  trees  are  constantly 
springing  up  from  the  roots  of  old  ones,  and  from  seeds  of  ripe  cones.  I  bare 
seen  these  infiant  cedars  in  thousands  just  springing  from  the  soil ;  but,  as  the 
grove  is  wholly  unprotected,  and  greatly  frequented  both  by  men  and  animals, 
they  are  quickly  destroyed.  This  fact,  however,  proves  that  the  number 
might  be  increased  ad  libitum.  Beyond  a  doubt,  the  whole  of  these  upper 
terraces  of  Lebanon  might  again  be  covered  with  groves  of  this  noble  tree,  and 
furnish  timber  enough  not  only  for  Solomon's  temple  and  the  house  of  the 
forest  of  Lebanon,  but  for  all  the  houses  along  this  coast  But,  unless  a  wiser 
and  more  provident  government  control  the  country,  such  a  result  can  never 
be  realized ;  and,  indeed,  the  whole  forest  will  slowly  die  out  under  the  domin* 
ion  of  the  Arab  and  Turk.  Even  in  that  case  the  tree  will  not  be  lost  It 
has  been  propagated  by  the  nut  or  seed  in  many  parks  in  Europe,  and  there 
are  more  of  them  within  fifty  miles  of  London  than  on  all  Lebanon. 
We  have  seen  laiger  trees  every  way,  and  much  taller,  on  the  banks  of  the 
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Ohio,  and  the  loftwtt  cedw  migbt  tak«  ihelter  under  the  lowert  bnnchei  of  ovim* 
('■lifonuA't  T^etftbk  glories.    Still,  thej  ue  respecUble  tree*.    The  girth  of     "'- 
the  Uigert  it  more  tfaui  fortr-one  feet ;  the  height  of  the  highert  raaj  be  one  sih 
hundred.    These  Ikrgert,  bowerer,  put  into  two  or  three  onl;  a  fe*  feet  from 
the  grotind.    Tbeir  age  \a  vei?  nnceit^n,  nor  are  thej  more  readj  to  lereal  it  !(■. 
than  othen  who  hare  an  noeaty  conidonme«i  of  length  of  daji.    Very  differ- 
ent estimatea  have  been  made.    Some  of  9pir  niationar;  band,  who  bare  ex- 
perience in  such  matten,  and  confidence'ln  tJifi  reenlta,  have  cotuited  the 
ffrvt^k*  (ai  we  Western  people  call  the  ar^oy  ooneentric  cirdea)  for  a  few 
inchea  into  the  buck  of  the  aldeat  cedar,  aad  ftoja  each  data  canj  back  ita 
birth  three  tbowaod  fire  hundred  jears.    It  ma;  be  ao.    They  are  earred 
fnll  of  namea  and  datee,  going  back  several  generations,  and  the  growth  tutee 
the  tartiat  date  has  been  almort  nothing.    At  this  rate  of  increase  thej  moat 
liaTe  been  growing  erer  nnce  the  flood.    Bat  yonog  trees  enlarge  br  faster, 
»o  that  mj  ooufidence  in  estimatea  made  from  inch  specimens  ii  bnt  amalL 

The  wood,  bark,  cones,  and  even  leaves  of  tMe  cedar  are  saturated,  ao  to  tm  Un- 
«pe«k,  with  resin.    The  hearl  has  the  red  cedar  colour,  bat  the  exterior  il  ^"^ 
whitish.    It  ia  certainlr  a  very  durable  wood,  but  is  not  fine  grained,  nor 


soSicieDtl;  compact  to  take  a  high  polish;  for  ordinary  architectural  pnrpoaes, 
bowerer,  it  ia  perhaps  the  best  there  is  in  the  country.    There  is  a  striking 
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pMoliuity  in  the  tb>p«  of  thit  tree,  whkh  I  hftve  not  Ken  uj  notice  <^  in 
booka  of  tiweL  The  bnnchea  are  thrown  ont  htniioDtallj  from  tht  patcDt 
tmnk.  Tbe«e,  igBin,  put  into  limbg  which  preerave  the  luue  boriiontsl 
'  direction,  and  so  on  down  to  the  mbutett  twigi,  mi  eren  the  anwigemeDt  of 
Um  dnitered  lekvea  hu  the  lame  geueial  tendency.  CUmb  into  one,  uid  jtm 
an  delisted  Kith  a  iuccesaion  of  Terdant  Soon  sprMd  around  the  trank,  and 
gndoall;  nanowing  ae  you  ascend.  The  beantifiil  cones  Kem  to  (tend  npoD, 
or  tiae  out  of  this  green  flooring.  I  have  gathered  hondredi  of  these  conei  (br 
friends  in  Bniope  and  America;  and  you  nill  see  them  in  private  obiueta  more 
freqoenUy  than  aojr  other  memento  of  the  Holy  Land. 

We  will  now  turn  to  the  led,  and  Tisit  same  curioiu  wmlpture*  in  the  &ce 
of  the  rocki  on  the  aontb  side  of  this  ravine  which  comes  down  from  Kanah. 
Here  they  are,  some  twenty  figurcB  of  men,  women,  and  children,  nidely  cuved 
in  alto-relievo  when  no  great  progress  had  been  made  in  sculpture.  They  duj 
be  of  any  tapposable  age,  and  were  probablj  cut  by  Phteniciao  artiEta,  bsfore 
Tyre  had  an;  such  nuuten  as  that  Hiram  who  was  fili«d  with  all  wisdom  to 
work  all  conning  work,'  whom  Solomon  employed  to  beautii^  the  temple  of 
the  most  high  Ood. 


And  that  is  Eanah  spreading  down  the  mountain  to  the  east  It  is  k  tQ- 
lage  of  not  more  than  two  thousand  iohabitants,  and  I  see  no  evidenoe  of 
ontiqui^  about  it. 

That  ma;  be  accounted  for  from  the  natnre  of  the  stone,  a  white  mail, 
barely  hard  enough  to  be  wrought,  and  which  soon  diaBoWes  into  soil  when 
exposed  tosun  and  rain.  There  is  a  ruin  about  a  mile  north  of  it,  called 'Em 
el  'Awamid,  which  was  built  of  hard  tock,  and  there  are  andeot  remaioa  in 
abundance— fonndatioiu,  columm,  oil-presses,  cistenu,  and  posts  of  hoosea 
scattered  far  and  wide  over  tho  face  of  the  mountain.    There,  too,  are  some 
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iiiH  iiiiiiiiml  ■peciiDMii  of  Cyclopein  uchitectuTe,  such m  I  tuiTe  seen  no-  eHAPtn 
(There  dse  id  tbu  conntrr-    The  origin^]  nune  ii  lost,  and  the  preaent  one,     "*■ 
"  Hotbv  of  CDlomns,"  bu  been  given  b;  the  Anbs  on  account  of  the  columnB 
which  fcrai  ao  oonipicuona  a  ftetora  in  its  niins.    From  the  gnat  miinber  of 
old  oU-pitflMfl  at  thii  place,  and  otben  north  and  Kutb,  it  ii  evident  that 
those  DOW  naked  billi  were  once  clothed  witii  oUve-treea.   And  that  is  probable 
eaaugfa,  for  thii  chalkr  mail  it  tiw  beat  cf  all  soili  for  tbe  otive.    When  thoi  Bnstr  it 
cultivated  and  adorned,  this  part  of  Ashw  most  have  been  moat  beautiful    So  *>■■  ^'^ 
thought  that  crowning  citfTynis,  and  in  her  self-complacent  vanit;  exclunu, 
"  I  am  of  perfect  beautj." 

We  will  now  pass  into  tbe  wady  on  the  east  of  Eanah,  where  the  servants 
are  expecting  nt.  With  our  wanderings  and  eiplorationa,  the  ride  from  Ijn 
has  token  three  honn,  bnt  it  can  easil;  be  done  in  two.  Though  it  is  earl;  in 
the  altemoon,  we  shall  spend  the  night  here,  for  there  b  no  suitahle  place  to 
encamp  between  this  and  Tibnin. 

Owing  to  the  wild  wadies  covered  with  dense  forests  of  oak  and  underwood, 
the  GOtintiy  above  ui  has  ever  been  a  favourite  range  for  sheep  and  gMta. 
ThoM  low,  flat  buildinp  out  on  the  sheltered  side  of  the  vallej  are  sheepfolds.  shiv^ 
The;  are  called  mftrih,  and,  when  the  nights  are  cold,  the  flocks  are  shat  up  '"'^ 


in  them,  bnt  in  crdinaiy  weather  the;  are  merel  J  kept  within  the  jard.   Tha, 
jou  obaerre,  is  defended  b;  a  wide  stoiw  wall,  crowned  all  around  with  ihatp 
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PART     thoniB,  which  the  prowling  wolf  will  niely  attempt  to  scale.    The  nimeTy  how- 

I  '•       ever,  and  fahed— the  leopard  and  panther  of  this  countiy— when  pressed  with 

hunger,  will  overleap  this  thorny  hedge,  and  with  one  tremendous  bound  land 

among  the  frightened  fold.    Then  is  the  time  to  try  the  nenre  and  heart  of  the 

8hep»       faithful  shepherd.    These  humble  types  of  Him  who  leadeth  Joseph  like  a 

^^^  flock  ^  never  leave  their  helpless  charge  alone,  but  accompany  them  by  day, 
and 'abide  with  them  at  night  As  spring  advances,  they  irill  move  higher  up 
to  other  roftrCihs  and  greener  ranges ;  and  in  the  hot  months  of  summer  they 
sleep  with  their  flocks  on  the  cool  heights  of  the  mountains,  with  no  other  pro- 
tection than  a  stout  palisade  of  tangled  thorn-bushes.  Nothing  can  be  more 
romantic,  Oriental,  and  even  Biblical,  than  this  shepherd  life  far  away  among 
the  sublime  solitudes  of  goodly  Lebanon.  We  must  study  it  in  all  its  picturesque 
details.   See,  the  flocks  are  returning  home  as  the  evening  draws  on ;  and  how 

GoAte  pretty  the  black  and  spotted  goats,  with  their  large,  liquid  eyes,  and  long,  pen- 
dant ears — now  in  bold  relief  on  the  rocks,  now  hid  among  the  bushes,  but  all 
the  while  rolling  along  the  hill  side  like  a  column  of  gigantic  ants !  If  some 
sharp-witted  Jacob  should  take  all  the  spotted,  ring-streaked,  and  speckled  of 
these  flocks,  he  would  certainly  get  the  lion's  share  ;^  nor  do  I  wonder  that  the 
countenance  of  that  money-loving  father-in-law  of  his  should  not  be  toward 
him  as  yesterday  and  the  day  before.'  These  bushy  hills  are  the  very  best 
.  sheep-walks,  and  they  are  mostly  abandoned  to  herds  and  flocks.  They  are 
now  oonveiging  to  this  single  point  from  all  quarters,  like  the  separata 
squadrons  of  an  army.    The  shepherd  walks  before  them,  and  they  follow  after, 

Dogs.  while  the  dogs,  that  Job  talks  of,  bring  up  the  rear.^  These  Oriental  shep- 
herd dogs,  by  the  way,  are  not,  like  those  in  other  lands,  fine  faithful  fellowB, 
the  friend  and  companion  of  their  masters,  and  fit  to  figure  in  poetry.  This 
would  not  suit  Job's  disparaging  comparison.  They  are  a  mean,  sinister,  ill- 
conditioned  generation,  kept  at  a  distance,  kicked  about,  and  half  starved,  with 
nothing  noble  or  attractive  about  them.  Still,  they  lag  lazily  behind  the  flocks, 
making  a  furious  barking  at  any  intruder  among  their  charge,  and  thus  give 
warning  of  approaching  danger. 

As  you  mentioned  at  the  Damiir  the  other  day,  I  notice  that  some  of  the 
flock  keep  near  the  shepherd,  and  follow  whithersoever  he  goes,  without  the 
least  hesitation,  while  others  stray  about  on  either  side,  or  loiter  far  behind ; 
and  he  often  turns  round  and  scolds  them  in  a  sharp,  stem  cry,  or  sends  a 
stone  after  them.    I  saw  him  lame  one  just  now. 

Scripture  Kot  altogether  unlike  the  good  shepherd.  Indeed,  I  never  ride  over  these 
hills,  clothed  with  flocks,  without  meditating  upon  this  delightful  theme 
Our  Saviour  says  that  the  good  shepherd,  when  he  putteth  forth  his  own 
sheep,  goeth  before  them,  and  they  follow.^  This  is  true  to  the  letter.  They 
are  so  tame  and  so  trained  that  they  foUow  their  keeper  with  the  utmost 
docility.    He  leads  them  forth  from  the  fold,  or  from  their  houses  in  the 


aiiuaiuui. 
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Ullages,  just  where  he  pleases.    As  there  are  many  flocks  in  such  a  place  as  ohaptbb 
thisy  each  one  takes  a  different  path,  and  it  is  his  business  to  find  pasture  for      "^- 
them.    It  is  Deoessary,  therefore,  that  they  should  be  taught  to  follow,  and  john, 
not  to  stray  away  Into  the  nnfenced  fields  of  com  which  lie  so  temptingly  on  <^  >• 
either  side.    Any  one  that  thus  wanders  is  sure  to  get  into  trouble.    The 
shepherd  calls  sharply  from  time  to  time,  to  remind  them  of  his  presence. 
They  know  his  voice,  and  follow  on;  but,  if  a  stranger  call,  they  stop  short, 
lift  up  their  heads  in  alarm,  and,  if  it  \b  repeated,  they  turn  and  flee,  because 
tiiey  know  not  the  voice  of  a  stranger.    This  is  not  the  fanciful  costume  of  a 
]«nible ;  it  is  simple  fact    I  have  made  the  experiment  repeatedly.    The 
shepherd  goes  before,  not  merely  to  point  out  the  way,  but  to  see  that  it  is 
practicable  and  safe.    He  is  armed  in  order  to  defend  his  charge ;  and  in  this 
lie  is  very  courageous.    Many  adventures  with  wild  beasts  occur  not  unlike  wild 
that  recounted  by  David,^  and  in  these  very  mountains;  for,  though  there  are  ^>«^>- 
now  no  lions  here,  there  are  wolves  in  abundance;  and  leopards  and  panthers,  Leopardi 
exceeding  fierce,  prowl  about  these  wild  wadies.     They  not  unfrequently  ^^  ^^' 
attack  the  flock  in  the  very  presence  of  the  shepherd,  and  he  must  be  ready 
to  do  battle  at  a  moment's  warning.    I  have  listened  with  intense  interest  to 
their  graphic  descriptions  of  downright  and  desperate  fights  with  these  savage 
heasta.    And  when  the  thief  and  the  robber  come  (and  come  they  do),  the 
iaithful  shepherd  has  often  to  put  his  life  in  his  hand  to  defend  his  flock.    I 
have  known  more  than  one  case  in  which  he  had  literally  to  lay  it  down  in  the  The  Rood 
contest.     A  poor  faithful  fellow  last  spring,  between  Tiberias  and  Tabor,  "ii^pherd 
instead  of  fleeing,  actually  fought  three  Bedawln  robbers  until  he  was  hacked  iJJ^^ 
to  pieces  with  their  khanjars,  and  died  among  the  sheep  he  was  defending. 

Some  sheep  always  keep  near  the  shepherd,  and  are  his  special  favourites. 
Each  of  them  has  a  name,  to  which  it  answers  joyfully;  and  the  kind  shepherd 
lA  ever  distributing  to  such  choice  portions  which  he  gathers  for  that  purpose. 
These  are  the  contented  and  happy  ones.  They  are  in  no  danger  of  getting  variety  of 
lost  or  into  mischief,  nor  do  wild  beasts  or  thieves  come  near  them.  The  great  ^^^^'^*^^ 
body,  however,  are  mere  worldlings,  intent  upon  their  own  pleasures  or  selfish  2h^^ 
interests.  They  run  from  bush  to  bush,  searching  for  variety  or  delicacies,  and 
only  now  and  then  lift  their  heads  to  see  where  the  shepherd  is,  or,  rather, 
where  the  general  flock  is,  lest  they  get  so  far  away  as  to  occasion  remark  in 
their  little  community,  or  rebuke  from  their  keeper.  Others,  again,  are  rest- 
less and  discontented,  jumping  into  everybody's  field,  climbing  into  bushes, 
and  even  into  leaning  trees,  whence  they  often  fall  and  break  their  limbs. 
These  cost  the  good  shepherd  incessant  trouble.  Then  there  are  others 
incurably  reckless,  who  stray  far  away,  and  are  often  utterly  lost  I  have 
repeatedly  seen  a  silly  goat  or  sheep  running  hither  and  thither,  and  bleating 
piteonsly  after  the  lost  flock,  only  to  call  forth  from  their  dens  the  beasts  of 
prey,  or  to  bring  up  the  lurking  thief,  who  quickly  quiets  its  cries  in  death. 

1 1  Sam.  XTlL  84-41 
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Feeding 
tli«  flock. 


Sliepherd 
li'i'  in 
Lebunon. 


tliti  lambs 
In  tlie 
iNMom. 


Isaiah  has  a  beautiftd  reference  to  the  good  shepherd :  ''  He  snail  feed  his 
flock  like  a  shepherd ;  he  shall  gather  the  lambs  with  his  ann,  and  cany  them 
in  his  bosom,  and  shall  gently  leiui  those  that  are  with  young."  ^  Have  you 
ever  noticed  these  actions  mentioned  by  the  prophet  f 

Yes,  in  every  particular.  In  ordinary  circumstances  the  shepherd  does  not 
feed  his  flock,  except  by  leading  and  guiding  them  where  they  may  gather  for 
themselves;  but  there  are  times  when  it  is  otherwise.  Late  in  aatomn,  when 
the  pastures  are  dried  up,  and  in  winter,  in  places  corered  with  snow,  he  must 
furnish  them  food,  or  they  die.  In  the  vast  oak  woods  along  the  eastern  sides 
of  Lebanon,  between  Baalbek  and  the  cedars,  there  are  then  gathered  in- 
numerable flocks,  and  the  shepherds  are  all  day  long  in  the  bushy  trees, 
cutting  down  the  branches,  upon  whose  green  leaves  and  tender  twigs  the 
slieep  and  goats  are  entirely  supported.  The  same  is  true  in  all  moontain 
districts,  and  lai^e  forests  are  preserved  on  purpose.  Life  in  these  remote  and 
wild  woods  is  then  most  singular  and  romantic.  The  ring  of  the  axe,  the 
crash  of  falling  trees,  the  shout  of  the  shepherds,  the  tinkling  of  bells  and 
barking  of  dogs,  wake  a  thousand  echoes  along  the  deep  wadies  of  Lebanon. 
I  have  ridden  five  hours  at  a  stretch  in  the  midst  of  these  lively  scenes,  and 
the  mere  remembrance  of  them  comes  back  now  like  distant  music  dying  out 
sweetly  along  the  solemn  aisles  of  the  wood.  From  early  boyhood  there  has 
been  within  me  an  earnest  sympathy  with  the  mighty  forest—something  ever 
ready  to  sigh  for  such  boundless  continuity  of  shade  as  these  wide  sheep-walks 
of  Lebanon  and  Hermon  afibrd.  Can  anything  be  more  poetic  than  thia  life  of 
the  Syrian  Shepherd !  It  ought  to  be  religious  toa  Far,  far  away,  oat  on  the 
lone  mountain,  with  the  everlasting  hills  around,  and  heaven  above,  pure,  Uuc, 
and  high,  and  still,— there  go  and  worship,  free  from  the  impertinence  of 
human  rhetoric,  and  the  noisy  cadences  of  prima  donnas  courting  applause— 
in  spirit  and  in  truth  worship — in  solemn  silence  and  soul^subduing  solitude 
worship  the  most  high  God  in  his  temple  not  made  with  hands.    There 

*'  Hit  raried  worka  of  wonder  ahtna, 
And  load  declare  the  band  dlrine 
That  made  the  dajr,  and  made  the  night, 
And  sowed  the  aky  wlUi  diamonda  bright; 
And  bade  old  ocean  in  hia  miffht, 
And  mottntnlna  bathed  In  golden  light, 
The  ever-preaent  God  proclaim— 
Holy  and  reverend  be  his  name!  ** 

Did  you  ever  see  a  shepherd  gather  the  lambs  in  his  arms,  and  carry  them 
in  his  bosom  ? 

Often :  and  he  will  gently  lead  along  the  mothers,  in  those  times  when  to 
overdrive  them  even  for  a  single  day  would  be  fatal,  as  Jacob  said  to  bis 
brother  when  he  wanted  to  get  rid  of  him :  *'  My  lord  knoweth  that  the  flocks 
and  herds  with  young  are  with  me,  and  if  men  should  orerdrive  them  one  day, 
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all  the  flock  would  die.**^    This,  by  the  way,  proTes  thst  Jacob's  flight  was  obaptii 
late  in  the  satamn,  when  alone  the  flocks  are  in  this  condition.    The  same  is     "^' 
implied  in  his  immediately  building  booths  at  Saoooth  for  their  protection 
daring  the  winter.' 

Micahf  perhapsy  had  noticed  the  flocks  feeding  in  the  wilderness  somewhat  Micaii 
as  yoa  describe  then)  along  the  slopes  of  Lebanon.     He  says,  "  Feed  thy  ^*^  '^ 
people  with  thy  rod— the  flock  of  thy  heritage,  which  dwell  solitarily  in  the 
wood  in  the  midst  of  Cannel ;  let  them  feed  in  Bashan  and  Gilead  as  in  the 
days  of  old."* 

No  doabt  the  reference  is  to  the  same  thing.  Laige  parts  of  Garmel,  Bashan, 
and  Oilead,  are  now  covered  with  just  such  forests,  which,  at  the  proper  season, 
are  alive  with  countless  flocks,  which  live  upon  the  green  leaves  aind  tender 
branches. 

How  do  you  explain  the  expression, ''  Feed— with  thy  rod  ?" 

The  word  signifies  both  to  feed  and  to  rule ;  and  both  ideas  are  natural  The  The  nA 
shepherd  invariably  carries  a  staffer  rod  with  him  when  he  goes  forth  to  feed  his 
flock.  It  is  often  bent  or  hooked  at  one  end,  which  gave  rise  to  the  shepherd's 
crook  in  the  hand  of  the  Christian  bishop.  With  this  staff  he  rules  and  guides 
the  flock  to  their  green  pastures,  and  defends  them  from  their  enemies.  With 
it,  also,  he  corrects  them  when  disobedient,  and  brings  them  back  when 
wandering.  This  staff  is  associated  as  inseparably  with  the  shepherd  as  the 
goad  ia  with  the  ploughman.  David,  in  the  4th  verse  of  the  23d  Psalm,  has  an 
extended  reference  to  the  shepherd  and  his  kind  offices,  and  among  them  is  an 
aUoaion  to  this  rod :  "  Thy  rod  and  thy  staff,  they  comfort  me*'— in  every 
way  in  which  these  are  employed  by  the  good  shepherd  in  the  discharge  of  his 
office^ 

And  now  the  lights  are  out  in  the  village,  the  shepherds  are  asleep  by  the 
side  of  their  flocks,  the  tinkling  bell  from  the  fold  falls  faintly  on  the  still  night 
air,  and  the  watch-dog  bays  drowsily  fitxn  his  kennel  at  the  gate.  Good  night, 
lair  world ;  'tis  time  to  seek  repose,  and 

"The  Umely  dew  of  deep, 
Kow  fcUfng  with  eofl  alombVoui  welghti 
Inclines  our  ejeUdu** 

Let  OS  first  read,  and  meditate  a  while  upon  that  delightful  chapter  in  John,^ 
where  our  blessed  Saviour  appropriates  all  these  characters  of  a  good  shepherd 
tohimselt 

>  Geo.  «zx>iL  11  >  Gen.  xxxilU  17.  *  Mtceb  rU.  14  *  John  x.  1-19, 
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CHAPTER  XV. 
TIBVIV-HUHIV.* 


Romantie  wadtet  of  KaphtaU. 
Water  and  vater  poola 
Magnificent  Tiew. 
Vale  of  Upper  Jordan. 
Sonrces  of  the  Jordan. 
Tlie  HfUeh— Dan. 
Abel-beth  manrhah 


Morning. 
Olivet  and  oil. 
Ravinee  and  roada 
Partridges  and  falcona 
Guellee  and  boitarda 
Tlbnln. 

Measengen  and  medlatoia, 
A  divan. 

MardiM. 

Morning.  EiTHEB  from  association  of  ideas,  or  from  the  barking  of  dogs,  the  wailing  of 
jackals,  and  the  tinkling  of  beUs,  my  head  has  been  crowded  with  visions  of 
shepherds,  and  flocks,  and  wild  beasts,  and  wild  Arabs,  all  night  long.  Then, 
ere  it  was  fully  light,  the  reality  was  before  me,  and  I  have  been  oat  watching 
an  Oriental  viUage  wake  into  life  as  the  morning  comes  on.  There  were  some 
astir  long  before  the  dawn,  loading  donkeys  and  camels,  and  setting  off  as  if 
going  to  market.  Then  came  ploughmen,  goad  in  hand,  and  plough  and  yoke  on 
the  shoulder,  driving  their  tiny  oxen  afield.  Later  still,  women  and  girls  de* 
scended  to  the  fountain  with  their  ''pitchers*'  to  draw  water;  and  as  the  sun 
rose  over  these  dark  mountains  of  Naphtali,  the  doors  were  thrown  open,  and 
forth  from  the  folds  poured  thousands  of  goats,  sheep,  and  young  cattle,  radi- 
ating in  all  directions,  and  spreading  themselves  over  the  hills  in  eager  haste 
to  crop  their  fragrant  food  while  the  dew  lay  upon  it  The  whole  scene  has 
been  one  of  entire  novelty  in  my  experience. 

Hero,  now,  is  another,  equally  novel,  perhaps,  and  quite  as  agreeable. 
Salim  has  placed  our  breakfast,  smoking  hot,  on  this  great  rock,  that  the 
muleteers,  while  we  enjoy  it,  may  strike  the  tent  and  prepare  for  marching. 
In  a  few  minutes  our  tabernacle  will  disappear  from  its  place  entirely  and  for 
ever.  It  is  to  this  that  Hezekiah  compares  his  life  in  the  cutting  off  of  his 
9iiep.  days :  ''Mine  age  is  departed,  and  is  removed  from  me  as  a  shepherd's  tent"  ^ 
^^^  ~  suddenly  and  whoUy,  leaving  not  a  trace  behind.  And  such  is  life  at  the 
best  and  longest— a  pilgrimage  in  tents  soon  to  be  struck,  folded  up,  and  vanish 
away, "  till  the  heavens  be  no  more." 

*  [Neither  Tlbnln  nor  Hnnln  Is  a  Scriptural  name.  Thej  are  or  were  strong  Ibrtreeaea,  that 
figure  in  the  history  of  the  Crusades,  and  in  later  history.  In  this  chapter  we  cross  the  bound- 
ary between  Asher  and  NaphtalL  Naphtali  is  remarkable  for  strildng  highland  and  qrlvan 
scenery.  The  words  of  Jacob,  "Naphtali  is  a  hind  let  loose,"  hare  been  also  translate*!, 
**  Naphtali  Is  a  spreading  terebinth,**— quite  the  aspect  of  this  district  Ttiough  the  tTlb«  of 
Naphtali  was  not  a  distinguished  one|  its  territory  was  the  sceoe  of  some  greet  eventt,  each  as 
Abraham  s  defeat  of  the  Uesopotamlan  kings,  and  Joshua's  defeat  of  the  confederate  Canaao- 
ites  of  the  north.— Ed.] 

>  Isa.  zxavilL  12. 
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We  maj  lean  the  leirmnts  to  pock  up  and  pumie  the  r^ular  route  orer  oHirtti 
that  hill  to  the  north-ceit  od  the  road  to  Tiboin,  while  we  take  down  that      "■ 
■adj  Bhimalijeh,  and  thence  northward  to  the  miai  of  Em  el  'Awamid.    In 
BO  otber  place  will  joa  find  auch  perfect  specimena  of  andent  oil-mills  and  oi;- 
presMB,  in  a  word,  mch  a  complete  exhibition  of  what  a  large  Phtenidaii  igri-  *""■* 
cnhural  Tillags  was.    That  road  which  passes  otbi  the  hill  to  the  south  leads 
op  a  long  laTioe  to  Tatiiir,  thence  into  the  great  wady  Atftn,  which  it  follows 
for  manj  miles,  past  the  site  of  Haior,  past  RumefBh,  and  Eefr  Blb'lam,  and 
Qish,  to  Safed  and  Tiberias.    There  are  manj  ruins  along  it ;  indeed,  ever? 
Tillage  occupies  the  site  of  an  ancient  town.    We  shall  visit  some  (d  them  ou 
oorietam. 

And  this  ii  Em  el  'Awamid— the  mother  of  oolumna— and  a  curiooa  place  it  c  (ni 
is.    But  nearly  all  these  pillars  are  square.  Awwniii 

These  are  the  upright  posts  of  the  oil-ptesses.    Tou  obaerre  that  they 
■tand  in  pain  about  two  feet  t^iart,  baviog  a  deep  groove  in  the  inner  tscee. 


nmiing  Irom  top  to  bottom,  tn  this  grooie  moved  the  plank  on  the  top  of 
the  <dive  ehuta,  forced  down  b/  a  beam,  aa  a  lever,  acting  against  this  huge 
stone  which  lies  on  the  top  of  the  columns.  Here  is  the  stone  trough  into 
which  the  oil  ran ;  and  clou  by  are  two  iinmonse  basins,  in  which  the  olives 
were  ground  to  a  pulp  by  the  stone  wheel  that  wag  rolled  over  them.  This 
basin  ii  neariy  eight  feet  in  diameter,  and  it  must  have  cost  no  imsl]  labour 
to  ffX  it  ont  of  the  mountain  and  bring  It  to  this  spot  It  is  polished  per- 
fectly smooth  by  long  use.  Here  is  another  basin,  smaller  and  more  concave. 
It  may  have  served  to  tread  the  olives  with  the  feet— a  proceas  not  now  used.  Trading 
but  to  which  there  is  an  allusion  in  Micah  vL  IS :  "  Thou  shalt  tiead  the  ""  ""'* 
olivta,  but  thou  ihalt  not  anobt  thee  with  oil." 

Wert  all  these  npright  and  prostrate  columns  parts  of  oil-pressea } 

Most  of  them.    A  few  seem  to  have  belonged  to  houses,  or  wore  the  posts 
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PAHT  of  gpite«»]fB,1rat  the  greit  m^ority  were  pienee,  and  they  ipeak  of  Yiitolive- 
"■  oreharde,  Dot  a  trace  of  which  DOW  renuuDi.  When  we  reflect  that  theeeniiDS 
haye  been  broken  up,  and  carried  off  to  the  ranoiuiding  Yillac^  froin  time 
immemorial,  we  nuiy  well  be  aatoniahed  at  the  nnmbor  which  still  lemaiiL 
And  hera  let  me  inform  joo,  for  your  guidance  among  ruins,  thai  it  does  not 
follow  that  every  villi^  whose  houses  are  boilt,  in  whole  or  in  part,  of  laige 
old  stone,  most  neceisaiily  be  ancient,  not  even  if  it  should  itself  be  now  a 
ruin.  That  village  to  the  west  of  us  is  almost  entirely  made  of  such  stone, 
taim  from  here,  and  it  is  fsst  falling  into  decay,  though  it  may  not  be  five 
hundred  years  old. 
What  a  wild,  broken  region  spreads  up  the  mountain  to  the  east  of  us! 
ftwinm  Those  ravines  are  different  branches  of  the  great  wady  Jelo,  which  enters 
uiaroMUi  the  plain  of  Tyre  nearly  opposite  the  city.  Our  road  lies  m  the  bottom  of  this 
branch  from  the  south-east,  called  wady  Habis,  and  it  is  time  we  should  de- 
scend into  it  and  prosecute  our  journey;  and,  when  in,  we  shsll  not  get  out 
for  two  hours,  but  must  wind  about  according  to  its  own  eccentricities,  some- 
times between  difls  perpendicular  and  bare,  at  othen  leas  precipitous,  and 
clothed  with  beautifiil  oak  woods.  Here  comes  in  the  road  from  Kkii,  and 
high  up  the  face  of  this  rampart  on  our  left  is  a  tomb  cut  in  the  rock.  He 
who  made  it  must  have  been  like  £dom,  ambitions  to  place  his  nest  as  high 
as  the  eagle;  and  yet,  ssith  the  Lord,  *'  I  will  bring  thee  down  from  thence.*' ' 
And,  long  ages  ago,  his  dust  was  scattered  in  this  brawling  brook,  and  swept 
away  to  the  sea  of  Tyra  Here  is  an  extraordinary  growth  of  cactus,  climbing 
the  fiftoe  of  the  cliff  for  many  hundred  feet, — ^the  only  thing  of  the  kind  I  have 
seen  in  Syria.  We  begin  to  hear  the  tinkling  of  our  mule-bells,  and  now  and 
then  the  song  of  the  driver  comes  echoing  down  between  these  gigantic  difb. 
And  there  is  the  sharp  crack  of  Salim's  gun.  They  are  evidently  enjoying 
our  romantic  valley  and  this  delicious  air. 
What  bird  ie  that  whose  call  rings  responsive  from  side  to  side  ? 
The  ptrc*  The  red-legged  partridge,  of  which  there  are  countless  flocks  in  these  hills 
'^^'^  and  wadies  of  NaphtalL  It  is  at  them  that  Salim  is  exerdfing  his  skill. 
Should  he  succeed  we  shall  have  the  better  dinner,  for  they  are  twice  as  large 
as  our  American  quail,  to  which,  in  other  respects,  they  bear  a  close  resem- 
blance. Hear  how  they  cackle  and  call  to  one  another  directly  above  our 
heads.  They  are  very  waiy,  however,  and  often  lead  the  vexed  hunter  over 
many  a  weaiy  mile  of  rough  mountains  before  he  can  get  a  shot  at  theoL 

The  emeers  and  feudal  chiefe  of  the  countiy  hunt  them  with  the  hawk,  and 
keep  up,  with  great  pride,  the  ancient  sport  of  fidconry.  The  birds  are  (gpe- 
rally  brought  from  Persia  and  the  cold  mountains  c^  Armenia,  and  do  not 
thrive  weU  in  this  climate.  They  are  of  two  kinds,  a  large  one  for  wood-cock 
and  red-legged  partridges,  and  a  smaller  for  the  quail. 
The  Beg  at  the  castle  of  Tibnin  which  we  are  now  approaching,  always  keep; 

■  '    ■  ■  -  ■       ■  •m 

*  Jer.  xliz.  16L 
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•erenl  of  these  large  fiiloons  on  their  peixshes  in  his  grand  reception-hall,  oraptrb 
vhere  they  are  tended  with  the  utmost  care.    I  have  been  oat  on  the  moun-      ^^ 
tains  to  see  them  hvnt,  and  it  is  a  most  exciting  scene.    The  emeers  sit  on  The  (ai- 
their  horses  holding  the  birds  on  their  wrists,  and  the  woods  are  filled  with  <»°- 
thetr  retainers,  beating  about  and  shouting,  to  start  up  and  drive  toward  them 
the  poor  partridges.    When  near  enough,  the  falcon  is  launched  from  the 
hand,  and  swoops  down  upon  his  victim  like  an  eagle  hasting  to  the  prey. 
After  be  has  struck  his  quarry,  the  falcon  flies  a  short  distance,  and  lights  on 
the  ground,  amid  the  redoubled  shouts  of  the  sportsmen.    The  keeper  darts 
forward^  secures  both,  outs  the  throat  of  the  partridge,  and  allows  his  captor 
to  suck  its  blood.    This  is  his  reward.    Notwithstanding  the  exhilaration  of 
the  sport,  I  oould  never  endure  the  falcon  himself.  There  is  something  almost 
Satanic  in  his  eye,  and  in  the  ferocity  with  which  he  drinks  the  warm  life- 
bk>od  of  bis  innocent  victim.    I  once  saw  some  men  of  Tortosa  catching  the 
Syrian  quail  with  a  small  hawk.    This  was  done  on  foot,  each  sportsman  Hnnting 
carrying  his  bird  on  the  right  wrist,  and  beating  the  bushes  with  a  stick  held  ^J^ 
in  his  left  hand.    These  quails  are  less  than  the  American;  are  migratory, 
coming  here  in  early  spring,  and  passing  on  to  the  north.    They  hide  under 
the  bushes,  and  will  not  rise  on  the  wing  unless  forced  to  do  so  by  a  dog,  or  by 
the  hunter  himself.    I  was  surprised  to  see  how  quickly  and  siu-ely  the  little 
hawk  seized  his  game.    His  reward,  also,  was  merely  the  blood  of  the  bird. 
I  do  not  know  whether  or  not  the  Jews  in  ancient  days  were  acquainted  with 
£Uoonry,  but  David  complains  that  Saul  hunted  for  his  blood  as  one  doth  hunt 
for  a  partridge  in  the  mountains ;  ^  and  this  hunting  of  the  same  bird  on  these 
mountains,  and  giving  their  blood  to  the  hawk,  reminds  one  of  the  sad  com- 
plaint of  the  persecuted  son  of  Jesse. 

In  the  neighbourhood  of  Aleppo  the  smaller  falcon  is  taught  to  assist  the  Hnnting 
sportsman  to  capture  the  gaxelle.    Neither  horse  nor  greyhound  can  overtake  ^||^^~ 
these  fleet  creatures  on  the  open  desert,  and  therefore  the  Arabs  have  taught 
the  hawk  to  fasten  on  their  forehead,  and  blind  them  by  incessant  flapping  of 
their  wingk    Bewildered  and  terrified,  they  leap  about  at  random,  and  are 
easily  oaptured.    They  are  also  trained  to  attack  the  bustard  in  the  same  The  bn»> 
region.    This  bird  is  about  as  large  as  a  turkey,  and  highly  prized  by  the  lovers  ^"'* 
of  game;  but  as  they  keep  on  the  vast  level  plains,  where  there  is  nothing  to 
screen  the  cautious  hunter,  it  is  almost  impossible  to  get  within  gunshot  of 
theoL    When  they  rise  in  the  air,  the  little  falcon  flies  up  from  beneath  and 
fastens  on  one  of  their  wings,  and  then  both  come  whirling  over  and  over  to 
the  ground,  when  the  hunter  quickly  seizes  the  bustard,  and  delivers  his 
brave  bird  from  a  position  not  particularly  safe  or  comfortable.  They  will  even 
bring  down  the  largest  eagle  in  the  same  way;  but  in  this  desperate  game 
they  are  sometimes  torn  to  pieces  by  the  insulted  msjesty  of  the  feathered 
kingdom. 

U 
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PART        ^^  now  we  have  gained  the  summit  of  thia  long  ravine,  let  me  inform  yoa 
"•       that  it  is  but  one  of  many  which  cut  down,  in  all  directions,  from  the  high 
pUteaus  of  NaphtalL    We  shall  be  obliged  to  regulate  our  march  in  all  case« 
nboiD.      according  to  their  dictation.    Yonder  is  Tibntn,  crowning  the  top  of  a  loftj 
Tell,  partly  natural  and  partly  artificial.  It  rises  like  a  huge  hay  stalk  at  least 
two  hundred  feet  above  all  its  surroundings.    The  present  buildings  are  com- 
paratively modem,  but  it  figured  in  the  wan  of  the  Crusaders,  by  whom  it  was 
called  Toron.    No  doubt  those  mailed  champions  of  tlie  Cross  often  dashed  up 
Wady  Habis  in  a  style  very  different  from  our  peaceful  and  pleasant  saunter^ 
and  on  a  very  different  errand,  for  they  had  to  encounter  the  victoriouf 
squadrons  of  the  terrible  Saladin.    Toron  is  not,  probably,  the  most  ancient 
TfM  cttitiQ.  name  of  this  castle.    A  place  so  conspicuous,  so  strong,  and  so  central,  must 
have  always  been  occupied,  as  it  is  now,  by  the  family  that  governed  the  pro- 
vince around  it;  and  there  are  not  wanting  traces  of  that  more  ancient  castle. 
The  top  of  the  Tell  is  perforated  like  a  honey-comb  with  old  cisterns;  and  on  the 
east  side  are  heavy  foundations,  the  stones  of  which  have  the  Phoenician  beveL 
They  may  have  b^n  there  at  the  time  of  Joshua,  and  Tibntn  probably  repre* 
sents  some  one  of  the  places  given  to  Kaphtali,  though  what  one  it  is  impus- 
sible  to  determine.   The  Beg  informed  me  that  Jezzar  Pasha  of  Acre  destroyed 
this  castle,  broke  down  the  wall,  and  filled  up  the  ditch,  which  ran  quite  round 
the  TelL    He  did  the  same  to  Htlnin,  and,  indeed,  to  all  the  castles  in  these 
mountains,  and  killed  or  expelled  the  native  chie&.     If  the  Bvicher  bad 
done  nothing  worse,  he  would  have  deserved  praise  rather  than  censure.  After 
his  death,  howewer,  the  feudal  lords  returned  more  greedy  and  tyrannical  than 
ever. 
The  f:o-        The  present  head  of  the  house  of  Aly  es  Sughir  pretends  that  his  ancestors 
Teruor.      ^^^q  msA^b  governors  of  Belad  Bsharah  by  the  great  Saladin  himsel£    This 
may  be  fairly  doubted,  though  I  do  not  know  when  they  actually  rose  to  power 
in  the  country. 
Shall  we  call  on  this  governor  in  the  castle  ? 

By  no  means.    There  would  be  no  getting  away  until  to-morrow.    Two 

years  ago  I  spent  the  oight  therewith  my  family,  and  that  will  last  me  all  my 

life.    I  had  no  intention  of  doing  such  a  foolish  thing  then,  but  began  to  pitch 

the  tents  in  some  threshing-floors  which  overlook  the  wady  on  the  north  of  the 

castle.    The  Beg  had  seen  us  pass,  and  despatched  a  messenger  to  invite  us  to 

>fes.         his  paUce.    I  sent  an  apology.    Then  came  a  deputation  *'  more  honourable,'* 

*^oi«      ^^^  secretary  and  a  near  relative,  with  a  note  firom  the  Beg,  urging  the  invita- 

honour-     tion  SO  earnestly  that  I  felt  obliged  to  comply.    This  sending  honourable 

*''^^"       princes  to  press  the  request  reminded  me  at  the  time  of  the  way  in  which 

Bahik  overcame  the  real  or  pretended  reluctance  of  Balaam.    '^  He  sent  again 

princes,  more,  and  more  honourable  than  they ;  and  they  said  to  him,  Let 

nothing,  I  pray  thee,  hinder  thee  from  coming  unto  me."  ^    This  is  a  very 


^  Nam.  xxiL  16, 1& 
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•Dcient  And  very  common  custom.    Everything  is  done  by  mediation.    Thus  ohaptsr 
the  oentarion  sent  unto  Jesus  elders,  beseeching  him  that  he  would  come  and      ^^- 
bod  his  servant.^    In  a  hundred  instances  I  have  been  pressed  and  aimoyed  y gdiaton 
by  these  mediating  ambassadors.    Their  importunity  takes  no  denial     To 
save  ourselves  firom  such  a  siege,  we  will  keep  quite  dear  of  the  castle,  and 
go  on  about  half  an  hour  to  a  well  at  the  bottom  of  that  wady  east  of  us, 
sod  there  take  our  luuoh.    In  the  meantime,  I  will  give  you  an  account  of 
that  visit,  as  the  cheapest  way  into  the  interior  of  a  Met&wely  governor's 

The  old  Beg  received  me  with  the  utmost  politeness,— descended  from  his 
divao,  kissed  me  on  both  cheeks,  and  insisted  on  my  sharing  his  elevated  seat,  a  diTUh 
To  the  best  of  my  knowledge,  it  was  the  first  time  I  ever  saw  him,  but  he  in- 
sisted that  be  had  been  at  my  house  in  Beiriit  some  fifteen  years  before, 
and  that  I  had  done  him  a  very  important  service  by  speaking  a  word  in  his 
behalf  in  the  right  quarter.  It  may  have  been  so;  at  any  rate,  he  was  as  kind 
as  he  knew  how  to  be— gave  me  a  Met&wely  dinner,  and  kept  me  up  till  late, 
talking  about  all  sorts  of  topics  before  a  full  divan  of  bis  relatives  and  retainers, 
and  then  had  my  bed  spread  on  the  same  divan.  According  to  court  etiquette 
at  Tibnin,  the  ladies  of  my  party  had  their  own  apartment,  and,  after  being 
served  with  dinner,  they  called  on  the  great  «i/,  or  lady  of  the  Beg,  whose 
apartments  were  in  another  section  of  the  castle.  It  would  be  tedious  to  detail 
aU  tbej  saw  and  heard;  but  they  were  much  pleased  with  some  of  the 
**  harem,"  who  appeared  modest,  lady-Uke,  and  pretty.  Others,  however,  were 
coarse  and  ill-bred  enough. 

I  was  greatly  disappointed  in  the  Beg.  His  conversation  was  incessant, 
loud,  and  often  utterly  absurd.  We  fell  at  last  into  a  rambling  and  useless 
discussion  about  religion,  in  which  Mohammed's  character  and  prophetic  claims 
were  handled  rudely  enough,  to  the  great  scandal  of  the  dervishes  present;  and 
at  midnight  I  was  glad  to  break  up  the  divan,  and  try  to  sleep— no  easy  task,  a  deepieM 
or,  rather,  it  was  impossible.  The  visitors  had  filled  the  divan  with  fleas,  and  ^^^^ 
the  wind,  which  began  to  blow  hard  before  we  left  our  tents,  proved  to  be  one 
of  those  siroccos  which  make  all  sorts  of  vermin  doubly  active  and  man  exces- 
sively nervous.  The  whole  night  was  passed  in  fruitless  skirmishes  with  these 
contemptible  enemies,  and  the  suflfocating  wind  whistled  and  piped  most  dole- 
ful tunas  through  every  chink  and  cranny  of  the  old  castle.  The  ladies  had 
fared  eren  worse  than  myself,  and  the  morning  found  us  dejected,' Aeac^acAy, 
and  quite  discouraged.  Having  with  difficulty  achieved  a  breakfast,  in  the 
midst  of  confusion  which  reminded  me  of  8cott*s  Highland  stories,  we  took  a 
guide  from  the  Beg  and  started  for  Hunin,  where  we  expect  to  get  to-night. 

I  shall  never  forget  the  experience  of  that  dismal  night,  nor  the  charming  Romantto 
ride  of  that  day  through  these  romantic  wadies  of  old  Kaphtali   We  filled  our  ^^^*"  "' 
water-bottles  at  these  very  wells  where  we  are  now  quietly  taking  lunch,  and    *'  ^ 
— -  I 

»  Luktt  vlL  a. 
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pA«T  then  rode  over  that  hill  east  of  us.  Beyond  it  our  guide  turned  suddenly  to 
"•  the  left  down  a  shallow  ravine,  but  one  that  deepened  every  moment,  until  we 
were  oompletely  shut  in  between  lofty  walls  of  grey  rock.  Deeper  and  deeper 
into  the  bowels  of  the  earth  we  dived  for  more  than  an  hour,  to  where  two 
other  wadies  joined  oun— one  from  the  south,  the  other  from  the  east.  The 
three  in  (me  trend  off  toward  the  north,  and,  under  the  name  of  Hajefr,  descend 
to  the  Litany  at  Jisr  K'ak'atyeh.  The  one  from  the  south  passes  by  an  ancient 
castie  called  Dubay,  about  which  nothing  need  be,  and  very  little  can  be  saLd« 
We  took  the  eastern  ravine,  called  EOJa  (from  a  village  at  the  head  of  it) — 
strange,  wild,  romantic.  For  miles  the  path  was  literally  roofed  over  with  a 
dense  canopy  of  trees  and  bushes,  forming,  with  the  bed  of  the  brook  whose 
windings  we  had  to  follow,  a  sort  of  tunnel  wholly  peculiar.  We  were  often 
obliged  to  lie  flat  on  the  necks  of  our  horses,  and  be  drawn  through  thia  ver- 
dant vault  by  main  force.  At  the  end  of  two  hours  we  emerged  frt>m  this 
labyrinth,  and  climbed  a  steep  and  lofty  hill  to  the  village  of  Hfda^the  aame 
name,  nearly,  as  that  of  the  lake  below  Hunin.  We  intended  to  rest  a  while 
there ;  but  such  a  mob  of  rude  Metftwelies,  of  every  age  and  sex,  beset  us, 
clamorous  to  see  the  ieiffniordt—na  they  call  Frank  ladies— that  we  were 
oompelled  to  decamp  immediately,  and,  alter  another  hour's  pleasant  ride,  we 
pitched  our  tents  among  the  oaks^  olives,  and  terebinths  on  the  western  margin 
of  the  vale  of  Huntn. 

And  now,  lunch  over,  let  us  ride,  and  to  the  south-east  fur  half  an  hour,  to 
avoid  the  wady  in  which  our  story  has  been  entangled.  We  are  passing 
through  the  very  heart  of  Naphtali,  wild  and  savage,  just  fitted  to  be  the  home 
oi  that  warlike  tribe.  No  European,  and  but  very  few  native  travellerSy  ever 
venture  along  this  desolate  road.  We  shall  soon  get  down  to  an  old  gaaid- 
house,  called  Beer  en  Niikkar,  erected  for  the  protection  of  the  traveller 
through  this  dangerous  district  Off  yonder  to  the  south-west  is '  Ain'ata,  sup- 
AnathA  or  posed  to  be  the  Anatha  or  Beth-Aoath  given  to  Naphtali ;  and  half  an  hour 
Beth.  farther  south  is  Bint  JebaU— daughter  of  a  little  mountain  (to  translate),  and 
the  capital  of  this  region.  To  the  left  of  us,  in  the  woods,  is  a  ruin  with 
columns,  and  foundations  of  old  temples,  called  Eiibrikha,  and  the  entire 
neighbourhood  is  crowded  with  ancient  but  deserted  sites.  A  long,  rocky 
ascent  eastward  now  leads  us  to  Neby  Mdhaibeeb— a  celebrated  saint  of  the 
Met&welies — ^picturesquely  perched  upon  a  bold  prcmontory.  We  pass  north 
of  it  on  the  direct  road  to  Mais  el  Jebel,  which  is  just  risible  yonder  to  the 
Wat«r-  north-east  of  us.  Let  me  call  your  attention  to  this  very  unromantlc,  non- 
y^^  poetic  pool  Every  village  in  this  region  has  one  or  more  of  them  for  their 
herds  and  flocks.  In  very  dry  seasons  they  entirely  faU;  and  there  are 
frequent  allusions  to  such  a  calamity  in  the  Bibl&  It  is  among  the 
threatened  judgments  upon  unbelieving  Israel  that  the  Lord  will  dry  up  all 
their  pools.^ 
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Do  the  people  drink  this  composition  of  nastiness  ?  ohaptbk 

Msay  do,  and  all  use  this  water  for  culinary  and  other  household  purposes.  *^' 
N'othing  is  more  common  than  to  see  flocks  and  herds  standing  up  to  their  Badwatet 
beQiea  in  these  pools,  and  the  people  fiUing  their  jars  in  the  midst  of  them.  I 
liave  been  obli^  to  drink  it  myself  when  of  the  colour  of  soap-suds,  full  of 
living  animaloube,  and  with  a  strong  smell  of  the  barn-yard.  I  once  gave  five 
piastres  to  get  a  jar  of  good  water  at  this  Huntn  where  we  are  to  spend  the 
night,  was  cheated  at  last,  and  compelled  to  drink  this  abominable  decoction. 
Tbe  Jews  of  all  this  region  must  have  been  supplied  with  water  in  the  same 
way.  Natural  fountains  are  very  rare,  nor  can  wells  be  dug  with  success.  The 
ancient  inhabitants,  however,  depended  greatly  upon  dstems,  and  there  are 
oiuntkes  numbers  of  them  about  these  old  sites ;  but  tbe  water,  even  in  these,  is 
filthy  aoil  full  of  vermin,  unless  great  care  be  taken  to  keep  them  clean  and  sweet. 

T)iAt  is  quite  suflScient  on  this  topia  There  seems  to  be  a  castle  here.  Has 
the  place  any  historic  name  ? 

Not  that  I  know  ol  The  castle,  at  least  in  its  present  form,  is  compara- 
tively modem.  There  are  traces,  however,  of  genuine  antiquity  about  this  Mais, 
and  I  doubt  not  there  was  once  a  Je?rish  town  here.  But  we  must  pass  on  to  our 
camp-ground  at  Hunin,  which  is  still  an  hour  and  a  half  to  the  north-east  of  us. 

How  charming  these  hills,  clothed  with  evergreen  oaks,  terebinth,  and  bay 
trees! 

This  may  be  my  twentieth  visit,  and  yet  they  appear  as  lovely  now  as  (m  the  Beauty  of 
iiay  I  first  saw  theni.    Such  beauty  never  wearies  the  eye— always  rejoices  the  ***•  ****^ 
lieaztw    Let  the  muleteers  go  on  and  pitch  the  tent,  while  we  turn  up  to  this 
ruin  on  our  right,  called  Mdn&r&b.    Step  out  now  upon  this  rocky  platform, 
J  nil  enjoy  at  your  leisure,  and  in  silence,  a  panorama  more  beautiful  and  as 
vast  as  that  which  Moses  saw  from  the  top  of  Pisgab. 

Well !  I  have  never  seen  any  prospect  to  equal  that. 

I  presume  not  The  declivity  sinks  beneath  our  feet  down — down,  sheer 
d«>wD  fifteen  hundred  feet  and  more,  to  the  plain  of  the  Hiileh ;  and  when  you 
con  withdraw  your  gaze  from  this  scene  of  utmost  loveliness,  turn  to  that  which  Macnifl- 
aarronnds  it.  Lofty  Lebanon  stretches  northward  to  the  snowy  summit  of  *^°'  ''^^ 
>  diio in,  yt  bich  looks  down  on  Ooelo-Syria  and  the  ruins  of  Baalbek.  Before  us 
IJermoQ  lifts  his  head  to  heaven  in  solemn  and  solitary  majesty.  Those 
Ml  gar-loaf  lulls  on  that  .vast  plateau  to  the  east  and  south-east  are  so  many 
landmarks  in  the  misty  and  mysterious  Hanran,  with  the  Great  Desert  of 
Arabia  behind  and  beyond.  Those  shadowy  lines  that  bound  the  hazy  horizon 
U}  the  south  are  Gilead  and  Bashan,  the  territories  of  old  Sihon  and  Og,  kings 
<»f  the  Amorites.  On  our  right  are  the  mountains  of  the  Galilees  and  Samaria, 
nliU«  behind  us  the  hills  of  Naphtali  and  Asher  sink,  by  successive  terraces, 
.1  wn  to  tbe  sea-coast  of  Acre,  Tyre,  and  Sidon.  What  countless  thoughts 
J(i2»ter  around  such  a  group  of  things  and  names  as  this ! 

Not  to  confuse  the  mind  with  dim  distances  and  immeasurable  magnitudes. 
Let  us  study  a  while  this  noble  vale  beneath  us.    It  is  the  basin  of  the  Jordan, 
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PART     the  birth-place  of  that  sacred  river  in  which  the  Son  of  Qod  wm  baptized. 
"•      During  the  rainy  months  of  winter  it  receives  a  hundred  little  tributaries  from 
Vale  of     those  snowy  ravines  around  the  north  end  of  Hennon.    From  thence  it  cuts 
i'pp«r       its  way  through  dark  beds  of  lava,  some  twenty  miles,  to  the  great  fountain  of 
Jordan,      pm^^^  below  Hasbeiya,  which  is  its  most  distant  permanent  source.  With  the 
name  of  Hasb&ny  it  passes  southward  to  this  plain  and  marsh  of  the  Hftleh, 
receiving  on  its  way  the  stream  from  Shib'ah,  the  great  fountain  of  Soreid, 
beneath  Eefr  Shiib'ah,  and  the  Luisany  at  £1  QhQjar.    Thus  augmented,  it 
penetrates  the  marsh  about  five  miles,  when  it  is  joined  by  the  Leddan,  from 
Tell  el  Kadyy  and  the  Baniasy,  from  Banias,  united  a  short  half  mile  north  of 
sonroMof  the  Tell  called  Sheikh  Yusiif.    Of  these  main  branches  of  the  Jordan,  the 
"'  Hasb&ny  is  the  longest  by  forty  miles,  the  Leddan  is  much  the  largest,  and  the 

Baniasy  the  most  beautiful  Besides  these,  a  considerable  stream  comes  from 
the  pU'm  of  Ijon,  the  joint  contribution  of  the  Berdarah  and  Ruahfny,  west  of 
Abel.  Several  immense  fountains  also  burst  out  along  the  base  of  this  moun- 
tain on  which  we  are  standing,  and  send  their  streams  through  the  marsh  to 
the  river  and  the  lake.  The  largest  are  those  of  Bl&t  and  El  Mellahah.  The 
lake  itself  may  be  eight  miles  long,  and  six  broad  across  the  north  end,  but  it 
runs  to  a  point  southward,  where  the  Jordan  leaves  it  This  is  the  Merom  of 
The  Joshua,  the  Samechonitis  of  the  Greeks,  the  H£deh  of  the  Arabs.    The  plain 

iiaieh.  ^^  marsh  above  it  are  about  ten  miles  square.  The  eastern  half  is  sufficiently 
dry  for  cultivation,  and  is,  in  fact,  the  great  granary  of  the  surrounding  coun- 
try, and  the  boast  of  the  Arabs.  The  climate  is  warm,  the  soil  fat  as  that  of 
Egypt,  and  the  whole  is  irrigated  by  innumerable  canals  from  the  Hasb&ny, 
the  Leddan,  and  the  Baniasy. 

In  the  centre  rises  the  Leddan,  at  the  base  of  that  circular  mound,  which  yon 
can  trace  by  the  line  of  trees  around  its  cuter  margin.  It  marks  the  site  of 
the  Sidonian  Laish,  the  Dan  of  the  Bible.  Often  have  I  sat  under  its  great 
oak,  and  gazed  in  dreamy  delight  upon  the  luxuriant  plain  of  the  Hiileh.  Ko 
wonder  the  spies  exclaimed,  '*  We  have  seen  the  land,  and,  behold,  it  is  very 
good :  a  place  where  there  is  no  want  of  anything  that  is  in  the  earth."  ^ 

We  have  spread  out  before  us  one  of  the  great  battle-fields  of  the  Bible -41 

vast  theatre  built  by  the  Architect  of  the  universe;  and  upon  its  splendid  stage 

•  has  many  a  bloody  tragedy  been  played  out  in  downright  earnest    In  the 

Abra.       opening  scene  the  chief  actor  is  no  less  a  personage  than  the  "  Father  of  the 

ham '8       Faithful,'*  scattering  to  the  winds  those  hard-named  confederates  who  con- 

DtLfL^     quered  Sodom,  and  carried  away  righteous  Lot,  with  his  family,  captive. 

Abraham  was  sitting  in  his  tent-door,  imder  the  great  oak  of  Mamre,  when  a 

fugitive  from  the  vale  of  Siddim  brought  the  tidings  of  his  nephew's  captivity. 

This  was  no  time  for  rending  of  garments  and  fruitless  lamentations.    Arming 

his  own  servant8-»-three  hundred  and  eighteen — and  sending  a  hasty  summons 

to  Mamre,  and  his  brothers  Eshool  and  Aner,  to  join  him,  he  set  off  in  hot  piu-- 

*  Judges  xTilL  9,  la 
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snit  Paasing  Bethlehem  and  Salem,  he  swept  over  the  mountains,  and  along  chaptkb 
the  plains  of  Sycfaar  and  Esdraelon,  and  at  the  dose  of  the  fourth  day  (Jose-  ^^- 
phos  sajB  he  attacked  them  on  the  fifth  night)  he  was  probably  climbing  these 
hills  of  NaphtalL  From  these  bold  headlands  he  could  see  with  perfect  dis- 
tinctness the  enemy  carousing  in  careless  security  around  the  fountain  of 
Ijftddan.  Having  made  the  necessary  dispositions  for  the  attack,  he  waits  for 
the  Teil  of  darkness;  then,  like  an  avalanche  from  the  mountains,  he  bursts 
upon  the  sleeping  host  The  panic  is  immediate  and  universal,  the  confusion 
inextricable,  the  roiit  wild  and  ruinous.  No  one  knows  firiend  from  foe.  They 
trample  down  and  slay  each  other,  are  swamped  in  miry  canals,  and  entangled 
and  torn  to  pieces  in  the  thorny  jungles  of  the  Baniasy.  Terror  lends  wings 
to  the  fugitives.  They  climb  Castle  Hill,  rush  along  the  vale  of  Yaftlry,  and, 
descending  to  the  great  plain  by  Beit  Jenn,  cease  not  their  frantic  flight  until 
they  readi  Hobah,  which  is  on  the  left  hand  of  Damascus.^  Abraham  returns 
victorious  to  Laish,  which  is  Dan ;  the  captives  are  released,  and  the  goods 
collected.  Kone  have  perished ;  nothing  is  lost  In  triumph,  and  with  de- 
vout thanksgiving,  he,  who  through  faith  waxed  valiant  in  battle,^  marches 
back  by  Jerusalem  to  his  tent  on  the  plain  of  Mamre.  Thus  falls  the  curtain 
on  the  first  act 

■ 

When  it  is  again  lifted,  the  theatre  is  crowded  with  a  mighty  host— the  jmhwi'i 
Canaanite  fh)m  the  east  and  the  west,  the-Amorite,  the  Hittite,  and  the  Jehu-  ^^^ 
site  fipom  the  mountains,  and  the  Hivite  under  Hermon — "  much  people,  even  canaui- 
as  the  sand  that  is  on  the  sea-shore  in  multitude,  with  horses  and  chariots  very  itet 
many."*  Far  as  the  eye  can  reach,  the  plain  is  darkened  by  countless 
squadrons  of  the  heathen.  Confident  in  their  numbeis,  they  dream  not  of 
danger,  when  Joehua,  with  his  valiant  men  of  war,  falls  suddenly  upon  them. 
The  mighty  shout  strikes  terror  into  every  heart  The  shock  is  irresistible. 
JabiDy  with  his  confederate  kings,  wakes  only  to  join  the  universal  rout  This 
vast  theatre  of  plain  and  marsh,  and  valley  and  mountain,  is  covered  with 
fugitives  and  their  fierce  pursuers.  Those  whose  homes  lay  beyond  the  moun- 
tains to  the  north  and  east,  sought  them  by  the  great  wady  of  the  Upper  Jor- 
dan, now  Wady  et  Teim;  or  out  east  of  Hermon,  in  the  Hauran,  the  land  of 
Mizpeh.  Those  from  the  sea-coast  of  Acre  and  Carmel  fled  over  these  hills, 
and  down  south-west  by  Hazor  to  Misrephoth-Maim,^  on  the  north  border  of 
the  plain  of  Acre,  now  called  Musheuri^h.  Thence  they  dispersed  to  their 
homes  along  the  sea-board  as  far  south  as  Dor.  Joshua  himself  chased  a 
third  division  along  the  base  of  our  mountain  northward,  past  Abel-Beth- 
Maachah,  through  the  plun  of  Ijon,  down  the  tremendous  gorge  of  the  Litany 
to  the  ford  at  Tamrah,  or  the  bridge  at  the  Khiltweh,  and  thence  over  the 
wooded  spurs  of  Jebel  Rihan  toward  great  Zidon,  behind  whose  lofty  walls 
the  flying  host  alone  could  find  safety.  Returning  southward,  he  recrossed 
the  Litany,  stormed  Hazor,  the  capital  of  King  Jabin,  and  utterly  consumed  nuoi: 

1  Gm.  xiv.  U.  *  Heb.  XI.  31  »  Joth.  xl  1-5.  «  Joah.  xL  a 
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PART  the  city  with  fire.^  The  shapeless  mini  may  still  be  aeen  a  fbw  milei  west  of 
^'-  ]Uy.wiUi  the  identical  name,  and  having  a  cdebrated  masar,  sacred  to  Joehna, 
the  son  of  Nun.    The  curtain  drops  over  the  burning  capital 

Ttte  CO-        And  now  it  rises  once  more,  revealing  a  scene  of  dark  treecheiy  and  crael 

Uiy  of  slaughter.  See  that  band  of  daring  Danites  creeping  stealthily  around  the 
reedy  maigin  of  the  manh  toward  Laish.  Will  no  one  sound  the  alarm  t 
Alas !  the  indolent,  luxurious,  demondiied  dtizens  slumber  in  Istal  security, 
Soothed  by  the  murmurs  of  their  magnificent  fountain.  And  now  the  mound 
is  gained,  the  walls  scaled,  the  gates  burst  open,  the  city  on  fire,  and  men, 
women,  and  children  fall  in  indiscriminate  butchery.  There  is  no  help— no 
mercy.  They  are  for  from  their  parent  dty,  Sidon — have  no  business  with  any- 
body, no  friends,  no  allies.^  The  foul  work  over,  the  murderous  band  sit  down 
in  quiet  possession,  rebuild,  and  call  the  city  Dan,  after  the  father  of  their 
tribe.  Henceforth  it  is  famous  as  the  boundary  on  the  north  of  the  Promised 
Land,  and  *'  from  Dan  to  Beersheba"  becomes  the  proverbial  limit  of  IsraeTs 
inheritance.' 

People  of  I  read  this  tragedy  with  feelings  of  indignation  and  abhorrence.  True,  these 
Phoenician  dwellers  in  Laish  were  every  way  ripe  for  destruction.  Tkey  ven 
lazify  dwelling  carelessly,  after  the  manner  of  the  Zidonians,  quiet  and  secoie. 
Thty  had  nothing  to  do.  They  had  no  business  with  any  one.  They  had  no 
government  and  no  moral  charaeUr,  There  was  no  magistrate  in  the  land 
that  might  put  them  to  sham^  in  anything.^  They  deseive  little  commisera- 
tion,  no  doubt,  but  then  these  Danites  were  thieves  and  robbers,  *'  bitter  and 
angry  fellows,"  ready  to  run  upon  and  murder  poor  Micah,  whom  they  had 
plundered  of  his  property.^  They  were  also  traitors  to  their  religion  and  the 
Uod  of  their  fathers.  Immediately  they  set  up  the  gxaven  image  stolen  from 
Micah;  and  the  golden  calves  of  Dan  became  a  snare  to  all  Israel,  until  they 
were  carried  captive  by  Bhalmaneser,  and  placed  in  Halah  and  in  Habor,  by 
the  River  Gozan.^  Dan  has  ceased  to  be  a  city  for  ages.  Not  one  aolitary 
habitation  is  there.  The  fountain  still  pours  forth  its  river  of  delidona  water, 
but  herds  of  black  buffaloes  wash  and  wallow  in  its  crystal  pools.  You  cannot 
even  examine  the  site  with  satisfaction,  so  dense  is  the  jungle  of  briars,  thorns, 
and  thistles  which  have  overspread  it. 

insiiiTGc-  One  more  act,  and  our  drama  is  ended  "  A  man  of  Belial— Sheba,  the  son  of 
Bichri — blew  a  trumpet,  and  said,  To  your  tents,  0  Israel  We  have  no  part 
in  David,  neither  have  we  inheritance  in  the  son  of  Jesse."  ^  David  was 
extremely  disturbed  at  this  rebellion  of  the  son  of  Bichri,  and  Joab,  the  bloody 
murderer,  but  mighty  captain,  was  sent  in  pursuit  of  him  through  all  the  tribes 
of  Israel;  and  he  came  and  besieged  him  in  Abel  of  Beth-Maachah.  There  it 
is,  on  that  long  oval  mound  to  the  north-east  of  us.  I  have  repeatedly  ridden 
round  it,  and  stood  on  the  top,  trying  to  realize  the  scene.    Taking  advantage 


tion  of 
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of  an  oblong  knoll  of  natoral  rock  that  liaeB  above  the  Borronnding  plain,  the  ohaptbb 
original  inhabitants  raised  a  high  mottnd  sufficiently  laige  for  their  city.  W ith  ^^' 
a  deep  '*  trench"  and  strong  wall,  it  must  have  been  almost  impregnable.  The 
i;oiniU7  on  every  side  is  most  lovely,  well  watered,  and  veiy  fertile.  The 
Derdlkra,  from  Ijon,  falls  from  that  plain  by  a  succession  of  cataracts,  and  glides 
swiftly  along  the  western  declivity  of  the  mound,  and  from  the  neighbouring 
mountain  gushes  out  the  powerftil  stream  of  Ruahhiy.  Such  fountains  and 
brooks  would  convert  any  part  of  this  country  into  a  paradise  of  fruits  and 
flowers ;  and  such,  no  doubt,  was  Abel,  when  she  was  called  "  a  mother  in  Ab«i  of 
IsraeL*'  But  the  iron  hoof  of  war  tramples  all  in  the  dust  The  besiegers  ^*^^,j 
cast  up  a  mount  against  the  city,  **  and  it  stood  in  the  trench,  and  all  the  people 
that  were  with  Joab  battered  the  wall,  to  throw  it  down.  Then  cried  a  wise 
woman  out  of  the  city,  Hear,  hear;  say,  I  pray  you,  unto  Joab,  Come  near 
hither,  that  I  may  speak  with  thee.  And  when  he  was  come  near  unto  her, 
tlte  woman  said,  Art  thou  Joab  ?  and  he  answered,  I  am  he.  Then  she  said. 
Hear  the  words  of  thine  handmaid.  And  he  answered,  I  do  hear.  Then  she 
ftpake,  saying,  They  were  wont  to  speak  in  old  times,  saying.  They  shall  surely 
a.^k  counsel  at  Abel,  and  so  they  ended  the  matter.  I  am  one  of  them  that 
are  peaeeable  and  faithful  in  Israel :  thou  seekest  to  destroy  a  city  and  a 
uioiher  in  Israel :  why  wilt  thou  swallow  up  the  inheritance  of  the  Lord  ? 
And  Joab  answered  and  said,  Far  be  it,  far  be  it  from  me,  to  swallow  up  or 
destroy.  The  matter  is  not  so;  but  a  man  of  Mount  Ephraim,  Sheba,  the  son 
vf  Bidiri  by  name,  hath  lifted  up  his  hand  against  the  king,  even  against 
David :  deliver  him  only,  and  I  will  depart  from  the  city.  And  the  woman 
said,  His  bead  shall  be  thrown  to  thee  over  the  walL  Then  the  woman  went 
tu  all  the  people  in  her  wisdom :  and  they  cut  off  the  head  of  Sheba  the  son  of 
Bichri,  and  cast  it  out  to  Joab :  and  he  blew  a  trumpet,  and  they  retired  from 
the  city,  every  one  to  his  tent,  and  Juab  returned  to  Jerusalem  unto  the  king.*'  ^ 
Thus  ends  the  last  act  of  our  tragedy.  The  curtain  falls,  and  we  must  retire 
to  oar  tent,  as  did  the  host  of  Joab. 

I  trust  you  will  not  be  greatly  scandalized,  but,  fascinated  with  the  theatre 
and  the  stage,  I  have  been  a  very  heedless  listener  to  your  tragedy. 

I  am  not  at  all  surprised.  The  first  time  I  gazed  upon  this  scene  I  should 
have  felt  anything  an  impertinence  that  disturbed  the  pleasing  trance.  But 
seek  not  a  closer  acquaintance.  'Tis  distance  lends  enchantment.  Abel 
itvelf  is  a  sad  example  of  the  utter  decay  and  ruin  that  has  **  swallowed  up  the 
iuberitance  of  the  Lord."  The  present  village,  far  from  being  a  mother  in  Fresrat 
Israel^  occupies  only  a  small  portion  of  the  mound;  and  wisdom  and  counsel  ^"'^^ 
K  ill  be  sought  in  vain  at  the  hands  of  the  peasants  who  lounge  in  rags  and 
tilth  apon  the  dunghills  which  barricade  their  streets  and  doors.  And  now  the 
creen  hills  of  Naphtali  are  casting  their  shadows  over  the  lovely  H(lleh  as  the  sun 
t^iuks  to  rest  in  the  distant  sea,  and  we  must  hasten  to  our  camp  under  Hunin. 
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Hanln— protebly  Beth-MMch«h. 
Sowing— Scrlptare  ftlloilDni. 
Winter  traTelllns. 
Flight  in  winter. 
Castle  of  Shftklf— the  TJon. 
Bitumen  wells— pitch,  slime. 
Cold  winds— "an  horrible  tempest* 
The  district  of  Uftleh— lu  beauty. 


Cares  of  Serad»— fountain  of  Lnlaany. 

The  stream  Hasbiny. 

Sect  of  Nnsalileh— seeret  religion. 

Foontain  of  the  Jordan. 

Temple  of  Panlnm— Fanlas. 

Scene  of  the  Trausftgnratton— Hermon. 

Anti-Lebanon  remarkable  for  shrines. 

Baalbek,  or  Baal-gad,  acoount  ot 


Hunln. 


Probably 
Ikloachah. 


March  Sd. 

I  HATB  been  oat  examining  this  castle  and  its  snrroundinga.  The  view  from 
some  of  the  towers  over  the  HMeh  and  the  eastern  mountains  is  very  grand. 
What  place  do  you  suppose  it  may  have  been  in  olden  time  ? 

Many  years  ago  I  thought  it  might  mark  the  site  of  Hazor,  but  since  then 
have  discovered  that  place,  as  I  believe,  a  few  miles  back  in  the  interior;  and, 
on  the  whole,  I  have  been  inclined  of  late  to  identify  it  with  Beth-Maachab. 
The  small  province  of  which  this  city  was  the  capital  is  associated  in  the  Bible 
with  Abel,  and  must  have  extended  round  the  head  of  this  great  marsh  to  the 
vicinity  of  Hunin,  for  Abel  is  just  below  it.  Dr.  Robinson  makes  this  Beth- 
Rehob;  but  Dan,  which  is  Tell  el  K&dy,  is  said  to  be  in  the  valley  that  lieth 
by  Beth-Rehob,  and  this  more  naturally  points  to  Banias,  as  you  will  see 
hereafter.  It  is  difficult  to  believe  that  either  of  the  Rehobs  given  to  Asher 
was  at  this  place,  for  Huntn  is  in  the  territory  of  NaphtalL  Dan,  however, 
and  the  plain  around  it,  including  Banias,  seem  to  have  belonged  to  Sidon, 
and  that  city,  with  its  territory,  was  assigned  to  Asher.  If  Banias,  therefore, 
is  Beth-Rehob,  it  might  have  been  given  to  Asher  in  the  original  distribution, 
but  it  never  was  really  in  their  possession;  for  we  know  from  Judges  L  31  that 
they  oould  not  subdue  it  So  doubtful,  however,  is  the  location  of  these  cities, 
that,  if  Rehob  be  Hunin,  I  should  place  Beth-Maachah  at  Banias,  and  vice 
versa. 

The  castle.  This  castle  has  a  very  imposing  appearance  from  the  plain  below,  owing  to 
its  position,  and  the  round  towers  which  defend  the  southern  portion  of  it 
These  are,  however,  comparatively  modem.  The  only  part  really  ancient  ia 
the  north  end,  which  is  about  three  hundred  feet  square,  and  surrounded  by  a 
fosse  cut  in  the  solid  rock,  forty  feet  wide  and  twenty  deep.  The  original  wall 
was  built  of  large  bevelled  stone,  after  the  Phoenician  manner,  and  bound 
together  by  iron  cramps,  as  may  be  seen  in  a  few  places  under  the  modern 

^^^^      ruins, 

in^^      *      Though  we  have  made  an  early  start,  these  farmers  are  in  advance  of  us. 
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uid  ne  actaallj  Bowiog  barley  at  this  late  season  of  the  year.    Will  it  oome  to  ohapteb 
perfection  dnring  the  brief  space  that  remains  between  this  and  the  harvest     ^^''- 
leason  in  this  country? 

It  is  more  than  possible  ;  bat  it  depends  entirely  on  the  character  of  the 
coming  spring.  I  have  seen  one  winter,  at  least,  when  there  was  not  enough 
nun  to  enable  the  farmers  to  sow  their  grain  until  the  month  of  February;  but 
then  there  followed  an  uncommonly  cold  and  wet  March.  The  mountains 
were  oovered,  on  the  last  day  of  that  month,  with  a  heavy  fidl  of  fresh  snow, 
and  by  the  end  of  April  the  fields  were  rejoicing  in  as  rich  a  crop  as  ever 
gladdened  the  anxious  husbandman.  It  may  be  thus  this  year,  and  it  may 
not.  Should  the  rains  cease  early,  no  reaper  will  fill  his  bosom  with  sheaves 
from  these  fields.  These  men  are  therefore  sowing  in  hope  in  a  very  emphatic  Sowing 
sense.  There  is,  at  least,  an  equal  chance  against  them,  and  still  they  plough  ^  ^^^ 
and  sow  on  vigorously,  with  only  this  basis  for  their  expectations. 

It  was  uponiiscts  such  as  these  the  wise  man  founded  his  admonition, "  In  the  Sdiomon's 
rooming  sow  thy  seed,  and  in  the  evening  withhold  not  thine  hand  ;  for  thou  ^^"^^ 
kooweet  not  whether  shall  prosper,  either  this  or  that,  or  whether  they  both 
hhail  be  alike  good."  ^  Of  comae,  the  idea  is,  bow  early  and  sow  latent  as  oppor- 
t  unit  J  offers  or  circumstances  require.  And  the  wise  farmer,  in  this  country, 
must  thus  act ;  for  no  human  sagacity,  no  length  of  experience,  will  enable 
him  to  determine,  in  any  given  year,  that  what  is  sown  early  will  prosper  best 
If  the  spring  be  late,  wet,  and  cold,  the  early  grain  grows  too  rank,  lodgu^  and 
is  blasted,  while  the  laU  aown  yields  a  large  harvest  This  farmer  tells  me,  in 
answer  to  my  question,  that  they  will  be  both  alike  good  this  year,  or,  as  he 
expresses  it,  the  late  will  overtaie  the  early.  This  may  be  so,  but,  as  Solomon 
says,  he  does  not  know  it 

These  men  seem  about  to  realize  the  prophecy  of  Amos :  ^'  Behold,  the  days  Aiinaion 
come,  saith  the  Lord,  that  the  ploughman  shall  overtake  the  reaper."  ^  U  1^  ^°*^ 
remember  correctly,  reaping  will  commence  in  the  coming  month. 

Yes,  in  the  valley  of  the  Jordan,  which  is  here  just  below  us.  I^o  doubt 
this  Ute  ploughing  and  sowing  suggested  the  terms  of  the  prophecy,  and  gave 
an  air  of  verisimilitude  to  it  So,  also,  the  next  clause  in  this  13th  verse, "  The 
treader  of  grapes  shall  overtake  him  that  soweth  seed,"  derives  its  significance 
from  facts  in  agricultural  experience.  The  time  for  the  treading  of  grapes 
oomes  on  during  the  dry  months  of  autumn,  and  is  ordinarily  soon  over ;  but 
this  promise  implies  that  the  vintage  will  be  prolonged  into  the  rainy  season, 
when  alone  the  husbandman  can  b^n  to  sow  his  seed.  This  does  not  generally 
(•ccor  until  November.  In  the  good  days  of  the  promise,  however,  the  vintage 
« iU  be  abundant  and  long,  while  the  rains  will  be  early  and  copious,  and  thus 
the  treading  of  grapes  will  run  on  to  the  time  when  the  fall  crops  are  sown. 
This  is  never  actually  the  case  at  present,  yet,  in  seasons  remarkably  favour- 
atile,  an  approximation  is  seen  sufficiently  near  to  justify  the  allusion. 

t  Lccl  XL  ft.  ■  Amos  ix.  13. 
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FART        In  Leviticiu  xxtL  3, 1,  there  is  the  Bune  promue : "  Uye  walk  in  my  itatutea 
''•      ...  the  Tintage  shall  reach  unto  the  sowing-time."    Bat  here  the  preceliing 
Timot  of    parallelism  is  varied.  Instead  of  '*  The  ploughman  shall  overtake  the  reaper,"  it 
•owins.      is  '<  Tour  threshing  shall  reach  unto  the  vintage.**   The  thrtshin^  comes  beiween 
threshing,  ^^^  reaping  and  the  treading  of  grapes,  and  the  promise,  therefore^  covers 
viauge.     another  portion  of  the  farmer's  year.    Reaping  is  done  in  April,  May,  and 
June,  and  the  vintage  is  in  September  and  October.    Hence  the  harvest, 
according  to  the  promise,  is  to  be  so  heavy  that  it  will  take  three  or  four 
months  to  tread  out  the  grain.    And  here,  again,  actual  experience  suggested 
the  costume  of  the  prophecy.    In  very  abundant  seasons  I  have  often  seen  the 
threshing  actually  prolonged  until  October.    Take  the  three  promises  together, 
and  they  spread  over  the  entire  year  of  the  husbaodman.    The  ploughnum  will 
continue  his  work  until  that  which  was  first  sown  is  read^  for  the  sickle ;  the 
threshing  follows  the  reaper,  and  extends  to  the  vintage;  and  then  the  tread- 
ing of  grapes  reaches  to  the  time  to  sow  for  the  next  crop.    And  such  is  tbe 
happy  nature  of  this  climate,  that  the  whole  series  of  promises  is  even  now 
realized  in  those  favourable  years  in  which  "  the  Lord  gives  rain  in  doe 
season." 
What  a  splendid  day,  and  how  warm  too,  for  the  first  of  March ! 
Trnveiiing     We  are  favoured  in  that  respect    I  was  once  here  with  the  Countess  of 
111  winter.  Schlieffen  and  her  son,  when  the  ground  was  frozen  hard,  and  flying  clouds 
kept  pelting  me  with  rieet  and  snow  as  1  rode  back  to  Hasbeiya.    Eighteen 
hundred  and  forty-nine  had  been  swept  away  by  a  perfect  deluge  of  nun  and 
snow,  and  tbe  new  year  came  in  dear  and  cold.    Our  German  fnends,  who  had 
been  detained  in  my  house  for  a  month  by  sickness,  had  left  us  several  dajs 
before,  canying  the  maid-servant  on  a  kind  of  bier.    As  it  began  to  rain  vio* 
lently  soon  after  they  started,  we  were  quite  anxious  about  them,  and  our  soli- 
citude was  not  relieved  by  the  contradictory  accounts  brought  to  us  by  the 
peasants.    After  breakfut  I  set  off  in  search  of  them.    Tbe  Hasbftny  was  not 
fordable,  and  I  rode  to  the  bridge,  where  I  had  an  opportunity  to  see  tbe 
Upper  Jordan  rushing  full  and  headlong  over  its  rocky  bed.    The  countiy 
was  flooded  with  water,  and  yet  the  farmers  were  already  out  ploughing  and 
sowing  on  the  mountain  declivities.    The  truth  is,  that  the  long,  pointed 
Khare  of  the  native  plough  will  root  through  mud  and  water  without  hesita- 
tion or  encumbrance,  and  for  such  soil  and  climate  this  miniature  machineiy 
is  just  the  article  wanted.    Moreover,  tbeir  tiny  teams  could  manage  no  other. 
I  saw  a  man  ploughing  with  two  donkeys,  very  small  and  poor.    They  looked 
sour  and  displeased,  aa  though  the  yoke  was  degrading  to  their  asinine  sensi- 
bilities. 
A  r.ermtn      lu  three  hours  I  reached  Kiileiyeh,  on  the  top  of  yon  ridge  that  forma  the 
iiait/.        western  boundary  of  Ijon.    There  I  found  the  countess  and  party  in  aad  con- 
fusion.   Their  history,  after  leaving  Hasbeiya,  was  briefly  this :  The  men  hired 
to  cany  the  sick  girl  set  down  the  bier  in  the  mud,  and  ran  away.    The  rain 
came  on  in  torrents^  and  the  count  had  to  summon,  in  the  name  of  the  govern- 
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ment,  tbe  eniire  popalation  of  Kftleiyeh  to  their  assistance.    They  finally  ohaptbi 
reached  the  Tillage  about  dark.    Here  they  had  been  detained  ever  since  by     ^m. 
the  itorm,  and  in  quarters  as  filthy  and  uncomfortable  as  even  this  wild 
country  can  furnish.    Not  being  able  to  procure  porters,  the  dragoman  had  left, 
two  days  before,  for  Safod,  to  hire  carriers  from  that  place.    This  morning, 
however,  twelve  men  had  offered  to  take  the  girl  to  Huntn  for  300  piastres, 

and  the  count  had  already  set  off  with  them,  leaving  his  mother  and  Mr.  Z , 

th«ir  travelling  chaplain,  to  come  on  as  best  they  could 

It  was  nowafter  twelveo*clock,and  butllttle  progress  had  been  made  in  prepa-  Adren. 
ration.  They  were  surrounded  by  a  rude  mob,  screaming,  scolding,  and  quar-  ^°^*  **"<> 
relliog  in  the  wildest  uproar.  The  countess  bc^^ged  me  to  take  the  direction  of  ^/ 
matters,  as  she  could  not  talk  a  word  with  the  people,  nor  comprehend  the 
reason  of  this  hubbub  and  delay.  After  a  sufficient  amount  of  rebuke  and 
threatening,  the  refractory  muleteers  loaded  their  animals,  and  set  off— a  party 
of  about  forty,  horses,  mules,  and  donkeys,  besides  certain  beasts  so  lank  and 
filthy  that  it  was  not  easy  to  decide  to  what  particular  family  they  belonged. 
I  bad  made  no  arrangements  to  stay  out  over  night,  but  could  not  leave  the 
eounteoB  in  such  doubtful  circumstances;  so  away  we  went,  scattering  all  about 
the  country  in  search  of  practicable  paths,  but  in  a  general  direction  south- 
ward, along  the  ridge  that  divides  the  Litany  from  Ijon.  Passing  by  Khtlre!- 
beh,  on  the  brow  of  that  hill  north  of  us,  we  came  along  between  Deir  Mimas 
and  Kefir  Keely  on  the  west^  and  that  large  Druse  village,  £1  MatuUeh,  on  the 
east  At  the  end  of  two  houra  we  stopped  to  rest  at  this  Neb'a  en  Nihah.  Our 
party  had  taken  different  roads,  and  but  few  had  followed  our  track.  From 
this  we  toiled  up  to  Hunln,  along  the  wild  path  which  we  have  this  morning 
dasoended.  Just  before  reaching  the  castle  we  overtook  Count  William  and 
hia  party,  who  had  been  all  day  in  making  this  distance  of  nine  mUes.  Hunin, 
as  you  know,  is  inhabited  by  Met&welies,  an  inhospitable  and  villanous  set. 
Bat  tbe  finnan  of  the  sultan,  and  the  stringent  orders  of  the  pasha,  were  not 
to  be  resisted.  The  sheikh  gave  up  his  own  room  to  the  countess  and  her  sick 
gixi,  while  a  poor  widow  vacated  her  habitation— about  twelve  feet  square— for 
na  gentlemen.  These  preliminaries  settled,  the  loads  began  to  come  in,  and  by 
dark  all  had  arrived  except  the  cook  and  two  or  three  companions  of  bis.  Hav-  a  Tnimin« 
tog  waited  until  after  nightfall  for  our  missing  cook  and  party,  we  then  roused  ^^'^ 
the  whole  vilUge  to  go  in  pursuit,  when  they  were  soon  found  and  brought  in 

saldy.    Both  they  and  Mr.  Z had  been  stopped  by  Arabs,  and  oompelled  to 

pay  Bedawtn  toll  before  they  were  allowed  to  pass.    It  was  now  veiy  cold,  and  Beda^vtn 
utterly  dark.    The  wind  howled  along  the  mountain  tope,  and  tore  to  tatters  ^^ 
tbe  ponderous  donds,  which  pelted  us  with  rain  and  snow  whenever  we  ven- 
tured out  of  our  retreats.    With  immense  noise  and  confusion,  we  got  the  lug- 
gage stowed  in  the  room  of  the  countess,  and  our  forty  animals  crammed  into 
a  large  vault  of  the  old  castle,  and  fed,  amid  uproar,  kicking,  and  fighting,  in 
absolute  darknessL    By  ten  o'clock  the  cook  had  prepared  some  sort  of  dinner,  a  niffht*« 
aui  we  spent  an  hour  in  talking  over  the  adventures  of  the  day  and  night.  '<^siniv> 
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Then  we  Uy  down  in  oar  dothes  and  muddy  boots,  cold,  wet,  and  without 
beds,  and  tried  to  deep ;  but  with  dogs  barking  outside,  oocka  crowing  over* 
head,  fleas  tickling,  and  other  joint  occupants  of  our  twelve-foot  room  crawling 
over  us,  our  sleep  was  none  of  the  sweetest 

Morning  came,  however,  at  last.  Our  friends  set  off  for  Safed,  and  I  re- 
turned to  Hasbeiya.  It  is  not  easy  to  exaggerate  the  hardships  and  even  dan- 
gers which  such  parties  encounter  at  this  season  of  the  year.  Tents  cannot  be 
used,  and  they  are  therefore  at  the  mercy  of  these  lawless  peasants.  The 
amount  of  money  which  the  countess  spent  could  not  have  been  less  than  fifty 
dollars  a  day,  and  yet  the  discomforts  of  her  situation  were  enough  to  drive 
any  ordinary  person  to  despair.  Houses  not  fit  to  put  pigs  in — every  door- 
yard  full  of  mire  and  filth,— through  this  ineffable  mixture  you  must  flounder, 
and  into  it  your  luggage  will  be  tumbled.  To  add  to  your  perplexity  and  dis- 
tress, the  villagers,  of  every  size  and  sex,  throng  you  like  bees,  and  laugh  at 
your  expense.  Dogs  bark,  donkeys  bray,  mules  and  horaes  kick  and  break 
bounds ;  servants  are  chaffering,  and  buying  any  kind  of  eatables  that  turn 
up,  and  at  exorbitant  prices ;  the  poor  are  begging,  and  all  are  demanding 
hukshish  for  contributing  their  share  to  the  intolerable  annoyance.  We  went 
through  all  this  and  more,  for  twdve  hours  at  a  stretch,  and  the  marvel  is 
that  the  sick  girl  survived  at  all,  recovered,  and  returned  to  Germany.  The 
countess  remarked  that  she  needed  no  other  illustration  of  the  admonition, 
"  Pray  ye  that  your  flight  be  not  in  the  winter."  ^ 

If  that  was  Banias  which  you  pointed  out  nearly  due  east  of  Hunin,  we  are 
making  a  long  detour  to  the  north. 

Still,  there  is  time  enough  to  continue  in  the  same  direction  to  the  top  of 
the  ridge  before  us ;  and  my  object  is  to  give  you  a  near  view  of  the  great  castle 
of  Shiikif,*  and  of  the  pretty  plain  of  Ijon.  Look,  now,  across  the  profound 
gorge  of  the  Litany,  and  you  can  see  that  fine  old  fort  hanging  on  the  veiy 
edge  of  the  precipice.  I  have  often  visited  it,  and  have  spent  several  nights 
encamped  in  its  ample  fosse.  The  view  from  the  top  is  magnificent,  and  tbi; 
gulf,  fifteen  hundred  feet  deep,  down  to  the  river,  beneath,  is  frightful.  I  never 
visit  it  without  playing  the  boy  by  rolling  stones  from  the  top  of  the  castle,  and 
watching  their  gigantic  leaps  from  point  to  point,  until  they  are  lost  in  the 
bushes  or  the  river  at  the  bottom.  The  cabtle  is  the  most  conspicuous  object 
in  this  region,  and  we  shall  have  it  looking  out  upon  us  in  all  our  rambles  here- 
abouts. The  Crusaders  called  it  Bellefort,  but  they  did  not  construct  it  In- 
deed, I  think  it  probable  that  a  castle  occupied  this  commanding  position  from 
remote  antiquity.  And  here  we  have  a  fine  view  of  the  Ijon.  The  present 
name— Merj  Aiyiin— is  a  mere  variation  of  the  Hebrew.  It  is  about  six  miles 
long  and  two  broad,  with  a  regular  descent  southward  from  that  great  mound 
at  the  north  end,  called  Tell  Mamo,  and  sometimes  Tell  Dibbeen,  from  a  vil- 

>  Matt  xxlv.  aa 

•  [In  Dr.  Robinson's  '*  Biblical  Researches '*  voL  111.  pp.  49-58,  the  reader  will  find  a  foil  aceouat 
of  tilts  remarkable  place,  and  the  glorious  Tiew  obtained  from  it— £o.] 
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lage  of  that  name  beyond  it.    The  top  of  the  mound  is  ooyered  with  the  rah-  ohaptrb 
biah  of  the  ancient  city,  which  sprewl  over  the  plain  to  the  north-east  for  some     ^^'- 
distance.    Tradition  makes  this  the  site  of  Ijon,  and  I  see  no  reason  to  qnes-  HMory  of 
tion  the  fact    It  was  taken  by  Benhadad  about  the  year  950  before  Christ,  IJ<»> 
and  ag^  by  Tiglath-Pileser  some  200  years  later.^   There  is  a  noble  fountain 
in  the  centre  of  the  Ijon,  called  Derdara,  and  we  shall  cross  the  brook  that 
comes  firom  it  at  the  bottom  of  the  plain. 

Let  me  point  your  eye  to  those  white  hills  on  the  north-east.    Where  they 
terminate  in  this  direction  are  the  famous  Bitumen  Wells.  They  are  about  three  Bitamen 
miles  west  of  Hasbeiya.    The  rock  is  a  chalky  marl,  exceedingly  white.    The  ^"^ 
■haft  actually  worked  when  I  was  last  there  was  one  hundred  and  sixteen  feet 
deep  to  the  bitumen.   The  thickness  of  the  stratum  varies.   In  some  shafts  it 
is  fifteen  feet,  and  in  others  it  is  not  five.    So,  also,  the  quality  varies.    In 
some  places  it  is  extremely  pure,  like  real  jet,  or  black  amber;  in  others,  only 
a  few  feet  distaAt,  it  is  unctuous,  earthy,  and  of  the  colour  of  iron  rust    The 
people  that  work  the  mine  believe  that  new  bitumen  is  constantly  forming ;  Theorr  nf 
and  the  fact  that  the  entire  area  through  which  these  v^ls  are  and  have  been  fonB*^^^^ 
sunk  firom  remote  agee  does  not  exceed  an  acre  in  extent,  strongly  confirms 
the  theory*    The  whole  space  must  have  been  dug  over  many  times,  and  yet 
they  find  it  as  abundant  and  perfect  as  ever.    It  is  probable,  therefore,  that 
this  mineral  exists  in  vast  quantities  in  the  marly  mountain  north  of  the 
weUsy  and  that  it  exudes  slowly,  in  the  form  of  semi-liquid  petroleum,  into 
this  peculiar  receptacle,  and  there,  in  time,  hardens  into  bitumen.    It  is 
difficult  to  account  for  the  continued  supply  on  any  other  supposition. 

The  Arabs  on  the  shore  of  the  Dead  Sea  have  a  similar  theory  to  account 
f«r  the  ^pearance  of  bitumen  there.  They  say  that  it  forms  on  the  rocks  in 
the  depths  of  the  sea,  and  by  earthquakes  or  other  submarine  concussions  is 
broken  off  in  large  masses,  and  rises  to  the  surface.  A  few  miles  north  of 
these  wells  of  Hasbeiya  a  new  mine  has  been  opened,  not  far  from  a  village 
called  Tahmfir.  The  shaft  is  sunk  through  hard  rock,  and  the  bitumen  is 
found  at  different  depths.  It  is  actually  semi-fluid,  and  exudes  into  the  shaft 
from  crevices  in  the  rock  strata. 

Is  bitumen  ever  mentioned  in  the  Bible  ? 

Very  often,  but  under  the  name  of  pitch  in  our  translation.    I  think  it  The 
nearly  certain  that  ^*  Noah  pitched  the  ark  within  and  without"  with  a  pre-  "  ^!^^'*  ®' 
paration  of  bitumen,  although  the  Hebrew  word  in  Genesis  vi.  14  is  not  the    '  ^ 
ordinary  Shemitic  name  for  it     In  the  Septuagint,  however,  it  is  trans- 
lated asphaltum.    Very  early  after  the  Deluge,  the  immediate  descendants  of 
Noah  were  acquainted  with,  and  used  bitumen  to  bind  together  the  bricks  in 
building  the  Tower  of  BabeL^    This  is  still  seen  in  some  of  the  nuns  of  old 
Babylon.    Some  two  or  three  hundred  years  later,  we  find  that  the  people  of 
Sodom  ware  in  the  habit  of  digging  bitumen  "wells"  like  those  below 
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FART     Hatbeiyi.    Onr  translation  has  it " aHme-^piU^^ ^  bat  the  Hebrew  is  the  aarae 

"•       that  our  Anb  friends  now  employ  for  these  vodU — biuret  btimmar.    It  was 

aime-iiiu  probably  an  important  article  of  merchandise,  even  at  that  early  day,  with 

Egypt,  for  the  Egyptians  employed  it  largely  in  embalmmg  their  dead.    The 

mother  of  Moses  also  "daubed"  her  ark  of  bulrushes  with  slime  and  with 

pitch,  as  we  have  it;  but  in  the  Hebrew  she  bitumed  it  with  bitumen,  and  tar 

or  pitch.'    This  is  doubly  interesting,  as  it  reveals  the  process  by  which  they 

prepared  the  bitumen.    The  mineral,  as  found  in  this  oountiy,  melts  readily 

enough  by  itself ;  but  then,  when  cold,  it  is  as  brittle  as  glan.    It  must  be 

mixed  with  tar  while  melting ;  and  in  that  way  it  forms  a  bard,  glassy  wax, 

perfectly  impervious  to  water.    I  once  covered  the  roof  of  a  room  that  leaked 

like  a  sieve  with  such  a  preparation,  spreading  it  on  while  the  nin  descended 

Ark  of      in  torrents,  and  yet  with  perfect  success.    The  basket  of  bulrushes  for  the 

buiioahot.  infiuit  Moses,  when  thoroughly  bitumed,  was  well  adapted  for  the  object  for 

which  it  was  made.    Our  translation  of  this  passage  is  deficient  in  deaniess. 

The  bulrush— gomeh— is  the  Egyptian  papyrus.    Taboth— ark— is  the  Arabic 

word  for  eofin.    Slime  and  pitch  are  bitumen  and  tar.    The  whole  was  made 

like  a  coffin,  to  deceive  the  watchful  offioers  of  government  with  the  appearance 

of  a  funeral    This,  too,  would  appeal  more  tenderly  to  the  da^ighter  of 

Pharaoh,  and  there  is  a  sort  of  typical  signification  in  it    The  saviour  of 

Israel  was  laid  in  a  coffin,  and  taken  from  a  watery  grave :  the  Saviour  o(  the 

world  rose  from  a  rock-sepulchre  in  Jerusalem. 

A  ooid  This  plain  of  Ijon  has  lately  been  rendered  famous  by  a  most  extnordinaiy 

viad.        storm.     It  was  on  the  28th  of  December.     Some  friends  of  mine,  from 

Hasbeiya,  were  coming  down  the  lull  by  Kefr  Eeely,  that  village,  west  of 

Matully,  when  one  of  them  called  their  attention  to  tall  columns  of  mist  over 

the  marsh  of  the  Hilleh.    They  came  this  way  very  rapidly,  and  soon  broke 

upon  them  with  awftil  fury.    Those  of  the  piuiy  who  were  from  Khyam,  on 

the  east  side  of  this  plain,  fled  homeward.     My  friends  from  H were 

driven  before  the  blast  to  Khureibeh,  that  little  hamlet  just  north  of  us,  and 
with  difficulty  escaped  to  it  Those  who  attempted  to  reaoh  Khyam  perished 
in  the  plain,  although  it  is  not  more  than  two  miles  wide,  and  in  full  view  of 
Trmreiiert  their  houBes.  Thus  ten  men  died  in  a  few  minutes  from  the  mere  chill  of  this 
chilled  to  wonderful  wind.  There  was  no  snow,  no  frost,  and  not  much  rain ;  but  the 
wind  was  perfectly  awful,  driving  and  upheaving  eveiything  before  it  These 
cold  winds  draw  out  all  animal  heat  with  amazing  rapidity.  Not  only  were 
these  men  chilled  to  death  almost  instantly,  but  eighty-five  head  of  eattle 
also  perished  before  they  could  be  brought  to  the  village.  The  inhabitants 
have  no  tradition  of  a  similar  catastrophe.  People  often  perish  in  snow- 
storms on  the  mountains,  and  on  the  vast  desert  of  the  Hauran ;  but  it  was 
never  known  before  that  a  mere  wind,  and  that  down  on  this  low  pbun,  could 
chill  people  to  death.    The  storm  scattered  and  dispersed  in  various  direo- 

I  Gen.  xiT.  la  «  Exod.  A.  S. 
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tioDi.    It  did  much  mischief  here  on  the  hills  of  Kaphtali,  and  over  yon-  oHAPTKa 
der  on  the  Jaalan  several  people  perished  hy  it,  and  many  cattle.    It  was     ^^ 
felt  abng  the  sea-board ;  and  I  myself  caught  a  violent  cold  riding  from 
Beirikt  to  Sidon  on  that  day.    I  examined  into  the  accuracy  of  these  fiscts  on 
the  ground,  and  know  them  to  be  trae.    My  Hasb&ny  friend,  who  is  a  sort  of 
travelling  merchant,  sold  the  shrouds  of  the  victims,  and  saw  nine  of  them 
buried  the  next  morning.    I  have  often  felt  the  extreme  power  of  these  winds 
to  oool  down  the  vital  heat  of  the  body,  but  never  encountered  anything  like  "  An  hor. 
this.    It  reminds  one  of  David's  horrible  tempests.  ribie  tcm- 

This  Ijon  is  a  very  fertile  plain,  and,  when  clothed  with  golden  harvests,  it 
most  be  charming.    And  here  are  the  cascades  you  spoke  of,  I  suppose  ? 

Yes ;  and  by  a  singalar  succession  of  them,  the  stream  leaps  down  to  the 
level  of  Abel,  and  is  there  joined  by  the  Ruahiuy,  which  you  can  see  bursting 
out  at  the  base  of  the  western  mountain.  Those  cliffs  are  covered  for  a  long 
diiitaQce  by  the  ruins  of  an  extremely  old  town,  for  which  I  can  get  no  other 
name  than  that  of  the  foantain.  The  whole  distance  around  and  south  of  it 
is  also  called  Ard  er  Rnahiny.  Let  us  now  incline  to  the  north-east  to  visit 
the  artificial  caves  and  tombs  called  Serada,  which  are  at  the  southern 
termination  of  that  rock  ridge  of  Khyam.  I  had  another  object  in  making* 
this  detour.  You  must  know  that  the  H&leh  is  my  pet  lake— under  my 
special  prot^ion.  I  am  self-constituted  cicerone,  and  jealous  of  her  reputa- 
tion. By  right  of  office,  I  maintain  that  the  H(deh  is  unrivalled  in  beauty,  unri- 
no  matter  when  or  from  what  point  beheld.  From  the  distant  heights  of  ^*u«<i 
llermon,  the  hills  of  Naphtali,  the  plain  of  Ijon,  or  the  groves  of  Banias,  in  ui^^-^ai^ 
mid-winter  or  mid-summer,  in  the  evening  or  in  the  morning— Stop  just 
where  yon  are.  There  lies  the  HMeh  like  a  vast  carpet,  with  patterns  of 
everj  shade,  and  shape,  and  size,  thrown  down  in  Nature's  most  bewitching 
negligence,  and  laced  all  over  with  countless  streams  of  liquid  light  Those 
laughing  brooks  of  the  Htileh,  in  straight  lines  drawn  and  parallel,  or 
retreating  behind  clumps  of  nodding  shrubbery,  in  graceful  curves,  to  tie  up 
love-knots  in  sport ;  here  weaving  silver  tissue  into  cunning  complications, 
there  expanding  into  full-faced  mirrors.  The  Arab  tent  is  there,  and  the  war- 
hone,  with  his  wild  rider.  The  plain  is  clothed  with  flocks,  and  herds  of 
black  boflUo  bathe  in  the  pools.  The  hike  is  alive  with  fowlr^tbe  trees  with 
birdfly  and  the  air  with  bees.  At  all  times  fair,  but  fairest  of  all  in  early 
spring  and  at  eventide,  when  golden  sunlight,  through  many  a  mUe  of  warm, 
ethereal  amber,  fkdes  oat  into  the  fathomless  blue  of  heaven.  Such  is  the 
Hftleh :  "  Behold  it  is  very  good ;  a  place  where  there  is  no  want  of  anything 
that  is  in  the  earth."  ^ 

But  here  we  are  at  the  caves  of  Serada,    They  are  now  used  to  store  away  cktm  or 
gram  and  tibn  (chaff),  and  to  shelter  the  herds  of  these  miserable  Arabs.  Senda. 
8erada  was  once  a  Luge  town,  and  inhabited  by  people  who  took  a  pride  in 
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pAKT    rock  tombs  for  their  dead.    They  were  probably  Phceniciana,  for  thttr  lepul- 
''•      chres  are  exactly  like  those  of  Tyre  and  Sidon.   Besides  thesoi  there  is  nothing 
*   to  detain  us,  and  we  may  pursue  our  journey.     It  is  an  hour  from  this  to  the 
Hasbftny  at  El  Ghfijar,  by  a  blind  path  over  and  among  boulders  of  black  lava. 
On  this  side  of  the  river  is  the  small  Arab  village  Luisa,  and  below  it  are  large 
FoantaiM  fountains  called  Luisany,  which  add  greatly  to  the  size  of  the  Hasb&ny.    The 
^  ^"^      channel  of  the  river  is  one  of  the  curiosities  of  this  region.   During  the  count- 
less ages  of  the  past,  it  has  cut  a  tortuous  canal  through  the  hard  lava  at  least 
two  hundred  feet  deep,  and  in  many  places  the  distance  from  bank  to  bank  is 
not  much  greater. 
The  Has-       This,  then,  is  the  most  distant  branch  of  the  Jordan.   It  is  really  a  respectr 
M*>7-        able  stream,  even  here,  and  the  only  one  I  ever  saw  in  such  a  dark  volcanic 
gorge ;  beautifully  adorned,  too,  with  oleanders,  willows,  and  sycamores,  and 
alive  with  6sh.   Altogether,  I  am  not  disappointed  in  it   Is  it  &ct,  or  a  mere 
fancy  of  mine,  that  these  people  of  £1  Ghiijar  have  a  physiognomy  quite  pecu- 
liar, and  so  unlike  the  Arabs  as  to  indicate  a  di£ferent  origin  ? 
The  sect        They  are  Nusairieh,  and  there  are  but  two  other  villages  of  them  in  this 
^*^-     part  of  the  country.   The  great  body  of  this  tribe  reside  in  the  mountains  above 
Tortosa,  Mulkilb,  Jebile,  and  LadaJcfyeh.    There  are  many  of  them  also  in 
Antiocb,  and  they  spread  around  the  north-east  end  of  the  Mediterranean 
toward  Tarsus  and  Adana    It  is  impossible  to  ascertain  their  number,  but 
they  have  more  than  a  thousand  villages  and  hamlets,  and  have  been  estimated 
as  high  as  two  hundred  thousand.    I  have  repeatedly  travelled  among  them, 
and  coincide  in  the  general  verdict  rendered  against  them  by  those  best 
'  acquainted  with  their  character.    They  are  the  most  ignorant,  debased,  and 
treacherous  race  in  the  country.    Their  religion  is  a  profound  secret,  but  is 
believed  to  be  more  in&mous  than  even  their  external  morals.   The  skill  with 
which  they  evade  any  approximation  toward  a  disclosure  of  their  religious 
mysteries  always  excited  my  astonishment    My  party  and  I  once  stopped  to 
rest  under  the  shadow  of  a  great  rock  between  Jebile  and  Ladaktyeh,  and 
while  quietly  taking  lunch,  a  company  of  these  people  came  up.   Their  sheikh, 
learning  from  the  muleteers  that  one  of  us  was  a  doctor,  made  rery  earnest 
and  respectful  application  for  medicine.    While  the  hakim  was  preparing  it, 
I  began  with  the  old  man,  gradually  and  very  cautiously  approaching  the 
Their  reii-  deUcate  subject  of  his  religion.   As  the  questions  came  more  and  more  directly 
^^*       to  the  point,  he  grew  restive,  and  fearing  that  he  would  decamp  even  without 
the  coveted  medicine,  I  cut  right  across  to  the  matter  in  hand  by  asking  him 
what  sort  of  people  inhabited  the  mountains  above  us. 
Oh!  they  are  fellaheen. 

I  know  that  very  well ;  but  what  is  their  religion  ?    (This,  you  are  already 
aware,  is  the  first  question  in  this  country). 
Religion !  said  he ;  what  need  have  fellaheen  of  religion  1 
Certainly,  everybody  has  some  sort  of  religion,  and  so  have  you,  I  am  suie^ 
What  is  it  ?    Whom  do  you  follow  7    What  prophet  do  you  love  7 
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We  rather  love  Ali ;  but  whom  do  you  follow  ?  ohapteb 

We  are  Christians ;  we  love  Jesus  Christ,  and  our  religion  is  contained  in     ^^^- 
the  Kew  Testament 

y eiy  well ;  we  also  love  Jesus  Christ  and  curse  Mohammed.  We  and  you 
are  one. 

No,  no,  you  are  not  Christians. 

Why  not  ?  We  love  Christ  and  Moses :  your  religion  and  ours  are  exactly 
the  same ;  and,  snatching  up  his  medicine,  he  made  off  as  fast  as  possible. 

The  governor  of  Hamath  sent  a  horseman  to  guide  and  protect  us  across  the  Attempt* 
wUd  mountains  between  that  city  and  Tripoli  Our  guide  compelled  a  man  *«  <""«*^«' 
from  a  Tillage  of  this  people  to  accompany  us,  and,  as  he  could  not  nm  away, 
I  determined  to  pump  him  about  his  secret  faith.  I  gave  him  my  horse  to 
lead,  lighted  a  pipe  for  him  to  smoke,  and,  walking  by  his  side,  made  myself 
as  agreeable  as  possible.  We  soon  became  quite  at  our  ease,  and  talked  away, 
without  reserve,  on  all  sorts  of  subjects,  I  approaching  the  ticklish  point  in 
circles,  like  a  moth  does  a  lighted  candle.  At  length  I  told  him  something 
about  my  religion,  that  of  the  Druses  and  the  Hindiis ;  with  all  which  he 
seemed  much  interested.  Finally,  in  a  careless  and  indifferent  manner,  I  put 
the  question  about  his  faith.  I  am  hfdlah,  said  he.  I  know  you  are  a  farmer; 
it  was  not  your  occupation,  but  your  religion  I  asked  after.  Come,  now,  we 
are  alooe ;  nobody  will  hear  us ;  do  tell  me  something  about  your  faith.  /  am 
a  Christian.  I  tell  you  what  I  believe  and  how  I  worship ;  so  will  the  Moslem, 
the  Jew,  the  Hindii,  and  even  the  poor  savage  in  the  centre  of  Africa.  Why 
will  not  yon  do  the  same  f 

We  are  fellaheen,  that  is  enough.    What  do  we  want  of  religion  ? 

I  know  you  have  a  religion  of  your  own,  why  should  you  keep  it  secret  7 

Do  you  see  that  white  tomb  on  the  top  of  that  hill  ?  It  is  Skeikh  Ibrahim 
ei  Haktm.    If  any  one  has  sore  eyes,  and  visits  that  mazar,  he  will  get  well. 

We  will  talk  about  that  good  doctor  by-and-by,  if  you  please ;  but  now  I 
want  an  answer  to  my  question. 

May  God  cuise  the  father  of  that  donkey ! 

Never  mind  the  donkey,  he  will  go  well  enough  ;  and  you  should  not  curse 
the  poor  beast ;  besides  you  mentioned  the  name  of  God ;  who  is  he  ?  what  do 
you  believe  about  him  ? 

Is  it  not  near  noon?    We  have  four  hours  yet  to  HtLsn  from  that  ridge 
ahead  of  us. 

Thin  is  a  spedmen  of  a  long  trial,  in  which  I  was  completely  baffled  by  an 
ignorant  fellah  from  the  wild  mountains  of  the  Nusairiyeh. 

This  remarkable  people  have  no  known  forms  of  prayer,  no  times  or  places  Omemi 
of  worship,  and  no  acknowledged  priesthood.    At  weddings  and  funerals  they  ^^^^  "' 
sometimes  use  Mohammedan  prayers,  but  only  when  in  the  vicinity  of  Moslem    *  '^ 
towns.    They  practise  polygamy,  and  marry  very  near  relatives— the  nearest 
of  all^  according  to  the  reports  of  their  neighbours.    They  themselves  deny 
Uiat  a  Nusaiiiyeh  can  marry  his  own  mother.    However  this  may  be,  the 
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mairiage  relation  is  yery  loose  among  tbem.  I  could  not  learn  wfaether  they 
believed  in  the  immortality  of  the  soul  and  a  future  state  of  rewards  or  not, 
but  they  hold  to  transmigration  of  souls  somewhat  as  do  the  Druses.  They 
seem  to  have  derived  some  of  their  customs  and  reputed  tenets  from  Persia. 
The  truth  probably  is,  that  whatever  of  Mohammedanism  has  been  incorporated 
with  their  original  superstition  was  borrowed  from  the  followers  of  Ali ;  and 
they  are,  to  this  extent,  a  heretical  set  of  Moslems.  But  many  things  led  me, 
when  among  them,  to  suspect  that  they  were  fragments  of  Syria's  most  ancient 
inhabitants — descendants  of  those  sons  of  Canaan  who  were  in  possession  of 
Arica,  Arvad,  Zimra,  and  Sin,  on  the  shore  west  of  their  mountains ;  and  of 
Hamath,  on  the  east,  when  Abraham  "  came  from  Ur  of  the  Chaldees." 
Expelled  by  foreign  nations  from  their  primeval  seats,  they  retired  to  the  in- 
accessible mountains,  where  they  now  live.  These  are  so  situated  that  they 
were  never  penetrated  by  any  great  military  roads  or  mercantile  routes,  and 
never  will  be.  Perhaps  many  of  their  brethren,  when  driven  from  the  south 
by  Joshua,  took  refuge  with  them.  I  was  struck  with  the  prevalence,  all  over 
these  mountains,  of  names  of  men,  and  mountains,  and  castles,  and  villages, 
which  were  identical  with  those  once  common  in  Palestine. 

As  Christian  missions  are  now  established  among  them,  we  may  hope,  era 
long,  to  be  better  acquainted  with  the  origin,  histoiy,  manners,  customs,  aiid 
religion  of  this  remarkable  people.  I  have  seen  a  few  books  which  pretended 
to  give  an  account  of  their  faith  ;  but  the  Nusairfyeh  themselves  would  not 
acknowledge  them.  They  are  not  to  be  trusted,  and,  besides,  tliey  throw 
very  little  light  on  the  matter.  They  have  countless  sacred  tombs  called 
Mazars,  to  which  they  resort  on  various  occasions ;  but  their  ceremonies  there 
are  always  performed  in  secret.  Should  any  of  their  number  divulge  their 
mysteries,  he  would  be  assassinated  without  remorse,  mercy,  or  delay.  This 
is  certain ;  and  this  horrible  fact  may  have  given  rise  to  the  stories  about  the 
asscutiruj  for  it  was  on  these  mountains  that  those  somewhat  fabulous 
monsters  are  said  to  have  resided. 

But  enough  of  the  Nusairiyeh  for  the  present  '  Ainfit  and  Z'aora,  on  the  moun- 
tain south  of  Banias,  are  the  only  other  settlements  of  this  people  in  this  region. 

What  noble  oak  glades  spread  over  these  hills  before  us !  Indeed,  this  whule 
scenexy  is  more  park-like  than  any  I  have  seen  in  Syria. 

Or  will  see.  The  peasants  of  Banias,  however,  are  cutting  away  these 
magnificent  trees,  and  in  a  few  years  this  part  of  the  grand  platform  of  old 
Panium  will  be  stripped  quite  naked.  You  will  observe  that  we  have  been 
riding  over  the  ruins  of  the  ancient  city  for  some  time,  and  there  is  its  modem 
representative,  half  buried  beneath  shapeless  ruins,  which  are  quite  overgrown 
with  bushes,  briers,  and  creepers.  We  must  wade  through  this  rattling  river, 
and  find  our  way  to  that  fine  old  terebinth,  where  our  tents  are  waiting  our 
arrival.  I,  at  least,  am  quite  ready  for  them,  and  for  what  our  good  cook  will 
s|<read  before  us. 

Curiosity  is  an  overmatch  with  me  just  now  for  fatigue,  and  even  hnnger. 


BASUS — TSMPLX  »IID  FOCHTAUT.  S29 

I  tniMt  look  upon  the  lorth-place  oC  the  Jordan,  and  have  &  draught  of  its  ob* 
rater  before  dI^  doMa  upcm  m.  ^ 

That  ii  toon  done.    FoUov  tbe  path  to  that  di^  and  jou  maj  hare  the 
whole  foontain  to  joondfl 

WeQ,  have  you  wen  and  tarted  ? 

la  it  not  magoificent  I    Tbe  foontaiD,  I  mean.    Batletiuaddreraoanelvea  Fcnc 
to  dioiKt;    The  new-bora  riier  will  ring  to  m.    Bark  how  its  merry  laugh  ^J^ 
floata  oat  oo  the  everung  ab,  and  swelli  up  (he  aide*  of  the  echoing  hills ! 
Our  ride  to-daj  hai  been  perfect];  delightfol  throngfa  and  to  leeoea  and  cites 
of  moat  romantic  interest.    There  can  be  no  doubt,  I  vippoae,  bat  that  thii 
b  tbe  source  of  the  greater  Jordan,  mentiDned  b;  Joaepbtu ;  and  this  mass  of 
mbbiah  below  the  care,  through  which  the  fbuntain  poun  its  bundled  streanu,  Tfhi 
ii  tbe  debria  of  the  temple  of  Paninm.  *^ 


ThcM  Greek  inacripbons  on  the  face  of  the  cliff  confirm  the  fact  But  we 
are  now  on  ground  much  moie  sacred  than  mere  classic  association  can  render 
an;  place.  Our  blesaed  Lord  has  been  here,  has  drunk  of  this  same  fountain, 
and  looked  upon  this  lovel;  scene.  With  bis  usual  compasaion,  he  taught  the 
people,  and  healed  their  diseases.  Eusebiua  sa^  that  the  woman  cured  of  ci 
aa  inue  of  blood' belonged  to  this  city,  and  he  thus  writes  on  this  subject:—  ** 
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FART     "  Tbey  lay  that  her  home  is  ihown  in  the  city,  and  the  wonderftil  monnmente 
"'      of  our  Savioui's  benefit  to  her  are  still  standing.    At  the  gate  of  her  bonae, 
on  an  elevated  stone  stands  a  brazen  image  of  a  wonuui  on  her  bended  knees, 
with  her  hand  stretched  oat  before  her,  like  one  entreating.    Opposite  to  thi.<i 
there  is  another  image,  of  a  man  erect,  of  the  same  material,  decently  cUul 
in  a  mantle,  and  stretching  oat  his  hand  to  the  woman.    This,  they  say, 
is  a  statue  of  Christ,  and  it  has  remained  even  until  our  times,  so  that  tee 
oursdvea  taw  it  when  staying  in  that  dty."^    Who  knows  but  that  these 
statues  are  still  buried  under  this  rubbish,  and  may  some  day  be  brought  to 
light    Theophanes,  however,  says  that  Julian  the  Apostate  broke  them  to 
pieces.    It  would  be  like  him,  if  he  ever  happened  to  see  them. 
Eniebiaa*      The  same  author  thus  discourses  about  the  cave  and  the  fountain : — **  At 
•cconnt  of  Osesarea  Pbilippi,  which  is  called  Panias  by  the  Phoenicians,  they  say  there 
are  springs  that  are  shown  there  at  the  foot  of  the  mountain  called  Panias, 
firom  which  the  Jordan  rises ;  and  that  on  a  certain  festival  day  there  was 
usually  a  victim  thrown  into  these,  and  that  this,  by  the  power  of  the  demon, 
in  some  wonderful  manner,  entirely  disappeared.    The  thing  was  a  famous 
wonder  to  all  that  were  there  to  see  it    Astyrius  (a  pious  Roman  of  senatorial 
rank)  happening  to  be  once  present  at  these  rites,  and  seeing  the  multitude 
astonished  at  the  affiur,  pitied  their  delusion.    Then,  raising  his  eyes  to 
heaven,  he  implored  the  Qod  over  all  through  Christ  to  refute  the  seducing 
demon,  and  to  restrain  the  delusion  of  the  people.    As  soon  as  he  prayed,  it 
it  said  that  the  victim  floated  on  the  stream,  and  that  thus  this  miracle 
vanished,  no  wonder  ever  more  occurring  in  this  place.*'    The  latter  remark  is 
probably  true,  whatever  we  may  think  of  the  rest  of  the  stoty.    These  pas- 
sages, however,  are  curious  as  showing  what  the  traditions  concerning  this 
place  were  at  the  close  of  the  third  century,  when  Eusebius  visited  it. 
Jowphnt*  Josephus  thus  describes  this  locality  in  Ant,  b.  zv.  ch.  x.  v.  3 ;  he  calls  it 
**^>^'-     Panium :  "  This  is  a  very  fine  cave  in  the  mountain,  under  which  there  is  a 
great  cavity  in  the  earth,  and  the  cavern  is  abrupt,  and  prodigiously  deep,  and 
full  of  still  water.    Over  it  bangs  a  vast  mountain,  and  under  the  cavern  arise 
the  springs  of  the  River  Jordan.     Herod  adorned  this  place,  which  wa$ 
already  a  very  remarkable  one,  still  further  by  the  erection  of  this  temple, 
which  he  dedicated  to  Ctesar.*'    There  is  a  close  resemblance  between  these 
stories  of  this  fountain  and  that  of  Josephus  in  his  Wars  of  the  Jews,  book  L 
ch.  xxi.  v.  3 :— "  And  when  Csesar  had  further  bestowed  on  him  (Herod)  another 
additional  country,  he  built  there  also  a  temple  of  white  marble,  hard  by  the 
fountains  of  the  Jordan.    The  place  Lb  called  Panium,  where  is  the  top  of  a 
mountain  that  is  raised  to  an  immense  height,  and  at  its  side,  beneath,  or  at 
its  bottom,  a  dark  cave  opens  itself,  within  which  there  is  a  horrible  precipice 
that  descends  abniptly  to  a  vast  depth.    It  contains  a  mighty  quantity  of 
water,  which  is  immovable ;  and  when  anybody  lets  down  anything  to  measure 

'  EuMb.,  book  vl,  chap.  xrilL 
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thedq>th  of  the  earth  beneath  the  water,  no  length  of  cord  is  BufRcient  to  ohaptbb 
rtacfa  it'*    Making  all  due  allowance  for  sabseqaent  changes,  it  is  still  im-     ^^'- 
ponUe  to  clear  oar  author  of  great  exaggeration.    He  probably  never  saw 
Baoiat  himself^  and  took  the  extravagant  stories  of  othen  for  tmth. 

It  is  evident  that  Banias  was  a  remarkable  place  before  the  age  of  Angnstus.  Hiitoir  of 
Philip  the  Tetrarch  called  it  Caesarea  in  honour  of  Tiberias,  and  Philippi  in  bmiu& 
his  own,  and  to  distinguish  it  from  Caesarea  Palestina.  Herod  Agrippa  beauti- 
fied it,  and  complimented  that  monster  Nero  by  giving  it  the  name  of  Nero- 
Man  Bat  all  these  foreign  titles  soon  fell  off,  and  it  resumed  its  old  name, 
Btniss,  by  which  alone  it  is  now  known.  For  its  histoiy  during  the  Roman 
empire,  and  under  the  Saiaoens,  Crasaden,  and  Turks,  you  must  consult  more 
vtAon  than  I  can  now  mention.  Reland's  *'  Palestina  "  and  Robinson's  "  Re- 
seticfaes"  will  serve  as  guides  to  the  original  sources  of  information. 

Qreat  changes  have  happened  to  the  cave  since  these  authons  wrote  about  ine  care. 
it  Probably  the  earthquake  which  overthrew  the  temple  may  have  filled  up 
the  depths  spoken  ot  It  was  here  that  Titus,  after  the  destruction  of  Jeni- 
aleai,  was  feasted  by  Agrippa  for  twenty  days ;  and  in  this  temple  he  "  re- 
toned  public  thanks  to  Qod  for  the  good  success  he  had  in  his  nnder- 
tskibgjk'' 

If  all  that  is  recorded  in  the  16th  and  17th  of  Matthew  in  immediate  con-  Scene  of 
(wetion  with  the  visit  of  our  Saviour  actually  occurred  in  this  neighbourhood,  ?*^*2"*' 
it  has  been  the  scene  of  some  very  remarkable  transactions.    Among  them  was 
the  Traosfigaration,  and  this  Panium  may  have  been  that  high  mountain 
ipart  mto  which  our  Lord  took  Peter,  James,  and  John,  and  was  transfigured 
before  them.^    I  have  supposed,  ever  since  my  first  visit  to  Tabor,  that  that 
could  scarcely  have  been  the  place,  for  the  whole  summit  was  covered  by  a 
nut  castle,  which  we  know  was  occupied,  if  not  then,  yet  shortly  after,  by 
soldiexB.   It  is  true  that  Josephus  says  he  built  the  castle,— the  only  foundation 
for  which  assertion  being  that  he  repaired  one  that  had  been  there  for  ages. 
Moreover,  that  locality  does  not  suit  the  accounts  given  of  events  immediately 
oonoected  with  the  Transfiguration  as  recorded  by  the  Evangelists,  though  it 
most  be  confessed  that  these  are  not  definite  or  very  decisive.    I  would  not, 
therefore,  contend  with  those  who  prefer  the  old  traditfon  in  favour  of  Tabor, 
s&d  yet  I  think  it  probable  that  it  was  somewhere  in  this  direction,  and  see  probably 
00  good  reason  why  it  may  not  have  been  on  this  lofty  and  lonely  Panium,  or  "^  J*^^ 
Ather  Hermon,  of  which  it  forms  the  southern  termination.  ,^00, 

Here  also  oocnrred  that  remarkable  discourse  with  the  disciples,  in  which 
Simon  Peter  answered  our  Lord's  question  by  the  solemn  a&sertion, "  Thou  art 
the  Christ,  the  Son  of  the  living  God ;"  and  received  in  reply,  **  Thou  art 
Peter,  and  upon  this  rock  I  will  build  my  church."'  Could  the  claims  of 
Banias  to  this  wonderful  discourse  be  established,  it  might  vastly  enhance  the 
i&terest  of  the  place  in  the  eyes  of  those  who  have  made  so  much  capital  out 

>  Matt  xtrU.  1-lS.  *  Matt.  xvL  16,  17. 
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of  the  power  of  the  keys  here  conferred.    We  leare  Uie  hint  for  Ihoie  whom 
it  moie  immediately  ooncems. 

There  mutt  be  something  about  this  Upper  Jordan  and  its  SQimmdiDga 
particularly  calculated  to  cail  out  and  foster  the  religious  or  the  supentrtiom 
propensities  of  our  nature.  Tefl  el  Kady,  four  miles  irest^  was  the  gieal  aeat 
of  &lse  worship,  from  the  days  when  the  Stanites  eonqueied  it,  and  there  set 
up  their  ten^him,  a  graven  image  and  a  molten  image.^  Long  after  this, 
Jeroboam  placed  golden  calves  in  J>ut ;  whidi  thing  becasM  a  sin^  far  the 
people  went  to  worship  before  the  one,  even  unto  Dan.' 

Then  this  Banias  itself  was  always  odebnted  for  its  woiship  of  Pan^  and  as 
we  follow  up  the  country  we  meet  with  heathen  temples  aQ  over  these  aioan« 
tains.    There  are  ruins  of  several  at  a  place  called  Bnstrs,  not  ftr  from  Kefr 
ShCLbah ;  another  on  the  high  point  of  Mi^ta)etby  above  Rashaiet  d  FOkhftr ; 
and  one  at  Sed  Dan,  farther  in  the  mountains.    A  short  distance  north  eant  of 
Rashaiet  el  F&kh&r  is  the  fine  temple  of  HibbsHyeh,  with  a  Greek  insoiptton, 
much  defaced.    Two  miles  fiiuiher  north  are  the  ruins  of  another,  and  kigher 
up  still  is  the  temple  of  Ain  Hershah,  with  Greek  insdiptions.    Then  oome 
those  of 'Aihah,  Kefr  Kftk,  Bakhleh,  Deir 'Ashetr,  BnriLfii^  Bekkeh,  Monseh, 
and  several  otherB ;  and  across  Wady  et  Teim,  west  of  Rashaiet  el  Fokab,  is 
the  fine  temple  <^  Tilthatha,  called  Neby  Sttfah.    Oertainly  no  part  of  Syria 
was  so  given  to  idolatiy  as  this  region  round  the  head-waters  of  the  JMdan. 
These  temples  fronted  the  east,  and  were  probably  devoted  to  the  worship  of 
BaaL    A  description  of  one  or  two  will  answer  for  aQ.    That  at  Hibbarljeh  is 
a  fair  specimen.    It  is  fifty-eight  feet  loqg,  thirty-one  wide,  and  to  the  top  of 
the  frieze  on  the  west  side  is  thirty-two  feet.     It  is  built  of  large,  well-ciit 
stones,  some  of  them  fifteen  feet  long.    The  interior,  as  usual  in  such  edifices, 
was  divided  into  three  parts ;  that  oi  the  altar  at  the  west  end,  eonsiderably 
raised  and  eleven  feet  deep ;  that  of  the  temple,  nave,  or  body  of  the  edifice^ 
twenty-three  feet ;  and  the  portico,  nearly  sixteen  feet^  with  columns  in  front 
The  temple  at  Rakhleh  is  eighty-two  feet  eight  inches  long,  and  fiftf-seven 
wide.    The  altar  is  semicircular,  like  that  of  ancient  churches,  and  wKJi  apses 
on  either  side.    A  double  row  of  Ionic  columns  extended  firom  the  altar  to  the 
entrance.    This  edifice  is  thrown  down  nearly  to  the  ground.    On  the  south- 
east comer  is  a  stone  belonging  to  the  original  wall,  about  six  fbet  square,  and 
having  a  circular  wreath  on  the  face  cf  it  five  feet  in  diameter.    Within  this 
is  another  circle  four  feet  in  diameter,  and  this  surrounds  the  eolossal  fsee  of 
an  image  handsomely  carved  in  bold  relief.    The  length  of  the  hce,  from  the 
chin  to  the  top  of  the  hair,  is  three  feet  four  inches,  the  width  two  feet  four 
inches.    It  has  been  purposely  disfigured,  but  the  features  are  still  very  dis- 
tinct and  striking.    It  is  probably  an  image  of  the  god  of  the  temple^  perhi^ 
the  face  of  old  Baal  kimadf. 

The  temple  at  Deir  'Ashetr  stands  upon  an  derated  platform,  ornamented 
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wilh  a  frifiie  and  oornioe  of  ita  own.  It  u  one  hundred  and  twenty-six  feet  cbaptvti 
kagf  and  nzty-nine  widei  The  length  of  the  edifice  built  upon  this  platform  ^^^ 
is  eighty-oine  feet,  the  breadth  about  forty,  and  the  height  to  the  top  of  the 
ooniod  fiftj-four.  The  interior  is  divided  like  that  of  Hibbariyeb.  The  style 
of  architecture  resembles  the  Ionic,  and  the  egg  and  cup,  or  cup  and  ball 
oraameots  occur  ererywhere,  as  at  Baalbek.  There  are  other  ancient  build- 
ings at  this  Deir  'Ashetr,  and  the  place  is  well  worth  a  visit 

Proceeding  iarther  nortb,  there  are  remnants  of  small  temples  at  various 
points  along  the  slopes  of  Anti-Lebanon.    At  Neby  Sheet  is  the  tomb  of  Seth,  Toifib  of  = 
under  a  vaulted  room  more  than  one  hundred  feet  long.    The  tomb  is  about  ^^^ 
tea  feet  broad,  extends  the  entire  length  of  the  vault,  and  is  covered  with  a 
green  doth.    This  prophet  Seth  is  the  third  son  of  Adam,  transformed  into  a 
grand  Moslem  saint,  with  three  hundred  wives,  and  children  without  number. 
Oppoatte  to  this  tomb,  on  the  west  side  of  the  Bilk'ah,  is  that  of  Noah,  or 
Kenk.    It  is  a  little  more  than  one  hundred  and  thirty  feet  long,  and  even 
at  that  accommodated  tbe  tall  patriarch  who  stepped  across  the  Deluge  only 
to  the  knees,  the  remainder  being  provided  for  by  a  deep  pit  sunk  perpendi- 
cularty  into  the  earth.    But  this  entire  system  of  fanes  and  temples  received 
its  grandest  enunciation  in  the  wonderful  structures  at  Baalbek,  on  the  eastern 
tide  cf  the  Blik'ah. 
Is  Baalbek  tbe  Baal-gad  of  the  Bible  7  ^^J^ 

The  main  reasons  for  tbe  support  of  this  opinion  are  that  the  names  are  ^. 
very  similar— the  first  half  identical  in  form,  the  other  probably  so  in  signifi- 
cance, and  both  correctly  translated  by  Heliopolis,  City  of  the  Sun.    Then, 
again,  the  notices  of  it  in  the  Bible  lead  us  to  search  for  Baal-gad  in  the  direc- 
tion and  neighbourhood  of  Baalbek.    In  the  valley  of  Lebanon,  under  Her- 
roon,  and  the  entrance  into  Hamath  ;^  these  are  the  geographical  indications. 
That  it  is  in  the  valley  of  Lebanon  cannot  be  questioned ;  that  it  is  under 
Hermon  is  equally  certain ;  and  that  it  is  at  or  on  the  road  to  the  "  entrance  Entrance 
into  Hamath,*'  my  expbrations  in  that  direction  have  fully  satisfied  my  own  ^^ 
mind.    This  "  entrance,"  so  conspicuous  in  ancient  Biblical  geography,  was 
tbe  province  at.  tbe  north  end  of  tbe  Biik*ah,  drained  by  the  sources  of  the 
Orontes,  the  river  of  Hamath.    This  province  was  reached  from  the  west  or 
sea-board  by  the  passes  over  the  low  mountains  of  Akkar,  at  the  north  end  of 
Lebanon,  which  I  take  to  be  the  Mount  Hor  of  Numbers  xxxiv.  7, 8.   "  This^" 
says  Moses,  *'  shall  be  your  north  border :  from  the  great  sea  ye  shall  point  out  Moont 
for  yoQ  Mount  Hor  (Heb.  Hor  Hahor);  and  from  Mount  Hor  ye  shall  point  out  ^^~ 
your  border  unto  the  entrance  of  Hamath."    Of  course  the  kingdom^  not  the  Hahor.** 
oUy  ci  Haouth,  is  meant  in  all  cases ;  and  the  southern  province  of  it  would 
be  reached  through  the  Blik'ah,  past  Baalbek,  and  from  the  sea  through 
Akkar,  as  just  described.    This  theory  ascertains  the  line  of  Israel's  northern 
boundary,  and  at  the  same  time  corroborates  the  idea  that  Baal-gad  is  identical 

>  Joih.  xL  17,  and  xlU.  i. 
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»A  ftt  with  Bailbek.  Let  any  one  ride  from  Baalbek  northward  to  Lebweh  or  *Ain, 
"'  or,  better  stilly  to  KamlUt  Hermel,  and  look  off  toward  Hamath,  and  he  will  be 
struck  with  the  propriefy  of  the  phrue,  '^  Entrance  into  Hamath."  From  this 
stand-point  the  valley  of  the  Biik'ah  opens  ont  like  a  vast  fan  on  to  the  great 
plain  of  northern  Syria,  and  he  is  at  the  gate  of  the  kingdom.  Bsalbek  being, 
therefore,  in  the  neighbourhood  where  we  must  look  for  Baal-gad,  there  seems 
to  be  no  gpod  reason  to  doubt  their  identity,  for  there  is  no  rival  to  dispute  the 
honour  of  the  name  and  site. 
Buibtk.  The  remains  at  Baalbek  are  adequate  to  meet  the  demands  of  any  history, 
and  some  of  them  may  daim  an  antiqni^  equal  to  anything  that  even  Egypt 
can  boast  The  subslaructures  of  the  great  temple  can  scarcely  be  of  a  later  age 
than  that  of  Solomon,  and  may  have  supported  a  magnificent  edifice  in  the 
time  of  Joshua.  If  we  reject  this  ident^cation,  what  other  name  shall  we 
or  can  we  give  to  these  wonderM  ruins?  I  can  think  of  none;  and  after 
travelling  up  and  down  and  across  that  whole  r^on  for  tweofy-five  years, 
and  studying  every  ancient  site  in  it,  I  find  no  other  Baal-gad,  and  ask  for 
none. 

How  much  evidence  is  there  that  Solomon  erected  any  of  these  temples  at 

Baalbek  f 

8i>imnon<t      The  unanimous  voice  of  Mohammedan  romance  and  Oriental  fablei    That 

^*"°^     he  should  have  had  something  to  do  with  Baal-gad  is,  however,  not  incredible. 

i^  ^       His  government  included  the  Bftk'ah ;  he  was  given  to  magnificent  architeo 

tore ;  he  built  with  great  stones,  quite  equal,  according  to  Josephos,  to  thoee 

in  the  substructures  at  Baalbek,  and  not  much  less,  according  to  the  Bible ; 

and,  finally,  there  is  no  other  prince  known  to  history  to  whom  the  most 

ancient  parts  can  be  ascribed  with  greater  pkusibility.     If  not  this  very 

Suleyman  Bin  Daoud  of  the  Modem,  their  author  is  absolutely  unknown. 

It  is  the  general  opinion,  I  believe,  that  the  remains  there  are  of  very 
difierent  ages. 

It  requires  no  grest  'architectural  knowledge  to  decide  thai  point,  but  just 
how  many  ages  and  orders  can  be  distinguished  in  the  wilderness  of  present 
ruins  I  will  not  undertake  to  determine.  The  most  ancient,  no  doubt,  are  the 
foundations  seen  on  the  west  and  north  sides  of  the  great  temple,  to  which  the 
six  eolumiu  belonged.  The  first  tier  above  ground  consists  of  stones  of 
different  lengths,  but  all  about  twelve  and  a  half  feet  thick,  and  the  same  in 
coioani  width.  Then  came  over  these  stones  more  than  sixty-three  feet  long,— >the 
^^^  ^  largest  blocks,  perhaps,  that  were  ever  placed  in  a  wall  by  man.^  One  of  this 
class  lies  in  the  quarry,  where  it  can  be  viewed  all  round,  and  measured 
easily.  It  is  fourteen  by  seventeenf  and  sixty-nine  feet  long !  Here  is  a  draw- 
ing of  it ;  and  remember,  as  you  look  at  it,  that  three  very  respectable  looms 

I  Dr.  Robinion,  the  graatMt  mastar  of  meunrlng  tAp«  In  the  world,  glres  the  dbaeneloiit  ol 
theee  three  ftonei  thm:  One  la  ilxtx-ronr  feet  long,  another  tizty-three  eight  Inchea,  and  the 
remaining  one  ilxty.three  feet;  the  whole,  one  hundred  and  ninety  feet  eight  incheii  TM 
height  aboat  thirteen  feet,  and  the  thlckneas  perhajw  greater. 
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night  bo  cnt  in  it,  aod  (till  leave  putition  walls  three  feet  thick  I    Hovaach  ei 
blodu  eoM  be  Inuupoited  a  mile  over  uneven  ground  to  the  temple,  (uhI 
tttntti  to  their  poution  on  ita  platform,  u  jet  an  unsolved  problem  in  the 
•aencs  of  mechanica]  tbroei.    But  there  a  something  about  them  still  more 
iiailecAiL    The  oomapoDdiog  rorfaces  of  these  enonnoiu  stooea  are  squared 


■0  tnilj  and  polished  so  smoothly  that  ibe  fit  is  most  exact  I  mu  at  lirat 
oitiidy  deceived,  and  measured  two  as  one,  making  it  more  than  a  hundred 
utd  twenty  feet  long.  The  joint  hod  to  be  searched  for.  Bod,  when  found,  I 
(Dold  not  thrust  the  blade  of  jaj  knife  between  the  stwtes.  What  aichilect  of 
oor  day  could  cut  and  bring  together  with  greater  success  gigantic  blocks  of 
Buble  tnore  than  sixty  feet  long  and  twelve  feet  squant 

It  is  admitted,  ii  it  not,  that  the  temple  for  which  this  foundation  was  laid 
was  never  completed  T 

It  ia ;  but  this  does  not  prove  it.  That  those  who  snfaBequently  built  upon  Ontt 
the  tbODdaUon  did  not  occupy  the  whole  of  it,  is  evident  enough.  The  portion  |?!|^" 
left  oat  ii  indicated  by  the  tier  of  great  atouea  on  the  north-west  comer ;  but 
it  ia  not  certain  that  the  remains  of  t/tt  most  ancient  temple  were  not  taken, 
M  Ear  as  Deeded,for  the  smaller  structures  of  succeeding  architects.  I  suspect 
that  we  DOW  see  the  fragments  of  these  blocks  in  the  Grecian  columns,  capitals, 
and  cornices  which  encumber  the  platform  of  the  present  edifices.  The  quality 
of  the  rock  is  identical,  and  tiiere  eoald  be  no  reason  why  the  Qredan  archi- 
tects ahoold  not  appropriate  to  their  nse  these  nittu,  just  as  they  did  so  much 
of  ihe/»u7tdatioit  as  suited  their  purpoeo. 

Are  there  no  inscriptions  to  aid  in  determining  these  doubtful  poinU  ?  iDKrip- 

None  older  than  the  sge  of  Antoninus  Pius,  I  believe.    The  gnnd  entrance  ^•""■ 
to  the  plat&rm  of  the  temple  was  on  the  east  side,  fronting  the  city,  and  was 
■domed  by  twelve  noble  colamtu.    On  the  pedestals  of  two  of  these  colamna 
ire  hmg  Oreek  inscriptiooa,  but  they  are  so  high  in  the  wall  that  it  ia  difficult 
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to  get  at  them.  J  wu  twice  let  down  by  ropei  from  the  top  of  the  wall,  and 
copied  them  with  no  little  pain  and  with  Bome  periL  As  they  have  been  often 
printed,  you  can  study  them  at  yonr  leisure,  if  you  have  a  iSsncj  for  auch 
researches.  I  myself  do  not  believe  that  Antoninus  did  much  more  than 
repair,  or  restore  temples  abeady  there,  and  then,  like  modem  Anba,  write  hia 
own  name  and  deeds  upon  them. 

During  the  last  thirteen  centuries,  the  Mohammedans — ^fisnalieal  haters  of 
all  temples,  idols,  and  even  innocent  statues— have  done  what  they  oould  to 
deface  and  destroy  the  architectural  and  artistic  beauties  of  Baalbek,  and 
they  have  recorded  their  zeal  and  success  in  numberless  pompous  inaeriptions; 
none  of  them,  however,  have  much  historic  value.  By  these  barbariaiis,  the 
entire  platform,  vaults,  temples,  and  all  were  early  converted  into  a  strong 
fortress,  and  it  is  still  known  to  them  only  as  Kul'a  et  Baalbek — castle*  of 
Baalbek. 

We  have  so  many  admirable  drawings  of  these  temples,  and  from  ao  many 
different  points,  that  I  fancy  myself  perfectly  acquainted  with  them. 

True ;  but,  like  most  other  fi&ncies,  you  will  find  very  little  correspondence 
between  it  and  the  reality,  if  your  experience  coincides  with  mine.    As  you 
approach  from  Zahleh,  the  columns  come  into  view  at  a  great  distance,  and 
appear  small    Hour  after  hour  you  ride  on  in  tedious  monotony,  and  seem  to 
get  no  nearer,  the  temples  no  larger.     Half  a  dozen  times  you  prick  your 
horse  into  a  gallop,  expecting  to  dash  right  in  among  the  columns,  but  hold 
up  again  to  breathe  your  jaded  nag,  who  has  not  one  grain  of  yonr  enthusiasm. 
At  length,  as  his  iron  hoof  clatters  on  the  pavement  at  the  gate,  you  exclaim 
in  disappointment,  almost  vexation.  Is  thi$  Baalbek  ?    Yes,  it  is,  air ;  and 
now  give  over  the  rein  to  the  groom,  and  yourself  to  two  days'  diligent  ex* 
ploration  and  study.    Tou  will  need  all  that  time  to  master  the  proMems 
before  you ;  and  when  you  have  left,  you  will  long  to  return,  and  will  do  so  if 
you  can.    I  have  repeated  my  visits  half  a  dozen  times,  and  always  find  8ome> 
thing  new  to  admire.    The  first  impression  of  disappointment  runs  rapidly 
into  admiration  and  wonder.    Tou  go  to  the  end  of  a  prostrate  column,  and 
are  almost  startled  to  find  that,  on  tiptoe,  and  with  the  hand  At  utmost  stretch, 
you  cannot  measure  its  diameter !    You  climb  in  between  two  of  those  stand- 
ing columns,  and  feel  instantly  dwarfed  into  an  infant    Looking  up  to  the 
entablature  with  a  shudder,  you  wonder  how  big  it  may  be.    A  fhigment  lies 
at  the  base ;  you  leap  down  and  measure.    It  is  fourteen  feet  thick !    And 
such  fragments  and  such  columns  are  all  round,  and  block  up  your  way. 
Little  by  little,  and  with  difliculty,  you  grasp  the  grand  design,  and,  going  out 
eastward  into  the  centre  of  the  broad  platform,  take  your  stand  in  front  of  the 
main  entrance.    With  those  six  pillars  to  help  your  imaginatioo,  you  recon- 
struct  the  whole  noble  edifice,  with  twenty  such  giants  on  a  side !  and  there 
you  may  be  safely  left  much  longer  than  we  have  time  to  wait  for  yotL    It  is 
growing  late,  and  the  subject  tedious.    If  you  want  to  study  either  Baalbek  or 
Palmyra  in  detail,  I  commend  you  to  the  magnificent  drawings  of  Wood  and 
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Dftwkins.  They  risited  Baalbeck  in  1751 ;  but,  thougn  tbng  old,  they  are  far  obattbi 
mafe  elaborate  and  minute  tban  any  others.  Of  written  descriptions  there  ^^'- 
are  ooantless  nnmbers,  but  the  only  way  to  become  really  possessed  of  Baalbek 
u  to  visit,  explore,  and  study  it  for  yoursell  Dr.  Robinson's  admirable  chapter 
«jn  Baalbek,  in  bis  last  volume  of  *'  Researches,"  is  the  best  and  most  compre- 
hensive epitome  of  all  that  has  been  or  can  be  said  about  these  wonderful 
remaina,  and  I  advise  you  to  study  it  attentively. 

The  cause  of  greatest  perplexity  arises  from  the  many  Saracenic  castles  and 
towers  with  which  these  barbarians  have  encumbered  and  disfigured  every 
)«rt  of  the  grand  platfonn.  The  entire  length  from  east  to  west  is  about 
eight  hundred  and  eighty  feet,  and  the  width  across  the  central  court  nearly 
fmir  hundred.  To  picture  the  whole  magnificent  group  of  portico,  courts, 
towers,  and  temples,  as  they  once  appeared  to  the  proud  citizens  of  Baalbek, 
<  ne  should  stand  some  little  distance  in  front  of  the  main  entrance,  and  re- 
store, in  imagination,  the  portico,  one  hundred  and  eighty  feet  long,  adorned 
by  twelve  splendid  columns,  reached  by  a  noble  flight  of  steps.  Landing 
among  these  columns,  and  stopping  to  admire  the  bighly  ornamented  pavilions  The 
at  each  end,  the  visitor  passes  through  the  deep  portals  into  the  main  court  *^'pi«^ 
of  the  temple,  nearly  four  hundred  feet  square,  and  surrounded  on  all  sides  by 
chapels,  oratories,  niches,  and  statues,  of  exquisite  workmanship.  All  these, 
however,  will  be  unheeded  at  first,  for  at  the  south  end  of  the  vast  court  towers 
the  peerless  temple  itself,  with  its  statues,  golden  gates,  and  colonnades  rising 
to  the  sky.  This  is  a  study  by  itself,  and  we  shall  let  each  one  prosecute  it  as 
he  likes.  The  smaller  temple  was  an  after-thought,  perhaps  erected  from  the 
rains  of  the  other;  both,  however,  are  of  the  same  pale  white  limestone  from 
the  adjacent  hills,  which,  though  hard  and  durable,  does  not  take  a  high  polish. 
The  architecture,  as  the  drawings  have  taught  all  the  world,  is  Gorinthian, 
and  the  carving  and  ornamental  tracing  is  rich  and  elaborate.  The  best  speci- 
mens of  this  are  seen  in  the  entrance  to  the  smaller  temple.  There  are  other 
remains  about  Baalbek  which  would  merit  and  receive  attention  anywhere  else, 
Iviit  in  the  presence  of  these  gigantic  works  they  are  passed  by  unnoticed,  nor 
can  we  spend  time  now  in  describing  them.  The  visitor  is  surprised  to  see  the 
fragments  of  granite  columns  scattered  about  the  ruins^  which  must  have  been 
brou^t  from  Egypt,  and  transported  over  the  mountains  to  this  central  and 
elevated  spot  by  machinery,  and  along  roads  every  trace  of  which  has  long 
since  disappeared  from  the  country. 

Tliis  is  quite  enough  about  Baal-gad  and  ancient  heathen  temples;  but  the  Atmn- 
discussion  has  abundantly  confirmed  the  remark  made  at  the  outset,  that  ^*'^  *"' 
either  there  is  something  in  the  structure  of  these  cliffs  and  valleys  of  old  ^|!''^  ^ 
Hennon  peculiarly  suggestive  of  religious,  or  rather  superstitious  edifieationj  Lebaiiuo. 
or  that  there  was  something  remarkably  devotional  in  the  character  of  the 
inhabitants  of  this  mountain.    AH  these  temples  belong  to  Anti-Lebanon, 
labile  Lebanon  proper,  though  the  more  magnificent  of  the  two,  had  scarcely 
any,  and  none  that  have  become  historic    There  was  a  small  one  at  Bisry>  on 
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the  Owely;  another  at  Deir  el  EUah,  above  Beirut;  one  at  Fakhnh,  near 
the  natural  bridge  on  Dog  River ;  one  at  Aphcab,  the  souroe  of  the  Hirer 
Adonia;  two  mde  oratoriea  at  Naoua,  above  Deir  Demitry;  one  at  Kibah, 
lacing  the  Buk'ah,  and  another  on  the  north  end  of  Lebanon,  at  a  place  caUed 
Deir;  but  none  of  these  ever  attracted  mnch  attention,  or  deserved  to  do  it, 
while  Hermon  is  crowded  with  them.  I  hope  we  may  be  able  to  vint  them 
hereafter,  but  at  present  I  am  more  inclined  to  visit  tbe  oouch  and  seek 
repose.    The  young  Jordan  will  sing  our  lullaby. 


CHAPTER  XVII. 


LAKE  FHIALA-CASTLE  OF  BAXIA8. 
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Vareh  4th. 


AcooBDiiro  to  your  location  of  the  ^'entrance  into  Hamath'*  in  our  convena- 
tion  of  last  night,  I  suppose  you  make  the  northern  end  of  the  Buk*ah  *  the 
limit  of  Israel's  inheritance  in  that  direction  ? 

I  do  not  mean  to  be  led  into  a  discussion  of  this  vexed  question,  as  difficult 
to  settle  as  any  other  boundary-line  which  has  perplexed  the  politicians  of 
Europe  and  America;  but  when  I  have  stood  at  the  Kamiia  Hermel,  and 
looked  out  northward  and  eastward  over  the  vast  expanded  plain  of  Hamath, 
I  have  felt  assured  that  I  stood  near  that  celebrated  '*  entrance  ;'*  and  a  care- 
ful study  of  all  the  passages  in  the  Bible  which  deal  with  this  question  has 
confirmed  tbe  impression  made  by  the  eye  and  the  scene. 

What  is  this  Kam(La,  which  you  have  mentioned  more  than  once  ? 

It  is  the  most  singular  monument  now  standing  in  this  part  of  Syria,  and 
was  probably  erected  by  some  of  the  Seleucidse,  kings  of  Antioch;  but  this  is 
not  certain.  It  seems  to  represent  hunting  scenes,  and  some  of  them  were 
sufficiently  fond  of  the  chase  to  lead  them  to  seek  immortality  in  connection 
with  its  trophies.  What  else  it  was  intended  to  commemorate  cannot  now 
be  ascertained,  for  the  tablets  of  inscription,  if  ever  there  were  any,  are  gone. 
The  south-west  comer  has  fallen  down,  showing  the  fact  that  the  entire 
structure  is  built  solid  throughout  It  is  nearly  thirty  feet  square,  and  about 
sixty-five  high,  the  latter  fifteen  of  which  is  a  regular  pyramid;  the  remaining 


•  [El  Bak'ah,  or  BnkiCa,  Is  tbe  modern  name  of  the  celebrated  valley  bet  ween 
Antl-Lebanon—the  CoBle-Sjrria  of  ancient  hlnory.—Eu.] 
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fifty  feet  ift  divided  into  two  Btoreys,  with  a  pedestal  of  three  feet  and  a  half,  orapticx 
TbeiB  are  square  pilasters  at  the  corners  of  the  lower  storey,  and  additional    *^"' 
ones  in  the  centre  of  the  upper  storey.    Upon  a  broad  belt  of  well-smoothed 
stones,  near  the  top  of  the  first  storey,  are  the  animals  and  hunting  imple- 
ments, drawn  at  about  full  size.    The  execution,  though  graphic  and  bold, 
looks  toward  the  burlesque. 

From  its  elevated  position,  I  saw  this  curious  monument,  when  coming  from 
Aleppo  in  1846,  for  a  day  and  a  half  before  I  got  to  it,  and  wondered  all  the 
while  what  it  could  be,  as  no  traveller  had  visited  it  or  the  region  about  it. 
Since  then  it  has  become  a  favourite  detour  from  the  regular  route  to  the 
cedars  horn  Baalbek,  and  I  would  advise  all  who  can  to  make  it,  not  merely 
to  see  the  Kami^a,  but  also  the  sources  of  the  Orontes  at  Lebweh,  'Ain,  and 
Mugharet  er  Rahib,  near  HermeL  The  ride  to  the  cedars  from  this  fountain, 
up  Wady  el  Farr,  is  one  of  the  most  romantic  in  Syria  or  anywhere  else.  But 
it  is  high  time  we  were  in  the  saddle,  for  we  have  a  smart  ride,  and  plenty  to 
see  before  us  to  occupy  one  day. 

Too  had  a  long  ramble  this  morning,  or  at  least  you  forsook  the  pillow  and 
the  tent  at  a  very  early  hour. 

I  am  too  deeply  interested  in  these  scenes  to  waste  the  morning  hours  in  Rambiet 
deep.  My  first  visit  wss  to  the  fountain,  to  bathe  and  drink.  I  shall  not  lose  ^]T'^ 
the  memory  of  that  hour,  should  I  live  a  thousand  years.  Then  I  followed 
the  brook,  crossed  over  to  the  western  side,  and  strolled  away,  I  know  not 
how  Ikr,  among  those  venerable  oaks.  Returning,  I  climbed  to  the  top  of  the 
castle  on  the  north-west  comer  of  the  city,  and  looked  into  the  wilderness  of 
bushes  and  briers  that  hides  the  brawling  river  at  its  base.  Descending  to 
some  mills  I  forced  my  way  through  sharp  thorns  to  the  south-west  comer, 
and  then  followed  up  the  wall  to  the  gate  and  bridge  over  the  ravine  called 
^^i^t  which,  I  suppose,  formed  the  southern  fosse  of  the  city.  From  the 
south-eaatera  comer  I  followed  the  ditch,  which  brought  me  back  hero  to  the 
tent 

Toa  have  made  the  entire  circuit  of  the  city,  which,  indeed,  is  not  great; 
but  as  it  was  entirely  surrounded  by  deep  ravines,  or  by  a  ditch  which  could 
be  filled  with  water  from  the  great  fountain,  it  must  have  been  a  very  strong 
pUoe.  This,  however,  was  merely  the  citadel :  the  city  spread  out  on  all  sides 
fai  beyond  these  narrow  limits.  The  traces  of  this  extension  are  found  not 
only  among  the  oak  groves  on  the  north  and  west,  but  also  south  of  the  brook 
es  SUry,  and  on  the  plain  to  the  east,  as  we  shall  see  along  our  road  to  the 
Phiala.''^    This  is  the  extent  of  our  excunion  for  to-day. 

This  lake,  now  called  Burket  Ram,  is  two  hours  nearly  due  east,  and  for  the 

*  [L«k«  PhlaJa,  to  eaOed  bj  Jotephna  from  Ito  resemblance  to  a  cq]i,  le  now  celled  Borket 
ftem.  **it  Uei^**  e^e  Dr.  Robinson,  **at  the  bottom  of  e  deep  bowl,  epparenUj  en  andent 
CTBtcr,  net  less  than  from  lAO  to  >00  feet  below  the  IcTel  of  the  snrronndlng  tract  Tlie  form 
to  en  irrsgnlar  drele,  the  diameter  of  the  water  being  a  mile  and  ocrhi^  more^  This  lake  is 
Mt  antloBed  la  8ort9tv«.~£&l 
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r  AM    fint  boar,  to  *Aiii  Kttnyeh,  the  aBoent  is  quite  eteep,  and  over  vast  ibnnAtioni 

II-      of  trap  rock,  and  this  whole  r^on  ia  of  the  same  Tolcanic  character  down  to 

h^Ati     ^b®  ^^^^^  Jermuk,  aouth-east  of  the  Lake  of  Tiberias.    This  brook,  es  Saaiy, 

Uk«        has  cat  a  deep  channel  in  the  tiap  rock,  Terifying  the  proTerb  of  Job  that  the 

Piiiaia.      ^^ters  wear  the  stones,^  even  the  hardest  of  them.    The  oountiy  hereabouts  is 

yery  fertile,  and,  at  the  proper  season,  clothed  with  luxuriant  haryests.    Tboee 

olive-trees  which  climb  the  steep  declivities  on  our  left,  quite  up  to  the  castle, 

I  have  seen  bowing  to  the  earth  under  a  heavy  load  of  oily  beiries,  and  every 

one  is  delighted  with  the  variety  and  beauty  of  the  wild  flowers  whidi  in  spring 

adorn  these  ravines;  even  now  they  begin  to  appear  in  profusion. 

This  'Ain  Ktinyeh  shows  evident  traces  of  antiquity.    Is  anything  known 
in  regard  to  its  past  history  ? 

Not  that  I  am  aware  ofl  It  was  probably  the  country  residence  and  health- 
retreat  for  the  citizens  of  Caesarea,  and  is,  in  fact,  still  celebrated  for  its  good 
climate.  There  is  yet  another  hour  to  the  Phiala,  and  our  path  lies  along  the 
mountain  side,  above  this  noisy  Saary.  This  oak  wood  on  our  right  extends 
far  south,  and  is  a  favourite  resort  for  the  flocks  of  those  Arabs  which  oconpy 
the  western  borders  of  the  Jaul&n.  It  is  not  particularly  safe  to  explore  thi< 
neighbourhood,  but  I  hear  of  no  special  danger  at  present;  and  the  number  of 
people  from  the  lower  villages  who  are  out  on  the  border  of  the  forest  burning 
and  carrying  coal,  is  a  pretty  certain  indication  that  we  can  go  to  the  lake 
wim  and  without  interruption.  It  is  a  wild  and  lawless  region,  however,  and  I  never 
stay  at  Phiala  longer  than  is  necessary  for  my  purpose.  We  must  here  croea 
the  Saary  at  this  mazar,  called  MeslUiy.  The  brook  comes  down  from  Uie 
southern  extremity  of  Jebel  es  Sheikh,  and  across  that  plain  of  Yaffiiy  od 
our  left ;  so  named  from  a  saint,  whose  white-domed  mazar  is  seen  on  the  ed^ 
of  it,  about  a  mile  north  of  PhiahL  And  here  is  the  lake  itself,  round  like  a 
bowl,  motionless  as  a  molten  mirror,  but  alive  with  frogs,  ducks,  and  hawks. 
We  must  guide  our  horses  carefully  along  the  rim  of  this  strange  volcanic 
basin  to  some  slope  sufficiently  gradual  to  allow  us  to  descend  to  the  water. 

There  is  an  air  of  mysterious  solitude  and  desolation  quite  oppressive  about 
this  mountain  lake. 
Shall  we  ride  round  it  ? 
As  you  please. 

How  great  is  the  circumference  I 

That  we  shall  know  better  after  we  get  back.    I  have  never  made  the  circuit, 
and  am  not  quite  sure  we  shall  find  a  practicable  track  all  the  way 
Vrofn  and     Large  parts  of  its  surface  are  covered  with  a  sort  of  sea-weed,  and  upon  it 
Jw^''"*-     and  all  round  the  maigin, 

**Theae  load-ptplng  froga  make  the  mArahea  to  ring.** 
It  seems  to  be  the  very  metropolis  of  frogdom. 

>  Job  XlT.  19. 
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YeSj  and  upon  thiB  gnas  feed  conntless  miUions  of  leeches.    The  PhiAla,  in  oba?tsb 
het,  has  long  ftimished  the  chief  supply  of  that  insatiable  mother,  whose  two    ^^^ 
dao^ters  ever  cry,  Oiye,  give !    Solomon  says  so.^ 

What  are  those  large  hawks  after  ?    They  swoop  down  like  a  bolt  from  the  Hawks 
doods,  just  graze  the  snrface,  and  rebound,  as  it  were,  again  to  the  sky. 

Don't  you  see  how  the  frogs  hush  their  clamour  and  dive  under  when  this 
their  grttt  enemy  makes  a  descent  in  their  vicinity  7  My  muleteer  shot  one 
of  them  on  a  former  visit,  which  fell  into  the  lake  near  the  shore,  and  he  at- 
tempted to  wade  in  for  it,  but  got  entangled  in  this  interminable  grass,  and  we 
were  ^ad  to  get  him  back  in  safety.  Without  a  boat  it  is  impossible  to  explore 
the  lake  to  any  considerable  distance  from  the  shore. 

Bo  you  believe  that  this  water  covers  the  bottom  of  an  extinct  crater  ? 

It  resembles  one  in  all  respects,  and  is  like  nothing  else  that  I  know  of.  sinen. 
This  Phiala  has  neither  inlet  nor  outlet ;  that  is,  no  stream  runs  into  it,  and  jj^]^^^^ 
none  leaves  it    There  must  be  large  fountains,  however,  beneath  the  surface, 
for  the  evaporation  in  this  hot  climate  is  very  rapid,  and  yet  the  lake  is  equally 
frU  at  all  times,  or  so  nearly  so  as  to  sanction  the  native  accounts  to  that 
efiecL 

What  think  you  of  the  opinion  of  Josephus,  that  this  is  the  more  distant 
source  of  the  fountain  at  Banias  ? 

And  that  Philip  proved  the  fact  by  casting  chaff  into  the  Phiala,  which 
came  out  at  Banias  ?  I  don't  believe  it,  and  I  wish  it  were  the  only  absurd 
thing  to  be  found  in  his  history.  He  thinks  it  worth  while  to  mention  a  tra- 
dition that  the  fountain  of  Capernaum  (probably  that  of  Tabigah)  comes  from 
the  Kile,  because  it  produces  fish  similar  to  the  coracinus  of  the  lake  near 
Alexandria  The  Moslems  about  Tyre  will  assure  you  that  Ras  el  'Ain  comes 
from  the  same  river,  and  there  are  many  other  such  stories  equally  absurd. 
In  itgftfd  to  this  Phiala,  it  is  impossible,  from  the  geological  construction  of  Not  coa- 
this  r^on,  that  its  waters  could  flow  down  to  Banias.  Then,  also,  this  water  "^^ 
i«  dariL-coloured  and  insipid,  and  abounds  in  leeches,  while  the  Banias  has  Banian 
none  of  them— is  bright  as  sunlight,  and  deliciously  cool  and  sweet  And  still 
more  to  the  point  is  the  fact,  that  the  river  which  gushes  out  at  Banias  would 
exhaust  this  lake  in  forty-eight  hours.  And  now  we  have  made  the  circuit  in 
fifty-five  minutes ;  the  lake  is,  therefore,  full  three  miles  in  circumference.  I 
had  judged  it  to  be  at  least  that,  merely  from  appearance.  Our  next  point  is 
the  castle  of  Banias,  and  the  path  leads  over  the  mountain  to  the  north-west. 
This  bige  village  on  our  right  is  Mejdel  es  Shems,  inhabitated  by  Druses,  a 
fierce,  warlike  race,  sufllciently  numerous  to  keep  the  Bedawin  Arabs  at  a  re- 
sjiectful  distance.  We  may  stop  in  safety  under  these  splendid  oaks  to  rest 
axid  lunch. 

This  is  certainly  the  finest  grove  of  the  kind  I  have  seen.    A  solemn  stiU-  Oak 
ness  reigns  within  it;  and  what  a  soft,  religious  light  struggles  down  through  '^^^ 
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the  thick  branches !     It  is  not  unlikely  that  this  was  one  of  those  **  high 
places"  of  idolatiy  which  were  always  accompanied  with  groves. 

It  is  still  sacred.  The  niazar  is  in  honour  of  one  Othman  el  Haziiiy,  or 
Othman  of  Hazor,  and  some  indistiact  traces  of  a  village  between  this  and  the 
castle  still  bear  that  ancient  name.  But  this  could  not  have  been  the  capital 
of  Jabin,  as  some  have  supposed.  That  city  wss  given  to  Naphtali^  and  must 
have  been  situated  somewhere  in  Uj^ier  Galilee.  But  your  remaik  about  the 
religious  shade  of  this  grove  reminds  me  of  a  certain  kind  of  superstitioD,  as 
prevalent  now  in  these  parts  as  idolatry  was  in  the  days  when  those  temples 
we  spoke  of  yesterday  were  thronged  with  deluded  worshippers.  Ezekiel  says* 
'*  Then  shall  ye  know  that  I  am  the  Lord,  when  their  slain  shall  be  among  their 
idols  round  about  their  altars,  upon  eveiy  high  hill,  in  aU  the  top9  of  the 
mourUainSj  and  under  eveiy  green  tree,  and  under  every  thick  oak^  the  pJace 
where  they  did  offer  sweet  savour  to  all  their  idols.**  ^  Not  only  did  the 
heathen  delight  to  build  temples  and  rear  altars  in  the  tops  of  the  mountains, 
as  these  ruins  testify,  but  they  w6r8hipped  their  idols  under  evety  green  tree, 
and  especially  under  thick  oaks.  They  do  so  still,  in  a  modified  form.  These 
oaks  under  which  we  now  sit  are  believed  to  be  inhabited  by  Jan  and  other 
spirits.  Almost  eveiy  village  in  these  wadies  and  on  these  mountains  has  one 
or  more  of  such  thick  oaks,  which  are  sacred,  from  the  same  superstitbn. 
Many  of  them  are  believed  to  be  meskibi  (inhabited)  by  certain  spirits  called 
Benat  Tacobe— Daughters  of  Jacob— a  very  strai^e  and  obscure  notion. 
The  common  people  are  afiraid  of  these  inhabited  trees,  and  when  they  pa» 
them  hang  on  the  branches  a  rag  torn  from  their  dothes,  as  an  acknowledge 
ment  of  their  presence,  and  a  sort  of  peace-offering  to  avert  their  anger.  I 
have  seen  scores  of  such  thick  oaks  all  over  the  countiy,  but  could  never  obtain 
an  intelligible  explanation  of  the  notions  or  traditions  upon  which  this  wide- 
spread custom  is  bssed.  It  has  rather  seemed  to  me  to  be  an  indistinct  relU* 
of  ancient  idolatry,  which  the  stringent  laws  of  Mohammed  banished  in  fonot 
but  could  not  entirely  eradicate  from  the  minds  of  the  multitude.  Indeed, 
the  Moslems  are  as  stupidly  given  to  this  superstition  as  any  other  dass  of  the 
community.  Connected  with  this  notion,  no  doubt,  is  the  custom  of  buiyiii^ 
their  holy  men  and  so-called  prophets  under  these  trees  and  erecting  ftuuart 
to  them  there.  All  non-Christian  sects  believe  that  the  spirits  of  these  saints 
love  to  return  to  this  world,  and  especially  to  visit  the  place  of  their  tombs. 
Nor  can  we  restrict  our  remark  to  the  heathen.  It  is  dificult  to  distinguish 
between  this  and  the  bdief  or  feding  which  lies  at  the  bottom  of  ail  saint- 
worship.  Isaiah  speaks  of  a  time  when  the  people  shall  be  ashamed  of  the 
oaks  which  they  have  desired.^  May  that  day  speedily  dawn*  It  implies  the 
spread  of  light  and  knowledge.  No  sooner  is  a  man's  mind  even  partially 
enlightened  by  the  entrance  of  that  word  that  giveth  light,^  tlian  he  becomcro 
heartily  ashamed  of  these  oaks,  and  of  his  former  fear  and  reverence  for  the 
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betngg  supposed  to  inhabit  them.    I  have  witnessed  some  ludicrous  displays  of  oha?tieb 
daring  enacted  about  these  old  trees  by  Protestant  Arabs  just  emancipated     ^^"' 
from  this  degrading  superstition ;  and  I  can  point  you  to  many  respectable 
people  who  have  been  all  their  lives  long,  and  are  still,  held  in  bondage  throngi) 
fear  of  them  imaginary  spirits. 

Scarcely  any  tree  figures  more  largely  in  Biblical  narrative  and  poetry  than 
the  oak,  but  I  observe  that  certain  modem  critics  contend  that  it  is^  after  all, 
not  the  oak,  but  the  terebinth. 

The  criticism  is  not  quite  so  sweeping  as  that.  It  is  merely  attempted  to  Oak  ivmr« 
prove,  I  believe,  that  the  Hebrew  word  alak,  which,  in  oiu*  version,  is  generally  ^•''**""^**- 
rendered  <yak,  should  be  translated  terebinth.  AUon,  they  say,  is  the  true 
name  of  the  oak.  It  is  not  for  us  to  settle  such  controversies,  but  I  have  not 
tinich  confidence  in  the  results.  In  fact,  the  Hebrew  writera  seem  to  use  these 
names  indiscriminately  for  the  same  tree,  or  for  different  varieties  of  it,  and 
that  was  the  oak.  For  example,  the  tree  in  which  Absalom  was  caught  by  the  Abmioin'a 
hair  was  the  alahf  not  the  aUariy  and  yet  I  am  persuaded  it  was  an  oak.  That 
ttattle-field  was  on  the  mountains  east  of  the  Jordan,  always  celebrated  for 
creat  oaks — not  for  terebinths ;  and  this  is  tnie  to  this  day.  Again :  that 
**  wood  of  Ephraim,"  in  which  the  battle  was  fought,  and  which  devoured  more 
peC'ple  than  the  sword,^  is  called  yaar  in  Hebrew,  toaar  in  Arabic — evidently 
the  same  word ;  and  it  signifies  a  wild,  rocky  region,  overgrown  with  trees — 
nxvitly  oak,  never  the  terebinth.  There  is  no  such  thing  as  a  terebinth  tcaar 
—no  such  thing  in  this  country  as  a  terebinth  wood.  And  yet  this  alah  which 
caught  Absalom  formed  part  of  the  wood  of  Ephraim.  It  was  an  oaky  I  firmly 
U»lieve.  There  are  thousands  of  such  trees  still  in  the  same  country,  adroir- 
sMy  suited  to  catch  long-haired  rebels,  but  no  terebinths.  Indeed,  this  latter 
tree  does  not  meet  the  requirements  of  this  catastrophe  at  alL  I  see  it 
a.sserted  by  the  advocates  of  this  translation  that  the  oak  is  not  a  common  nor 
a  very  striking  tree  in  this  country,  implying  that  the  terebinth  is.  A  greater 
njistake  could  scarcely  be  made.  As  to  strength,  it  is  simply  ridiculous  to 
aiiupare  the  terebinth  with  the  oak ;  and  the  same  in  regard  to  size.  The 
terebinth  under  which  our  tent  is  pitched  down  at  Banias  is  the  largest  I  have 
»oeo,  and  yet  there  are  many  oaks  to  which  it  is  but  as  an  infant  Still  more 
Kurprising  are  the  statements  about  the  extent  of  oak  forests  in  this  land. 
Why,  there  are  more  mighty  oaks  here  in  this  immediate  vicinity  than  there 
are  terebinths  in  all  Syria  and  Palestine  together.  I  have  travelled  from  end 
^o  end  of  these  countries,  and  across  them  in  all  directions,  and  speak  with 
ahsoltite  certainty. 

Besides  the  vast  groves  around  us,  at  the  north  of  Tabor,  and  in  Lebanon  GreMt  ex- 
%n*\  Ilerroon,  in  Gilead  and  Bashan,  think  of  the  great  forests,  extending  {*JJ^t[,*** 
tiiirty  miles  at  least,  along  the  hills  west  of  Nazareth,  over  Oarmel,  and  down 
N»uth  beyond  Caesarea  Palestina.    To  maintain,  therefore,  that  the  oak  is  not 
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PAKT  a  striking  or  abandant  tree  in  Palestine,  is  a  piece  of  critical  hardihood  tongh 
"'  as  the  tree  itselfl  And,  finally,  the  terebinth  is  deciduous,  and  therefore  not 
a  favourite  shade-tree.  It  is  loery  rarely  planted  in  the  courts  of  houses,  or 
over  tombs,  or  in  the  places  of  resort  in  villages.  It  is  the  beautiful  erergreen 
oak  that  you  find  there.  Beyond  a  doubt,  the  idolatrous  groves  so  often  men- 
tioned in  Hebrew  histoiy  were  of  oak.  The  straggling,  naked  terebinth  i9* 
never  selected  for  such  purposes.  It  sheds  down  no  soft  twilight,  suggests  no 
religious  thought,  awakens  no  superstitious  fears.  It  takes  the  dense,  solemn, 
mysterious  oak  to  do  this.  I  confess  that  I  never  come  within  such  a  grove 
even  ss  this  without  being  conscious  of  a  certain  indescribable  spell,  a  sort  of 
silly  timidity,  tending  strongly  to  religious  reverence.  With  the  ignorant  this 
might  easily  be  deepened  into  downright  idolatry, 
AbrA.  I  do  not  believe  that  Abraham's  celebrated  tree  at  Hebron  was  a  terebinth, 

'  rHe'bron.  ^  'Q'^y  "^^  affirm  without  qualification.  It  is  now  aveiy  venerable  o<ikj  and 
I  saw  no  terebinth  in  the  neighbourhood.  That  there  are  mistakes  in  our 
translation  in  regard  to  the  trees,  as  well  as  other  things,  I  would  not  deiij: 
but  until  we  have  more  light  on  this  particular  matter,  and  more  decisive,  let 
us  continue  to  read  out  bravely  the  good  old  word  oak,  and  never  fear  thd 
smile  of  overwise  critics. 
Apprnuh  And  uow  WO  must  leave  this  fine  grove  for  the  Castle  of  Banias.*  Prepare 
' t  ttiu*i!r  ^^^  ^'^  ^^  ^^  roughest  scrambles  you  have  yet  encountered  in  the  East,  aud 
look  well  to  your  clothes,  or  they  will  be  left  streaming  on  the  sharp  thorn- 
bushes  through  which  we  must  force  our  way.  And  now,  as  we  ascend  Castlo 
Hill,  hold  a  steady  rein,  or  you  will  meet  with  something  far  worse  than 
thorn& 

This  is,  indeed,  a  fearful  ascent,  and  of  itself  enough  to  confound  any  assail- 
ing party,  without  the  aid  of  walls  and  bulwarks. 

Those  who  built  the  casUe  did  not  think  so.    But  all  danger  is  past,  and 
our  path  lies  along  this  south  wall  to  that  curious  and  well-defended  entrance. 
Is  it  probable,  or  even  possible,  that  the  Crusaders  erected  this  prodigious 
fortification  ? 
it«  nnti-        I  think  not    Dr.  Robinson,  with  whom  I  once  visited  it,  decided,  with- 
^°'*^*        out  hesitation,  that  it  was  ancient    These  deep  grooves  in  thepoHt  of  thU 
gateway  show  that  the  door  did  not  open  and  shut,  but  was  drawn  up  br 
machinery.    To  such  an  apparatus  David,  perhaps,  alludes  in  the  24th  Psalm : 
LiPinR  up  **  Lift  up  your  heads,  0  ye  gates ;  and  be  ye  lifted  up,  ye  everlasting  doors ; 
gate*.        gjj^  ^jjg  King  of  glory  shall  come  in."  ^    You  will  find  no  other  good  spe- 
cimen of  this  kind  of  gateway  in  all  Syria,  and  it  is  therefore  the  m>ire 


*  [The  Castle  of  Banfas,  more  properly  the  castle  of  Sabelbeh,  ia  about  an  hoar'a  ride  fhim  ih* 
town,  at  an  eleration  above  it  of  at  least  1000  feet;  It  resemblei  the  Castle  of  Eah-Shnldf,  wh^rti 
laay  Indeed  be  seen  from  It.  (See  p.  22tl).  Though  the  extreme  antiquity  of  the  c«Mle  ha*  r>«4 
been  doubted.  It  becomes  famous  in  history  only  in  the  time  of  the  Croiadet^  It  was  fir.allr 
abandoned  in  the  soTenteenth  century.— Ed  ] 
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vorthy  of  special  notice.    It  is  also  a  tacit  witness  to  the  antiquity  of  these  chaptci 
forbi  ^• 

U  not  the  entirv  castle  too  fresh,  and  in  too  high  a  state  of  presenration  to  The  cuua 
accord  with  a  Teiy  remote  antiquity. 

Thst  is  owing  to  the  quality  of  the  stone,  which  is  very  compact,  and  hard 
u  adamant;  it  rings,  when  struck,  like  metal    Even  those  that  have  heen 
thrown  down  in  confusion  for  many  centuries  are  as  perfect  as  the  day  when 
tbej  were  cat  from  the  mountains :  they  will  last  to  the  end  of  the  world.    But 
kt  DB  tie  up  our  horses,  for  it  will  take  hours  to  explore  the  place  to  your 
utififiction.    The  site  is  admirably  adapted  for  a  castle.    The  ridge  is  high, 
feharp,  and  isolated,  and  at  least  seven  hundred  feet  long  from  east  to  west. 
The  two  ends  are  much  broader  than  the  middle,  and  the  whole  summit  is 
lodaded  within  the  walls.    The  east  end  is  far  the  highest,  and  the  fortifica- 
ti.tu  there  are  exceedingly  strong,  commanding  most  effectually  the  steep 
declivity  up  which  the  road  was  cut.    On  the  south  and  west  the  mountain 
linb  down  steeply  for  a  thousand  feet  to  the  plain  of  Banias,  and  on  the  north 
nvns  the  frightful  goige  of  Khushaib.    It  is  thus  unapproachable  by  an 
teeing  force  on  all  sides,  and,  until  the  invention  of  cannon,  it  could  have 
'*een  taken  only  by  treacheiy  or  starvation.    Nor  would  it  have  been  easy  to 
>tvye  the  pbice  into  surrender,  if  properly  victualled.    There  is  space  sufficient 
'>r  a  itrong  garrison,  and  they  might  even  raise  vegetables  for  their  table,  as 
the  shepherds  grow  fine  crops  of  tobacco  at  present;  and,  though  there  is  no 
fountain,  these  immense  cisterns  would  afford  an  abundant  supply  of  good 
^ter.    The  native  tradition  is,  that  the  dark  stairway  here  at  the  west  end, 
liown  which  we  groped  our  way  into  the  vaults  beneath,  was  a  subtemnean, 
ur«  nther,  submontane  path  to  the  great  fountain  of  Banias,  by  which  the 
Svriaon  could  obtain  both  water  and  provisions ;  but  as  that  is  two  miles  dis- 
^t,  and  a  thousand  feet  below,  the  thing  is  scarcely  credible.    A  respectable 
&sn  of  Hasbeiya,  however,  assured  me  that  he  once  descended  it  a  long  dis- 
saoe,  to  where  it  was  blocked  up  by  the  falling  in  of  the  roof.    By  my  aneroid, 
itf  top  of  this  castle  is  2300  feet  above  the  Mediteiranean,  being  nearly  the 
snie  elevation  as  that  of  Shuklf. 
b  there  no  history  of  this  remarkable  pbce  ? 

Xone  that  reaches  much  farther  back  than  the  time  of  the  Cmaaders.  Funou  la 
Tnder  the  name  Subeibeh  it  figures  largely  in  the  wars  between  the  Saracens  "">•  ^^ 
f  Damascus  and  the  Templars  of  Jerusalem;  and  these  long  Arabic  inscrip-  ^'^•'''•"^ 
*»M  speak  of  repairing  and  rebuilding  by  Melek  et  D&har  and  others,  some 
«  or  seven  centuries  ago ;  they,  however,  were  not  the  original  architects 
r  this  great  fortress.    As  it  commands  the  pass  from  the  HOleh  and  the 
lains  of  the  Jordan  over  Hermon  to  Damascus  and  the  east,  it  must  always 
are  been  a  place  of  great  importance.    I  have  long  suspected  that  this  is 
»  lite  of  Baal-Henuon  mentioned  in  Judges  iii.  3,  and  1  Chronicles  v  23 
mm  thM  notices  it  appears  that  Baal-Hermon  was  at  the  south  end  of  the  ^^-i^ 
etieral  moontMn  of  Hermon;  and  there  is  no  other  point  in  this  whole  region  ^'■"•'* 
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BO  important  or  lo  oonspicnons  at  this.  It  is  not  possible,  liowerer,  to  ideu- 
tify  some  of  these  ancient  sites  with  certainty,  and  this  is  one  of  the  most 
doubtftil  By  leading  our  horses  down  the  terraces  through  this  olive  grove, 
we  shall  shorten  our  distance  to  the  town  more  than  hal£  What  a  noble  tLcw 
over  plain,  and  marsh,  and  lake,  and  mountain !  and  how  sweetly  reposes  the 
.village  of  Banias  in  this  verdant  and  sheltered  nook  of  Hermon  1  Its  fifty 
tottering  huts,  however,  form  a  wretched  representative  of  andent  grandeur, 
and  the  place  is  now  very  unhealthy,  especially  in  autumn.  During  the  hot 
months  the  people  erect  booths  on  their  roofr,  elevated  on  pdes,  to  escape 
ScorpioniL  from  scoipions,  of  which  there  are  countless  numbers  among  the  ruins.    I  bare 

had  them  tumble 
down  upoD  me  while 
sitting  under  the 
terebinth-tree  neu 
our  tent ;  and  I 
never  pitch  there  io 
summer  without 
carefully  toniing 
up  every  atone  io 
search  of  those 
dangerous  reptiles. 
I  should  like  to 
see  one  of  these  stinging  scourges.  They  are  not  a  little  celebrated  in  the 
Bible.  An  insolent  allusion  to  them  cost  Rehoboam  the  loss  of  ten  tribes. 
They  magnified  the  horrors  of  that  "  great  and  terrible  wilderness,**  and  an 
standing  types  of  the  wicked, ''  whose  torment  is  as  the  torment  of  a  acorpion 
when  he  striketh  a  man."  ^ 

Return  here  three  months  hence,  and  your  wish  can  easily  be  gratified. 
You  may  chance  to  get  even  more  than  you  seek  for. 

Is  there  any  resemblance  between  a  scorpion  and  an  egg,  to  suggest  the 
antithesis  in  our  Lord's  question,  *'  If  he  ask  an  egg,  will  he  offer  him  a 
scorpion?"* 

There  is  no  imaginable  likeness  between  an  egg  and  the  ordinary  Uaclc 
scorpion  of  this  country,  neither  in  colour  nor  size,  nor,  when  the  tail  L« 
extended,  in  shape.  But  old  writers  speak  of  a  white  scorpion,  and  such  a 
one,  with  the  tail  folded  up,  as  in  specimens  of  fossil  trilobites,  would  not 
look  unlike  a  small  egg.  Perhaps  the  contrast,  however,  refers  only  to  the 
different  properties  of  the  egg  and  the  scorpion,  which  is  sufficiently  emphatic 
Our  Lord  says,  "Behold,  I  have  given  you  power  to  tread  on  serpents  and 
scorpions,"  etc.^    Is  this  ever  done  now  9 

I  have  seen  little  boys  draw  out  scorpions  from  their  holes  by  thmsting  io 
small  sticks  with  wax  on  the  end,  into  which  their  daws  fasten.    They  then 
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catch  them  in  thdr  fiogen,  and  stick  them  on  to  a  rod  of  bird-lime  or  com-  oHiFniB 
moo  wax,  until  they  ooTer  the  rod  with  them;  nor  do  they  seem  to  be  afraid,    xvnu 
but  rob  their  hands  up  and  down  this  string  of  scorpions  without  hesitation. 
We  mlao  hear  of  fanatics  who  actually  crash  them  in  their  mouths  and  pretend 
to  eat  them.    But  it  is  to  be  remembered  that  the  scorpion's  sting  is  in  its  tail,  Habit*  of 
with  which  it  sirtkea  its  victim  (as  is  correctly  implied  in  the  quotation  from  *<»'Tions. 
the  Revelation),  and  that  it  cannot  strike  ndewaya.    If,  then,  it  be  properly 
held  between  the  fingers,  or  so  stuck  into  the  bird-lime  as  not  to  admit  its 
longitudinal  stroke,  there  is  no  danger;  and,  moreover,  the  boys  may  have 
something  on  their  hands  or  in  the  wax  which ''  charms  "  or  stupifies  it    The 
pain  from  its  stroke  is  very  intense,  but  never  fatal  in  Syria.    Those  on  the 
northern  coast  of  Africa  are  9aid  to  be  laiger,  and  the  poison  so  virulent  as 
frequently  to  cause  death.    At  any  rate,  it  is  a  hateful  creature,  crabbed  and 
malicions  in  the  extreme.    I  have  tried  the  experiment  of  surrounding  one 
with  a  ring  of  fire;  and,  when  it  despaired  of  escape,  it  repeatedly  struck  its 
own  head  fiercely,  and  soon  died,  either  from  the  poison,  its  satanic  rage,  or 
from  the  heat,  I  could  not  be  certain  which,  perhaps  from  all  combined.    For 
&  minate  description  of  this  reptile  you  must  apply  to  books  of  natural  history, 
^nd  to  drawings  of  them,  which  can  easily  be  procured. 

We  shall  sleep  all  the  more  safely  because,  from  hibernating  instincts,  they 
are  now  buried  deeply  beneath  the  rubbish  of  old  Banias. 
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OiTB  camp-ground  to-night  is  at  Kiides,  the  Kedish-Naphtali  of  the  Jews, 
and  we  are  again  favoured  with  a  superb  day.  It  might  have  been  otherwise, 
aa  I  know  by  sad  experience,  and  then  the  ride  round  this  marsh  is  gloomy 
and  disagreeable^  as  it  is  now  bright  and  cheerfrd. 

From  the  plateau  south  of  the  Sftftry  I  saw  the  world  wake  up  this  morning  Katore  at 
about  old  Hermon,  and  it  was  an  hour  never  to  be  forgotten — universal  nature  ^^>^^i^ 
at  worship*  harping  on  ten  thousand  harps  the  morning  psalm. 

Banias  and  her  surroundings  do  in  faxX  form  one  of  nature's  grandest 
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FART    temples,  in  whose  presence  those  made  bj  men's  hands  an  a  mere  imperti* 

"•       nenoe.    These  oak  glades  and  joyous  brooks,  these  frisking  flocks  and  hi^py 

Temple  of  birds,  all  bear  their  parts  In  the  service;  and  so,  also,  the  mountains  preach, 

natore.      the  hills  and  Talleys  sing,  and  the  trees  of  the  field  dap  their  hands.    Thus 

the  ancient  prophets  heard  and  interpreted  the  manifold  utteimnoes  of  nature: 

"  Praise  the  Lord  from  the  earth,  mountains,  and  all  hills;  fruitful  trees,  and 

all  oedan:  beasts,  and  all  cattle;  creeping  things,  and  flying  fowl:  kings  of  the 

earth,  and  all  people;  both  young  men  and  maidens,  old  men  and  childr«i:  let 

them  praise  the  name  of  the  Lord;  for  his  name  alone  is  excellent;  hia  glory  is 

above  the  earth  and  heaven."  ^    In  these  scenes  and  soeneiy  of  Hermon,  there 

is  not  only  poetiy,  but  solemn  mystery  and  suggestive  types,  and  rich  aiurxtual 

adumbrations;  and  he  that  hath  an  ear  for  such  heavenly  discourse  may  ever 

Tell  el       hear  with  ravishing  delight    And  now  we  are  at  Tell  el  Eady — Hill  (^  Dan 

Denf  ~     — ^^^  Judge— to  translate  both  the  Hebrew  and  the  Arabic  names  at  once. 

And  is  this  circular,  semi-concave  mound  the  site  of  that  fiunoua  cityf 
How  utterly  desoUte ! 

Josephus  calls  it  the  source  of  the  Lesser  Joftan,  with  reference  to  others 
more  distant,  I  suppose,  for  this  is  fiir  the  largtU  of  them  alL*  Look  soath- 
ward,  and  you  see  that  the  river  runs  in  a  straight  course  through  marsh,  and 
lakes,  and  sinking  plain,  quite  down  to  the  dark  and  bitter  sea  in  which  it  is 
finally  lost  Dan  and  the  Dead  Sea— the  cradle  and  the  grave— the  birth- 
place and  the  bourne !  Men  build  monuments  and  rear  altars  at  them,  and 
thither  go  in  pilgrimage  from  generation  to  generation.  Thus  it  has  been 
and  will  ever  be.  It  is  a  law  of  our  nature.  We  ourselves  are  witnesses  to 
its  power,  drawn  from  the  distant  New  World  to  this  lonely  spot,  whoe  the 
young  Jordan  leaps  into  life,  by  an  influence  kindred  to  that  which  led  the 
ancients  to  build  temples  over  it. 
The  jomiz  q)he  young  Jordan !  type  of  this  strange  life  of  ours !  Bright  and  beantifril 
^^*°'  in  its  cradle,  laughing  its  merry  morning  away  through  the  flowety  fields  of 
the  Hiileh;  plunging,  with  the  recklessness  of  youth,  into  the  tangled  braked 
and  muddy  marshes  of  Merom;  hurrying  thence,  full-grown,  like  earnest 
manhood  with  its  noisy  and  bustling  activities,  it  subsides  at  length  into 
life's  sober  midday  in  the  placid  lake  of  Gennesaret  When  it  goes  fotth 
again,  it  is  down  the  inevitable  prodirity  of  old  age,  sinking  deeper  aud 
deeper,  in  spite  of  doublings  and  windings  innumerable,  until  finally  lest 
in  the  bitter  Sea  of  Death— that  melancholy  bourne  from  which  thece  is 
neither  escape  nor  return. 
CtaiMiona  But  surely  the  Jordan  can  teach  other  and  happier  lessons  than  these.  It 
speaks  to  me  and  to  all  mankind  of  forgiveness  of  sin,  of  r^neration  by  the 

*  Paelm  czWilL  7-lS. 

*  C*  It  i>  probebly  the  largest  fountain  In  Syria,  and  among  the  larceet  In  the  voild;  but  tar 
grandear  and  plctnresqne  beanty,  it  cannot  be  comiwred  to  the  foontain  of  the  Abaaa  afc  FQrh 
(Dunaaeoa).  Another  imaller  fountain  eprlnurt  np  within  the  Tell,  and  flowi  oflT  through  a  bnak 
la  the  river  on  the  eoath-weet "  iUottd-Bock/or  O^Ha  amd  FalmtiM,  p.  4S«).>-£d.] 
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Spirit  of  Qodf  tnd  of  ft  nsuirection  to  ererlasting  bliss.    Must  this  dear  ohaptkb 
t]rpe  of  life  and  immortality  be  swallowed  up  for  ever  by  the  Dead  Sea  ?  xviii. 

Fmr  from  it  That  is  but  the  Jordan's  Idghway  to  heaven.  Purified  from 
eveiy  gross  and  earthly  alloy,  it  is  called  back  to  the  skies  by  the  all-attract- 
ing Bun,  emblem  of  that  other  resurrection,  when  Christ  shall  come  in  the 
cloadiy  and  all  the  holy  angeLi  with  him.  May  we  be  thus  drawn  from  earth 
to  heaven  by  the  mighty  attraction  of  that  glorious  Sun  of  righteousness ! 

More  than  three  thousand  years  ago  a  vast  and  mingled  host  encamped  on 
the  eastern  bank  of  this  river.  There  was  the  mailed  warrior  with  sword  and 
shield,  and  the  aged  patriarch  trembling  on  his  staff.  Anxious  mothers  and 
timid  maidens  were  there,  and  helpless  infants  of  a  day  old.  And  there,  too, 
were  flocks  and  herds,  and  all  the  possessions  of  a  great  nation  migrating 
westward  in  search  of  a  home.  Over  against  them  lay  their  promised  in- 
heritance,— 

**  While  Jordan  rolled  between," 


full  to  the  brim,  and  overflowing  all  its  banks.  Nevertheless,  through  it  lies  The 
their  road,  and  God  commands  the  march.  The  priests  take  up  the  sacred  ^^^^ 
ark,  and  bear  it  boldly  down  to  the  brink;  when,  lo!  ^'the  waters  which 
came  from  above  stood  and  rose  up  upon  an  heap  veiy  far  from  the  city  Adam, 
which  is  beside  Zaretan;  and  those  that  came  down  toward  the  sea  of  the 
phdn,  even  the  salt  sea,  were  cut  off ;  and  the  people  passed  over  right  against 
Jexidbo"^  And  thus,  too,  has  all-conquenng  faith  carried  ten  thousand 
timea  ten  thousand  of  God's  people  in  triumph  through  the  Jordan  of  death 
to  the  Canaan  of  eternal  rest 

**  0  conld  we  make  onr  doabta  remoTo— 

Thoie  gloomy  donbU  that  rlt»— 
And  lee  the  Canaan  that  we  love 

With  anbecloaded  eyes; 
Not  Jordan's  itream,  nor  death*!  cold  flood. 

Should  fright  HI  from  the  shore." 

I  ahall  not  soon  foiget  this  birth-place  of  the  Jordan,  nor  the  lessons  which 
it  can  teach  so  well    But  it  is  time  we  were  prosecuting  our  long  ride. 

As  we  pass  round  this  singular  moimd,  you  see  that  it  resembles  the  rim  of  The  ibi»- 
a  crater.  The  fountain  rises  among  those  briers  and  bushes  in  the  centre— at  ^n  ^^ 
least  that  portion  of  it  does  which  passes  by  thi^  ancient  oak,  and  drives  these 
mills  below  it.  Most  of  the  water,  however,  glides  through  the  volcanic  wall, 
at  the  north-west  comer  of  the  Tell,  into  the  pool  beneath  those  wild  fig-trees. 
If  this  be  reaUy  the  mouth  of  an  extinct  crater,  it  is  probable  that  the  water 
from  the  slopes  of  Hermon,  following  the  line  of  the  inclined  strata,  met,  far 
below,  this  obtrusion  of  trap,  and,  being  cut  off  by  it,  rose  to  the  surface  in 
this  volcanic  shaft  or  chimney.    At  any  rate,  it  first  appears  in  the  centre  of 

1  Joah.  UL  IS. 
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the  moond,  tad,  of  conna,  old  Du  had  u  inexluuutdUa  m^T  of  •zeellaot 
wftter  wiUuD  bar  iralls. 

I  He  Tei7  little  endawa  of  the  andeDtcitj,iiDlentiiflhouMi  were  built  out 
of  thit  ihi^peleu  l»n  orer  which  w«  lutTo  been  itambliiig. 

No  donbt  tbej  weK,  ax  the  muii;  uid  u  beult  nerer  duintegntee  in  tlue 
climate,  we  have  them  before  our  e;ee  juit  ai  the;  ware  three  thooMod  jean 
Bga  Limertone  expoaed  melti  back  to  dust  in  afewgenerationi.  I  ma  once 
here,  hovever,  when  men  were  qoanTiog  well-cut  Lmeetone  fron  the  nibbith 
OD  the  north  aide  of  the  TelL  Daa  iieier  became  an  important  place  after 
Beohadad  imote  it,  near);  a  thouiand  years  brfore  Chriat.*  When  Tiglatii- 
Pileaer  took  Ijon,  and  Abel,  and  all  thia  leipon,  aoma  two  handled  jean  later, 
thii  place  ia  not  OTen  mentioned.*  It  ma;  bare  lonk,  by  that  time^  to  an 
unimportant  village,  known  merely  aa  a  ntoior,  aacred  to  leligioaa  puipoaea. 

Thia  pool  ia  crowded  with  bufUoea;  and  how  oddly  they  look,  with  ooUung 
but  the  noae  above  water! 

Yea;  and  obaerre  that  their  mouths  are  all  tamed  ap  stream  towatd  the 
fountain,  and  on  a  level  with  the  atuface,  as  if,  like  Job'a  behemoth,  they  tniat 
that  tbey  can  draw  up  Jordan  into  their  mouths.' 

Do  you  suppose  that  the  buffalo  ia  the  behemoth  of  the  Bible! 
'  It  is  not  easy  to  adjiut  Job'a  magnificent  deacriptioa  in  all  the  details  to  tbe 
baffalo,  yet  I  am  inclined  to  believe  that  these  black,  hurieaa  bratea  are  the 
modern,  thongh  immensely  belittled  representatives  of  that  chief  of  the  ways 
of  God,  who  "  eateth  straw  like  an  ox,  who  lieth  under  the  shady  tieea  in  tbe 
covert  of  tbe  reeda  and  fens.    The  shady  trees  cover  him  with  their  diadow, 


the  willows  of  the  brook  compaaa  him  about,"  *    All  tbeae  particnlan  are  exact 
eooogh,  and,  indeed,  apply  to  no  other  known  animal  that  can  be  aaaodateO 
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frith  the  JordftiL  Large  herds  of  hnffaloes  lie  under  the  covert  of  the  reeds  cHAprn 
axMl  willows  of  the  many  brooks  which  creep  through  this  vast  marsh,  and  we  ^^' 
ihall  see  them  all  day,  as  we  ride  round  it,  wallowing  in  the  mire  like  gigantic 
swine.  They  are  larger  than  other  cattle  of  this  region.  Some  of  the  bulls 
are  indeed  rough  and  monstrous  fellows,  with  bones  black,  and  hard  "  like  bars 
of  iron."  With  the  aid  of  a  little  Oriental  hyperbole  I  can  work  up  these 
buffaloes  into  very  tolerable  behemoth.  And  in  justification  of  our  version  of 
Psaim  1.  10  may  be  cited  the  fact»  that  the  general  word  for  cattle  in  the 
dislect  of  this  oonntiy  is  behim  or  behaim,  evidently  from  the  same  root  as  the 
Hebrew  behemoth. 

These  circumstances  and  characteristics  render  it  probable  that  these  very  Habiri  oi 
unpoetic  animals  are  the  identical  behemoth  of  Job.  Buffaloes  are  not  only  ^^"^ 
larger,  but  far  stronger  than  the  ordinary  cattle  of  Syria,  and  a  yoke  of  them 
will  cany  a  plough  through  tough  sward  or  stiff  soil  which  utterly  balks  the  tiny 
ox.  At  times,  too,  they  are  unruly,  and  even  dangerous.  A  friend  of  mine, 
near  this  village  below  us,  saw  a  cow  nish  at  a  woman,  knock  her  over,  and 
then  throw  herself  upon  her  with  such  fiiry  that  the  poor  creature  was 
instantly  crushed  to  death.  The  cow  had  been  alarmed  and  maddened  by  the 
ieizure  of  her  calf ;  and,  unless  greatly  provoked,  they  are  quiet  and  inoffensive. 

The  fkct  that  the  region  east  of  the  HMeh  was  the  land  of  Uz— the  home  of  i^d  «f 
Job — coincides,  at  least,  with  the  idea  that  the  buffalo  is  the  behemoth  of  his  |^^^f 
ffloat  aadent  poem. 

Is  this  an  admitted  geographical  fact  ? 

The  tradition  of  antiquity  was  to  that  effect,  and  I  see  no  reason  to  question 
it.    To  ridicule  the  extravagant  mania  for  pilgrimages  in  his  time,  Ghrysostom 
says  that  many  people  made  long  journeys  into  the  Hauran  to  visit  the  dung- 
hill upon  which  the  patient  patriarch  sat  and  scratched  himself  with  a 
]>otshad.    This  shows  the  opinion  of  that  early  day  in  regard  to  the  land  of 
Uz,  and  modem  research  confirms  the  tradition.    With  a  little  antiquarian  Soni  of 
generosity  to  assist  me,  I  can  locate  the  whole  family  of  Aram.    This  Hiileh  ^^'"' 
msy  have  derived  its  name  from  Hul,  the  brother  of  Uz.    If  so,  then  they  and  hqi- 
tbeir  descendants  must  have  been  familiar  with  the  reeds,  and  fens,  and 
brooks  of  this  great  marsh,  the  chosen  resort  of  the  buffalo,  and  had  often  seen 
Uiem,  as  we  to-day,  lying  at  the  birth-pkce  of  the  young  Jordan,  as  if  they 
could  draw  him  into  their  open  mouths.^ 

Gether,  the  next  brother,  was  probably  the  Gesher  frt>m  whom  the  district  Oethor-* 
immediately  around  the  eastern  side  of  this  lake  took  its  name.  Maacah,  wife  ^^^^' 
of  David  and  mother  of  Absalom,  was  from  this  little  kingdom,  and  hither 
that  widced  son  fled  after  the  murder  of  his  brother.'  As  for  Mash,  or  Mas,' 
his  name  may  be  perpetuated  in  that  Afais  or  Mais  el  Jebel,  which  we  passed 
the  other  day  on  our  way  to  Htlnln.  It  is  proper  to  inform  you,  however,  that 
these  locations  are  somewhat  hypothetical,  and  even  similarity  of  names  is  no 
■  ■— »— — ^.^  1. 1     I  ^^— ^^^-^..^—^i^-^^— — ^^         ■ 
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veiy  safe  basis  for  such  theories.    The  word  H(dehy  for  ezample,  is  now 
applied  to  any  low,  marshy  plain,  like  this  on  oar  left. 

I  thought  that  critics  were  pretty  nearly  agreed  that  the  buffalo  is  the  ream 
—  the  unicorn  of  the  Bible  ? 

And  this  may  be  so,  though  I  have  my  doubts.  The  descriptbn  of  the 
unicorn  in  the  ioih  chapter  of  Job  does  not  suit  the  buffalo :  '^  Will  the  unioom 
be  willing  to  serve  thee,  or  abide  by  thy  crib  ?  Canst  thou  bind  the  unicorn 
with  his  band  in  the  furrow  ?  or  will  he  harrow  the  vallejrs  after  tiiee  ?  Will 
thpu  trust  in  him,  because  his  strength  is  great  7  or  wilt  thou  leave  thy  labour 
to  him  ?  Wilt  thou  believe  him,  that  he  will  bring  home  thy  seed,  and  gather 
it  into  thy  bam  7"  ^  Now,  it  is  implied  by  aU  this  that  the  reem  is  a  wild, 
stubborn,  untameable  animal,  that  utterly  refuses  the  yoke  and  the  service  of 
man.  This  is  inapplicable  in  every  item  to  the  buffalo,  a  patient  servant  of  alt 
work.  Other  references  to  the  reem  or  unicorn  speak  of  the  horn  in  a  way 
equally  inapplicable  to  that  of  the  buffalo.  He  has  two  instead  of  one,  and 
they  are  ill-shaped,  point  backward  and  downward  in  an  awkward  manner,  and 
are  not  particularly  formidable  as  weapons,  either  offensive  or  defensive.  They 
would  hardly  be  selected  for  the  poetic  image  of  strength. 

If,  therefore,  the  reem  be  the  buffalo,  it  must  have  been  some  other  species 
than  the  one  known  in  Egypt  and  this  part  of  Syria,  As  to  the  unicom,  I 
think  it  more  than  doubtful  whether  there  ever  was  such  a  beast,  although 
there  is  a  vague  tradition  of  this  kind  among  the  Arabs  of  the  Desert,  and  in 
some  other  parts  of  the  East,  and  even  in  Africa.  It  may  be  a  species  of 
rhinoceros.  If  not  altogether  fabulous,  such  reports  probably  refer  to  some 
animal  yet  unknown  to  modem  discovery.  Certainly  the  fierce-looking  monster 
on  Her  Majesty's  escutcheon  was  never  copied  from  these  sluggish  and  disgust- 
ing friends  of  the  marsh  and  the  mud.  If  the  Hebrew  word  translated  tine 
in  Pharaoh's  dream  will  include  the  buffaloes,  I  should  not  hesitate  to  render 
it  thus,  because  these  animals  are  veiy  common  in  Egypt,  and  delight  to  bathe 
and  wallow  in  the  Nile.  It  would  be  altogether  natural,  therefore,  that  the 
king  should  see  them  coming  ttpoutofthe  river;  and  certainly,  when  old  and 
lean,  they  are  the  most  ''ill-favoured'*  brutes  in  the  world.  The  original 
word,  however,  is  the  name  for  ordinaiy  cattle ;  and  in  these  hot  countries  all 
kinds  delight  to  stand  in  the  rivers,  not  only  to  cool  themselves,  but  also  to 
keep  off  the  swarms  of  flies  which  torment  them.  The  conditions  of  the  dream 
do  not  require  that  the  kifve  should  be  buffaloes. 

Tou  say  that  these  different  branches  of  the  Jordan  unite  into  one  river 
about  five  miles  south  of  us. 

I  rode  from  Tell  el  Eady  to  the  junction  with  Doctor  Robinson  in  an  hour 

the  Jordan  ^iq^  f^ff^j  minutes.    If  it  were  not  too  muddy,  and  the  streams  too  fiiU  for  a 

pleasant  excursion,  we  would  have  included  it  in  our  programme  for  to-day  ; 

instead  of  that,  I  can  give  you  some  account  of  that  ride  as  we  pass  along.    II 
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was  on  the  26th  of  Mty,  1852.    The  first  thing  that  stmck  me,  on  descending  obaptii 
M>uth  of  the  Tell,  was,  that  the  trap  fonnation  ceased  at  once,  and  we  came    ^^'"* 
upon  limestone.    At  that  season,  too,  the  bottom  was  firm  and  the  road  good, 
whereas  I  had  expected  to  flounder  through  deep  mud.    The  time,  however, 
was  particularly  favourable ;  the  harvest  was  just  ripe,  and  there  was  no  irriga- 
tion.    I  never  saw  heavier  crops  of  wheat  than  those  on  this  plain,  and  parti- 
ci;larly  those  about  the  site  of  Difneh,  the  ancient  Daphneh  of  this  neighbour- 
hood, twenty  minutes  south  of  the  Tell.    Passing  some  magnificent  oaks,  with 
countless  birds'  nests  on  the  branches,  we  came,  in  fifty  minutes,  to  MansilUB, 
a  mill,  with  magazines  for  grain  and  straw  (tibn)  near  it.    Crossing  the^aniasy 
ut  a  well-wooded  place  caUed  Sheikh  Hazeib,  we  came,  in  fifteen  minutes,  to 
the  main  branch  of  the  Leddan,  and  in  ten  minutes  more  to  another  branch, 
with  the  name  of  Buraij.    Half  a  mile  from  this  all  the  streams  unite  with  the 
Ilasbftny,  a  little  north  of  Sheikh  Tusuf,  a  large  Tell  on  the  very  edge  of  the 
roarvh.    Of  these  streams,  the  Leddan  is  far  the  largest ;  the  Baniasy  the  most  Th« 
beautiful ;  the  Hasb&ny  the  longest    The  Baniasy  is  dear,  the  Leddan  muddy;  ^f^*^ 
the  Hasbftny,  at  the  junction,  muddiest  of  alL    Thus  far  the  branches  all  flow,  ^d  Ha»> 
with  a  rapid  current,  in  channels  many  feet  below  the  surface  of  the  plain,  and  Mn7- 
concealed  by  dense  jungles  of  bushes  and  briers.    After  the  junction,  the  river 
meanders  sluggishly  through  the  marsh  for  about  six  or  seven  miles,  when  it 
blends  insensibly  with  the  lake.    All  ancient  maps  of  this  region  and  river  are 
consequently  incorrect 

The  soil  of  this  plain  is  a  water  deposit,  like  that  of  the  Mississippi  Valley  Prodnce 
about  Kew  Orleans,  and  extremely  fertile.    The  whole  country  around  it  ^V^  . 
depends  mainly  upon  the  harvests  of  the  HtQeh  for  wheat  and  barley.    Large  HAieh. 
crapa  of  Indian  com,  rice,  and  sesamum  (simsum),  are  also  grown  by  the  Arabs 
r>f  the  Hiileh,  who  are  all  of  the  Ghawaraneh  tribe.    They  are  permanent 
residents,  though  dwelling  in  tents.     All  the  cultivation  is  done  by  them. 
They  also  make  large  quantities  of  butter  from  their  herds  of  buffiEdo,  and 
gather  honey  in  abundance  from  their  bees.    The  Hiileh  Lb,  in  fact,  a  per- 
petual pasture-field  for  cattle,  and  flowery  paradise  for  bees.    At  MansCLra  and 
Sheikh  Hazeib  I  saw  hundreds  of  cylindrical  hives  of  bssket-work,  pitched^ 
inside  and  out,  with  a  composition  of  mtid  and  cow-dung.    They  are  piled  tier 
above  tier,  pyramid  iashion,  and  roofed  over  with  thatch,  or  covered  with  a 
mat.    The  bees  were  very  busy,  and  the  whole  region  rang  as  though  a  score 
of  hives  were  twarming  at  once.    Thus  this  plain  still  flows  with  milk  and 
h^'ney,  and  well  deserves  the  report  which  the  Danite  spies  carried  back  to 
their  brethren:  "A  place  where  there  is  no  lack  of  anything  that  is  in  the 
earth."  ^    I  have  the  names  of  thirty-two  Arab  villages,  or  rather  permanent  Kmnbcr  ai 
encampments,  in  this  flat  plain,  and  this  is  not  a  complete  list ;  but,  as  there  ▼iii«sv*> 
\si  not  a  houH  in  any  of  them,  and  all  except  Difneh  are  unknown  to  history, 
you  can  feel  no  interest  in  them. 
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^AET        Tbote  white  domeB  to  the  louth,  about  three  mileSy  &i«  called  Seld  Yekftda, 
"•       and  the  place  is  worth  visiting.    There  are  three  conspicnoas  domea  over  aa 
Si  M  Ye-    ^'^J  Tenerated  tombs.    That  of  Seid  Tehtda  is  in  a  room  about  eight  feet 
hAda.        square,  and  is  covered  with  a  green  doth.    By  the  Arabs  he  is  believed  to  be 
a  son  of  Jacob,  and  all  sects  and  tribes  make  vows  to  him,  and  religioaa  pil« 
grimages  to  his  shrine.    A  few  rods  south  of  this  is  an  oblong  room,  whose 
dome,  still  perfect,  ia  the  best  specimen  of  Roman  brick* work  I  have  aeea 
Raint  of    But  the  most  remarkable  remains  are  the  rains  of  ancient  temples  on  a  hill 
t«>npi«a.     called  'Ameiy,  about  sixty  rods  east  of  these  tombs.    They  are  ntteriy  de- 
molished, and  the  columns  and  capitals  lie  scattered  about  the  base  of  the  hiQ 
on  which  they  originally  stood.    Across  a  small  wady  directly  north  of  them 
is  a  square  building  of  very  large  well-cut  stone,  the  object  of  which  I  was  not 
able  to  make  out.    It  may  have  been  a  temple ;  but  if  so,  it  was  after  a  very 
antique  and  unique  model    Farther  north,  on  a  high  natural  mound,  are  the 
ruins  of  *Azeizat,  once  a  very  considerable  place ;  and  all  about  are  maoifi^ 
indications  of  a  former  dense  population.    The  Baniasy  meandns  through  the 
plain  directly  below  SeSd  Tehilda,  and  upon  it  are  situated  the  Towahfn  Dif- 
neh-Huills  of  Daphneh.    The  site  of  the  ancient  city  is  farther  west. 

Who  was  this  Lord  Judah— for  such  is  the  signification  of  the  name — and 
what  place  is  this  ?  That  it  marks  some  very  ancient  site  is  unquestionable ; 
"Jndth  and  I  believe  it  is  that  '<  Judah  on  Jordan,  toward  the  sun-rising,**  which 
Joshua  mentions  as  the  extreme  north-eastern  point  in  the  boundary  of  Napb- 
tall^  If  this  identification  be  correct,  it  solves  one  of  the  greatest  geographical 
puzzles  in  the  Bibl&  It  always  seemed  to  me  impossible  that  the  border  of 
Naphtali  could  touch  that  of  Judah  anywhere,  certainly  not  "upon  J(»dan 
toward  the  suri-rinnff**  But  here  we  have  an  important  ancient  site  called 
Judahy  on  this  mcst  eastern  branch  of  the  Jordany  at  a  point  which  must  have 
marked  the  utmost  border  of  this  tribe  esstward,  if  we  admit  that  it  came  up 
to  it,  and  I  see  no  valid  objection  against  this  admission.  Naphtali  possessed 
the  western  side  of  this  plain,  and,  if  able,  would  certainly  have  extended  their 
border  quite  across  it  to  the  foot  of  the  mountains,  just  where  this  Seid  Tehu- 
dah  stands.  I  have  great  confidence  in  this  identification,  and  regard  it  as 
another  evidence  that,  as  our  knowledge  of  this  country  becomes  more  exten- 
sive and  accurate,  difficulty  after  difficulty  in  Biblical  topogn^hy  wiU  vanish 
away  until  all  are  solved. 
Dcth-  Before  leaving  this  interestiug  neighbourhood,  I  wish  to  call  your  attention 

to  another  question  in  Biblical  geography.  As  stated  in  our  converaation  al 
Huntn,  I  am  inclined  to  place  Beit  Behob  in  this  vicinity.  In  Judges  xviii.  28, 
it  is  said  that  Laish,  alias  Dan,  alias  this  Tell  el  Kady,  was  in  the  vcUley  that 
lieih  by  Beth-Rehob.  NoW|  it  is  scarcely  possible  that  Uuntn,  high  on  the mou it- 
tains,  and  many  miles  west  of  this,  should  be  Beit  Rehob.  But  this  shallow 
vale,  which  comes  down  to  our  very  feet  from  the  mouth  of  Wady  el  'Asil, 
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aort]i-«ui  of  lu,  is  called  Riihetb— a  name  having  all  the  ndicak  of  Rehob  oHApm 
i&  it ;  and  upon  the  mountains  above  Banias,  and  near  the  castle,  is  a  rain  ^^"'' 
ttffled  Jkk  Rahba,  which  also  contains  the  radicals  of  Rehob.  May  not 
other  Banias  itself,  or  some  other  town  in  this  immediate  vicinity,  have  been 
the  ancient  Rehob  ?  Banias  is  a  foreign  word  of  Greek  extraction ;  and  it  is 
oot  improbable,  to  say  the  least,  that  the  city,  which  certainly  stood  there 
bog  bdbre  the  Qreeks  entered  this  country,  had  an  Aramaic  name,  which  was 
exchanged,  in  process  of  time,  for  the  foreign  one,  as  has  happened  in  a  few 
»ther  cues.  And  as  R&heib  and  Rahba  are  found  stiH  clinging  to  sites  both 
aboTe  and  below  Banias,  may  not  this  have  been  the  trae  seat  of  the  old 
Rehobites? 

And  now  let  us  ride.  It  is  twenty  minutes  to  Jisr  el  GhUjar,  over  the  Beaotjr  of 
Hasbiny.  Tou  will  be  struck  with  the  picturesque  beauty  of  the  rocks,  the  ^^*^ 
river,  and  the  bridge,  and  wish  for  a  drawing  of  them  to  carry  home  with  you. 
It  is  much  more  charming,  however,  in  May,  when  these  magnificent  oleanders 
ve  all  in  a  glow  of  rosy  blossoms.  I  have  spent  hours  here,  gazing  into  the 
foils  of  the  pretty  Hasbftny,  and  watching  the  innocent  sports  of  the  fish,  with 
«hich  it  at  times  is  over-crowded.  They  come  up  firom  the  marshes  of  the 
HUeh  in  numbers  almost  incredible.  But  we  have  no  time  to  waste  on  them 
Duw.   Have  you  any  curiosity  to  see  a  real  Arab  vilkge  ? 

By  all  means.    That  is  one  of  the  points  which  I  have  yet  to  make. 

Turn  down,  then,  to  the  left,  and  we  will  soon  reach  that  encampment  of 
Gh&waraneh,  on  the  edge  of  this  wet  plain.  Tou  need  not  be  alarmed  by  that 
troop  of  noisy  dogs  charging  down  upon  us  with  open  mouths.  Their  bark  is 
vone  than  their  bite—genuine  Arab  blaster,  and  nothing  more. 

Win  ti&ese  coarse  mat  walls  and  roofs  shed  rain  and  defend  firom  cold  ? 

Better  than  you  imagine ;  still,  they  are  a  miserable  abode  for  rational 
lieiogs.  These  tribes  are  stationary  fellaheen  or  farmers,  and  are  therefore 
regarded  with  sovereign  contempt  by  the  trae  Bedawtn. 

They  are  the  most  sinister,  ill-conditioned  race  I  have  ever  seen,  and  do  not  Chartrt«r 
begin  to  fill  my  beau  ideal  of  the  free,  proud  denizen  of  the  desert  dl^^^ 

Like  most  other  beau  idealsy  this  in  regard  to  tent-dwelling  Arabs  would 
flatten  down  sadly  by  dose  acquaintance.  Pshaw  I  the  Bedawin  are  mere 
i<arbarians — trough  when  rational,  and  in  all  else  coarse  and  vulgar. 

What  are  these  women  kneading  and  shaking  so  zealously  in  that  large  black 
bai?,  suspended  from  this  three4egged  crotch  ? 

That  is  a  bottle,  not  a  bag,  made  by  stripping  o£f  entire  the  skin  of  a  young  a  bottle 
bttfialo.    It  is  ftiU  of  milk,  and  that  is  their  way  of  churning.    When  the  «»»»"»»»« 
butter  <<  has  come,"  they  take  it  out,  boil  or  melt  it,  and  then  put  it  in  botUet 
loade  of  goats'  skins.    In  winter  it  resembles  candied  honey,  in  summer  it  is 
mere  oU.    This  is  the  only  kind  of  butter  we  have. 

Do  you  mean  to  say  that  our  cooking  is  done  with  this  filthy  preparation  7 

Certainly;  and  this  Hiileh  butter  is  the  best  in  the  coimtry.    Some  of  the  Batter. 
fvDien  have  learned  to  make  our  kind  of  butter^  but  it  soon  becomes  rancid* 
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pAiT     and,  indeedy  it  is  nerer  good.    I  beliere  it  was  alwiyi  lo ;  and  thio,  too,  I 
^^      sappooe  thej  miMle  butter  in  olden  times.    Solomon  says,  ^  Banty  the  chuni- 
8o!oiiMm*i  ing  of  niilk  bringeth  forth  batter,  and  the  wringing  of  the  nose  bringeth  forth 
aiiuiton  to  blood." ^    But  the  word  for  **  churning"  and  ''wringing"  is  the  same  in  the 
diuniuif,  Qg^fQ^^    It  is  the  tmfi^n^  of  milk  that  bringeth  forth  batter,  just  as  these 
women  are  squeezing  and  wringing  this  milk  in  the  ''bottle."    There  is  no 
analogy  between  cur  mode  of  ehumin^  and  pulling  a  man's  nose  until  the 
blood  comes,  but  in  this  Arsb  operation  the  oomparison  is  quite  natural  and 
emphatic.    The  Arabic  translation  of  this  proverb  is  curious,  and  very  hi 
from  the  original :  "  He  that  wrings  the  du^  yiolently  that  he  may  bring 
out  milk,  brings  forth  butter,  and  he  who  milks  harder  still  will  faring  out 
blood." 
Bftieb  inj.     This  little  brook  we  are  crossing  comes  from  Ijon,  by  AbeL    It  is  associated 
in  my  experience  with  the  beautifdl  Hi!Qeh  lily,  the  flower,  as  I  beUeve,  men- 
tioned by  our  Lord  in  that  delightful  exhortation  to  trust  in  the  kind  care  of 
our  heavenly  Father :  "  Consider  the  lilies  how  they  grow :  they  toil  not,  they 
spin  not,  and  yet  I  say  unto  you  that  Solomon  in  all  his  gloiy  was  not  amyed 
like  one  of  these."  '    This  H(deh  lily  is  very  large,  and  the  three  inner  petals 
meet  above,  and  form  a  gorgeous  canopy,  such  as  art  never  approached,  and 
king  never  sat  under,  even  in  his  utmost  glory.    And  when  I  met  this  incom- 
parable  flower,  in  all  its  loveliness,  among  the  oak  woods  around  the  northem 
bsse  of  Tabor  end  on  the  hills  of  Nazareth,  where  our  Lord  spent  his  youth,  I 
felt  assured  that  it  wss  to  this  be  referred.    We  call  it  HiUeh  lilj  becanae  it 
was  here  that  it  was  first  discovered.    Its  botanical  name,  if  it  has  one,  I  am 
unacquainted  with,  and  am  not  anxious  to  have  any  other  than  that  which 
connects  it  with  this  neighbourhood.    I  suppose,  also,  that  it  is  this  identical 
Scriptnn  flower  to  which  Solomon  refers  in  the  Song  of  Songs :  "  I  am  the  rose  of 
aiiuaioDi.   ghi^roD,  and  the  lily  of  the  valleys.    As  the  lily  among  thorns,  so  is  my  love 
among  the  daughters."    The  bride,  comparing  her  beloved  to  a  roe  or  a  young 
hart,  sees  him  feeding  among  the  lilies.'    Our  flower  delights  most  in  the  val- 
leys,  but  is  also  found  on  the  mountains.    It  grows  among  thorns,  and  I  have 
sadly  lacerated  my  hands  in  extricating  it  from  them.    Nothing  can  be  in 
higher  contrast  than  the  luxuriant,  velvety  softness  of  this  lily,  and  the 
crabbed,  tangled  hedge  of  thorns  about  it    Qazelles  still  delist  to  feed 
among  them,  and  you  can  scarcely  ride  through  the  woods  north  of  Tabor, 
where  these  lilies  abound,  without  frightening  them  from  their  flowery 
pasture. 
Siniieiet  d      This  long  volcanic  hill,  raxming  up  north,  is  called  Sinselet  el  Hieyeh — ebain 
Bitfjreh.     ^f  ^^^  serpent—from  its  serpentine  shape;  and  the  brook  in  the  wady  between 
it  and  Hunin  comes  from  a  large  fountain  about  two  miles  up  it,  called  'Ain 
et  Dahab— gold  fountain.    Our  road  now  turns  south  between  the  mountains 
of  KUdes  and  this  vast  marsh  which  here  comes  up  to  the  foot  of  the  diffik 
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This  fonnUin  is  called  'Adely,  and  a  nradk  laiger  one  ahead  of  us  is  named  chaptrb 
AmMljeh,  where  is  the  village,  or,  rather,  encampment  of  Boiziyeh.    From    ^^"^- 
this  to  BIit&  is  half  an  hour,  and  there  we  shall  rest  and  lunch. 

There  are  traces  of  laige  huildlngs  about  this  fountain. 

TeSy  and  a  wall  with  a  ditch  was  once  carried  from  the  marsh  to  the 
moontainy  and  thus  effectually  commanded  the  road  toward  the  south.  Here 
is  another  pool  crowded  with  bufiEaloes  wallowing  in  swinish  felicity,  with  only 
the  tip  of  the  nose  above  the  muddy  water. 

From  our  present  position  we  can  look  over  the  entire  marsh  north  of  the  Marsh  of 
lake.    If  yon  are  fond  of  solving  geological  problems,  you  may  calculate  the  ^^  ^^'""^ 
time  it  has  taken  to  fill  up  this  spongy  plain  to  its  present  level  and  consis- 
tency.   The  great  fountains  of  Banias,  Tell  el  K&dy,  and  all  the  rest,  are  dear 
as  cryatal  the  year  round,  and  would  not  deposit  fdime  enough  in  a  million  of 
years  to  fill  an  acre  of  this  ten-mile  marsh.    But  the  Sa&iy,  the  Hasbany,  the 
Derdara  from  Ijon,  and  many  small  torrents  from  the  mountains,  are  quite 
muddy  during  the  winter  rains,  and  their  contributions  have  slowly  gained 
upon  the  lake  through  past  ages,  crowding  it  southward  into  narrow  and  still 
narroiwer  limits,  and  the  time  may  come  when  it  will  be  entirely  obliterated. 
The  inftnt  Jordan  seems  in  danger  of  suffocation  in  this  tangled  jungle  of 
cane  and  bushes.    I  once  asked  an  Arab  if  I  could  not  penetrate  through  it  to 
the  lake.    Looking  at  me  keenly  to  see  if  I  were  not  in  joke,  he  slowly  raised 
both  hands  to  his  head,  and  swore  by  ''the  great— the  Almighty,*^  that  not 
even  a  wild  boar  could  get  through.     And  he  spoke  the  truths     It  is  an  impene- 
ntteriy  impassable  slough,  worse  than  Bunyan  ever  dreamed  o£    When  en-  ^^^^ 
camped,  two  years  ago,  at  this  village  which  we  have  passed,  I  was  tempted 
down  to  the  verge  of  the  jungle  by  a  flock  of  ducks.    With  gun  in  hand  and 
eye  on  the  game,  and  not  upon  my  footsteps,  I  cautiously  advanced,  when 
suddenly  I  was  in  oozy  mud  that  seemed  to  have  no  bottom.    Flinging  the 
gun  baek  and  struggling  desperately,  I  regained  the  bank,  and  ever  after  kept    • 
a  sharp  and  suspicious  eye  upon  its  treacherous  depths.    But  this  very  im- 
penetrability to  man  and  beast  makes*  it  the  favourite  retreat  of  crows  and  crowt  and 
rooks;  there  they  breed,  and  thither  they  return  at  night  from  their  rambles  "^^ 
over  the  country.    Upon  the  mountain  above  Huntn  I  have  watched  them  at 
early  dawn  rising  in  clouds  from  this  jungle.    On  they  came,  like  wild  pigeons 
in  the  West,  only  their  line  was  not  across  the  horizon,  but  like  the  columns 
of  an  endless  army,  stretching  from  the  HCdeh  up  Wady  et  Teim  farther  than 
the  eye  could  follow  them;  the  column,  however,  grows  less  and  less  dense  by 
the  departure  in  every  direction  of  small  squadrons,  according  to  some  social 
regulations  known  only  to  themselves,  untQ  the  whole  is  dissipated.    These 
birds  are  the  plague  of  the  farmer.    They  light  by  thousands  on  his  fields,  and  Their  de- 
devour  so  much  of  the  fresh-sown  seed  that  he  is  obliged  to  make  a  large  •*<^»<^^^<^ 
alknranoe  for  their  depredations.    It  is  utterly  useless  to  attempt  to  frighten 
them  away.    They  rise  like  a  cloud  at  the  crack  of  your  gun,  wheel  round 
and  round  for  a  few  minutes,  cawing  furiously  at  you,  and  then  settle  down 
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•gain  to  their  work  of  robbeiy  m  if  DOthing  had  happened.  Thej  fly  to  an 
immense  distance  in  their  foraging  excoTBioni.  I  have  met  them  at  leaat  fift j 
miles  from  this  their  roosting-place.  It  is  carious  to  see  them  in  the  aftemoon 
preparing  to  return  hither  from  the  wadies  anmnd  the  north  end  of  Hermon. 
They  aasemble  in  gnmpsy  caw  and  scream,  and  wheel  round  and  roond  in 
ascending  circles,  until  almost  lost  in  the  blue  depths  of  the  sky;  then  they 
sail  in  a  straight  line  for  this  marsh,  chattering  to  each  other  all  the  way. 
Assembled  in  the  evening,  they  report  the  adventures  of  the  d^  in  noby 
conclave,  loud  as  the  voice  of  many  waters. 

But,  lunch  over,  we  must  be  on  the  march,  for  the  sun  will  set  ere  we  can 
visit  the  shore  of  the  Hilleh  and  return  to  KtUies,  on  this  high  mountain 
west  of  us.  Do  you  notice  anything  peculiar  in  this  dump  of  thorn-trees  <m 
our  left? 

Nothing,  except  that  they  seem  to  be  stuffed  full  of  dry  stubble. 

That  is  the  deserted  nests  of  the  field-sparrow.  The  tree  is  called  aidr,  and 
abounds  all  over  Palestine,  but  I  have  nowhere  seen  it  so  large  aa  aroond  the 
H^leh.  I  passed  this  way  last  year  on  the  twenty-first  of  May,  and  tbeie 
trees  were  covered  with  those  birds.  There  were  literally  thousands  of  them, 
and  they  were  holding  an  angry  and  troubled  consultation  as  to  the  safeit 
means  of  expelling  a  couple  of  hawks  that  had  called  there  for  their  breakfut 
I  drove  away  their  enemies,  and  they  speedily  calmed  down  into  oompaiative 
silence,  though  they  are  never  absolutely  quiet  except  when  asleep^ 

This  white-domed  mazar  above  us,  on  our  right,  is  Keby  HfishU — Prophet 
Joshua— and  is  a  place  of  great  resort  A  little  farther  on,  the  Wady  el 
Mfiaddumiyeh  comes  precipitately  down  from  the  mountains.  Notice  the 
immense  qiuintity  of  boulders  which  this  impetuous  torrent  has  brought  hither 
in  the  winter,  and  spread  far  and  wide  over  the  plain.  We  shall  croas  thii 
wild  wady  to-morrow  on  our  road  to  Safed.  From  this  to  el  Melll^hah  is  forty 
minutes;  there  the  marsh  ends,  and  the  splendid  plain  of  the  Aid  el  Kheit 
begins.  We  have  been  more  than  two  hours  coasting  the  west  side  of  the 
marsh,  and  have  ridden  hard;  it  cannot,  therefore,  be  less  than  ten  miles  loug. 
Here  is  the  celebrated  fountain  of  el  Mellibah.  The  water  is  brackish  ami 
slightly  tepid,  and  this  is  the  reason  why  it  is  so  crowded  with  fish.  It  is  only 
a  mile  from  the  north-west  comer  of  ^e  lalce,  and  from  it|  in  cold  weather, 
come  up  an  incredible  number  of  fish.  The  pool  ia  about  four  hundred  fleet  in 
circumference,  and  from  it  the  whole  country  round  is  supplied  with  fish.  The 
water  is  led  directly  from  the  pool  on  to  these  mills,  which  are  now  the  only 
houses  in  this  neighbourhood,  although  there  was  once  a  considerable  town 
here,  as  appears  from  the  foundations  of  old  buildingB,  and  from  the  rock- 
tombs  in  these  cliffs  above  the  fountain.  Let  us  hasten  down  to  the  shore  of 
the  lake,  for  time  is  precious,  and  the  neighbourhood  is  anything  but  safe. 

What  a  splendid  plain !  and  evidently  as  fertile  as  it  is  beautifuL 

I  saw  it  last  May  covered  with  golden  harvests  ready  for  the  sickla.    There 
were  then  many  tents  pitched  here  and  there  for  the  reapers,  who  come  from 
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RQJci  ud  otber  riilaget  on  the  monntuni.    There  U  not  u  inhabited  liouae  oBiPrn  . 
CO  all  this  plun,  utd  this  U  entiiel;  oving  to  inwcnri^,  not  inulnbritj.    ^21"' 
'Aid  el  Ktwit,  u  the  district  in  cftllal,  ii  peculiarij  exiwied  to  incnnioni  utuiiir 
Gram  tbe  dceert  eeit  of  the  Jordan.    I  came  near  being  plnndeied  1^  Bedawto  '"p*""- 
bum  tbe  Oboi  the  lint  time  I  Tisited  the  lake.  *™* 

Here  we  an  at  the  tboie,  and,  though  traietrhat  soft,  it  ia  aa  well  defined 
u  that  of  an;  other  lake,  and  there  ia  no  difficult  whatever  in  raadiUig  it. 
There  are  alio  man;  freah-water  ihella  along  the  bank. 

Tboogh  the  report!  on  thii  mbjeet  are  great  eiaggezationa,  lUll  it  ia  quite 
impaniUe  to  get  to  the  lake  except  on  the  east  side  and  along  this  sonth- 
woton  shore.  From  the  otter  desertion  at  this  legioQ,  it  haa  become  the 
b<nniiite  resort  of  watei<-fi>wl,  and  they  have  it  all  to  themselTea.  No  boat  is 
BTn  seen  on  the  tranquil  bosom  of  the  HQleh — no  hunter  distorbe  them  here. 
The  plain  down  to  the  exit  of  the  Jordan  is  lerel  as  a  floor,  aod  much  of  it  is 
carpeted  with  the  softest,  richest  sward  in  all  the  East.  One  feels  tempted  to 
leap  from  the  saddle,  and  gambol  and  roll  abont  on  it  like  a  litUe  child.  The 
lake  cwls  ia  a  triangnlar  marsh,  the  largest  part  of  which  ia  on  the  eastern 
bank  cf  the  rirer.  It  is  an  impenetrable  jangle  of  ordinary  cane,  mingled  with 
(bat  peculiar  kind  called  bsbeer,  from  whose  stems  the  Arabs  make  coane  mats  BibHc 
for  tbe  walls  and  roofs  of  their  hots.  This  cane  is  the  prominent  and  distjne-  '*"*' 
tire  prodnction  of  tiwae  manhee,  both  at  the  north  and  sonth  end  of  the  lake. 
I  have  seen  it  alio  on  the  banks  of  brooks  in  the  plain  of  Sharon,  north  of 
JiSk.  Tbe  stalk  is  not  round,  but  triangular.  It  grows  eight  or  ten  feet 
high,  and  ends  above  in  a  wide-spreading  hift  of  stems  like  broom-corn,  shoot- 
ing out  in  every  direction  with  surprising  regularity  and  heanty.    It  imparts  a 


•ingnJar  appearance  to  the  whole  manh,— as  if  ten  thonaand  thousand  brooms  2^^** 
*sra  waving  over  it.    Through  this  Jungle  the  Jordan  creeps  sluggishly  for  >iu. 
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hilf  a  miki  uid  then  glidea  tnuiqnillj  betwwn  green  doping  buiki  for 
uiolher  inUe  to  Jitr  Benat  Yacobe.  Thenoe  it  commence*  ita  beftdlong  noa 
DTerbaaaltic  rodudown  to  the  Lake  of  TiberiaHjadiftanceof  almntaixnuleK, 
and  the  diatanoe,  aoeording  to  mj  aneroid,  is  ten  hnndied  and  fifty  feet  Of 
couiae  it  ii  a  continued  repetition  of  loaring  npidi  and  le^og  catancta.  I 
once  nde,  walked,  and  Kiambled  from  the  brid^  down  to  the  entnnca  into 
the  lake—*  wild,  item  go^a,  fit  haont  for  robben,  from  whom  it  ii  nenr 

'      The  bridge  it  concealed  from  our  view  by  that  projectdng  hill  on  the  aonth 

comer  of  thia  plain.    It  is  not  ancient — at  least  not  in  ita  present  fonn — but 

is  a  Terf  nibataiitial  a&ir,  having  three  broad  arches.    A  gnant  ia  alwaja 

stationed  at  it,  and  a  few  Anbs  generallj  pitch  their  tents  near,  to  pttfit  from 

the  passing  traveller  by  selling  eggs  and  lebn,  and  by  pilfering  ai  occasion 

offen.    Od  the  east  of  the  bridge  aie  the  remains  of  an  old  khan,  with  a 

beautiful  cistern  of  well-cnt  stone  in  the  centra  of  the  court.    It  bad  hand- 

■ome  baialUc  columns  at  the  comen,  and  was  snpplied  with  water  hj  a  canal 

ttom  Uie  mountains  above.    The  whole  road  from  the  bridge  to  the  khan, 

and  thence  up  the  eastern  mountain,  was  once  paved  with  large  basaltic  alafaa, 

The  road  from  Jeruaalem  to  Damascos  puses  up  it  and  out  on  to  the  wild 

rocky  region  of  the  Jaol&n. 

About  a  quarter  of  a  mile  south  of  the  bridge  are  the  ruins  of  a  large  cactle, 

called  now  Kair'Atra.    It  ison  the 

west  bank,  and  was  evidently  built 

to  command  the  ford  at  that  place 

and  above  it. 

^  This  Hflleh— pUun,  maiah,  lake, 

and  surrounding  mountaina — is  the 

^  finest  hunting-ground  in  Syria,  and 

munly  so  because  it  is  very  rarely 

visited.     Panthers  and  Ieoi>anls, 

beare  and  wolves,  jackals,  hyensa 

,_  and  foxes,  and  many  other  nnimab, 

B  are  found,  great  and  sm^,  while  it 

2  is  the  very  paradise  of  the  wild  boar 

f  and  the  fleet  gazelle.    As  to  water- 

r  fowl,  it  is  scarcely  an  exaggeration 

to  affirm  that  the  lower  end  ot 

.   tbe  lake  is  absolutely  covered  with 

them  in  the  winter  and  spring. 

Here  only  have  I  seen  the  pelican 

num*.  of  Q^  wilderness,  as  David  calls 

it'    I  once  had  one  of  them  shot  just  helow  this  pdace,  and,  as  it  w«e  merely 
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voanded  in  the  wing,  I  had  a  good  opportunity  to  study  its  character.    It  was  ohaptix 
certainly  the  most  sombre,  anstere  bird  I  ever  saw.    It  gave  one  the  blues    *^'"* 
merely  to  look  at  it    David  oould  find  no  more  expressive  type  of  solitude 
ind  melanoholy  by  which  to  illustrate  his  own  sad  state.    It  seemed  as  large  its  meian* 
as  a  half-grown  donkey,  and  ^hen  fairly  settled  on  its  stout  1^,  it  looked  like  ^^y* 
one.    The  pelican  is  never  seen  but  in  these  unfrequented  solitudes,  and  to 
ibis  agree  all  the  references  to  it  in  the  Bible.    It  is  sometimes  called  cormo- 
rant in  our  English  translation.^ 

There  is  an  easy  ascent  to  Safed  firom  this  plain  of  el  Khett  It  is  half  an 
hour  to  a  large  winter  toiient  called  HendSj,  and  forty  minutes  farther  to 
Wady  el  Wtlkk&s,  at  the  foot  of  the  mountains,  where  is  a  large  Tell  of  the  Way  to 
nme  name,  more  than  seven  hundred  paces  long  and  about  one  hundred  feet  ^^^ 
high,  with  a  miserable  village  on  the  east  end  of  it  Thence  the  path  ascends 
by  K4bbaah  to  Ain  'Askfll  and  upward  toward  the  south-west,  till,  at  the  end 
of  three  and  a  half  hours  from  el  Mellahah,  you  are  at  Safed.  Our  present 
business,  however,  is  to  reach  Ktides  yonder  in  that  recess  of  the  mountain  to 
the  north-west  of  us.  It  will  take  an  hour  of  busy,  earnest  climbing ;  and  the 
long  ride  and  brisk  mountain  air  will  sharpen  our  appetites  for  dinner,  which 
will  no  doubt  be  waiting. 

It  seems  that  we  have  rather  suspicious  neighbours ;  such,  at  least,  is  the 
apprehension  of  the  muleteers.  Ktldes  has,  in  fact,  a  bad  reputation  in  more 
respects  than  one.  It  is  so  unhealthy  that  the  Met&wely  lords  of  these  moun- 
tains find  it  difi&cult  to  get  people  to  live  here  and  cultivate  the  Unds.  They 
c^mstantly  leave,  and  it  has  then  to  be  colonized  anew.  Those  now  here  are 
strangers  from  the  French  colony  of  Algeria.  Several  thousands  of  the  Alge-  Frtnch 
rines,  to  whom  the  French  yoke  was  intolerable,  obtained  permission  to  settle  ^^^^^ 
in  Syria,  and  a  small  body  of  them  came  here  under  the  direction  of  Tamar 
Beg.  I  never  saw  a  more  forlorn  band  of  pilgrims  than  they  appeared  to  be 
when  tb^  landed  at  Beir(!lt,  and  I  fear  this  Kfides  wi)l  prove  but  a  poor  city 
of  refuge  to  them. 

By  the  way,  this  is  one  of  the  cities  of  refuge.  ITo  better  proof  of  antiquity 
and  past  importance  could  be  desired. 

Yet,  this  is  that  Kedesh  in  Galilee,  in  Mount  Naphtali,  which  was  given  to  Kedenh- 
the  Levites  of  the  fiunily  of  Gershon,^  and  then  selected  to  be  the  most  north-  N»pht«iL 
em  city  of  refuge. 

I  somewhere  read,  when  young,  that  these  cities  were  seated  on  command- 
ing bttgbts,  80  as  to  be  visible  at  a  great  distance ;  but  this  one,  at  least,  is 
bid  away  under  the  mountain,  and  cannot  be  seen  until  one  is  dose  upon  it 

The  idea,  though  common  and  even  ancient,  is  certainly  a  mistake.  Nablfis 
and  Hebron,  the  other  two  cities  west  of  the  Jordan,  lie  low  in  valleys,  and  it  is 
evident  that  the  selection  was  made  without  reference  to  elcTation ;  they  were 
central,  however,— this  for  the  north,  Nablfis  for  the  middle,  and  Hebron  for 

» IML  uslT.  II :  Z«ph.  IL  14.  >  Jotlt.  xz.  7.  Bud  xxL ;». 
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pAKT     the  south  of  Palestine.    A  few  houn*  rapid  flight  would  briog  the  nnhappy 

"•       man-slayer  to  one  or  other  of  these  asylums.    The  Jewish  writers  affirm  thiu 

Cittw  of    it  was  the  duty  of  the  Sanhedrim  to  keep  the  roads  to  the  cities  of  refuge  in 

t^ug^      good  repair,  and  to  hare  guide>poets  wherever  needed,  with  the  words  Befit^  I 

Refuse  I  written  upon  them,  that  there  might  be  no  mistake,  no  delay.    If 

these  things  were  not  so,  they  ought  to  have  been ;  and  although  wa  never 

<^  )*ead  of  any  instance  in  which  this  provision  for  safety  was  embraced,  yet  no 

doubt  it  was  ;  and  whether  or  not,  still,  as  good  old  Henry  says,  there  b  a 

great  deal  of  excellent  gospel  taught  or  implied  in  this  institution.     The 

account  of  it  is  veiy  fully  given  in  the  35th  diapter  of  Numben  and  19th  of 

Deuteronomy. 

Our  ride  for  the  last  two  days  around  the  sources  of  the  Jordan  has  reminded 
me  of  the  words  of  Moses  to  the  children  of  Israel  in  regard  to  this  ooontry : 
Lund  of     *'  The  Lord  thy  Qod  bringeth  thee  into  a  good  land ;  a  land  of  brooks  of  water» 
fuontmiiiB.  offountains,  and  depths  that  spring  out  of  the  valleys  and  hills.*' ^    Gertainly 
this  is  a  good  land.    I  have  never  seen  a  better ;  and  none  where  the  foun- 
tains and  depths  that  spring  out  of  the  valleys  and  hills  are  so  nomeroas,  so 
large,  and  so  beautiful 
aimata.        And  then  remember  that  this  is  a  climate  almost  tropical,  wboe  watw  is  ies- 
tility  and  life,  and  the  absence  of  it  sterility  and  death,  and  the  greatness  of 
the  blessiog  is  vastly  enhanced.    The  number  of  these  fountains  and  depths 
is  prodigious.    Many  of  those  whose  united  contributions  make  up  the  Jor- 
dan, we  have  k)oked  into  during  these  last  few  days;  but  the  whole  land  is  foD 
of  them ;— those  of  the  Dog  River ;  of  the  River  of  Beirilt ;  of  the  Damftr ; 
the  Owely ;  the  Zahrany ;  those  of  the  Litany  at  Baalbek ;  Zahkh,  'Ainjar, 
and  Mushgarah ;  the  great  Ras  el  'Ain  at  Tjre ;  those  of  Kabery  and  the 
Naamany,  on  the  plain  of  Acre;  and  of  the  Ktshon  at  Jenin,  Lejjom,  and 
Wady  Kiisaby ;  of  the  Zerka,  near  Osarea ;  and  those  of  the  Aujeh  at  Anti- 
patris,  and  the  Ras  in  Sharon.    And  thus  we  might  go  all  through  Palestine, 
on  both  sides  of  the  Jordan,  and  enumerate  hundreds  of  them— powerful 
fountains— the  permanent  sources  of  every  river  in  the  country.   I  have  visited 
them  often,  and  always  with  admiration  and  astonishment     N<Hr  need  we 
wonder  that  so  much  is  made  of  them  in  the  Bible :  they  are  the  glory  and  the 
Fouitaini  life  of  the  land,  and  they  abound  to  an  extent  almost  incredible.    Many  single 
•"'•T-       villages  in  the  mountains  have  scores  of  smaller  springs,  which  run  among  the 
valleys,  and  give  drink  to  every  beast  of  the  field.    Some  even  boast  of  hua- 
dreds  of  these  little  sources  of  fertility, 
iv-cniiari-      Many  of  these  fountains  have  some  peculiar  diaraoteristicaboat  them.  Some 
^^       are  tepid,  as  those  along  the  shore  of  Tiberias;  many  are  slightly  brackish,  and 
not  a  few  are  remittent  or  wholly  intermittent    Of  this  latter  dasa  is  Neb*ab 
FCl&rr,  the  source  of  the  Sabbatic  River ;  the  Menbej,  east  of  Beit  Jenn,  the 
head  of  the  second  river  of  Damascus.   The  main  source  of  the  Litany  at  'Anjiu 
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»  a  lemitUng  foantaio  of  a  yoj  eztnoidioary  kind.    Bat  we  must  not  make  chaptbb 
i  pleasant  sobject  tedious  by  too  macli  detail    Enough  has  been  said  to  jus-    ^^"'- 
tifj  the  dedaratkm  of  Moses  that  tiiis  is  eminent! j  the  land  of  fountains. 

Toa  mentioned  the  Sabbatic  River  just  now^  and  I  should  like  to  know  The  s*b- 
lomething  about  this  father  apocryphal  stream.  ^*®  '^^^' 

That  of  the  Jews  is,  indeed,  sufficiently  apocryphal,  but  that  of  Josepbus  is  Aoconntof 
not,  though  the  phenomenon  on  which  it  is  bsfled  is  somewhat  exaggerated  in  his  j^^,^ 
bands.  In  book  seven  of  his ''  Wars,"  he  says :  "  Now  Titus  tarried  some  time  in 
Beiytos,  as  we  toM  you  before.  He  then  removed,  and  exhibited  magnificent 
shows  in  aU  the  dties  of  Syria  through  which  he  went,  and  made  use  of  the  cap- 
t  lued  Jews  as  public  instances  of  the  destruction  of  that  nation.  He  then  saw  a 
river  as  he  went  along,  of  such  a  nature  as  deserves  to  be  recorded  in  history. 
It  runs  in  the  middle,  between  Area,  belonging  to  Agrippa's  kingdom,  and 
Baphaoea.  It  hath  somewhat  very  peculiar  in  it ;  for  when  it  rons  its  current 
M  strong  and  has  plenty  of  water,  alter  which  its  springs  fail  for  six  days 
t<^;etlier,  and  leave  its  channel  dry,  as  any  one  may  see ;  after  which  days  it 
ntns  on  the  seventh  as  it  did  before,  and  as  thoogh  it  had  undergone  no  change 
it  tU.  It  baa  also  been  observed  to  keep  this  order  perpetually  and  exactly, 
vbeoce  it  is  that  they  call  it  the  Sabbatic  River,  that  name  being  taken  from 
the  fiaoed  seventh  day  of  the  Jews."  So  mncb  for  Josepbus.  Pliny  also,  in 
h»  "  Natural  History,"  very  likely  refers  to  the  same  river :  "  In  Judeah  rivus, 
^•bbatis  omnibus  siccatur."  This  makes  it  rest  every  seventh  day,  according  to 
the  fourth  oommandment  Pliny,  however,  knew  less  of  the  actual  phenomena 
of  the  fiver  than  Josephus ;  and,  in  order  to  make  it  a  consistent  Jew,  r^guired 
it  to  rest  on  the  seventh  day. 

The  tranalator  of  Josepbus  says  that  this  £udous  river  is  extinct,  and  in  this 
opinion  the  learned  Reland  concurs.  Niebuhr,  the  celebrated  Danish  traveller, 
baving  disoovered  an  independent  tribe  of  Jews  residing  in  Arabia,  says,  "  The 
cu^nmntancea  of  this  settlement  have  perhaps  given  rise  to  the  fable  of  the 
^^t^hatic  Rhrer."  What  those  circumstances  were  he  does  not  mention,  nor  is 
it  easj  to  understand  how  he  could  venture  to  write  such  a  sentence.  He  may 
^ve  had  some  fable  of  the  Talmud  in  bis  mind  at  the  time.  I  disoovered  this  Diaoo- 
riTer  and  its  source  in  1840.  Let  us  return  to  and  examine  the  quotation  from  ^V^  ^ 
•losephnsw  From  Beirdt,  Titos  marched  northward  to  Zeugma,  on  the 
^^hntea.  On  his  march  he  saw  this  river  running  between  Area,  in  the 
kiDgdom  of  Agrippa,  and  Raphanea.  The  mention  of  Agrippa's  kingdom  pn>- 
^fy  induced  most  travellers  to  look  for  the  Sabbatic  River  somewhere  in  the 
*^th  €f  Palestine,  where  it  is  not  to  be  found,  although  there  are  traces  of 
^QcieBt  cities  in  that  region  with  names  similar  to  those  of  Area  and  Raphanea, 
^  the  kingdom  of  Agrippa  did  actuaUy  extend,  at  one  time,  as  far  north,  I 
believe,  as  the  River  Sleutberus,  and  therefore  included  Area.  At  any  rate, 
^  aeeount  requires  that  we  search  for  the  Sabbatic  River  between  Area  and 
^>kt&ea ;  and  there  I  found  it  Area,  the  capital  of  the  Arkites,  Ues  about 
^U  day's  ride  to  the  north-east  of  Tripoli ;  and  between  it  and  Hamath,  on 
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PAHT     the  east  of  Jebel  Akkar,  is  the  site  of  Baphanea.    A  short  distance  west  af 
"•       Kiilaet  Hfisn  is  the  great  oonyent  of  Mar  Jirios,  and  in  the  wadj  below  it  is 
a  fountain  called  Neb&  el  Ftkrr,  which  throws  out,  at  stated  interrala^ 
an  immense  volume  of  water,  quite  sufficient  to  entitle  it,  in  this  oountij, 
to  the  dignified  name  of  riyer.    This  site  answers  to  the  descriptioa  of 
Josephus  in  all  respects;  but  there  are  some  discrepancies  between  tho 
actual  phenomena  of  this  fountain  and  his  Sabbatic  River  which  raquize  ex- 
planation. 
NrbA  el        In  the  first  place,  this  Neblk  el  Ftkrr  is  now  quiescent  two  dajps,  and 
FAAiT.       active  on  a  part  of  the  third.    The  account  which  the  monks  gave  me  of  the 
matter  was,  that  every  third  day  St  George  descends  and  forces  oat  the  water 
with  great  violence  and  loud  noise,  to  irrigate  the  extensive  plantations  of  this 
richest  Syrian  convent    The  cave  out  of  which  the  river  flows  is  at  the  base  of 
a  hill  of  limestone,  entangled  in  a  vast  formation  of  trap-rock.    It  was  a  day 
•  of  rest  when  I  examined  it,  but  evidently  a  large  volume  of  water  had  rushed 

along  the  bed  of  the  river  only  a  few  hours  before.  Now,  Josephus  says  that 
it  rested  six  days  and  ran  on  the  seventh ;  but  Pliny  makes  it  run  six  and  rest 
on  the  seventh.  At  present  it  rests  two  days  and  runs  on  the  third.  These 
discrepancies  admit  of  a  probable  explanation.  Both  historians  appear  to  have 
depended  upon  report,  and  did  not  carefidly  examine  the  fauM  of  the  case  for 
themselves.  The  numbers  in  both  versions  of  the  stozy  were  adopted  in  ordet 
to  connect  this  singular  phenomenon  with  the  Sabbatic  division  of  time,  and  it 
is  not  necessary  to  suppose  that  either  of  them  was  strictly  accurate ;  if,  how- 
ever, we  must  admit  that  one  or  other  was  literally  exact,  the  difference  between 
the  periods  of  resting  and  running  eighteen  hundred  years  ago  and  at  present 
may  still  be  accounted  for. 
Principle  It  is  well  known  that  these  intermitting  fountains  are  merely  ihe  draining 
of  the  Qf  subterranean  reservoirs  of  water,  on  the  principle  of  the  siphon.  Let  A  in 
ExpUiM.  our  diagram  represent  such  a  reservoir,  filled  by  the  veins  D  E  F.  Let  S  be 
tion  of  the  the  siphon,  which,  of  course,  must  begin  at  the  bottom  of  the  pool,  rise  over 
phoiome-  ^^^  elevation  at  C,  and  end  in  the  wady  at  B,  lower  than  the  bottom  of  the 
pool  Now,  the  condition  necessary  to  make  the  stream  intermit  is,  that  the 
capacity  of  the  siphon  be  greater  than  the  supply  from  DBF.  If  the  supply 
were  greater,  or  exactly  equal  to  this  capacity,  the  pool  would  be  always  full, 
and  there  could  be  no  intermission.  The  periods  of  intermission  and  the  sixe 
of  the  stream  depend  upon  the  size  of  the  pool  A,  the  supply  from  D  E  F,  and 
the  calibre  of  the  siphon  S.  If  it  required  six  days  for  I>  E  F  to  fill  the  pool, 
and  the  siphon  could  exhaust  it  in  one,  we  have  the  conditions  required  by  the 
statement  of  Josephus— a  river  running  only  on  the  seventh  day.  On  the  other 
hand,  if  D  E  F  fill  the  pool  in  one,  and  their  continued  supply  is  so  neariy  equal 
to  the  draining  power  of  the  siphon  that  it  requires  six  days  to  draw  off  all  the 
water,  then  it  will  run  six  days,  according  to  Pliny,  and  rest  on  the  seventh. 
The  fact  now  is,  that  the  supply  ordinarily  fills  the  reservoir  in  about  two  days 
and  a  half,  and  the  siphon  dxvins  it  off  in  half  a  day.    It  results,  of  couiae,  that 
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If  the  MCMDt  of  JoMphue  wm  •trictl;  trne  vheo  he  wrote,  one  <^  the 
t'Howiog  chaogei  must  hxte  taken  place  daring  the  eighteen  hundred  jeara 
wtiidi  hwre  ainoe  elapaed :  Either  the  anppl;  from  D  E  P  hai  increased  ao  aa  chnxe 
(0  fill  the  pool  in  two  da^  and  a  half  instead  of  aix,  and  the  capacity  of  the  ■'""  "im 
fiphm  lo  enlarged  aa  to  exhaust  this  treble  soppl;  in  half  the  time  be  mea-  hmm 
tiou ;  or,  the  nipplj  and  the  liphoD  remaining  the  same,  the  reservoir  itself  ua  PUnr 
■mat  have  been  rednced  toabout  one-third  of  its  former  capacity.    Tbefoimer 
(apposition  it  not  probable  in  itself,  and  is  discountenanced  by  the  fact  that 
the  amount  of  water  was  than  so  great  that  Joeephiu  calls  it  a  river,  and  it 
can  ool/  obtain  that  title  now  by  courtesy.    Bat  we  can  readily  admit  that 
the  foai  Btay  hate  become  partly  filled  ap  by  the  Ming  in  of  its  luperincum- 
bent  roof  of  rock. 

If  Plhiy  waa  oonect,  then  either  the  snpplj  mntt  be  gteatly  diminished,  or 
the  mervoir  much  enlarged ;  for,  according  to  hi«  statement,  it  required  but 
one  daj  of  rest  to  fill  it,  while  now  it  takes  two  daya  and  a  half.  Either  of 
these  hypothetical  changes  is  possible,  but  none  are  very  probable,  oor  are  we 
obliged  to  resort  to  any  of  them.  I  suppose  the  Sabbatic  Hiver  was  always 
nearly  whit  we  find  the  stream  below  Har  Jirina  now  to  be.  The  vsgueneo 
of  geoesal  nuaoor,  the  love  of  the  andenta  for  the  marrellous,  and  a  deaire  to 
omfonn  this  natural  phenomenon  to  the  Jewish  division  of  time,  will  suffi- 
oentlj  aeoooot  tor  the  inaeoirades  of  these  historians. 

This  •oeoDDt  of  the  Sabbatic  Biver  liimishee  the  explanation  of  many  simi-  Ndiiv 
Isr  fbvotaint  and  ttreaou  in  Bjim.    At  stated  above,  the  source  of  the  Litany  A"*'*'''' 
at  'Anjnr  is  a  remitting  finintain  of  a  vety  peculiar  character.    A  eonstaid 
itrtam  issuea  bom  the  pool,  bnl  there  sre  frequent  and  vast  aogmentationa 
lo  the  Tolnme  of  witer,  oocurring  at  irregular  periods,  aometimea  not  mora 
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than  twice  in  a  day,  while  at  othen  these  augmentations  take  place  every  few 
houiB.  So,  also,  one  of  the  largest  foontainB  of  the  'Aujah  (the  second  river 
of  Damascus)  has  singular  intermissions,  aooompanied  by  loud  noises,  and 
other  strange  phenomena,  on  the  return  of  the  water.  In  Lebancm  there  are 
likewise  fountains  which  either  entirely  intermit  at  stated  periods,  or  are 
subject  to  partial  remissions.  Such,  too,  ie  the  Fountain  of  the  Vizgin,  in 
the  valley  of  Jehoshaphat  All  such  instances  can  be  explained  by  sapposing 
either  that  the  entire  stream  is  subject  to  this  siphonic  action,  as  at  the  Sab- 
batic River  and  at  Menbej,  or  that  the  constant  regular  stream  is  at  times 
augmented  by  tributary  intermitting  fountains^  as  at  Anjar  and  Siloam. 
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KUdea.      The  existing  remains  of  this  city  of  refuge  show  that  it  was  once  a  place  of 
importance,  but  I  know  very  little  of  its  histoxy. 

It  has  one,  however,  and  sufficiently  ancient  too.  Barak  lived  here,  and  to 
this  spot  he  and  Deborah  gathered  that  brave  band  of  Kaphtalites  who  roated 
Formerly  the  army  of  Stsera  in  the  plain  of  Esdraelon.^  This  is  also  the  Cydessa  or 
Cjrdeisa.  Kodasa  of  later  days,  and  Josephus  often  mentions  it  under  one  or  other  ef 
these  names.  To  it  Titus  retired  with  his  army  from  Giscala,  which  liea  over 
yonder  to  the  south-west  a  few  miles.  Josephus  says  it  was  a  "  strong  Medi- 
terranean  village  of  the  Tynans,  which  always  made  war  with  the  Jews," — s 
statement  which  needs  qualification,  as  do  many  others  of  that  historian. 
There  seems  to  be  no  propriety  in  calling  it  a  Mediterranean  village  at  all, 
nnless  because  its  inhabitants  at  that  time  were  from  the  sea-coast  of  Tyre- 
We  may  perhaps  infer  from  this  notice  that  the  population,  even  in  those 
olden  times,  was  as  fluctuating  as  in  our  days,  and  possibly  owing  to  the  same 
cause— the  extreme  unhealthiness  of  the  site.  In  another  place  the  Jewish 
historian  says  that  Gadesfa  lies  between  the  land  of  the  Tyrians  and  Galilee. 
It  was,  therefore,  a  border  town,  and  subject  to  all  the  vicissitudes  of  such 
unfortunate  localities.    And  it  is  remarkable  that,  so  far  as  the  drcamstanoBs 
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of  tiie  ooontcy  admit  of  such  a  thing,  it  is  still  a  border  town,  insecure,  and  obaptib 
often  deserted.  ^ 

The  lemainB  of  its  architecture  bear  witness  to  its  varied  fortunes.  The  Renuard 
bin  on  which  the  modem  village  stands  was  once  fortified,  and  adorned  with  of  »<^)>^ 
edifices  very  different  from  these  wretched  huts  of  mud  and  rubbish.  Broken 
columns  and  handsome  capitals  indicate  the  presence  of  Greek  artists ;  but 
the  sarcophagi,  and  the  ruins  of  laige  buildingB  on  the  plain  down  east  of  us, 
are  certainly  Jewish  or  Phoenician.  They  are,  however,  different  from  those 
St  Uaron,  Taron,  Tell  HCtm  and  other  phioes  in  Galilee.  The  sarcophagi  are 
very  laige>  And  some  are  double— a  variety  I  have  seen  nowhere  else  in  this 
C'juntiy.  The  immense  door-posts,  twenty  feet  high,  are  doubtless  of  Jewish 
( rigin,  and  probably  belonged  to  synagogues  erected  about  the  beginning  of 
oor  era,  possibly  as  late  as  the  third  century,  at  which  period  this  region  was 
crowded  with  Jews  in  peaceful  and  prosperous  circumstances.  In  the  moun- 
tain difis  south-west  of  the  village  are  many  rock  tombs,  and  altogether  the 
marks  of  antiquity  are  numerous,  and  quite  equal  to  the  demands  of  her 
story. 

Have  yen  noticed  the  pretty  plun  sloping  down  to  the  north-east  ?  Though  Plain  of 
on  this  devated  platform,  so  high  above  the  Hiileh,  it  is  wet  and  marshy  in  ^Miuim 
winter;  and  it  is  this,  I  suppose,  that  makes  Elides  so  unhealthy.    It  may  be 
that  **  plain  of  Zaanaim  which  is  by  Kedesh,"  ^  on  which  the  Kenites  pitched 
their  tents ;  ify  indeed,  the  allon  in  that  verse  should  not  be  translated 
terebtThth  instead  of  **  plain."  This  is  one  of  the  passages  relied  on  to  determine 
the  signification  of  that  word,  but  it  does  not  do  it.   There  is  a  fine  pUiin  here, 
**6y  Ktdeak^  and  therefore  Heber  may  have  pitched  there ;  tent-dwellers,  as 
he  was,  prefer  the  maigin  of  such  rich  pastures.    The  Septuagint  renders  it 
oak,  not  terebinth^  and  Zaanaim  it  translates  into  robber$:  80  Heber  pitched 
hy  the  oak  of  the  robbers.    This  very  region,  however,  will  favour  those  who  The  t«re. 
wish  to  appropriate  allon  to  the  Urdnnthf  for  there  are  more  of  these  trees  on  ^^^ 
the  hills  between  this  and  Mais  el  Jebel  than  in  aU  the  country  besides. 
Ihnhim  Pasha  had  them  grafted  with  the  pistachio  from  Aleppo,  where  that 
(pedes  abounds  which  bean  the  nut  of  the  market    The  peasants,  however, 
destroyed  the  grafts,  lest  their  crop  of  oil  from  the  berrieB  of  these  trees 
ahonld  be  diminished,  and  thus  this  attempt  at  agricultural  improvement  was 
defeated. 

It  is  very  evident  that  Ktides  and  Zaanaim  will  never  settle  the  controversy 
aboQt  the  aUon;  so  fiur  as  they  are  concerned,  it  may  be  a  plain,  or  a  terebinth, 
vraaoak. 

True  enough;  for  there  are  magnificent  oak*  not  far  off,  while  the ^>2a»n  and 
tne  terMiiihi  are  in  frdl  view.  And,  finaUy,  it  is  evident  from  Joshua  xix.  33, 
Uiat  Allon  Zaanaim  was  the  proper  name  dt  one  and  the  same  place;  and  this 
i»  a  naUer  of  importance,  as  it  gives  us  another  point  in  the  boundary  of  the 
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le  nbo  tries  to  ran  that  line  irill  ba  devoettr 


I  have  diTected  SaUm  to  tdte  a  guide  and  go  acroH  the  coontij  to  Kefr 
Bui'iani,  where  we  are  to  spend  the  coming  night.  We  will  make  a  detour  to 
the  wmth,  and  lisit  Safed.  Our  route  liea  along  the  baae  of  these  cliSi,  aod 
we  shall  soon  descend  into  the  MuaddQmtjeh,  one  of  the  wildeat  wadia  a( 
Naphlali.  It  cornea  down  hom  Jiah,  and,  indeed,  from  lar  above  and  beTtmd 
it  westward,  and  ita  teirible  clib  are  full  of  carei  and  ereTicea,  the  faTourite 
borne  of  hawks  and  eagles.  And  there  goes  a  flock  of  atout,  ootnpact,  iron- 
grey  pigeons,  "  flying  as  a  cloud,  and  as  doves  to  their  windowa."' 
1.  Is  this  the  doTe,  and  these  clefts  in  the  rock  the  windows  referred  to  by  tlM 
prophet  t 

The  Hebrew  word  is  the  general  name  for  the  Oolnniba  hmilj,  of  which 
there  are  many  varieties  in  this  country.  Giekiel,  peaking  of  th«  deatnutinn 
of  the  Jem,  says,  "  They  that  escape  of  them  shall  be  on  the  toouotaini  like 
doves  of  the  valleyt;"*  or,  as  it  should  be,  I  think,  the  heiff/tti  or  lofty  clib. 
The  doves  do  not  ordinarily  fly  in  "  dooda,"  bat  this  variety  does ;  and  sap- 
posing  pigeons,  and  not  turtle-doves  to  be  intended,  we  have  before  os  both 
the  windows  and  the  clouds  which  su^ested  the  figures  of  the  text.    When 
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tnTcUing  in  tbe  north  oT  Sfria  manj  jem  ago,  I  noticed  in  cerbun  viUigefl  01 
ull  aqiun  boUdings  witbont  roo&,  irhoM  mlk  were  pierced  inude  l^  Dumber- 
leas  pigeon-holei.    In  these  nettled  and  bied  thouunda  of  thcM  bud*.    Tbej 


■re  verj  itroog,  >wift  of  wing,  and  eitremely  wild.    Their  fcoig^ng  ezcnraioni 
extend  minj  milei  in  eieiy  direction,  and  it  it  coriouB  to  notice  them  retom- 
ing  to  their  "  windowi"  like  bees  to  their  hiTes,  or  like  cloudi  ponring  over  a 
thaip  lidge  into  the  deep  wady  below.    I  thensuppoeedit  wu  to  such  pigeon- 
booaes  tiill  of  windowi  that  Isaiah  referred,  and  it  ma?  have  been  so,  W 
bare  nerer  teen  tbem  in  Faleatine.    Perhaps  the  pigeons  would  not  occnpf  it 
them  in  this  region,  as  there  an  in  all  directions  natural  windows  in  loft;  cliffii  <*<' 
■here  the;  can  find  a  safer  and  more  congenial  home. 

Thia  would  agree  with  their  habits,  as  implied  in  Jeremiah's  exhortation  to 
Moab:  "  0  ye  that  dwell  in  Moab,  leare  the  cities  and  dwell  in  the  rock,  and 
he  like  the  dore  that  maketh  her  neat  in  the  sides  of  the  hole's  mouth."  *  Ni 
Both  Isaiah  and  Bzekiel  apeak  of  the  monming  of  the  doves.*  I'' 

Is  there  anything  peculiar  in  their  note  in  this  country  1 
It  ia  alwajB  moumfiiL    The  reference  is  to  the  turtle-dove,  I  suppose. 
Tbeir  low,  tad  plaint  may  be  heard  all  day  long  at  certain  seasoni  in  tbe  olive- 
ETOvea,  and  in  the  solitary  and  shady  valleyi  among  these  mountains  ;  I  have, 
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?«w     howew,  bean  more  kSectod  bj  it  in  the  tmI  orcluuili  roond  E 
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ligtu  wfUj,  and  little  rillt  roll  their  melting  raarmnrt  down  tbe  Aowerj  aislfik. 
These  biidi  can  neTer  be  tamed.  Confined  in  a  cage,  tiie;  droop,  and,  like 
Cowper,  «gh  for 

*"  A  ]odc«  Id  vama  tuI  unilimna    ■nimi  banndlsB  amUgnltj  ot  iluda  ^ " 

a  and  no  iooner  are  thej  Kl  at  liberty  than  the;  flee,  as  a  bird,  to  their  numn- 
buns.^  David  refen  to  their  babita  in  thii  iwpect  when  hia  heart  wai  aon 
pained  within  him :  "  0  that  I  had  wings  like  a  dove !  for  than  would  t  6j 
aira7,  ud  be  at  rest.  Lo,  then  wonld  I  wander  far  off,  and  remAin  in  Xbe 
w  Jdemeu."  *  And  there  jou  will  meet  these  timid  birds  far  ana;  fh>m  the 
baunta  of  cnial  hunters,  of  whose  societj  they  are  peculiarl;  auafudom. 

To  what  does  Nabum  allitde  when  he  saji,  "  And  Huuab  aball  be  led  awaj 
captive ;  she  ahall  be  brought  up,  and  her  maids  shall  lead  her  aa  with  the 
Toice  of  doves,  tabering  on  their  breasts  I "  ' 

The  prophet  is  prolMbl;  not  responaible  fbr  all  this  English ;  but  I  asppoM 
that  Euzub  is  another  name  for  Kineveh,  who  waa  to  go  into  captivity,  le>! 
by  her  maideoa  tabering  on  their  breasts  aa  dovea  do,— for  it  waa  the  moamert, 
and  not  the  dovea,  who  tabered.  There  is  foundation,  however,  in  the  mannen 
of  our  bird  for  the  comparison.  When  about  to  utter  their  plaintive  moan, 
thej  inflate  tbe  throat,  and  throw  it  forward  until  the  neck  neta  Dpoa  the 
boeom.  Thus  tliey  "  taber"  on  their  brBaata.  Now,  if  you  have  ever  read  the 
Thousand  Nigbts,  you  will  readily  recall  the  favourite  mode  of  introdoang  tha 
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gnat  Udiea  who  fignn  in  thow  gotg«ou  uid  Inzniioiia  mxum.    Tbej  an  oBitm 
fttcedtA  hj  troops  of  "  high-bosomed  bewitieB"— "  s  tvmptation  to  tbe  wr-      '"■ 
TSQts  of  Qod"— bearing  UbntB  and  other  imtnimeDtB,  npcn  which  thej  dii- 
oMUse  ■oul-melting  mmic     In  tbe  present  case,  these  "high-bosomed" 
damsels,  with  tabrets  Testing  on  their  braoata,  Bang  sorroirfol  Btnins  before 
their  o^itiTS  qUGCD. 

David  ^Mkka  of  a  dore  whose  wings  were  "covered  with  lilter,  and  h«r  wmoni 
featben  with  jellow  gold."'    I  have  seen  nooe  that  oonld  have  suggested  !|J^[!|1*''^ 


He  i«ferB  to  a  kind  fbnnd  at  DamaacDB,  wboee  feathers,  all  except  tbe  wings, 
ai»  litenll;  a*  jeUow  as  gold ;  thej 
are  vei?  small,  and  kept  in  cages. 
I  have  often  had  them  in  my  hoose, 
but  their  note  wsa  so  vety  aad  that 
I  could  not  endure  it ;  besides,  the; 
kept  it  op  bj  night  as  well  as  by 
dajr.  Nothingcan exceed  the  plain- 
tireoesi  of  their  midnight  lameut*- 

St^omoo  repeatedly  mentions  the  "' 

lyet  of  tbe  dove :  "  Behold,  thou  *' 

ait  fikir,  m;  lore ;  thou  hast  doTcs' 
•jes."'  And  again:  "Thou  hast 
doTSs*  «7ea  wittiii)  ti)<r  locks,  which  " 
(lingularl;  enough)  "  are  as  a  Dock 
of  goats  that  appear  from  Mount 
Gilead."'  That  is,  her  locks  (not 
tbe  doTes*  eyes)  were  jet,  glcas; 
black,  like  the  Sjrian  goats ;  bnt 
all  Oriental  poets  are  fond  of  doves' 
eyes.  Tbe  bride,  alio,  repeats  the 
comidiment  to  her  beloved,  andevenexaggeratHit:  "  His  eyes  are  as  tbe  eyes 
of  dova  b;  the  rivets  of  waters,  washed  with  oulk,  and  fitly  set"  *  There  is 
a  luxorioas,  delidoos  haze  and  indistinctness  about  such  poetic  extiaTagsocea 
which  c^tivate  the  Oriental  imagination.  Kor  is  the  comparison  wholly  ex- 
travagant. Doles  delight  in  clear  water-brooks,  and  often  bathe  in  them ; 
tnd  then  their  liquid,  loving  eyes,  "  fitly  set"  within  a  b<vder  of  softest  skyey 
Una,  do  look  as  though  just  washed  in  transparent  milk. 

To  the  millioQi  who  devoutly  sing  of  the  Enbim 

-  HwiTBlr  I>OT«,  Jf"'" 

WUi  «I1  Mi  qnlrtunlnt  pmrtn,"  Soirit 

DO  Other  ^robol  either  in  or  ont  of  the  Bible  luggeats  so  much  precions  in- 
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PAKT     Btructkm  and  Bpiritnal  comfort  as  this  sweet  binl  of  cmn.    Pare  sad  gentte, 
"•      meek,  loTing,  and  faithftil,  the  appropriate  emblem  of  that  Doly  G^rit  that 
descended  from  the  opened  heavens  upon  our  blessed  Lord  at  his  baptism— O 
may  that  heavenly  Dove 

**  Kindle  a  Same  of  menA  lore 
In  ttaeM  eoU  beena  of  oura.** 

Cor  pleaiant  discoone  has  brought  ns  up  from  the  depths  of  Kmiddttmi^h 
to  this  poor  villsge  of  Alma.*  Whether  it  be  known  to  sacred  history  or  not, 
its  site  is  certainly  that  of  a  very  ancient  town.  There  is  nothiiig  of  intenst 
in  the  village  itself ;  but  those  black  tents  which  dot  the  hiU  side  bring  to  mind 
Heber  ih«  the  children  of  the  KenitCy  Mgses'  father-in-law,  who  left  their  original  booie 
Keuitc  Sq  the  desert,  entered  Palestine  with  Israel,  and  settled  first  at  Jericho,  sod 
then  in  the  wilderness  of  Judah.  Some  time  after  this,  Heber  severed  himself 
from  his  brethren,  came  n(Mrth,  and  pitched  his  tent  at  Zaanaim — ^plain,  oak, 
or  terebinth— near  Elides.  There  is  a  curious  tradition  of  this  thing  fingering 
among  the  dwellers  hereabouts,  though  confused,  and  mixed  up  with  incredible 
fables.  An  old  Metilwely  sheikh  once  greatly  amused  me  with  his  venion  of 
the  stoiy.  It  is  not  worth  telling,  but  it  is  nevertheless  worthy  of  note  that 
such  a  tradition  is  still  kept  alive  in  this  veiy  neighbourhood,  and  it  suggests 
the  question  whether  these  Arabs  here  may  not  sustain  some  remote  rehtton 
to  Heber  and  his  heroic  wifa 

We  are  coming  out  upon  a  very  naked  and  desolate  eountiy.  It  aeems  quite 
incapable  of  cultivation. 

The  path  lies  along  the  dividing  ridge  between  the  HMeh  and  the  gmt 
wady  Leimdn,  and  such  places  are  always  barren.  But  if  the  peasants  cannt't 
Indent  gTOW  com,  they  find  coin.  When  I  last  travelled  this  road,  lome  diildren  b»l 
°°*^  just  discovered  a  large  deposit  of  silver  coin  of  the  Sdeucids,  kings  of  Antioch. 
on  the  mountain  a  short  distance  ahead  of  us,  and  the  whole  country  was  in 
an  uproar  about  it  I  purchased  some  of  the  coin  for  the  worth  of  the  silver, 
S&feiL  which  was  a  fraction  less  that  a  dollar.  But  there  is  Safed  directly  before  ru, 
with  its  csfitle  rising  conspicuous  in  the  centre.  As  our  visit  is  not  to  th< 
people,  but  to  see  the  town  and  the  magnificent  prospect  fnt%  the  castle,  w« 
shall  proceed  at  once  to  it  When  I  was  here  in  1833,  the  w^  were  entire^ 
and  the  interior  was  a  prison  for  political  offenders  against  the  recently  estab- 
lished authority  of  Mohammed  AIL  Not  being  of  that  class,  I  could  not  tbeo 
gain  admittance,  but  since  that  time  I  have  often  visited  it,  and  the  whole  is 
perfectly  fiuniliar  to  me.  Let  us  tie  our  horses  in  this  interior  fosse,  and  diinb 
to  the  top.  You  observe  that  the  shape  of  the  hill  is  a  well-described  oval, 
and  the  wall  corresponds  to  it  The  bottom  ci  the  outer  ditch  is  now  a  very  fiou^ 
ishing  vineyard,  and  the  entire  circuit  is  not  fSsr  from  half  a  mile.  The  ^ 
is  mostly  modem,  but  built  on  one  more  ancient,  portions  of  which  can  be  seen 
on  the  east  side.    The  interior  summit  rises  about  a  hundred  feet  higher  tbao 

*  LNot  tlie  uune  TUlage  aa  the  Alma  mentioned  afterwarda,  pp.  288,  995l*~£&.] 
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this  waQ,  nid  wm  t  lepftnte  castle,  Btronglf  defended.    By  creeping  under  ohaptbr 
tlieae  broken  mMt,  yon  obtain  a  sigbt  of  the  tme  antiqaitiea  of  Safed.    Here     ^• 
are  he9dUd  aConea,  aa  heavy,  and  as  aged  in  appearance  aa  those  of  the  most 
celebrated  raina  in  the  ooontiy ;  and  they  jwove  that  thia  has  been  a  place  of 
importance  fh>m  a  remote  age. 

la  Safed  mentioned  in  the  ^ble  ? 

It  has  been  identified  with  the  Bethnlia  of  the  Maccabees,  bnt  erroneously,  *'The  dty 
of  course.  The  laUes  of  the  rabbis  do  not  deserve  notic&  Maondrell,  Jowet,  ^^^  *° 
and  others,  throw  out  the  hint  that  thia  waa  the  dty  set  on  a  hill,  which  could 
not  be  hid  ;^  and  if  that  greatest  of  sermons  was  preached  on  the  horns  of 
}  lattin,  or  near  them,  aa  tradition  affirma,  and  if  wmy  pariicuiar  city  was  re- 
ferred to,  there  would  be  plausibility  enough  in  the  su^^estion.  These  ancient 
(larta  of  the  castle  render  it  all  but  certain  that  there  was  then  a  dty  or  dta- 
del  on  this  most  conspicuous  **  hill"  top ;  and  our  Lord  might  well  point  to  it 
to  illnstrate  and  confirm  his  precept  The  present  Hebrew  name  is  Zephath, 
and  may  either  refer  to  its  elevation  like  a  watch-tower,  or  to  the  beauty  and 
grandeur  of  the  surrounding  prospects.  Certainly  they  are  quite  suffident  to 
suggest  the  name.  There  lies  Gennesaret,  like  a  mirror  set  in  firame-work  of 
dark  monntuns  and  many-faced  hiUa.  Beyond  is  the  vast  plateau  of  the 
Uanran,  faintly  shading  with  its  rocky  ranges  the  utmost  horizon  eastward. 
Thence  the  eye  sweeps  over  Gilead  and  Bashan,  Samaria  and  Garmd,  the 
plains  of  Galilee,  the  coasts  of  Phoenida,  the  hills  oi  Ni^htali,  the  long  line  of 
Lebanon,  and  the  lofty  head  of  Hennon— a  vast  panorama,  embradng  a  thou- 
sand points  of  historic  and  sacred  interest  Safed  is  truly  a  high  tower  on 
which  to  set  the  watchmen  of  Zion.  My  aneroid  makes  it  2650  feet  above  the 
Mediterranean.    Tabor  looks  low,  and  Hlltttn  seems  to  be  in  a  valley. 

For  the  history  of  this  town  you  may  consult  Robinson,  Wilson,  or  any  of 
the  tourists  who  enter  into  such  matters.   The  important  fact  about  it  is,  that, 
although  now  one  of  the  four  holy  cities  of  the  Jews,  it  has  become  such  only  Now  a 
within  the  hwt  five  hundred  years.*    The  rabbis,  therefore,  know  very  little  ^^'^^^ 
about  ita  andent  story,  and  nothing  is  more  unsatisfactoiy  than  their  confused  je^i. 
and  contradictory  fables  about  it    I  am  of  opinion  that  the  ecuiU  ia  that  Seph 
which  Joaephua  fortified  in  Upper  Galilee.    It  is  mentioned  in  immediate 
connection  with  the  rock  Achabari  or  AHMera,  that  gigantic  cliff  down  there 
to  the  south  of  us  about  five  miles.    (See  Wars,  b.  iL  ch.  zz.  v.  6.) 

There  are  no  antiquities  in  the  present  town  of  Safed,  and  therefore  we  will 
take  a  survey  of  ita  immediate  auiroundings,  and  then  proaecute  our  ride.    I 

*  Matt.  V.  14 

•  (*■  It  WM  Bot  till  tbe  ilztMiith  oentnry  that  the  icImxiU  of  Safed  bacane  cdebntod.  Than  a 
IrtMtaf  fttm  waa  let  np,  many  aynagogQaa  were  bnlltt  aad  Uia  rabbli  of  Safed  were  acknow- 
kdgvd  to  be  anooc  (he  chief  ornameata  of  Hebrew  Uteratvrei ....  The  aUtoeatii  eeDtmy  waa 
thiir  gnldeB  age  of  Htcntnra.  In  the  aerenteenth,  both  learning  and  fhnda  began  to  deellne;  and 
tta  tarvlble  eanhqnaW  of  1SS7  gare  a  daath-Uow  to  the  Jewlah  eanaa. ....  The  greater  propor- 
tian  «r  Jews  are  aatlvea  of  Poland;  bnt  there  are  alao  upieeemathaa  of  moat  of  the  other 

«r  Karopft**  (fimd-*oat/cr  JSri»  «Mf  PmlutiM,  pl  4S^~Eik.] 

18 
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PARf    once  came  directly  here  from  Khan  Minieh,  st  the  north-weet  corner  of  the 

II'      Uke,  and  without  a  guide.    From  our  present  stand-point  it  aeema  so  near 

that  one  is  tempted  to  pitch  pebbles  into  it ;  and  this  castle  has  the  same 

deceptive  i^pearance  from  below.    I  thought  I  could  come  directly  op  to  h, 

but  soon  got  entangled  in  rocky  wadies,  and  alter  immense  &tigne,  fband 

Kock        myself  at  the  end  of  two  hours,  looking  off  from  the  great  rock  Akhbera. 

Akhbora.  This  terrific  precipice  cannot  be  less  than  five  hundred  feet  in  perpendicular 
height,  and  it  is  traveised  by  interior  passages,  partly  natural,  partly  artifidud, 
quite  to  the  top,  with  many  windows  in  its  face  looking  out  upon  the  dix^ 
depth  below.  It  was  a  famous  den  of  robbers  in  the  dden  time,  bat  is  now 
surrendered  to  bats,  owls,  and  eagles.  At  its  base  is  a  fountain  called  Ain 
Kehily,  and  a  single  hut  marks  the  site  of  an  ancient  town,  with  the  Hebrew 
name  of  Hftkilb.  The  viUage  of  Kehftly  lies  in  the  wady  above  Akhbera,  and 
beyond  it  the  valley  turns  south-west,  and  unites  with  the  LeimtLnj,  which 
drains  this  broad  and  profound  basin  between  us  and  that  wooded  moontain 
west  of  Safed,  called  Jebel  Zebiid,  and  also  Jermuk,  from  a  village  on  its 
western  slope.  The  great  wady  'Amdd  joins  the  Leimtiny  lower  down,  and 
the  united  stream  issues,  through  a  wild  gorge,  on  to  the  plain  of  Qennesaiety 
and  runs  directly  to  the  lake,  without  any  connection  with  the  Rubudieh. 
The  maps  of  this  neighbourhood  are  generally  veiy  inaccurate. 

The  main  source  of  the  Leimtkny  is  the  fountain  called  'Ain  et  Jin,  which 
rises  in  a  rocky  glen  high  up  the  side  of  Jebel  ZebtLd.  It  is  a  good  mill- 
stream,  but  at  certain  seasons  it  entirely  intermits,  and  hence  the  name  •/tn, 
because  its  irregularities  are  supposed  to  be  occasioned  by  these  capricious 

If  nnm—    Spirits.    It  flows  near  Meron  or  Mardn— as  it  is  differently  pronounced — ^which 

Ueros?  you  cau  just  BOO  ou  the  slopo  of  Zebftd,  about  two  houn  to  the  west  of  us.  I 
identify  it  with  the  Meroz  so  bitterly  cursed  by  Deborah,  and  I  reach  this 
conclusion  thus :  Barak  resided  in  Kftdes,  from  which  we  have  just  come.  In 
his  march  to  Tabor  he  would  naturally  pass  under  this  ICarOn,  and  would 
summon  the  inhabitants  to  join  his  expedition.  They  refused,  probably  with 
contempt  and  insult ;  hence  the  terrible  imprecation  in  Debonh's  triumphal 
ode :  ^  CuEse  ye  Meroz,  said  the  angel  of  the  Lord  ;  curse  ye  bitterly  the 
inhabitants  thereof ;  because  they  came  not  to  the  help  of  the  Lord,  to  the 
help  of  the  Lord  against  the  mighty.*'  ^  It  is  rather  a  curious  coincidence,  if 
not  an  actual  corroboration  of  this  idea,  that  the  Jews  of  this  day  have  a 
tradition  that  Deborah  actually  passed  by  the  phice  on  her  march  with  Bank 
to  Tabor,  and  bathed  in  the  foimtain  of  MarOn;  and  hence  they  call  it 
Deborah's  fountain.  The  names  Meroz  and  MarOn,  or  Meron,  are  almost 
identical,  and  the  change  of  the  final  nun  to  zayp,  in  transcribing,  might 
easily  be  made.  The  undoubted  antiquity  of  MarOn,  and  its  position  on  the 
direct  road  from  E&des  to  Tabor,  lend  additional  probability  to  what  I  admit 
is,  after,  all,  only  a  fair  guess. 
—  I.  I  I  ^ 
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I  hikve  A  loixiewliat  nmilar  hypothetical  identification  of  this  Beerieh  or  oHArm 
Beria,  on  the  north  of  Safed,  with  the  aite  of  those  Beerites  whom  Joab  sum-     ^'^ 
mooed  to  aid  him  against  Sheba,  the  son  of  Bichri,  as  we  read  in  2  Samuel  Beeroth 
zx.  14.    This  would  be  on  his  route  to  Abd,  and  there  is  no  other  Beer  in  all  ud  Bew- 
tbia  region.    Upon  the  same  grounds,  I  suppose  that  the  great  host  undei  ^^' 
Jabin,  king  of  Hazor,  that  came  to  fight  against  Joshua  at  the  waters  of 
Merom,  may  have  assembled  at  this  place.    Josephus  thus  speaks  about  this 
matter :  '^  So  the  kings  that  lived  about  Mount  Libanus,  who  were  Canaanites, 
and  those  Canaanites  that  dwelt  in  the  plain  country,  with  auxiliaries  out  of 
the  land  of  the  Philistines,  pitched  their  camp  at  Beeroth,  a  city  of  Upper 
OidUee^  not  far  from  Cadesh."    Now.  there  is  no  other  Beeroth  in  Upper 
Galilea    This  is  evidentiy  an  ancient  site ;  and  Hazor,  the  capital  of  Jabin*s 
kingdom,  is  at  Hazere,  some  ten  miles  to  the  north-west,  as  I  believe.    If 
Jabin  assembled  his  vast  army  there  he  would  naturally  march  this  way  to 
MeroBL    The  mountain  immediately  above  Beerieh  takes  its  name  firom  the 
viUage,  but  the  ridge  south->east  of  it  is  called  Jebel  Canaan.    May  not  this 
name  have  been  given  to  it  from  the  fact  that  the  grand  army  of  the  Canaanites 
pitched  their  camp  there  on  that  most  memorable  occasion  ?    If  those  circum- 
stances render  the  identification  satisfactory,  we  are  now  looking  upon  one  of 
the  most  ancient  sites  known  to  history.    The  £act  that  it  is  at  present  a 
small  village,  in  humble  dependence  upon  its  younger  and  more  prosperous 
neighbour,  forms  no  objection.    The  land  abounds  in  such  examples.    Haasor 
itself  is  utterly  extinct 

This  town  of  Safed  wears  a  fresher  and  more  lively  air  than  any  other  in 
this  region.    To  what  is  that  to  be  ascribed  7 

It  ia,  in  fact,  the  newest   Not  a  house  in  it  is  twenty  yean  old.   The  whole  K«Hh. 
town  was  dashed  to  the  ground  in  half  a  minute  by  the  earthquake  in  1837>  ^^"^  ^ 
and  these  buildings  have  all  been  erected  since  that  catastrophe.    The  pros- 
peiity  of  Safed  is  entirely  owing  to  the  constant  influx  of  foreign  Jews,  drawn 
hither  by  the  sanctity  of  the  place.    The  population  may  be  about  five  thou- 
sand, more  than  half  of  them  Jews— a  strange  assemblage  from  most  of  the 
naticms  of  Europe.    I  have  no  heart  to  enter  into  their  history,  or  dwell  on  Jew*  la 
their  absurd  superstitions,  their  intense  fanaticism,  or  their  social  and  domestic  ^^^ 
institutions  and  manners,  comprising  an  incredible  and  grotesque  fnelange  of 
filth  and  finely,  Pharisee  self-righteousness  and  Sadducean  licentiousness. 
The  fbUowing  is  a  specimen  of  the  puerilities  enjoined  and  enforced  by  their 
learned  rabbis :  A  Jew  must  not  cany  on  the  Sabbath  even  so  mudi  as  a 
pocket  handkerchief,  except  within  the  walls  of  the  city.   If  there  are  no  walls, 
it  follows,  according  to  their  perverse  logic,  that  he  must  not  cany  it  at  all   To 
avoid  this  difficulty  here  in  Safed,  they  resort  to  what  they  call  Eriiv.    Poles 
are  set  up  at  the  ends  of  the  streets,  and  tiringB  stretched  fh>m  one  to  the 
other.    This  string  npruenU  a  teaUj  and  a  conscientious  Jew  may  carry  His 
handkerchief  anywhere  within  these  strings    I  was  once  amused  by  a  devout 
Uraelite  who  was  walking  with  me,  on  his  Sabbatb,  toward  that  grove  of 
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FAKT     olive-tnei  on  the  north  of  the  town  where  my  tent  was  pitched.    When  wp 

"-      came  to  the  end  of  the  street  the  string  wat  gotu^  and  so,  hy  another  fiction, 

nuriM-    ^  supposed  he  was  at  liberty  to  go  on  without  reference  to  what  was  in  hit 

In.         pocket,  because  he  had  not  patud  the  walL    The  last  time  I  was  here  they 

had  abandoned  this  absurdity,  probably  to  avoid  the  constant  hdicnle  it 

brought  upon  them. 

A  profane  and  most  quarrelsome  fellow  once  handed  me  his  watdi  to  wind 
just  after  sunset  on  Friday  evening.  It  was  now  his  Sabbath,  and  he  eoald 
not  W€ttk»  Thus  they  still  tithe  mmt,  and  anise,  and  cummin,  and  teach  for 
doctrines  the  commandments  of  men,  making  void  the  law  of  Ood  by  their 
traditions.  It  was  such  perrerse  traditions  as  these  that  our  Lord  rebuked 
when  he  declared  that  the  Sabbath  was  made  for  man,  not  man  for  the 
Sabbath. 

And  now,  free  firom  this  singular  place,  we  must  descend  into  this  profbund 
wady  Leimiln,  around  whose  upper  expansions  are  seated  half  a  score  of  vil- 
lages, with  hard  names  not  necessary  to  repeat  Our  path  leads  directly  under 
KAditha,  that  wretched  hamlet  of  black  basalt  immediately  before  us.  It  ww 
utterly  destroyed  by  the  earthquake  of  1837. 

As  we  are  in  the  centre  of  that  awfiil  catastrophe,  I  should  like  to  hear  some 
account  of  it 
Seriptare  These  terrible  calamities  have  often  occurred  in  this  country,  and  are  fre- 
^'^t  quenUy  alluded  to  in  the  Bible.  At  the  giving  of  the  law,  <'  Sinai  wss  altogether 
qunkeiL  ou  a  smoke,  because  the  Lord  descended  upon  it  in  fire ;  and  the  smoke  thereof 
ascended  as  the  smoke  of  a  furnace,  and  the  whole  mount  quaked  greatly." ' 
Then  "  the  earth  shook,"  sings  Israel's  great  poet;  "  even  Sinai  itself  was  moved 
at  the  presence  of  God,  the  God  of  Israel"  The  mountains  skipped  like  rams, 
the  little  hills  like  lambs.'  On  that  memorable  day  when  Jonathan  overthrew 
the  Philistines,  "  the  eaxth  quaked,  so  it  was  a  very  great  trembling.'* '  And 
when  the  Lord  appeared  to  Elijah, "  a  strong  wind  rent  the  mountains,  and  brake 
in  pieces  the  rocks ;  and  after  the  irind  an  earthquake."  ^  Isaiah  also  threatens 
Ariel,  the  city  where  David  dwelt,  with  this  awful  judgment ;  and  Amos  says 
he  was  with  the  herdmen  of  Tekoa  '*  two  yean  before  the  earthquake;  **'  to  which 
Zechariah  refers  when  he  says, "  Yea,  ye  shall  flee,  like  as  ye  fled  firom  before  the 
earthquake  in  the  days  of  Uzziah  king  of  Judah."^  And  so,  too,  our  blessed 
Lord  and  his  apostles  familiarly  allude  to  these  dreadful  visitations  of  GtxL 
Indeed,  a  laige  class  of  poetic  imagery  and  prophetic  commination  is  based 
upon  them.  They  give  point  and  emphasis  to  the  most  alarming  threatenings 
of  divine  indignation,  and,  so  far  as  my  knowledge  goes,  they  are,  in  this  land 
of  heavy  stone  houses,  by  fur  the  most  awful  of  alL  Before  them  the  very 
^  knees  of  terror  quake."  When  He  arises  to  shake  terribly  the  earth,  all 
hearts  fail,  all  faces  gather  blackness.    Courage  is  of  no  avidl ;  the  boldest 

>  Exod.  xlK.  18.  <  Pa.  IxvitL  S    ozlv.  4,  S.  *  I  Sftin.  xlv.  1<^ 
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fly,  jolt  OB  the  feeble  and  timid  do.    FAy,  our  narrative  will  ahnndantly  obaptkb 
ihow.  "^' 

It  waa  jast  before  annset  on  a  quiet  Sabbath  evening— January  1, 1837—  Tbaahock, 
when  the  shock  occurred.  A  |>ale,  smoky  haze  obecured  the  sun,  and  threw  Jamunr  i. 
an  air  of  sadoeas  over  the  doaing  day,  and  a  lifeless  and  oppressive  calm  had 
lettied  down  upon  the  fooe  of  nature.  These  phenomena  are,  however,  not 
very  onoommon  in  this  country,  and  may  have  had  no  connection  with  the 
earthquake.  Our  native  diurch  at  Beirftt  were  gathered  round  the  communion- 
table, when  suddenly  the  house  began  to  shake  fearfully,  and  the  stone  floor  to- 
heave  and  roll  like  a  ship  in  a  storm.  ^  Hezzy !  Hezzy !  *'  ^  burst  from  eveiy 
trembling  lip  as  all  rushed  out  into  the  yard.  The  house  was  cracked  finom 
top  to  bottom,  but  no  further  injury  was  sustained.  The  shock  was  compara- 
tirely  alight  in  Beiriit,  but  still  many  houses  were  seriously  shattered,  and 
«ome  an  the  river  entirely  thrown  down.  During  the  week  succeeding  this 
Siibbath,  there  came  flying  reports  from  various  quarters  of  towns  and  villages 
destroyed,  and  lives  lost ;  but  so  slow  does  information  travel  in  this  country, 
expecially  in  winter,  that  it  was  not  until  eight  days  had  elapsed  that  any 
reliable  accounts  were  received.  Then  letters  arrived  from  &ifed  with  the 
startling  intelligence  that  the  whole  town  had  been  utterly  overthrown,  and 
that  Tiberias,  and  many  other  places  in  this  region,  had  slu^ed  the  same  fate. 
Soioe  of  the  letters  stated  that  not  more  than  one  in  a  hundred  of  the  inhabit- 
ants bad  escaped. 
As  soon  aa  these  awful  facts  had  been  ascertained,  collections  were  made  at  eitmu  «i 

Beirut  to  relieve  the  survivors,  and  Mr.  C and  myself  selected  to  visit  this  "^^^  *°' 

region,  and  distribute  to  the  needy  and  the  wounded.    Passing  by  Sidon,  we 

Maodated  with  ourselves  Mr.  A and  two  of  his  sons  to  act  as  physicians. 

In  Sidon  the  work  of  destruction  became  very  noticeable,  and  in  Tyre  still 
Dions  so.  We  rode  into  the  latter  at  midnight  over  her  prostrate  walls,  and 
fonnd  some  of  the  streets  so  choked  up  with  finllen  houses  that  we  could  not 
pstes  through  them.  I  shall  retain  a  vivid  recollection  of  that  dismal  night 
while  life  lasts.  The  wind  had  risen  to  a  cold,  cross  gale,  which  howled 
through  shattered  walls  and  broken  windows  its  doleful  wail  over  ruined  Tyre. 
The  people  were  sleeping  in  boats  drawn  up  on  shore,  and  in  tents  beside 
them,  while  half-suspended  shutters  and  doors  unhinged  were  creaking  and 
hanging  in  dreadful  concert  On  the  17th  we  reached  Rumabh,  where  we  met 
the  first  real  confirmation  of  the  letters  from  Safed.  The  yiUage  seemed  quite 
destroyed.  Thirty  people  had  been  crushed  to  death  under  their  falling  houses, 
sad  muiy  more  would  have  shared  the  same  fate  if  they  had  not  been  at  even- 
ing prayers  in  church.  The  building  was  low  and  compact,  so  that  it  waa  not 
"<^noQ8ly  injured.  After  distributing  medicine  to  the  wounded  and  charity  to 
the  destitute,  we  went  on  to  Jiah.  Of  this  village  not  one  house  remained  ;  At  Jua. 
>U  had  been  thrown  down,  and  the  church  also,  burying  the  entire  congre- 

>  "  EartlMiiMke:  evrthqiuks  t  '* 
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TAKi     gation  of  one  hundred  and  thiity-fi?e  persons  under  the  num.     Koi  ofie 

"•      escaped  except  the  priest,  who  was  saved  by  a  projection  of  the  azch  over  the 

altar.    The  entire  vaulted  roof,  with  its  enonnons  mass  of  saperincnmbeDt 

stone  and  earth,  feU  inward  in  a  moment,  and  of  oourse  escape  was  impossiUe. 

Fourteen  dead  bodies  lay  there  still  unboried. 

On  the  morning  of  the  18th  we  reached  Safed,  and  I  then  understood,  for 
the  first  time,  what  desolations  God  can  work  when  he  ariseth  to  shake  toriUj 
the  earth.  Just  before  we  began  to  aseend  the  hill,  we  met  our  oonsolar  agent 
of  Sidon  returning  with  his  widowed,  childless  sister.  Her  husband,  a  moxshant 
of  Safed,  had  been  buried  up  to  the  neck  by  the  luins  of  his  house,  and  in  thst 
state  remained  several  days,  calling  in  vain  for  help,  and  at  last  poished 
before  he  could  be  reached  and  set  free.  As  we  ascended  the  hill,  we  wv 
large  rents  and  cracks  in  the  earth  and  rocks,  and,  though  not  so  large  aa  a 
chasm  at  Jbh  which  I  examined  in  the  morning,  still  they  gave  fearful  indi* 
cations  of  what  was  to  be  expected.  But  all  anticipation,  every  imaginatioa 
was  utterly  oonfounded  when  the  reality  burst  upon  our  sight  I  had  all  the 
while  reAised  to  give  full  credit  to  the  reports,  but  one  fnghifol  glance  con- 
vinced me  that  it  was  not  in  the  power  of  language  to  overdraw  or  exaggerate 
such  a  ruin.  We  came  first  to  the  Jewish  half  of  the  town,  which  contained 
about  foiur  thousand  inhabitants  two  years  before  when  I  was  there,  and  seemed 
like  a  busy  hive  of  Israelites ;— now  not  a  house  remained  standing.  The  town 
was  built,  as  its  successor  is,  upon  the  side  of  the  mountain,  which  is  so  steep 
that  the  roofs  of  the  houses  below  formed  the  street  for  those  above ;  when, 
therefore,  the  shock  dashed  all  to  the  ground,  the  highest  fell  on  the  next 
below,  that  upon  the  third,  and  so  on  to  the  bottom,  burying  each  successife 
row  of  houses  deeper  and  deeper  under  accumulated  masses  of  rubbish.  From 
this  cause  it  happened  that  many  who  were  not  instantaneously  killad  perished 
before  they  could  be  rescued,  and  others  were  rescued  five,  six,  and  even  seven 
days  after  the  earthquake,  still  alive.  A  friend  of  mine  told  me  that  he  found 
his  wife  dead,  with  one  child  under  her  arm,  and  the  babe  with  the  nipple  in 
its  mouth :  it  had  died  of  hunger,  trying  to  draw  life  from  its  dead  mother. 
Parents  heard  their  litUe  ones  crying,  Papa !  Mamma !  fainter  and  fainter, 
imtil  hushed  in  death,  while  they  were  struggling  to  free  themselves,  or  laboa^ 
ing  with  desperate  energy  to  throw  off  the  fallen  rocks  and  timber  from  their 
dying  children.  0  God  of  mercy !  my  heart  even  now  sickeifs  at  the  thought 
of  that  long  bhick  wintei^s  night,  which  closed  around  the  wretched  remnants 
of  Safed  in  half  an  hour  after  the  overthrow— without  a  light  or  posaibility  of 
getting  one,  four-fifths  of  the  population  under  the  ruins,  dead  or  dying,  with 
frightful  groans,  and  shrieks  of  agony  and  despair,  and  the  earth  trembling 
and  shaking  all  the  while,  as  if  affrighted  at  the  horrible  desolation  she  bad 
wrought 
The  cbBM.  Most  hideous  spectacle,  may  I  never  see  its  like !  Nothing  met  the  eye  but 
a  vast  chaos  of  stone  and  earth,  timber  and  boards,  tables,  chairs,  beds,  cloth- 
ing, and  every  kind  of  household  furniture^  mingled  in  horrible  conftuion ;  me  a 
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tyerynheit  at  wofk,  worn  oat  and  woe-begone,  unoovermg  their  houses  in  cbaptbi 
search  of  the  mangled  bodies  of  lifeless  friends,  irhile  here  and  there  irere  ]^ 
companies  of  two  or  three  each,  bearing  away  a  dreadful  load  of  corruption  to 
the  tomb.  I  oovered  my  Csoe,  and  passed  on  through  the  wretched  remnants 
of  Safed.  Some  were  weeping  in  despur,  others  laughing  in  callousness  still 
more  distressing ;  here  an  old  man  sat  alone  on  the  wreck  of  his  onoe  crowded 
hoaae ;  there  a  child  at  play,  too  young  to  realize  that  it  had  neither  father 
nor  mother,  nor  relative  of  any  name  in  the  wide,  wide  world.  They  crowded 
round  iia  with  loud  lamentations,  as  if  kindness  unsealed  the  flood-gates  of 
their  aonow—hnsbands  without  wives,  wives  without  husbands ;  parents  child- 
less, and  children  without  parents,  and  not  a  few  left  the  solitary  remnants  of 
large  fiunilies.  The  people  were  scattered  abroad  above  and  below  the  ruins, 
in  tents  of  old  boards,  old  carpets,  mats,  brush,  and  earth,  while  some  poor 
creatores,  wounded  and  bnused,  were  left  among  the  tottering  walls,  exposed 
to  a  horrible  death  fin>m  the  loose  and  falling  stones  above  them. 

Aa  soon  as  our  tent  was  pitched  and  our  medicines  and  stores  opened,  we  set  si((ht«  of 
out  to  Tisit  the  sufieiera.  But  I  have  no  heart  to  recall  the  sights  and  scenes  >off«r^a 
of  that  morning :  bodies  crushed  and  swollen  out  of  all  human  shape,  and  in 
every  stage  of  mortification,  dying  hourly  without  hope  of  relief ;  they  were 
crowded  into  old  vaults,  where  the  air  was  tainted  beyond  endurance.  Very 
soon  we  returned,  and  commenced  arrangements  to  erect  a  temporary  hospital, 
without  which  it  was  useless  to  attempt  anything  for  the  sufferers.  On  this 
«e  all  laboured  incessantly,  and  by  the  19th  it  was  ready  for  their  reception. 
Having  collected  them  in  it,  and  distributed  medicines  and  clean  bandages  in 
abundance,  we  placed  them  under  the  care  of  a  native  doctor  hired  for  the  pui^ 
pose,  and  then  left  for  Tiberias.  It  was  most  refreshing  to  breathe  once  more 
the  pure  air  of  the  open  country,  free  from  the  horrible  sights  and  scents  of 
(Safed.  Nor  shall  I  soon  forget  that  pleasant  ride  to  Tiberias,  particularly  in 
the  evening,  and  along  the  shore  of  the  lake.  Gennesaret  lay  like  infancy 
asleep.  The  sun  settled  quietly  down  behind  the  hills  of  Nazareth,  and  the 
full  iQOon  shone  kindly  through  the  hazy  atmosphere  on  lake  and  land,  faintly 
revealing  the  scenes  where  the  Saviour  of  the  world  had  wandered,  and 
preached,  and  healed  all  manner  of  disease. 

The  destruction  of  life  in  Tiberias  had  not  been  so  great  as  at  Safed,  but  the  nberuia. 
houses  and  walls  of  the  city  were  fearfully  shattered.  About  six  hundred 
perished  under  the  ruins,  and  there  were  scenes  of  individual  suffering  not 
exceeded  by  any  in  Safed.  Many  of  the  wounded  had  been  carried  down  to 
the  hot  baths,  where  we  visited  them.  They  informed  me  that  at  the  time 
uf  the  earthquake*  the  quantity  of  water  at  these  springs  was  immensely  in- 
creased, and  that  it  was  so  hot  that  people  could  not  pass  along  the  road  across 
which  it  flowed.  This,  I  suppose,  was  fact ;  but  the  reports  that  smoke  and 
boiling  water  were  seen  to  issue  from  many  places,  and  flames  of  fire  from 
others,  I  believe  were  either  fabrications  or  at  least  exaggerations.  I  could  find 
00  one  who  had  actually  seen  these  phenomena,  though  all  had  heard  of  them. 
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PART        Ontlie22iidwelefkTiberiaflyUdi«idiedNMuethiBtheni|^lMw!^ 
"*      tribatedmedicineB  and  dothesailAbiehySejen^  Kefir  KenDA,  sad  Rehwh.  Id 
Euth-      *U  theae  Tillages,  except  Kefir  Kemia,  the  eeitb^oake  had  been  fviy 
quake  In    tive,  while  in  othen  on  either  aide  of  oa  no  injuty  had  been  aaetaiiied. 
^|][^      eiratic  and  apparently  oq^riciooa  eoone  led  one  of  my  oempaniona  to 

that  it  was  the  exact  fulfilment  of  our  Lord's  wocds  in  Matthew  xzIy.  7 : 
"  There  shall  be  earthquakes  in  ditfen  places.**  There  may  be  something  in  the 
geological  formation  ci  these  plains  and  monntaina  whidi  occasioned  these  ex- 
traordinaiy  exceptions ;  bat  whether  we  can  oi  cannot  explain  the  phenome- 
non, the  fiMt  is  certain  that  some  Tilhges  were  entirely  destroyed,  and  otheta 
close  to  them  suffered  no  inj  ary.  And  though  the  present  earthquake  ia  in  no 
way  referred  to  in  that  prophecy  of  our  Lord,  yet  similar  oocuirences  in  endeDt 
times  may  have  suggested,  or  rather  may  have  rendered  the  reference  i^pro* 
priate.  At  Nazareth  our  mission  teraiinated,  and  we  returned  by  the  ordi- 
nary route  to  Beiriit,  having  been  absent  eighteen  days  in  the  middle  of  winter, 
with  bright,  dear  weather,  so  that  even  on  the  moontains  we  were  able  to 
sleep  in  the  tent  without  inconvenience. 

I  have  somewhere  seen  it  stated  that  these  terrible  judgments,  instead  of 
softening  the  heart  and  woriung  reformation  in  the  life,  produce  effects  the 
very  reverse. 
HHrden.        In  this  casc  it  did  80  to  an  extraocdinazy  degree.    It  was  frightlnl  to  wit> 
log  effecu  Qggg  ^Q  intense  selfishness  and  hideous  lascality  developed.    The  snrvrpofs  in 
the  surrounding  villages  left  their  friends  to  die  amid  their  own  enunUiDg 
houses,  and  hurried  to  Safed  to  strip  the  dead  and  plunder  the  living.    Ibra- 
him Pasha  sent  a  detachment  of  troops  firom  Acre  to  protect  the  poor  Jews 
from  robbery  and  murder,  hat  they  themselves  were  utterly  callous  in  regard 
to  their  fellow-saffeiezB.    It  is  scarcely  credible,  and  yet  it  is  fact,  that  after 
we  had  laboured  night  and  day  to  build  the  hospital,  we  had  to  eany  the 
wounded  to  it  ourselves,  or  pay  their  wwrviving  ftiendi  exorbitant  prices  to 
do  it    So  far  as  my  experience  goes  (and  wars,  pestilence,  cholera,  and  earth- 
quakes have  given  me  many  opportunities  to  observe),  the  people  wiU  not  learn 
righteousness  when  suck  judgments  are  abroad  in  the  land. 
But,  to  banish  these  painful  pictures,  let  us  turn  to  our  present  where- 
ifaron—    abouts.    Over  yonder,  to  our  left,  is  Mar5n,  one  of  the  sacred  places  of  the 
piacf  of     ^^"^^    I^*  Wilson  has  given  an  extended  account  of  the  great  rabbis  whose 
Rabbi       sepulchres  are  believed  to  be  there.    The  most  celebrated  is  Hiilel,  the  grand- 
uiiitsi.       father  of  Gamaliel    His  tomb  is  a  chamber  cut  in  solid  rock,  like  multitudes 
of  others  in  this  country,  only  larger,  being  twenty-five  feet  square,  and  having 
thirty  laculi  or  niches  for  the  dead.    There  are  several  real  saroophagi  in  this 
room,  with  enormous  lids.    It  is  curious  that  the  whole  room  is  often  flooded 
with  water.    The  far-famed  and  truly  infamous  festival  of ''  burning**  is  cele- 
brated at  these  tombs.    I  never  witnessed  this  extraordinary  performance,  and 
never  will    Professor  Hacket  gives  a  graphic  account  of  it    The  apartment 
over  the  graves  was  lighted  up  by  many  lamps,  and  around  the  court  acre 
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itafli  fiUed  wilh  people,  their  bedi,  ftod  their  traveUiiig  eqmpnieiitB.    The  ohiitki 
pUgrims  gftve  theoiselfes  up  to  intozicstiOD,  nnging,  dancing  And  dapping  of     "'• 
hands;  whfle  aoBe,  more  wariike,  kept  up  an  exhibition  of  sword-play.    After  f^^  or 
dark  tiie  crowd  filled  the  conrt,  stalla,  gaUery,  and  conidor,  almost  to  snffoca-  b«nii«. 
tion.    A  pillar  supporting  a  stone  trough  siood  at  one  comer  of  the  gallery, 
and  near  it  a  teasel  with  oil,  in  which  the  articles  to  he  bnmed  were  first  dip- 
ped.   At  a  gifen  signal,  a  man  with  a  blazing  tordi  mounted  the  stain  to  the 
gallery,  and  all  wese  now  intent  with  expectation.    The  fiist  article  homed 
waa  a  costly  shawl,  the  offering  of  a  rich  Jew  from  Joppa,  who  had  paid  about 
seventy-five  doUars  ftr  the  privilege  of  opening  the  ceremony.    As  the  shawl 
began  to  Uase,  the  muititade  raised  a  shout  that  made  the  welkin  ring;  men 
clapped  their  hands,  and  the  women  shrieked  out  the  sul^k^i—u  shrill  tremu- 
lous cry,  which  one  heanonly  in  this  country.   Other  offerings— shawls,  scarfs,  Offerto«& 
handkerchiefii,  books,  etc,  et&— were  brought  forward^  dipped  in  oil,  and  con- 
sumed; while  from  time  to  time,  as  an  article  was  seen  to  be  of  special  value,  or 
burned  with  uncomnon  brilliancy,  the  spectators  broke  forth  into  renewed  ex- 
pressions of  delight    Thns  this  work  of  drunken  madness  went  on  nntfl  our 
informant  was  obliged  io  leave.    It  is,  in  fact,  kept  up  all  night,  accompanied 
with  scenes  of  such  gross  and  indecent  revelry,  that  all  respectable  Jews  ex- 
press the  deepest  regret  and  reprobation  of  the  whole  affiur.    I  have  never 
been  able  to  ascertain  the  origin  or  real  significance  of  this  most  absurd  festi- 
vaL    It  is,  of  course,  intended  tolMuour  the  great  rabbis  whose  tombs  are  sup- 
posed to'be  there,  and  is  ako  coAnected  with  some  vague  ideas  of  merit,  by 
which  the  donors  wiU  derive  benefit  from  the  prayers  or  ii^^eroessious  of  these 
saints,— an  error  found  among  all  Oriental  sects  in  one  form  or  another.    But 
enough  of  such  folly  and  extravagaaoe.    Here  we  have  something  more  satia- 
&ctory,  or  at  least  more  substsntiaL   This  deep  pit  on  our  right  is  probaUy  an 
extinct  crater.    It  is  difficult  to  imagine  what  else  it  can  be,  and,  as  the  entire 
region  is  volcanic,  the  thing  is  not  in  itself  imjoobable.   Ton  village  above  and 
ahead  of  us  is  Jish,  the  modem  reprasentstive  of  that  Oiscala  where  dwelt  Jiah  or 
John,  the  arch-enemy  of  Josephus;  and  herje  stood  that  chureh  whose  roof  fell  ^^^"'"^ 
in  and  buried  the  congregation  alive  while  ^k  their  evening  prayer.    A  road 
takes  off  north-west  to  YarSn,  which  is  about  ap  Jliour  and  a  quarter  in  that 
direction.    It  is  too  far  out  of  the  way,  or  I  woal4  take  you  thither,  for  there 
are  many  ancient  remains  about  it  well  worth  seeiipg.    The  most  remarkable 
are  the  nlins  of  a  church,  and,  as  it  differs  from  anytl^g  you  will  meet  in  the  Rahit  of  a 
eountry,  I  will  describe  it    The  length  is  eighty-six  fioet,  the  width  fifty-three, 
with  a  double  extension  southward  quite  peculiar :  the  first  twenty  feet  brosd, 
and  the  length  of  the  church ;  the  other  Uiirteen  fee^  wide  and  fifty-five  long. 
This  is  a  sort  of  portico,  supported  by  six  columns.   Tbex^e  were  three  doors  in 
the  west  end,  and  a  double  row  of  oolunms  extended  t^^  ^^  ^^  ^  ^^^  o^ 
(he  doors  to  the  sltar ;  the  architecture  is  Corinthian,  apd  I  noticed  the  Greek 
cross  on  some  of  the  ci^itals ;  the  entrances  have  posts  eight  feet  high,  and  all 
of  single  blocks^  standing  on  end  \\)Lf  those  of  the  oM  syD^S^^^cs  at  Kildes, 
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PART     MarOn,  and  other  places  in  this  region.    Thia  maj  alao  have  been  originally  a 
"•      synagogae,  or  it  may  have  been  a  church  of  the  "  Lower  Empirey**  or  both  may 
have  been  built  out  of  the  ruins  of  a  heathen  temple  more  ancient  than  either. 
The  remains  lie  about  the  hill,  and  are  stack  into  the  embankment  of  their 
water-tank.    I  measured  one  stone  fourteen  feet  long,  curiously  carred  after 
the  Jewish  or  Phosnidan  style.    There  are  also  many  laige  saieophagi  in  the 
neighbourhood,  which  certainly  are  neither  Greek  nor  Roman.    This  is  no 
doubt  the  Iron  given  to  Naphtali,^  and  was  in  olden  time  a  place  of  much  im- 
portance.   Beyond  it  is  Bint  Jebetl,  the  capital  of  this  district ;  and  larther 
north  is  '4in  Atha,  the  Beth-Anath  of  the  same  tribe.    This  whole  regioo 
«        is  crowded  with  ancient  sites,  most  of  which,  however,  are  unknown  to  his- 
KttT  Bo.    toiy,  either  sacred  or  profane.   And  here  is  Kefr  Bui'iam,*  and  it  has  taken  us 
'^^"^       three  hours  and  a  quarter  to  come  from  8afed  $  the  distanoe,  however,  is  not 
more  than  nine  miles. 

We  have  still  to  examine  the  antiquities  of  this  village.  This  edifioe  among 
the  houses  is  tolerably  perfect,  and  the  style  of  architecture  is  wholly  peculiar. 
These  sheaf-like  carvings  on  the  columns  and  cornices  are  neither  Roman  nor 
Qreek.  In  its  present  form  it  probably  was  a  synagogue  of  the  second  or  third 
centuiy.  An  old  villager  tells  me  that  he  remembers  when  there  was  a  row  of 
Boini.  columns  above  those  now  seen,  but  the  earthquake  of  1837  threw  them  down, 
and  all  those  along  the  north  end  of  the  edifice. 

The  other  ruin,  some  thirty  rods  north  of  the  village,  is  entirely  prostrate, 
except  the  front  entrance.  This  consists  of  two  large  upright  posts 'support* 
ing  an  entablature^  of  a  single  stone  more  than  ten  feet  long,  richly  onia< 
mented  with  Jewish  sculpture,  and  bearing  a  bng  inscription  in  Hebrew  char- 
acter, which,  however,  gives  us  no  important  information  either  as  to  the 
author,  the  age,  or  the  character  of  the  temple. 


>  Josh.  xlx.  38. 

*  [*'  Kefr  Bar'iam  was  for  many  eenturlea  a  place  of  Jewish  pUgrimaga  It  was  said  In  the  twsUUi 
eenury  to  contain  t}ie  tombs  of  Barak  the  ooaqaeror  of  Sisera,  and  Obadiah  the  prophet;  to 
tliese  was  added  that  of  Queen  Esther,  In  the  sixteenth  centnry.  Round  these  shrines  the  Jews 
of  Safed  were  wont  to  assemble  each  year  on  the  feast  of  Pnrim,  to  *eat,  drink,  and  rq|o)oa*—  a 
liiw  indlfldnals  of  special  sanctity  still  make  a  passing  Tislt  to  the  spot,  to  pr^  ovar  tunbe  so 
trsdUlooanjr  holy  **  {Bami-Book/or  Sgria  and  PokHmt,  p.  i40).— f.p.1 
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If  ^wIh — ^Marrying  relatione  i         AcrvL 

March  7th. 

Thkbb  are  manifest  signs  of  a  storm  this  rooming,  and  we  will  do  wisely  to  TraTeiiing 
seek  some  safe  retreat  before  it  burst  npon  us.    I  bave  in  ohaige  to  visit  the  ^^[^*' 
Protestant  community  at  Alma,  and  wish  to  spend  the  coming  Sabbath  there. 
You,  however,  would  find  but  small  entertainment  in  such  a  place,  aod  there- 
fore had  better  go  direct  to  Acre.    The  muleteers  know  the  road,  and  by  riding 
hard  yoa  can  reach  the  city  before  sunset 

So  be  it ;  and  when  we  meet  in  that  &r-fiimed  fortress,  I  shall  expect  an 
account  of  your  experiences  among  the  peasants  of  Alma. 

We  part  not  yet  Our  paths  are  the  same  for  the  first  hour  westward  down 
this  long  wady  toward  Riimeish.  Very  familiar  to  me  is  every  foot  of  this 
valley,  for  in  certain  parts  of  it  are  beautiful  geodes  of  chalcedony,  which  X  Cheice- 
have  spent  days,  first  and  hist,  in  gathering.  In  the  spring  of  1838 1  sent  four  ^^'' 
donkey-loads  to  Beiriit,  and  from  there  they  have  been  dispersed  by  friends  to 
almost  every  part  of  the  world.  We  have  no  time  to  meddle  with  them  to^y, 
oor  is  it  necessary.  I  have  at  home  as  much  of  this  pretty  mineral  as  you  can 
possibly  want  Some  five  years  ago  I  discovered  a  new  locality  of  it  extending 
from  Jisr  Kuraone,  below  Mushgarah,  quite  up  to  the  south  end  of  the 
Buk*ab,  at  Jdb  Jenntn.  The  whole  country  there  for  many  miles  is  literally 
covered  with  these  geodes,  from  the  size  of  a  walnut  to  that  of  a  large  melon 
—chalcedony  enough  to  build  the  third  foundation  in  the  wall  of  the 
Kew  Jerusalem.^ 

I  have  not  yet  seen  any  of  the  precious  stones  mentioned  in  the  Bible,  during 
our  rambles  through  the  country. 

But  few  of  them  are  to  be  found  in  Palestine.    I  have  discoverd  jasper  and  Predons 


atones  of 

of  Mount  Casius,  and  in  a  few  other  places ;  but  the  precious  stones  em- 


agate  in  great  variety,  and  very  beautiful,  along  the  southern  and  eastern  base 


1  K«v.  xxL  18. 


loKy  ob- 
■cum. 
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PART     ployed  by  MoteB  in  making  the  priestly  gannents  were  doabtlees  prociired  in 

"'      Egypt  and  Arabia,  where  they  still  abound.    Of  the  twelre  manner  of  atones 

in  the  brestplate  of  the  high  priest,^  there  are  native  to  this  coontry  the 

jasper,  the  agate,  the  beryl,  and  the  aaidios.    If  the  sapphire  is  the  li^is 

lazuli,  it  is  also  met  with  in  oertain  parts  of  Syria. 

Bibiini  But  Biblical  mineralogy  is  yet  inTolred  in  great  obecority,  and  a  carefolly 
prepared  treatise  on  it  is  much  needed.  How  many  critics  are  there  in  the 
whole  world,  do  you  think,  who  have  auy  definite  knowledge  of  those  gems 
only  that  are  mentioned  by  Moses  7  I  have  yet  to  find  one.  Dr.  Snuth  ex- 
amined every  avaliable  source  of  information  while  translating  the  Bible  into 
Arabic,  and,  had  he  lived  to  complete  that  work,  the  student  would  have  been 
able  to  cull  from  it  the  results  of  vast  research.  Some  future  scholar  in  theso 
Oriental  languages  may  yet  be  able  to  furnish  to  the  world  what  is  vranted^ 
not  merely  in  regard  to  gems,  and  the  various  ornaments  made  out  of  them, 
but  also  in  reference  to  the  resins,  gums,  spices,  and  ointments  used  by  the 
ancient  Hebrews,  and  likewise  the  medicinal  and  other  plants,  herbs,  roots, 
flowers,  and  trees  of  the  Bible. 

Eutem  It  is  Worthy  of  remark  that  the  Orientals  always  paid  far  more  attentioa  to 
gems  and  similar  matters  than  we  are  accustomed  to  bestow  in  our  day  and 
country.  And  the  same  is  true  with  these  people  around  us.  I  venture  to 
say  that  this  donkey-boy  coming  to  meet  us  could  confound  nine-tentha  of 
Bible-readers  in  America  by  his  familiar  acquaintance  with  the  names,  appear- 
ance, and  relative  value  of  the  precious  stones  mentioned  in  the  Word  of  Qfid. 
We  need  not  be  surprised,  therefore,  at  the  constant  mention  of  them  by  plain 
and  unlettered  prophets  and  apostles.  John  was  not  a  schokr  nor  a  lapidary, 
and  yet  he  is  perfectly  at  home  among  precious  stones,  and  without  effort  gives 
a  list  which  has  and  does  still  puzzle  our  wisest  scholars  even  to  understand, 
nor  are  they  yet  agreed  in  regard  to  them.  In  our  translation,  and  in  every 
other  with  which  I  am  acquainted,  the  same  Hebrew  word  is  made  to  stand 
for  entirely  different  gems,  and  lexicographers,  commentators,  and  critics  are 
equally  uncertain.  But  yonder  is  Rilmeish,  and  the  road  to  Acre  here  turns 
to  the  left.    Au  revoir,  and  a  pleasant  ride  to  you. 


lore  of 
KCiui. 


Aere,  March  Xttli. 

Safely  back,  and  welcome ;  but  where  have  you  been  all  this  while  ? 

Not  so  fast ;  all  in  due  time  and  order.  Thanks  first,  rest  and  refiresbment 
next,  and  then  my  story  to  your  heart's  content,  and  more  plentifiilly,  perfaapa, 
than  you  desire. 

Well,  after  we  parted  last  Saturday,  I  passed  Rilmeish,  and,  turning  to  the 

Kfin.        north-west,  came  in  half  an  hour  to  the  ruins  of  an  old  city  called  Kilra,  on 

the  left  of  the  entrance  into  the  great  wady  el  Aiyfin.    The  whole  hill  is  per- 

»  Ibxud.  xxvili  ll^'ia. 
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forated  thicklj  with  deep  cisterns,  most  of  them  quite  perfect  in  appeanmoe,  oBiprn 
but  all  really ''  broken,"  so  that  they  can  hold  no  water.   I  know  not  the  historic     j^ 
name  of  this  deserted  city,  i^  indeed,  it  ever  had  one,  but  it  must  have  been  a 
place  of  importance  in  its  day. 

The  only  other  site  worth  mentioning  in  this  r^on  is  Hazere,  midway  be-  H«ser« 
tween  Dible,  'Ain  Ible,  and  Gosa.    This  Hazere  I  identify  with  that  Hazor 
which  was  the  head  of  all  those  kingdoms  whose  armies,  led  by  Jabin,  were 
overthrown  by  Joshua  at  the  waters  of  Merom.  The  remains  of  this  veiy  ancient 
city  lie  in  a  large  natural  basin,  and  spread  far  up  the  hill  side  toward  the 
south.    Heaps  of  hewn  stone,  old  and  rotten  ;  open  pits,  deep  wells,  and  vast 
ctBtema  cut  in  the  solid  rock— these  are  the  unequivocal  indications  of  an  im- 
portant city.    A  large  artificial  cave,  with  an  arch  in  front  of  a  more  modem 
date,  ia  a  celebrated  mazar  of  the  Metftwelies.    I  inquired  of  an  old  sheikh 
what  aaint  was  honoured  there.  In  a  voice  loud  and  bold,  as  if  to  make  a  doubtful 
point  certain,  he  replied,  Neby  HazfUr,  who  fought  with  Yeshua  Ibn  Nun.    As   . 
this  ia  a  tradition  purely  native,  handed  down  from  remote  antiquity,  along 
with  the  name  of  the  ruins,  it  adds  probability  to  the  identification.    The 
situation  meets  sufficiently  well  the  demands  of  all  the  Biblical  notices  we 
have  of  Hazor.    It  is  true  that  Josephus,  speaking  in  a  loose  and  indefinite 
way,  aaya  that  Hazor  was  over  the  Lake  Samechonitis,  and  in  like  manner  we 
may  say  that  it  is  over  the  HMeh.   It  is  above  it  to  the  north-west,  and  in  the 
centre  of  that  mountainous  district  which  overhangs  the  lake.    And  as  Jose- 
phus never  visited  the  site  himself— wrote  from  memoiy  in  a  distant  hmd  long 
after  be  had  left  his  native  country— his  brief  and  incidental  allusion  to  the 
poaition  of  Hazor  is  entitled  to  very  little  weight.    Dr.  Robinson,  however, 
who  was  directed  to  this  phice  by  myself,  does  not  accept  the  identification, 
nor  will  he  admit  that  'Ain  Hazur,  near  el  Mughar,  is  the  En  Hazor  of  Naph-  The  two 
tali ;  bot,  until  other  sites  with  claims  better  established  be  discovered,  I  S*!^^' 
shall  continue  to  regard  tbem  as  the  two  Hazors  given  to  that  tribe.    Their 
names  are  identical,  their  positions  satis&ctoiy.    In  particular,  I  take  this 
Hazere  to  be  the  site  of  that  great  city  where  Jabin  resided  and  reigned— that 
Hazor  which  aforetime  was  head  of  all  those  kingdoms  of  Canaanites  who 
pitched  together  at  the  waters  of  Merom  to  fight  against  Israel,^  and  which 
akme,  of  all  the  cities,  did  Joshua  take  and  bum  with  fire. 

It  seems,  however,  to  have  recovered  rapidly  from  its  first  overthrow,  for  a  Hiitorr  of 
Jabin  reigned  in  Hazor,  and  cruelly  oppressed  the  Israelites  in  the  days  of  "*"'* 
M)onh,  until  Bank  routed  lus  army  on  the  plain  of  Esdraelon,  and  sent  his  * 
chief  captain  fleeing  on  foot  to  the  tent  of  Heber  the  Kenite,  where,  weaiy  and 
£ut  adeep,  he  was  slain  by  Heber's  heroic  wife;  which  deed  of  daring  Deborah 
thos  celebrates  in  her  glowing  song  of  victory :  *'  Blessed  above  women  shall 
Jael  the  wife  d  Heber  the  Kenite  be ;  blessed  shall  she  be  above  women  in 
the  tent    With  the  hammer  she  smote  Sisera ;  she  smote  off  his  head,  when 

1  Joih.  xL  S^  10^  IS. 
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she  bad  pierced  and  stricken  through  his  temples.  At  her  feet  he  bowed,  be 
fell,  he  lay  down ;  at  her  feet  he  bowed,  he  fell :  where  he  bowed,  there  be  fieil 
down  dead.  So  let  all  thine  enemies  perish,  0  Lord ;  but  let  them  that  love 
him  be  as  the  sun  when  he  goeth  forth  in  his  strength.'*^  Josepbna  adds  to 
the  Bible  account  that  Barak  killed  Jabin  in  Hazor,  and  utteriy  overthrew 
the  dtj ;  if  so,  it  revived  again,  for  it  is  often  mentioned.  Solomon  rebuilt  it 
once,  and  long  after  this  it  was  of  so  much  importance  as  to  be  named  among 
the  chief  dties  of  Galilee  which  TigUth-Pileser  oonqnered,  about  the  jear  740 
before  Christ 

But  enough  of  Hazor  and  her  story.  We  must  complete  oar  joaniey  to 
Alma.  It  is  with  a  kind  of  pleasure  altogether  peculiar  that  one  wanden  over 
the  park-like  hills  and  through  the  solemn  ravines  of  NaphtalL  With  a  sort 
of  breathless  expectation,  you  dive  into  wild  gorges  deeper  and  deeper,  ever  on 
the  watch  for  a  wolf,  wild  boar,  or  wild  Aral;,  and  held  wide  awake  hour  after 
hour,  communing  with  the  grand,  the  beautiful,  and  the  sublime.  It  is  only 
by  thus  exploring  the  rocky  mysteries  of  the  country  that  we  can  diaoover 
the  wisdom  of  that  divinely-established  process  of  exterminating  the  original 
inhabitants  little  by  little  before  the  Israelites.  "  Thou  mayest  not  consume 
them  at  once,  lest  the  beasts  of  the  field  increase  upon  thee."  '  I  am  not  sar- 
prised  to  find  this  matter  of  wild  beasts  and  their  depredations  often  referred 
to  in  the  Bible,  nor  to  read  of  lionsi  leopards,  and  bears  in  the  very  heart  of 
the  land.  The  lion,  it  is  true,  has  been  driven  back  into  the  desert;  but^  not- 
withstanding the  multiplication  of  fire-arms,  and  other  modes  of  destruction 
fkr  more  effective  than  the  ancients  possessed,  these  wadies  now  abound  in 
large  leopards,  in  bears,  wolves,  hyenas,  and  many  other  kinds  of  destnictive 
animals.  And  although  the  farmer  goes  to  his  plough  gun  in  hand,  and  eveiy 
shepherd  is  armed  and  followed  by  his  dogs,  yet  it  is  all  they  can  do  to  keep 
the  "  beasts  of  the  field  from  increasing  upon  them.*'  When  Ibrahim  Pasha 
disarmed  the  country,  they  became  so  troublesome  that  he  was  obliged  to 
permit  the  farmers  in  such  districts  to  procure  guns,  under  certain  restrictions. 
Fierce  Syrian  tigers,  as  they  are  called,  maintain  their  haunts  directly  beneath 
huge  villages. 

It  is  recorded  in  1  Chronicles  xL  22,  that  Benaiah,  who  had.done  many  acts 
besides  killing  two  lion-like  men  of  Moab,  "  went  down  and  slew  a  lion  in  a  pit, 
in  a  snowy  day."  From  this  we  learn  several  things :  that  lions  abounded  in 
the  land  in  the  time  of  David ;  that  they  retreated  into  pits ;  and,  lastly,  that 
they  had  snowy  days  even  in  Palestine.  The  battle  of  Benaiah  reminds  one 
of  the  fitmous  fight  of  Putnam  with  the  wolf  in  his  den.  This  Jewish  hero  of 
'*  many  acts  "  doubtless  tracked  the  lion  to  his  lair  by  the  finesh-fallen  snow,  as 
Putnam  did  the  wol£ 

We  have  such  snowy  days  occasionally,  and  they  are  attended  with  a  speeiea 
of  danger  in  certain  parts  of  the  oountiy  such  as  no  man  in  America  ever 
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thought  ot    Our  doctor  and  quondam  magician  of  Ibel  was  once  paasing  over  ohaftkb 
the  mountains  in  Belad  Besbarah,  when  he  suddenly  found  himself  at  the      ^^' 
bottom  of  an  ancient  dstem,  whose  narrow  month  had  been  covered  up  with  j^  mnn  in 
anow.    Not  being  hurt  by  the  fall,  he  indulged  in  a  hearty  laugh  at  the  exploit.  »  datern. 
8oon,  however,  he  saw  with  terror  that  the  inside—shaped  like  a  huge  demi- 
john— was  as  smooth  as  glass,  so  that  it  was  utterly  impossible  to  dimb  out 
Alter  desperate  but  fruitless  eflforts,  he  had  no  resource  but  to  call  for  help  at 
the  top  of  his  voice,  in  the  hope  that  some  chance  passer-by  might  bear.   Thus 
he  passed  two  dreadful  days  and  nights  before  he  was  discovered  and  drawn 
out  more  dead  than  alive.    There  are  thousands  of  these  ancient  cisterns  in  citterns  in 
Upper  Galilee,  where  Josephus  says  there  were  two  himdred  and  forty  cities  <^^*^^ 
in  his  day,  and  the  site  of  every  one  was  pierced  like  a  boney'HX)mb  with  them. 
One  should  always  be  on  his  guard  whUe  exploring  these  old  sites,  especially 
if  they  are  overgrown  with  grass  and  weeds.    When  peering  into  these  dark 
demijohn-dstems  I  have  often  thought  of  poor  Joseph,  for  it  was  doubtless  a  JoMph  in 
forsaken  dstem  (beer  is  the  word  both  in  Hebrew  and  Arabic)  into  which  he  ^®  ^^ 
was  thrown  by  his  barbarous  brethren.    The  beer  was  empty ;  there  was  no 
water  in  it^    And  just  such  are  now  found  about  the  site  of  old  Bothan.    It 
lA  remarkable  that,  though  dug  in  hard  rock^  and  apparently  sound,  they  are 
nearly  all  dry  even  in  winter. 

They  oertsdnly  fiimish  a  very  striking  and  significant  commentaiy  on  the 
expoBtolation  of  Jeremiah :  "  Be  astonished,  0  ye  heavens,  at  this,  and  be 
horribly  afraid,  be  ye  very  desolate,  saith  the  Lord.  For  my  people  have  com- 
mitted two  evils ;  they  have  forsaken  me,  the  fountain  of  living  waters,  and 
hewed  them  out  cisterns,  broken  dstems,  that  can  hold  no  water."  ^ 

No  comparison  could  more  keenly  rebuke  the  madness  of  a  people  who  Fonn. 
changed  their  glory  for  that  which  doth  not  profit    The  best  dstems,  even  ^^' 
those  in  solid  rock,  are  strangely  liable  to  crack,  and  are  a  most  unreliable  ciiurua. 
fouice  of  supply  of  that  absolutely  indispensable  artide,  water ;  and  if,  by  con- 
stant care,  they  are  made  to  hold,  yet  the  water,  collected  from  day  roofe  or 
from  marly  soO,  has  the  colour  of  weak  soap-suds,  the  taste  of  the  earth  or  the 
stable,  is  full  of  worms,  and  in  the  hour  of  greatest  need  it  utterly  fails.  Who 
bat  a  fod  positive,  or  one  gone  mad  in  love  of  filth,  would  exchange  the  sweet, 
wholesome  stream  of  a  living  fountain  for  such  an  uncertain  compound  of 
nastiness  and  vermin !    I  have  never  been  able  to  tolerate  this  cistern-water 
except  in  Jerusalem,  where  they  are  kept  with  scrupulous  care,  and  filled  from 
rooft  both  clean  and  hard. 

But  to  my  stoiy :  where  was  I  ?    Oh,  stumbling  over  the  ruins,  and  shout- 
ing down  the  throats  of  broken  dstems,  to  wake  up  the  dumbering  echoes  of 
old  Hazor.  From  thence  I  climbed  up  to  Cosa,  some  half  an  hour  west  of,  and 
eight  hundred  feet  above  Hazor.    This  may  be  the  Hosah  given  to  Asher  by  Honk. 
Jushua.'    Taking  a  hasty  survey  of  her  prostrate  temples  and  andent  build- 
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MM     ingi»  I  hastened  at,  to  Bl&t,  which  Mr.  Tan  dc  Velde  Yisited  with  «•  firach 
II-       tribuUtioD  of  aool  and  travail  of  body.   It  is  one  hour  aud  a  half  west  «f  Qjcs, 

^g(^         and  oeoupies  the  BMMt  ooospicuous  poaition  in  all  this  region.    The  aidtttect* 
of  tfiia  temple  vera  lo?en  of  the  auUime,  and  aelected  aapot  oa  which 
and  pimj  which  oommandi  proapecta  in  all  directiona  of  ^itat  beawty.    It 

HtofMy     evidently  a  place  of  importanoe,  but  ite  hiatoiy  U  ntterij  loai    Tb«  ealmnna 

^'^  ef  the  tenple  ara  viaihle  to  a  vast  distance,  and  all  aionnd  are  miaioB  of  nuna 
in  wild  oonfuaioo,  and  overgrown  with  thoma  and  brien.  Far  ^wn  the 
aouthem  alope  of  the  mountain  are  the  remaina  of  another  place,  almcat  «oo- 
cealed  by  a  denee  jungle  of  boahea,  with  the  modem  name  ^Khurbet  d  BQaal 
(Ruin  of  the  Onion),  a  name  without  a  atoiy,  which  ia  aU  that  can  be  aaid  of  a 
hnndied  other  aitea  in  thia  region.  With  regret  I  deaceaded  to  the  legnlar 
road  between  Ooaa  and  Alma,  not  far  from  Rllmy,— the  Ramah  af  Aaher,  I  sop- 
poae^  mentioned  in  Joabua  xiz.  29.  There  were  yet  three  houn  to- Alma^  hat 
the  road  waa  good,  down  a  very  gradual  deaoent  weatward.  The  eevntry  is 
well  wooded  and  moat  lovely,  hut  entirely  deaerted  by  all  except  tent-4weUing 
Araha.  In  an  hour  and  a  half  I  came  to  Yailn,  having  turaed  aaide  &om  the 
direct  road  to  viait  it. 

The  broken  houaea  of  the  ancient  city  cover  a  laige  natoral  td^  a»d  lie 
there  all  ready  for  the  future  restorer  of  Israel's  deaolattona.  On  the  eaak  akie 
are  the  remaina  of  a  fine  temple  of  Grecian  architectve  r  poeaihiy  it  mmy  have 

Taitn.  been  a  church  of  early  Christiaa  days.  The  name  Taiin  aeema  to  be  Hehrew, 
but  I  find  no  mention  of  it  in  the  Bible,  nor  in  Joaq^iua  It  waa  growing 
late,  and  the  country  thereabouta  ia  full  of  Araba,  wh»bear  a  bad  chaiacter;  so 
I  hastened  on,  and  alighted  at  the  door  of  our  firiend  Zoaab^a  little  after  sanaet 
During  the  night,  the  atonn  which  had  been  gatheiing  in  the  weat  burst 
upon  ua  in  winter's  wildest  fury.    I  waa  thankful  tbi  tiie  shelter  whidi  even 

Alma.  Alma'a  dark  habitations  afiforded ;  but  I  shall  not  troahle  yon  with  the  hiatoiy 
of  thoae  three  daya  and  nighta  of  tribulation.  The  good  people  did  what  they 
could  to  make  me  comfortable,  and  were  not  to  blame-  if  my  eyea  could  not 
bear  to  be  amoked  like  bacon,  nor  my  nerves  endure  the  oeaseleaa  titiUation  of 
fleaa.  The  ladiea  were  particularly  distressed  to  findl  that  my  inner  matt 
rebeUed  against  their  savoury  dishes.  But  the  longaat  tiiree  daya  that  ever 
rained  or  blew  themaeUea  into  the  past  tense  finally  came  to  an  end  The 
ann  roae  joyoua  and  bright  on  the  morning  of  the  foujth,.aiid  happy  waa  I  to 
get  abroad  once  more.  In  company  with  some  of  ov  friends,  I  spent  tha  day 
in  rambling  about  the  country.  We  visited  KiUaet  Shem^rii,  whiah  appeara 
to  be  on  a  level  with  Ahna,  and  not  more  than  three  BHfesdistant ;  but  at  the 
end  of  an  hour  and  a  half  we  were  farther  from  it  thaft  when  we  atarhed.  This 
great  detour  to  the  eaat  had  to  be  reached  to  get  loundi  tiie  head  of  acme  ef 
'  thoae  goigea  I  have  before  mentioned.  Several  IHghtful  ravines  mn  down  to 
the  aea  between  Alma  and  Shem'ah,  and  so  narrow  that  yon  have  no  idea  of 
their  existence  until  quite  upon  their  brink.  The  continuity  of  the  snifaoe 
aeema  unbroken.    I  once  undertook  to  go  from  Almib  to^thia  caatib  without  a 
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cnlde,  but  was  brought  up  suddenly  by  one  of  these  goi^es,  and  obliged  to  chaptsii 
rctam  without  accomplishing  my  object.  '^- 

The  castle  is  quite  modem,  and  does  not  answer  to  the  magnificent  appear-  CMUe  of 
ance  finom  a  distance.    The  position  on  the  top  of  a  high  natural  tell  over-  Aima. 
looking  the  surrounding  mountains,  the  beautiful  plain  and  more  beautiful  sea 
of  Tyre,  gives  to  it  this  imposing  aspect.    But'  it  is  a  modem  niin,  built  by 
the  Wakady  branch  of  the  house  of  Ali  es  Sughir  about  one  hundred  years 
ago.    No  doubt  there  were  buildings  there  before  this  castle,  just  as  there 
were  on  hundreds  of  other  sites  aroimd  it   Such  remains  of  ancient  towns  and 
castles  almost  cover  these  mountains.    The  gigantic  natural  tell  west  of  the 
castle,  called  Izmith,  and  Izmit,  and  also  Izmid,  has  on  it  the  mins  of  an  old 
castle,  and  the  entire  slope  of  the  mountains  down  to  the  shore  at  Ras  el 
Buiy&d  is  dotted  over  with  ancient  towers,  to  which  the  general  name  of 
Kusseir  is  applied,  apparently  from  their  diminutive  size.    In  a  word,  <&nd 
<»nce  for  all,  let  me  say  that  no  part  of  Palestine  seems  to  have  been  more 
densely  peopled  than  this  Ladder  of  Tyre,  and  yet  it  has  rarely  been  crossed  Ladder  of 
or  even  entered  by  the  pilgrim  or  the  explorer.  ^^'^ 

How  did  you  contrive  to  pass  away  those  three  dismal  days  of  rain,  and  more 
dismal  nights  1    It  was  bad  enough  even  here  in  Acre. 

The  Arabs  are  great  on  such  emergencies,  and  can  fairly  talk  down  the 
tongbest  storm  that  ever  blew ;  and,  indeed,  we  had  plenty  of  important  mat- 
ters to  discuss.  I  was  particularly  interested  and  even  instmcted  by  a  long 
conversation  one  evening  in  regard  to  certain  confederacies  between  Beit 
Zorab  and  some  neighbouring  families.  One  of  these  compacts  did  not  at  all 
{ilease  me,  as  it  brings  the  Protestants  there  into  close  fellowship  with  the 
v/orst  clans  in  the  whole  region.  They  are  now  involved  in  a  case  of  murder 
>>y  one  of  these  fellows.  It  seems  that  long  ago  the  Beit  Zorab  formed  an  Aiuancci 
alliance— to  dignify  small  matters  with  large  names— with  these  people  for  "T^^^^ 
the  sake  of  mutual  protection,  and  to  enable  them  to  retaliate  injuries.  By  defensive 
these  compacts,  the  parties  are  bound  to  stand  by  each  other  in  case  of  need, 
to  join  in  all  quarrels,  shelter  each  other  when  fleeing  from  the  law  or  from 
the  pursuit  of  enemies,  and  to  bear  their  proportion  of  the  fine  incurred  by 
any  vioUtion  of  property  or  injury  to  person.  Especially  must  they  aid  in 
cases  of  manslaughter  or  murder ;  in  the  first  instance,  to  conceal  and  further 
the  escape  of  the  shiyer,  and  then  to  stand  by  his  family  to  prevent  a  general 
niaasacre  by  the  enraged  relatives  of  the  slain ;  and,  finally,  they  must  do  all 
in  their  power  to  briAg  about  a  compromise,  by  inducing  the  other  party  to 
accept  a  ransom  for  the  blood  shed,  and  abandon  their  right  of  revenge.  In 
the  case  in  question,  one  of  Zorab^s  allies  had  killed  a  Met&wely  of ' Aiu  Ibel, 
and,  as  these  Met&welies  are  far  the  most  numerous  in  this  region,  and  delight 
to  get  an  opportimity  to  assault  the  Christians,  the  whole  village  was  immedi- 
ately deserted,  the  terrified  people  seeking  shelter  and  concealiuent  among 
their  confederates  wherever  they  could  find  theoL  Our  friend  Zorab  became 
involved  in  the  matter  by  his  relation  as  confederate  with  the  family  of  the 
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PART     slayer,  and  bad  to  make  frequent  journeyi  to  hush  up  the  affair.    He  main* 
»-      tained  that  the  present  case  was  one  of  strict  self-defence,— the  man  wm  obliged 
'     '     to  kill  or  be  killed ;  and  the  character  of  the  dead  man  renders  tbia  quite  pirv 
bable.    But  the  whole  affair,  inyolving  as  it  does  the  entire  Protestaat  oom- 
nmnity  of  Alma,  compelled  me  to  look  closely  at  the  question  as  one  ol 
practical  morals,  which  I  had  only  thought  of  in  theory  before  as  a  curious 
question  of  ancient  history, 
niood.  One  thing  is  obvious  at  first  sight :  these  compacts,  with  all  their  ooose- 

lercnise.  quences,  are  extra-judicial,  are  utterly  ignored  by  the  law  of  the  land,  and 
opposed  to  it  Their  actual  object  seems  to  be  to  render  the  execution  of  the 
.  law  impossible.  But  as  in  the  Jewish  community  in  the  time  of  Moe^  so 
here,  the  custom  of  blood-revenge  is  too  deeply  rooted  to  be  under  the  control 
of  these  feudal  lords  of  the  land ;  indeed,  they  themselves  and  their  families 
are^und  by  it  in  its  sternest  demands.  It  is  plain  that  Moses,  clothed  with 
all  the  influence  and  power  of  an  inspired  lawgiver,  could  not  eradicate  this 
dreadful  custom,  and  was  merely  commissioned  to  mitigate  its  horrors  by 
establishing  cities  of  refuge,  under  certain  humane  regulations,  which  are  fnllr 
detailed  in  Numbers  zzxv.  and  in  Deuteronomy  xix.  In  process  of  time,  many 
s«iieta-  other  places  besides  the  six  cities  of  refuge  acquired  the  character  of  sanctii- 
^*^**'  aries,  to  which  persons  could  flee  in  the  hour  of  danger.  They  were  established, 
sanctioned,  and  sustained  by  necessity;  and  before  we  utterly  condenm  even 
such  compacts  as  this  of  Beit  Zorab,  we  must  remember  that  both  law  and 
custom  have  abolished  all  sanctuaries.  There  is  neither  city  nor  shrine  wbo5% 
sanctity  affords  a  refuge  to  one  fleeing  for  dear  life,  and  yet  the  law  of  retalia- 
tion remains  in  all  its  vigour,  and  Lb  executed  with  energy  by  the  non-Ohnstian 
tribes  around,  who  are  the  immense  majority.  And  these  compacts^  these 
family  treaties  of  alliance  offensive  and  defensive,  are  intended  to  answer  the 
same  purpose  that  the  ancient  sanctuaries  tind  cities  of  refuge  did ;  and  thvy 
do  it.  When  a  man  fleeing  for  life  arrives  among  his  allies,  he  is  safe,  so  far 
as  their  utmost  power  to  defend  him  can  go  ;  and  they  are  to  pass  him  on  to 
more  distant  retreats  if  necessary.  For  this  purpose,  these  compacts  are 
extended  all  over  the  land.  For  example,  Zorab  has  allies  in  Beit  Jallab, 
near  Jerusalem,  several  daysf  ride  to  the  south,  and  in  Belad  Baalbek,  five 
days  to  the  north  of  them,  and  in  many  other  places.  Thither  the  refugei« 
are  sent  with  the  utmost  despatch  and  secrecy.  In  the  present  instance  tho 
man-slayer  is  nowhere  to  be  found. 
Objects  of  Again :  our  friend  says,  in  justification,  that  without  these  treaties  of  alliance 
the  confo-  ^\^j  could  not  exist  at  all  in  this  reign  of  lawless  Moslems,  Mctftwclies,  and 
Arabs.  It  is  one  of  the  cruel  features  of  the  le^e  talionis,  that  if  the  ra^il 
murderer  cannot  be  reached,  the  avengers  of  blood  have  a  right  to  kill  any 
other  member  of  the  family,  then  any  relation,  no  matter  how  remote,  and 
finally,  any  member  of  this  blood  confederation.  The  weak  would  hence  l<e 
entirely  at  the  mercy  of  the  strong,  were  it  not  for  these  alliances ;  and  mi.'Si 
of  all  would  the  few  Christians  in  Belad  Besharah  fall  victims  to  the  ficra 
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nnn-Christian  clans  around  them.  This  is  their  apology  for  such  compacts,  ohaptkb 
And  it  is  difficult  to  convince  them  that  this,  as  they  believe,  their  only  means  ^^- 
•if  safety,  is  immoral.  If  you  tell  them  that  they  should  make  the  government 
their  refuge,  and  appeal  at  once  to  the  Pasha,  they  merely  smile  at  your  igno- 
rance of  the  actuid  state  of  the  country,  and  not  without  reason.  Even  in 
Lebanon,  which  the  Allied  Powers  have  undertaken  to  look  after,  I  have 
s  nowQ,  not  one,  but  many  horrible  tragedies.  Several  of  my  intimate  acquaint- 
ances have  literally  been  cut  to  pieces  by  the  infuriated  avengers  of  blood,  and 
m  aome  instances,  these  poor  victims  had  no  possible  implication  with  the 
« original  murder,  and  only  a  remote  connection  with  the  clan  involved  in  it. 
Were  it  not  for  these  confederations,  there  would  be  no  safety  in  such  emer- 
'^encies,  and  they  do  actually  furnish  an  important  check  to  the  murderous 
designs  of  "  avengers.** 

I  once  inquired  of  a  friend  if  he  were  not  afraid  to  go  into  a  certain  neigh-  Comprn- 
U»urhood  where  a  murder  had  been  committed  by  one  of  his  confederation.  ■*""" ''" 

*   t         .      V  lilt  nittfder. 

•*  Oh  no,  he  replied ;  "  our  aileh  (confederation)  can  number  twelve  hundred 
gitns,  and  our  enemies  dare  not  touch  me  ;  and,  besides,  the  matter  is  to  be 
made  up  by  oif.  paying  a  ransom."  This  is  the  ordinary  mode  of  settling  such 
questions.  Zonb  told  me  that  la'tt  year  a,  messenger  came  from  their  allies 
in  Beit  Jallah  to  levy  their  proportion  of  the  ransom  for  a  murder  committed 
til  ere,  and  they  actually  paid  it.  I  read  to  him  Numbers  xxxv.  31 ;  "  Ye  shall 
take  no  satisfaction  for  the  life  of  a  murderer  which  is  guilty  of  death,  but  he 
^hall  surely  be  put  to  death."  But  he  remarked,  shrewdly  enough,  that  this 
was  a  Jewish  law,  and  not  at  all  applicable  to  them,  for  they  were  not  in  a 
situation  to  investigate  the  cases,  nor  to  execute  any  decision  they  might  come 
to.  He  further  justified  himself  by  saying  that  he  and  his  immediate  family 
only  yavc  to  others  according  to  the  obligations  of  the  compact,  and  did  not 
txke  from  them.  If  their  allies  entered  into  an  unrighteous  compact  to  save 
the  life  of  a  man  who  ought  to  be  put  to  death,  the  sin  was  theirs,  not  his : 
rather  a  nice  distinction.  He  would  never  aid  even  one  of  his  own  family  to 
escape  from  the  just  demand  of  the  law.  I  fear,  however,  that  the  pressure  of 
circumstances  must  always  render  his  good  resolutions  useless.  His  own  son 
o^tild  put  it  out  of  his  power  to  act  with  justice,  by  appealing  from  him  to  the 
curi federation  of  which  he  is  a  member. 

One  thing  is  certain :  this  system  defeats  nearly  all  the  efforts  of  this  weak  Attempts 
irovemment  to  bring  criminals  to  justice,  and  therefore  it  must  be  wicked  in  *^^\ 
iU  actual  workings.  It  is  equally  certain  that  a  good  government  would  in- 
stantly crush  the  whole  thing.  The  old  Emir  Beshir  succeeded,  after  a  few 
I'irrible  examples,  in  putting  an  end  to  it  in  Lebanon.  But  many  a  Druse 
nove  bis  smothered  vengeance  into  his  unshaven  beard,  and  waited  his  oppor- 
tunity during  the  long  reign  of  that  energetic  prince.  And  this  is  the  reason 
why  bis  downfiill  in  1840,  by  the  action  of  the  Allied  Powers,  was  followed  by 
4"  many  shocking  tragedies.  Long  outstanding  accounts  were  immediately 
:L/^rred  to  a  bloody  arbitration,  and  settled  in  death. 
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TkjLt        The  introdaction  of  a  higher  and  more  perfect  de?e1opment  of  GhxistiAiuty 
"•      among  these  Oriental  aects  has  to  encounter  and  oTeroome  ma&j  other  oK- 

Work  for   Btadee  from  costomB  adverse  to  its  nature,  which  are  at  least  as  andeot  as 

Chiiaa-     history.    They  have  stiffened  by  old  age  into  elements  of  unyielding  reaistanee. 

^^^''  I  was  reminded  of  this  by  a  discussion  at  Alma  concerning  a  matrimonial 
alliance  which  was  being  negotiated  in  behalf  of  one  of  the  members  of  the 
community.  We,  as  foreigners,  interfere  as  little  as  possible,  aod  mu&t 
legislate  very  cautiously  in  such  matters ;  and  yet  the  reception  of  the  gospel, 
as  we  hold  and  teach  it,  must  abolish  or  greatly  modify  certain  of  their  cus- 
toms, which  have  strock  their  roots  down  to  the  very  heart  of  socie^. 

Matiimo-       In  addition  to  those  alliances  devised  for  external  protection »  there  is 

"k\  another  system  of  matrimonial  danism.  There  are  certain  families  ac<i 
circles  called  mejawise,  within  which  alone  such  alliances  are  pennitt«d. 
They  mutually  give  and  take,  and  outside  of  these  they  must  neither  marrr 
nor  give  in  marriage.  Treaty  stipulations,  such  as  Hamor  and  Shecbem 
wished  to  establish  between  their  people  and  the  family  of  Jaoob,^  are  stil; 
considered  matters  of  the  greatest  importance,  and  long  negotiations  are  often 
necessary  before  the  high  contracting  powers  can  accomplish  the  difficult  ami 
delicate  compact 

Tiie  men       The  readiness  with  which  the  people  of  Shechem  consented  to  the  hard 

of  She-  condition  imposed  by  the  treacherous  sons  of  Israel  proves  beyond  a  doubt  that 
they  were  highly  respectable,  and  their  alliance  counted  as  an  honour  and  a 
benefit  It  would  require  very  powerful  arguments  indeed  to  induce  anj 
village  to  accept  such  condition  at  this  day.  Then  there  is  a  sort  of  one^ideil 
mejawise,  in  which,  from  necessity,  a  family  consents  to  take  in  order  to  get 
wives  for  their  sons,  but  refuse  to  yttv,  from  an  aristocratic  feeling  of  superi- 
ority. It  was  a  case  of  this  kind  about  which  the  discussion  arose  in  Alma. 
Now,  a  necessary  result  of  becoming  Protestants  is  to  break  up  all  these  cUo^ 
of  mejawise.  Not  only  is  our  gospel  largely  eclectic,  but  it  knows  nothing  of 
such  distinctions.  There  are  already  Maronites,  Greeks,  Greek  Catholics. 
Armenians,  Catholic  Armenians,  Jacobites,  Nestorians,  Jews,  and  Druses  in- 

Onr  In       eluded  in  the  one  body  of  Syrian  Protestants,  and  the  gospel  makes  all  one  ir; 

ChiiM.  Christ  There  is  neither  Jew  nor  Greek.^  Of  course,  all  former  matrimonial 
alliances  and  treaties  are  annulled  by  a  sort  of  necessity.  Not  only  do  their 
ancient  allies  reject  them,  but  the  Protestants  desire  to  abstain  from  all 
family  alliances  with  those  who  cling  to  their  old  superstitions.  You  at  once 
see  that  in  such  a  countxy  as  Syria  this  single  circumstance  must  revolutionize 
society  just  so  far  as  evangelical  religion  prevails.    Protestants  pay  do  atten- 

lifjawise.  tion  to  these  systems  of  mejawise,  and  parents  and  parties  concerned  are  often 
puzzled  how  to  proceed  or  succeed. 

Many  of  these  matrimonial  circles  are  extremely  narrow,  and  seem  to  have 
for  their  main  object  the  preservation  of  property  within  the  immediate 
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KimUy.  The  same  purpose  lay  at  the  bottom  of  many  Mosaic  institutions,  or  chiftci 
original  customs  which  he  sanctioned.  But  it  now  acts  badly,  tends  directly  ^•^- 
to  deterioration  of  the  race,  and  ends  in  insanity  and  extinction.  I  have 
known  instances  where  there  was  not  a  single  disposable  bride  within  the 
entire  circle  of  mejawise.  This  often  leads  to  murder  between  contending 
candidates  for  a  wife,  oftener  still  to  the  marriage  of  mere  children  to  veiy  old 
men.  One  of  my  teachers,  sixty  years  old,  married  a  relative  only  thirteen. 
In  non-Christian  sects,  the  difficulty  is  sometimes  got  over  by  purchasing 
Georgian  girls  in  the  Constantinople  market  The  gospel  must,  of  course, 
abolish  this  traffic,  but  at  the  same  time  it  will  throw  down  all  these  narrow 
eiicioaures,  and  open  the  way  for  marriages  on  better  principles. 

It  will  also  abolish  the  very  ancient  system  of  nuurying  only  relations.  This  MuTxinic 
custom  prevailed  in  the  family  of  Abraham  even  before  he  left  Mesopotamia ;  n^i«^>»> 
and  the  reason  assigned  by  Laban  for  giving  his  daughter  to  Jacob— because 
he  was  a  relative— is  still  held  to  be  binding.  If  there  are  two  claimants  for 
the  same  bride,  and  one  is  a  relation,  this  is  admitted  to  be  a  valid  plea  in  his 
favour.  But  this  is  attended  with  all  the  objections  mentioned  under  the  pre- 
ceding head,  and  causes  many  unnatural  and  compulsory  marriages,  with  all 
their  subsequent  bad  consequences. 

The  gospel  will  likewise  bring  about  an  entire  change  in  the  mode  of  con-  ifArrinffa 
ducting  matrimonial  negotiations.  This  has  always  been  managed  in  these  ^k^^^ 
countries  by  others  than  those  most  interested  in  the  result.  The  parents,  or 
the  elder  brother  if  there  are  no  parents,  make  the  baigain,  and  the  poor  bride 
haa  nothing  to  do  but  to  submit  Her  preferences  and  dislikes  are  treated 
with  utter  disregard,  and  I  have  known  most  horrible  catastrophes  from  this 
cause.  Now,  true  religion  will  educate  and  elevate  the  females,  and  introduce 
them  into  society,  where  they  will  have  opportunity  to  become  acquainted 
with  those  who  seek  them  in  marriage.  Being  free  to  accept  or  reject,  they 
will  not  be  married  off  while  mere  children  to  those  they  do  not  know,  or 
knowing,  abhor.  The  domestic  institution  will  be  placed  on  its  true  basis, 
:ind  purified  from  a  host  of  mischievous  results,  which  flow  necessarily  from 
the  present  plan.  Under  the  ameliorating  agency  of  the  gospel,  the  material 
veil  of  Oriental  seclusion  will  give  place  to  the  veil  of  genuine  modesty  and 
t&elf-respect,  for  which  that  has  been  in  all  ages  but  a  miserable  compensation. 

Again,  the  gospel  will  greatly  narrow  the  list  of  prohibited  degrees  of  rela-  Prohibited 
tionsbip.  That  established  by  Moses  is  certainly  wide  enough,  but  ecclesiasti-  ^f^^ 
cal  legislation  in  the  East  has  added  largely  to  it,  and  introduced  the  perfectly 
fictitious  relationships  of  god-parents  and  foster-brothers,  and  I  know  not 
what  In  practice,  these  rules  are  found  to  be  so  intolerable  that  the  cleigy 
liave  been  obliged  to  invent  and  largely  exercise  the  power  of  dispensation ; 
but  this  opens  a  wide  door  to  intrigue  and  bribery.  More  than  half  the 
quarrels  between  priest  and  people  grow  out  of  the  manner  in  which  this  dis- 
pensing power  is  exercised. 

Certainly  Christianity  knows  nothing  about  matters  in  themselves  unlawful, 
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but  which  may  be  made  just  and  right  by  paying  a  few  piaatiea  to  a  priest. 
This  whole  system,  with  all  its  appendages,  will  be  abolished,  and  the  priest  1; 
revenue  derived  therefrom  be  dried  up.  But  such  hurge  changes  in  socii) 
habits  and  domestic  institutions,  to  be  brought  about  safely,  most  begin  ftty-n 
within,  and  develop  gradually,  and  not  be  rudely  forced  into  society  bj  loreiri 
influence  acting  from  without ;  and  the  Christian  reformer  should  be  oonteiUd 
to  wait  for  this  gradual  development 

Our  disci'ission  included  the  present  system  of  betrothal,  which,  I  sappt«e, 
is  much  the  same  as  in  ancient  Bible  days.  It  is  a  sort  of  half  marrijigi, 
accompanied  with  religious  ceremonies,  and  the  settling  of  the  nature  &oi 
amount  of  dower  which  the  bridegroom  ia  to  give, — ^a  custom  equnlly  ancient 
This,  too,  in  its  present  form  and  essence,  is  destined  to  give  way  before  tl*e 
advancement  of  a  higher  Christianity,  or  at  least  to  be  so  modified  as  to  vsakt 
mairiage  a  less  commercial  transaction,  in  which  the  affections  of  the  paiticr^ 
have  no  concern.  As  a  part  of  that  system  by  which  relatives  dispose  of  the 
hand  and  heart  of  a  poor  victim  long  before  she  is  old  enough  to  have  anv 
notions  of  her  own,  it  needs  to  be  greatly  modified ;  I  uniformly,  however, 
refuse  to  take  any  active  part  in  these  negotiations,  because  the  stand-poiut 
from  which  I  regard  the  whole  subject  is  altogether  too  far  in  advance  of 
Syrian  society  to  permit  me  to  be  a  safe  or  practical  guide  in  matters  auUn- 
menial. 

During  the  storm  at  Alma  I  suffered  under  the  constant  illustration  of  that 
proverb  of  Solomon,  "A  continual  dropping  in  a  very  rainy  day  and  a  conten- 
tious woman  are  alike.  Whosoeyer  hideth  her  hideth  the  wind,  and  the  oint- 
ment of  his  right  hand,  which  bewrayeth  itself."  ^  The  force  of  this  prowh  it 
well  understood  in  all  its  details  in  this  countiy.  Such  rains  as  we  have  had 
thoroughly  soak  through  the  flat  earthen  roofs  of  these  mountain  houses,  and 
the  water  descends  in  numberless  leaks  all  over  the  room.  This  continual 
dropping—tuk,  tnk—all  day  and  all  night,  is  the  most  annoying  thing  in  the 
world,  unless  it  be  the  ceaseless  clatter  of  a  contentious  woman.  This,  too,  i 
had  experienced  in  its  most  aggravated  manifestation.  A  quarrel  arose  be- 
tween two  neighboiurs  about  some  trifling  affair— a  chicken,  I  believe — ^but  it 
grew  boisterous,  and  raged  eleven  hours  by  the  watch.  Through  all  these 
weary  hours  the  "contentious  woman"  ceased  not  to  scold,  and  scream,  and 
curse  her  victim  in  a  style  quite  original,  and  so  loud  that  the  whole  neighbour- 
hood was  disturbed.  She  would  rush  into  the  room,  then  bound  out  of  it,  and 
fly  round  the  court  like  a  fury,  throw  off  her  tarbouch,  tear  her  hair,  beat  hei 
breast,  and  wring  her  hands,  screaming  all  the  while  at  the  top  of  her  shrill 
voice.  Sometimes  she  would  snatch  up  her  old  shoe,  fly  at  her  enemy,  and 
shake  it  under  her  very  nose,  trembling  all  the  while  in  uncontrollable  rage  ,- 
nor  could  she  be  pacified  until  late  in  the  evening,  and  then  she  continued  mut^ 
tering,  like  a  thunder-storm  working  itself  quiet  behind  a  distant  monntaiiu 
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LVrtainly  be  that  bideth  such  a  virago  bidetb  the  wind.    It  would  puzzle  eveu  ohaptgi 
i^etruchio  to  tame  such  a  shrew,  "^- 

The  reference  to  the  wind  has  also  a  peculiar  force  in  this  countiy,  especially  The  si- 
i>n  such  promontories  as  the  Ladder  of  Tyre,  and  during  such  gales  as  blew  on  ^'o^co- 
the  2nd  of  this  month.    But  there  is  another  wind  still  more  pertinent  to  the 
point  in  our  proyerb—the  dry,  hot  sirocco.    Who  can  either  bide  or  abide  it  ? 
I   have  seen  it  in  greatest  power  on  the  plain  of  Aleppo,  and  in  the  wadies 
about  Hasbeiya    The  air  becomes  loaded  with  fine  dust,  which  it  whirls  in 
rainless  clouds  hither  and  thither  at  its  own  wild  will ;  it  rushes  down  eveiy 
gorge,  bowing  and  breaking  the  trees,  and  tugging  at  each  individual  leaf;  it 
^owls  round  the  houses,  romps  and  runs  riot  with  your  clothes,  and  flies  away 
with  your  hat ;  nor  is  there  any  escape  from  its  impertinence.    The  eyes  in- 
Hame,  the  lips  blister,  and  the  moisture  of  the  body  evaporates,  under  the 
ceaseless  application  of  this  persecuting  wind ;  you  become  languid,  nervous, 
irritable,  and  despairing.    We  shaU  meet  this  sirocco  ere  long,  for  it  occurs 
oftener  in  spring  than  in  any  other  season  of  the  year. 

''^  The  ointment  of  the  right  hand  which  bewrayeth  itself."   What  does  that 
mean  7 

It  refers  to  the  custom  of  perfuming  so  common  in  ancient  times,  and  not  ointmeni 
niifreqnent  now.    The  odour  of  their  cosmetics  is  so  powerful  that  the  very  ^  'J*® 
street  along  which  the  person  walks  is  highly  scented.    Such  ointment  cannot  hand 
Ue  concealed :  it  proclaims  itself,  as  the  Hebrew  may  be  rendered,  wherever  it 
cornea    The  right  hand  is  mentioned  because  it  is  most  honourable,  most  used 
in  anointing,  and  cannot  be  kept  concealed  in  the  bosom,  as  all  salutations, 
and  the  endless  gestures  in  conversation,  call  it  forth.    The  ointment  of  the 
right  band  will  surely  bewray  itself,  and  so  will  a  contentious  woman :  she 
cannot  be  hid. 
Where  and  what  is  this  Alma  ?    I  never  met  the  name  in  all  my  reading. 
It  is  a  small  hamlet  on  the  top  of  the  Ladder  of  Tyre,  about  five  miles  from 
the  shore  at  Ras  en  Nakiira,  and  is  the  only  inhabited  village  on  that  part  of 
the  Ladder ;  but  eveiy  hill  top  around  it  has  a  name  and  a  ruin,  some  of  which 
were  cities,  not  villages. 

It  is  a  singular  fact  that  these  old  sites  are  now  appropriated  by  fragments  Anim— 
of  Arab  tribes,  who  pitch  their  black  tents  among  the  trees  and  bushes  which  ^"*"  '^"^ 
have  overgrown  the  ruins.    Whenever  you  see  a  clump  of  Inige  oaks,  you  may 
be  sure  that  there  stood  a  city,  and  there,  too,  is  the  Bedawln's  tent.    These 
Arabs  cultivate  the  soil,  and  pay  taxes  like  other  citizens,  and  are  therefore 
disowned  and  held  in  contempt  by  the  regular  sons  of  the  desert ;  nor  will 
they  intennany  with  those  degenerate  clans  who  choose  to  gain  their  bread  by 
honest  industry.    But,  then,  these  outcasts  from  the  true  Arab  aristocracy 
have  their  own  scale  of  nobility,  and  would  scorn  to  give  their  daughters  to 
those  miserable  wretches  who  dwell  in  houses,  and  follow  the  ways  and  avoca- 
tions of  civilization.    What  a  bundle  of  absurdities  and  contradictions  is  man ! 
These  Arabs  live  in  squalid  poverty  and  inexpressible  filth,  and  yet  are  prouder 
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tAM  than  Japiter.  One  night,  while  keeping  a  hright  look-out  for  my  ovn  i^ 
"•  tegrity,  having  cows  on  two  Bides  of  me,  goata  and  sheep  all  around,  and  torn  it 
overhead,  I  was  greatly  amused  by  the  oomplaints  of  my  host  agaioat  the  filtfe  v 
Arabs.  "  The  beasts,"  said  he,  '^  ma  byarifft  jins  en  nud&fy— don't  know  any- 
thing about  cleanliness  !*'  Such  testimony,  person,  plsce,  and  ctrcnmslaikees 
considered,  was  irresistible.    I  devoutly  believed  him. 

But  we  may  learn  something  from  these  tent-dwelling  tillers  of  the  nil,  poor 
and  despised  though  they  be.  My  travelling  companion  over  thia  regkm  on  & 
former  occasion  suggested  that  they  offer  an  example  of  a  custom  among  the 
Dwelling  agricoltural  population  of  the  Jews,  from  which  came  the  familiar  piOTerb^ 
In  tcnu.  u  r^Q  y^y^  tcnts,  0  Israel ;"  ^  and  perhaps  the  constant  reference  to  dwcslHng  in 
tents  long  after  they  had  been  settled  permanently  in  Palestine  may  have  been 
founded  on  fact  Daher  AbM,  for  many  years  a  travelling  doctor  anumg  the 
Arab  tribes  east  of  the  Jordan,  tells  me  that  the  population,  even  of  such  con* 
siderable  towns  as  Salt  and  Kerak,  pitch  tents  out  in  the  country,  and  there 
spend  their  summers.  He  supposes  that  this  was  always  costomaiy  to  a  ooo- 
siderable  extent ;  nor  is  this  improbable.  The  ancestors  of  the  Jews  all  dwelt 
in  tents,  and  during  the  forty  years  immediately  preceding  their  entranoe  into 
Palestine,  the  whole  nation  lived  in  them ;  and  it  is  extremely  probable  that 
many  dung  to  their  ancient  manners,  and  spent  most  of  their  time  in  ''  taber- 
nacles." In  fact,  the  pessants  in  the  south  of  Palestine  do  thus  spend  their 
summers  to  this  day,  and,  were  I  an  Arab  farmer,  I  would  do  the  same.  Most 
gladly  would  I  escape  from  the  village,  with  its  crowded  houses,  filthy  within, 
and  infested  without  by  all  the  abominations  which  man  and  beast  can  congrp- 
gate,  to  the  bright  sun,  and  joyous  groves,  and  sweet  air  of  the  open  country. 
Kor  are  houses  necessary  to  the  farmer  in  this  delightful  dimate.  Isaac  dwelt 
in  tents,  and  yet  he  "  sowed  in  the  land,  and  received  in  the  same  year  an  hun- 
dred-fold ;"^  and  I  know  no  reason  why  many  of  his  descendants  might  not 
have  been  tent-dwelling  tillers  of  the  soil 
The  iMi-  May  we  not  infer  with  certainty,  from  this  and  other  passages  in  the  history 
trurciis  of  the  patriarchs,  that  they  were  not  mere  Bedawtn  wanderers  like  those  who 
iUwii!&      °^^  oocupy  the  eastern  deserts  ? 

And  curse  the  country  by  their  annual  incursions?  Most  certainly.  Such 
representations  are  mere  gratuitous  sknder.  The  Biblical  patriarchs  bad  large 
herds  of  cattle,  which  genuine  Bedawins  have  not ;  they  tilled  the  ground, 
which  those  robbers  never  do ;  and  they  accommodated  themselves,  without 
difficulty  or  reluctance,  to  town  and  city  when  necessary,  which  wild  Arabs 
cannot  endure.  From  the  first  there  was  a  sort  of  mixture  of  pastoral  and 
city  life  in  that  age  and  in  this  climate  altogether  consistent  vrith  a  fair  degree 
of  civilization  and  refinement 

But  to  my  narrative.  Yesterday  I  left  Alma,  and  visited  the  great  castle  of 
Ktireio.    Passing  southward  down  a  ravine  called  'Ain  Hor,  we  reached  the 
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great  Wady  Benna,  at  the  end  of  an  boar.    The  village  of  Benna  lies  under  ohaptr« 
niighty  cliffs  fall  of  caverns,  on  the  north  side  of  the  wady  which  trends      ^^' 
round  to  the  north-east  toward  Cosa.    We  ascended  a  branch  wady  to  the  wuider- 
sduth-east,  along  a  path  which  terminated  at  a  large  ruin  called  Sumroakh,  and  ^s>  in  tte 
left  us  in  the  woods,  where  we  soon  got  lost    After  wandering  about  for  some  ^    ^ 
time,  we  discovered  a  Bedawy  among  the  bushes,  who  threaded  the  tangled 
wood  like  an  American  Indian,  and  brought  us  out  on  the  northern  brink  of 
Wady  el  Kum,  directly  opposite  the  castle.    The  descent  of  six  hundred  and 
ten  feet  to  the  bed  of  the  river  was  more  than  difficult— really  dangerous  and 
frightful.    One  held  the  horse  by  the  head,  and  two  by  the  tail,  to  keep  him 
from  tumbling  over  the  precipice,  and  by  great  care  we  all  got  safely  down.    I 
was  puzzled  to  make  out  the  age  and  object  of  the  building  at  the  bottom  of 
the  wady.    It  is  about  one  hundred  feet  long  and  eighty  high.    The  basement  sincniar 
is  a  very  strong  vault,  evidently  ancient;  above  it  is  a  group  of  groined  arches,  '^^ 
mostly  broken— they  are  apparently  of  Saracenic  origin.    One  might  suppose 
that  this  was  a  church  if  he  could  find  or  fancy  where  the  congregation  was 
to  oome  from.    A  single  granite  column  stops  up  the  top  of  the  stairway  to  the 
tower,  which  may  have  been  a  campanila  or  a  minaret,  or  neither,  for  there  is 
nothing  about  it  to  determine  its  character.    A  powerful  dam,  apparently 
Roman,  once  turned  the  water  of  the  river  into  the  basement  of  this  curious 
edifice  at  the  north-east  comer.  This  favours  the  idea  that  the  lower  storey  at 
least  was  a  mill ;  and  in  that  case  the  upper  part  may  have  been  a  guard-house, 
though  it  was  finished  off  in  a  style  more  elaborate  than  is  common  for  such 
places.    The  dam  would  convert  the  river  above  it  into  an  impassable  fosse 
for  that  side  of  the  hill  on  which  the  castle  stands.    There  is  a  tradition  that 
a  covered  way  led  down  to  the  river  from  the  castle,  and,  as  the  distance  is  not 
great,  the  thing  is  possible ;  and,  indeed,  the  termination  of  what  might  have 
been  such  a  passage  is  seen  in  this  basement-room. 

The  ascent  from  this  building  to  the  top  of  the  castle  was  extremely  fatiguing.  Caitic 
It  is  only  six  hundred  feet,  but  it  is  nearly  perpendicular,  and  covered  with 
bushes  and  briers,  through  which  one  must  burst  his  way  upward.  Where 
the  bold,  sharp  ridge  of  the  castle  joins  the  eastern  mountain,  it  is  only  a  few 
feet  across  from  north  to  south,  with  rugged  cliffs  descending  on  either  side 
to  a  great  depth.  Just  here  it  is  cut  off  by  a  broad  and  deep  fosse,  on  the 
west  and  lower  edge  of  which  stands  the  first  part  of  the  fortifications. 

The  top  of  the  ridge  was  widened  by  a  wall  built  up  from  below,  as  was  it«  timo- 
done  by  Solomon  on  Mount  Moriah,  to  enlarge  the  platform  of  the  Temple.  ^^^ 
This  buement  work  is  very  solid,  and  exhibits  very  fine  specimens  of  the  old 
Jewish  or  Phoenician  bevel  On  this  platform  stood  a  noble  tower,  of  ex- 
tiemely  well-ait  and  very  large  stones,  but  not  bevelled.  They  are  all  three 
feet  MA,  and  of  various  lengths  up  to  ten  feet  It  must  have  been  quite  im- 
pregnable before  the  invention  of  cannon.  The  ridge  falls  down  rapidly 
toward  the  river  in  a  direction  nearly  west,  having  the  sides  almost  perpen- 
dicular.   There  are  three  other  towers  or  departments,  each  lower  than  the 
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t»A  RT     one  above,  and  also  wider,  for  the  hill  bulges  out  as  it  descends,  and  the  lowest 
-  "       of  all  encloses  a  considerable  area.    These  various  departments  were  m  ocm- 


nected  as  to  fonn  one  castle,  and  yet  so  8e{>arated  that  each  would  have  w 
be  taken  bj  itself.  The  second  from  the  top  has  in  it  a  beautifhl  octagncal 
pedestal  of  finely  polished  stone,  about  eight  feet  high,  with  a  comioe:  and  ofci 
it  stood  eight  demi-columns,  united  inwardly, — a  column  for  each  face  (if  the 
pedestal  It  probably  supported  an  image  or  statue.  Above  ali  spn»d  a  loft j 
canopy  of  clustered  arches  like  those  in  the  building  at  the  river.  The  entiir 
casUe  and  its  hill  are  now  clothed  with  a  magnificent  forest  of  oak,  teiebintiw 
bay,  and  other  trees,  whose  ranks  ascend,  shade  above  shade, — 

"  A  woody  theatre  of  lUteUest  rlew ;  *' 

and  underneath  is  a  tangled  net-work  of  briers  and  bushes,  ^hich  makes:  it 
very  difficult  to  explore  the  ruins.  After  groping  about  for  two  hours  I  wa&^ 
obliged  to  leave,  though  not  half  satiated  with  the  scene,  nor  satisfied  with  kit 
examinations  of  it  Indeed,  Castle  Hill  is  inexpressibly  beautiful  and  tmpi<^ 
ing ;  a  swelling  pyramid  of  green,  hung  up  in  mid-heaven,  with  the  grey  oM 
towers  peering  out  here  and  there,  as  if  to  take  a  quiet  look  for  themselves  co 
the  fair  world  around  and  below.  And  then  the  riv^r  gorge,  who  can  describe 
it,  with  its  lofty  ramparts,  where 

*'  Woods  over  woods  In  gay  theatric  pride," 

climb  clear  up  to  the  sky.    The  veiy  eagles  fly  timidly  through  its  dim  and 
solemn  avenues. 
Object  of       It  is  not  easy  to  comprehend  the  motive  for  erecting  this  castle  in  such  a 
iiiebDiid-  place.    If  the  road  from  Zib  ever  passed  this  way  to  the  regions  of  Upper 
Qalilee,  then  it  would  have  served  to  command  it ;  but  there  is  no  evidence 
that  any  such  highway  ever  led  up  this  wild  goi^  and  certainly  no  farth^ 
than  to  the  castle  itself.    It  may  have  been  a  frontier  barrier,  held  by  the 
Qalileans  to  guard  against  incursions  from  the  sea-board ;  or,  if  there  was  a 
time  when  Achzib,  on  the  sea-shore,  was  the  sea-port  of  Naphtali  and  his 
neighbours,  this  castle  might  then  have  been  of  the  utmost  importance  in 
maintaining  safe  communication  with  it.    Achzib  was  given  to  Asher,  as  we 
learn  from  Joshua  xix.  29,  but  seems  never  to  have  been  in  their  possession. 
Coniec  When  I  first  climbed  into  the  castle,  I  was  delighted  to  see,  quietly  sitting 

among  the  ruins,  a  beautiful  little  cony.  It  bad  shown  that  wisdom  in  select- 
ing the  rocks  for  its  refuge  which  Solomon  commends  in  Proverba  xzz.  26 : 
"  The  conies  are  a  feeble  folk,  yet  make  they  their  houses  in  the  rocks."  I 
have  seen  them  on  the  wild  cliffs  of  the  Litany,  below  Bl&t,  and  also  above  the 
roNcky  pass  of  el  Buiyad,  on  the  Ladder  of  Tyre.  In  shape  they  resemble  the 
rabbit,  but  are  smaller,  and  of  a  dull  russet  colour.  Our  friends  of  Alma  call 
them  TtlbsCm,  and  are  well  acquainted  with  them  and  their  habits,  as  they  arc 
with  the  jerboa  and  many  other  animals  rarely  met  with  except  in  such  rock^ 
regions  as  this. 
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Id  m  gigantic  cliff  of  Wai!;  KQfn  inimenge  snarnis  of  bees  have  made  their  ikd. 
h<>iue-  The  people  of  M'alia,  eeveral  jeara  ago,  let  a  man  dottn  the  face  of 
the  rock  by  ropes.  He  was  entirely  protected  from  the  assaults  of  the  bees, 
Mid  extracted  a  large  amount  of  honej;  but  he  was  so  terrified  by  the  prodigi- 
ous swanni  of  bees  that  he  could  not  be  induced  to  repeat  the  eiploit  One 
is  remiuded  by  this  of  the  promise  to  Jacob  in  that  farewell  ode  of  Moses, 
Deut.  xxiii.  13 :  "  He  mode  him  to  suck  hooey  out  of  the  rocli."  And  Aaaph, 
in  the  Slat  Psalm,  thus  sings  :  "  With  honey  out  of  the  rock  should  1  have 
aotisfied  thee."  Such  allusions  prove  that  bees  lived  in  the  rocks  long  ago  just 
BS  they  do  now,  and  perhaps  they  were  more  common  than  at  present.  1  have 
Fe«a  no  bees  in  the  rocks  except  in  a  wady  east  of  Tyre. 

Parting  from  my  guides,  who  returned  to  their  homes,  I  took  over  the  hills 
in  B  aoath-easterly  direction,  and  passing  M'alia,  seated  on  a  singular  t«ll,  once 
a  walled  town,  and  still  showing  specimens  of  ancient  Jewish  or  Phcenician 
vurk,  I  stopped  for  the  oigbt  at  Taishfha,  half  an  hour  farther  on,  and  was 
hoapitably  entertained  by  the  Qreek  priest  of  the  village. 

I  tpent  the  uoming  looking  about  this  large  village  of  Tarsbiba,  which  gives  Tan^iiw. 
name  to  a  suti-govemmental  district  of  which  it  is  the  centre.  There  roay  be 
about  three  thousand  inhabitants,  of  whom  one-fifth  are  Christians,  the  rest 
Mobammedant,  bearing  a  very  bad  character.  Their  brutal  manners  and 
fierce  fsoaticism  have  of  late  years  been  considerably  ameliorated,  it  is  said, 
through  the  influence  of  Sheikh  Aly  el  ftlugbraby,  a  sort  of  refonuiog  prophet, 
«ho  has  his  residence  here.  He  b  one  of  the  religious  impostors  to  which 
Ihii  CDontiy  ii  ever  giving  birth.  The  number  of  his  disciples  is  stated  as  high 
as  twenty  thousand. 

Like  the  Mormons,  he  sends  forth  apostles  to  call  men  to  his  new  Tarikeh,  A  Hoh« 
or  new  way,  as  it  is  named.    The;  have  produced  a  great  sensation  in  Sidon,  ^'*" '" 
where  he  has  many  fulloweia.    His  most  zealous  apostle  Uiere  spent  a  whole 
furcnooD  in  my  study,  labouring  most  earnestly  at  the  work  of  my  conversion, 
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but  finally  gave  up  in  despur.  It  was  an  amusing  episode  in  oar  quiet  UTe: 
and  the  style  of  argument  was  curious,  and  very  characteristic  of  the  Otienul 
mind.  It  is  an  interesting  fact,  however,  that  a  man  like  Sheikh  Aly  ah 
venture  a  reform  which  leaves  Mohammed  almost  entirely  out  of  the  aoooiuiu 
suffering  only  the  name  of  Allah  to  be  used  in  prayers  and  hymns — a  ton  of 
Moslem  Protestantism  from  this  point  of  view.  He  also  inculcates  chsritr. 
and  respectful  treatment  of  the  Christians ;  which  is  an  importmnt  improvr- 
ment  in  the  tone  of  Moslem  manners,  particularly  in  this  r^on.  As  to  ti)« 
moral  reformation,  of  which  I  had  heard  so  much,  the  specimena  at  Tarshiht 
were  far  from  ssJisfactoiy.  The  whole  population  seemed  to  me  uncoramaiLlr 
profane,  boorish,  and  insolent;  still,  their  neighbours  say  it  is  a  happy  advaw* 
on  the  past,  and  ascribe  the  good  work  to  Sheikh  Aly.  The  sheikh  himself  1 
found  dwelling  very  much  at  his  esse,  and  caring  little  about  the  &ither  spresd 
of  his  Tarikeh.  From  the  lowest  level  of  pinching  poverty  he  has  risen  to 
wealth,  has  a  large  harem,  some  of  whom  are  from  the  highest  &milies  in  the 
country,  and  in  the  enjoyment  of  his  domestic  paradise  he  has  very  modi 
neglected  the  concerns  of  his  followers. 

Tarshiha  sounds  ancient  and  Jewish,  but  the  name  does  not  occur  in  the 
Bible,  nor  in  Josephus,  who  performed  his  most  warlike  exploits  in  tfaii 
neighbourliood,  and  could  not  well  have  avoided  mentioning  it,  had  it  then 
t)een  a  place  of  importance.  There  are,  indeed,  few  evidences  of  antiquity 
about  it,  and  what  are  to  be  seen  were  brought,  as  I  suppose,  from  the  ruini 
of  *  Alia,  on  the  edge  of  the  pretty  vale  between  Tarshiha  and  M'alia^  Bent 
was  once  a  considerable  city  adorned  with  temples,  the  remains  of  which  still 
cover  that  part  of  the  plain.  It  is  unknown  in  history,  but  the  village  of 
M'alia  seems  to  derive  its  name  from  it  There  was  an  AUon  in  Kaphtsli, 
and  this  'Alia  may  possibly  be  its  representative.  I  was  surrounded  by  many 
beautiful  girls,  but  remarkably  brazen-faced  for  Moslems.  Perhaps  they  bor- 
row brass  from  their  head-dress  called  Sem&dy,  the  most  striking  part  of 
which  consists  of  a  thick  roll  of  old  coins,  which  is  carried  from  the  top  of  the 
head  down  the  cheeks  and  under  the  chin.  Their  fine  features  are  therefore 
set  within  this  metallic  frames  and  it  is  no  great  wonder  if  they  cannot  hlutk 
I  never  saw  this  peculiar  head-dress  in  such  perfection  anywhere  else.  Those 
of  the  same  kind  about  Nazareth  are  much  smaller.  Some  of  these  weigh  at 
least  six  pounds,  others  are  said  to  weigh  ten. 

Taking  a  guide,  I  went  over  the  lofty  hill  south  of  Tarshiha,  on  which  is  a 
Sheikh  el  verv  conspicuous  mazar,  called  Sheikh  el  Mujahid.  It  commands  a  noble 
**"*'*■"  prospect  in  every  direction,  and  especially  over  the  south-western  part 
of  Galilee,  drained  by  Wady  el  Ktim,  with  its  wonderful  ravines,  wooded 
hills,  and  park-like  glades.  About  a  year  ago,  I  came  across  this  region 
from  .the  north-east,  and  shall  long  remember  that  ride  with  great  satisfac- 
tion. 

I  reached  Tanoah  in  about  an  hour  from  Tarshtha,  and,  as  this  name  ocean 
among  the  cities  which  Tiglath-Pileser  conquered,  I  was  gratified  to  find  in 
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and  about  it  abandant  eridences  of  extreme  antiquity.^     From  Yanoah  I  ohaptkm 
descended  into  the  wady  south-west  of  it,  to  examine  the  place  called  Juth  or      ^^' 
Jeth.     The  raiDB  occupy  the  eastern  end  of  an  oblong  saddle,  lying  between  jbui. 
Wady  Maisely  on  the  north,  and  the  Medjndny  on  the  south— an  isolated  rock 
about  one  thousand  feet  long  and  three  hundred  broad.    The  only  approach  to 
it  ia  from  the  plain,  up  Wady  Maisely.    The  eastern  end  alone  would  require 
much  fortification,  as  everywhere  else  the  rock  terminates  in  frightful  preci- 
pices.    The  whole  of  this  eastern  part  is  covered  with  vast  quantities  of  rub- 
bish, and  the  houses  of  the  present  village  are  built  very  high,  and  with  thick 
walla,  as  if  to  use  up  as  much  of  the  old  stones  as  possible ;  the  rest  is  piled  up 
in  heaps  to  clear  the  ground  for  cultivation.    Perhaps  this  Juth  is  one  of  the 
Gatha  mentioned  in  the  Bible.    A  Gath  somewhere  in  this  region  was  the  Gatb? 
birth-place  of  the  prophet  Jonah ;  and  though  that  site  is  thought  to  have 
been  east  of  Sephoris,  yet  that  is  by  no  means  certain,  and  this,  after  all,  may 
be  the  real  home  of  the  pn^het 

From  Juth  to  Terka  is  about  an  hour,  and  the  road  leads  over  wild  rocky  Yerka. 
ridges  and  through  profound  ravines,  fatiguing  to  the  horse,  but  charming  to 
the  rider.  Terka,  like  Juth,  occupies  the  site  of  an  ancient  town,  as  is  evident 
from  the  columns  and  other  architectural  remains,  some  of  which  have  Greek 
inscriptions  on  them.  The  inhabitants  are  all  Druses,  as  are  also  those  of 
Yanoah  and  Juth.  The  prospect  from  Terka  is  magnificent  over  the  hills  of 
8amaria,  along  the  dark  ridge  of  Carmel,  and  round  the  Bay  of  Acre  to  the 
great  military  fortress  itself. 

In  the  afternoon,  I  rode  down  the  rocky  declivity  of  the  mountain  to  Kefr  KefrTmil 
Yusif,  which  lies  at  the  edge  of  the  plain.  It  bears  the  Moslem  name  of 
Josephus,  and  has  a  large  Jewish  cemetery,  held  in  great  veneration  by  them. 
They  bring  their  dead  from  a  distance  to  bury  them  there,  though  not  a  Jew 
resides  in  the  village.  Two  hours'  easy  riding  across  the  plain  brought  me  to 
the  gate  of  Acre,  in  good  health,  and  cheerful  courage  to  prosecute  our  pH-  Acre, 
grimage. 
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CHAPTER  XXI/ 
LADBEE  OF  TTSE-ACES. 


ladder  of  Tyre. 

Zih — Achr-b  -EcOij'pa. 

C«aUe<tf  Jiddla. 


Bftin— remarkable  oolimui. 
Acre — history,  degea.  ^fcc, 
Bouodarles  of  tribes- -Aaber— 


lUrtshlSsfc. 


Whii«s  we  are  quietly  ptSBiDg  over  this  broad  and  fertile  plain  of  Acre  to  war: 

Jiddin,  I  call  for  your  adventttres  after  we  parted  at  Romefah  last  Saturdar. 

The  acooiint  of  that  ride  can  soon  be  given  ;  but  let  me  remind  yoa  fir^ 

that  by  taking  the  interior  route  by  Banias,  we  have  missed  the  entire  road 

from  Tyre  over  the  *'  Ladder'*  to  Acre. 

Hcwtd  fvom     I  can  easily  fill  ap  that  gap.    The  road  follows  the  shore  south  of  Tyre  fc^ 

1  yrs  to      t^Q  hours  to  the  Nahr  Usziyeh,  where  are  the  remains  of  an  old  Roman  biidge. 

'"^        This  stream  rises  near  Kefr  Bori'am,  passes  by  the  site  of  Haaor  under  Uie 

name  of  Wady  el  Aiyiln,  and  thence  to  the  sea  by  a  tortuoos,  wild,  and  wooded 

gorge,  like  those  we  have  looked  into  in  other  parts  of  NaphtalL    Fiftea 

minutes  farther  is  a  well  called  Medfeneh,  south  of  which  are  ruins  scattered 

along  the  shore,  with  no  other  name  than  that  of  the  well ;  but  just  at  the 

foot  of  the  "  Ladder"  is  el  Hfimra,  a  very  ancient  site,  probably,  of  a  castle 

Udder  «f  built  to  command  the  pass.    The  Ladder— the  Promontorium  Album  of  the 

^><^        geographers— is  a  path  cut  in  the  diff  overhanging  the  sea  for  about  a  mile, 

and  rising  two  hundred  feet  above  its  surface.    It  makes  even  a  bold  man 

nervous  to  look  down  where  the  waves  dash  against  the  perpendicular  rrx^ 

and  groan  and  bellow  through  the  hollow  caverns.    The  direction  of  the  pa^ 

is  east  and  west,  and  the  mountain  rises  boldly  overhead  several  hundred  feet, 

in  clifis  of  white  indurated  marl,  interlaced  with  seams  of  dark-coloured  flint 

If  you  watch  closely  you  will  always  see  timid  conies  creeping  about  on  these 

clifis.    At  the  end  of  the  pass  the  road  turns  south  for  a  mile  to  the  ruins  xii 

Scander^lna,  the  Alexandroschene  of  the  ancients ;  there  is  nothing  about 

them,  however,  indicative  of  an  age  older  than  the  times  of  the  Crusaders. 

William  of  Tyre,  in  his  History,  lib.  xi.,  sect.  29,  30,  gives  an  account  of  the 

repairing  of  this  place  in  a.]>.  1116  by  Baldwin ;  but  he  derives  its  name  liom 

Alexander  the  Great,  and  native  tradition  ascribes  the  road  over  the  Ladder 

•  CTh«  first  part  of  this  chapter  slAnces  at  the  lea-coast  district  between  Tyre  and  Aero, 
dvrelUnir  especially  on  the  "Ladder  of  Tyi^e"— the  name  of  a  famous  promontory,  near  Acre, 
traversed  by  a  road  cut  out  of  the  cliff.  Then  an  account  is  given  of  the  road  to  Aere  from 
another  point,  Rtunclitli,  nutice<l  in  last  chapter,  a  considerable  distance  to  the  norih>east,'  IssUy 
«c  arc  introdaced  to  Acre  itself.— Co.} 
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o  the  same  band ;  but  tbere  was  a  road  there  loDg  before  Alexander b  day,  and  oBAPTBa 
nany  others  besides  him  have  repaired  it  '^'' 

There  are  many  specimens  of  Roman  road  in  this  vicinity,  and  a  fonntain  of 
leliciouB  water  flows  out  near  the  shore,  most  grateful  to  the  weaiy  traveller 
Uong  this  desolate  coast :  no  doubt  the  ancient  city  owed  its  existence  to  this 
fountain.  A  mile  farther  south  stands  a  solitary  column  on  the  hill  side, 
raarking  the  site  of  a  ruined  temple  and  forsaken  city.  The  place  is  now  called 
Em  el '  Amed  (mother  of  columns),  and  the  remains  are  extensive,  spreading  Em  ei 
up  the  valle^broken  columns,  prostrate  houses,  sarcophagi,  and  rock  tombs.  '^^'^'^ 
The  Wady  Hamfd  comes  down  from  Alma  to  the  sea  at  this  point,  but  the 
road  up  it  is  nearly  impracticable,  from  the  dense  jungle  of  bushes,  briers,  and 
niins  which  choke  this  romantic  valley.  An  aqueduct  once  led  the  water  from 
Keba  Hamill  to  Em  el  'Amed,  but  it  has  long  since  been  broken.  One  may 
at  least  start  the  inquiry  whether  this  may  not  be  the  Amad  given  to  Asher 
by  Joshua^ 

The  coast  fr^m  this  place  bends  south-west  for  thirty  minutes  to  Khan  en  Khan  ea 
Kakdra,  east  of  which  is  a  village  of  the  same  name ;  and  on  the  shore  stands  ^^**'*' 
one  of  St.  Helen's  towers,  in  good  preservation,  tenanted  by  flocks  below,  and 
hawks  and  owls  abova    From  this  khan  the  road  lies  along  the  shore  west- 
ward for  a  mile,  and  then  rising  over  Cape  en  Naki^ra,  descends  deeply  to  the 
bea,  where  the  mountain  terminates  in  bold  and  picturesque  precipices.    After 
crossing  a  wady  on  an  old  Roman  bridge  half  broken  away,  the  path  ascends 
by  a  most  viUanous  track  for  half  an  hour,  to  the  ancient  tower  called  Mushei- 
rifeh.    The  entire  cape  is  about  seven  miles  across,  and  has  three  distinct  pro- 
montories :  the  first,  the  real  Ladder,  or  Scala  Tyrionum,  which  does  not  pro-  Scaia 
jcct  into  the  sea  more  than  a  mile  beyond  the  general  line  of  the  coast ;  the  Ty>«oniim 
teoond  is  Ras  en  Kakilra ;  and  the  last  is  Ras  el  Musheirifeh,  which  is  the  Mu^iia- 
highest  of  ail,  and  shows  boldest  toward  the  sea,  and  hence  has  been  often  con-  ^''^^ 
f>  unded  with  the  true  "  Scala."    This  Musheirifeh,  with  the  noble  fountains  at 
iu  base  of  the  same  name,  I  am  disposed  to  indentify  with  the  Misrephoth- 
m.aim  (waters  of  Misrephoth),  to  which  that  part  of  the  Canaanitish  host  which  Mitire- 
came  from  Dor,  etc.,  fled  from  the  battle  of  Merom ;  *  and  I  do  this,  notwith-  p'*®**" 
.Htanding  the  contradictory  renderings  of  these  words  in  the  margin  of  our 
Bibles,  and  all  other  philological  criticisms  whatsoever.     The  ancient  and 
DiiNlem  names  are  nearly  identical  in  form,  and  I  believe  in  signification,  and 
K>th  were  suggested  by  the  bright  and  glowing  colour  of  those  magnificent 
clifls  which  overhang  the  sea ;  and  any  one  who  will  study  the  route  which  the 
division  of  Jabin's  army  that  came  from  Dor  must  have  taken  to  escape 
J<>6hQa'8  troops  and  reach  home,  will  see  that  this  is  the  spot  where  they 
«ould  most  likely  first  find  a  safe  and  convenient  halting-place  on  the  shore. 
The  difficult  pass,  commanded  by  a  castle,  where  the  present  Burj  stands, 
noutd  be  an  eflectoal  barrier  against  their  enemies ;  and  the  plain  below,  in  pos- 
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place  for  them  to  rest  and  refreah  thenuelveB  after  the  fiitigaea  of  thai  dise- 
trooa  day.  Let  Musheirifeh^  therefore,  stand  for  Miarephotfa. 
Below  the  old  caatle  are  picturesque  cares,  into  whidi  the  wttvea  tnmbk 
SiraiiKe  with  tremendous  uproar,  and  above  one  of  them  is  a  long  inaoriptko.  I  once 
xntcnp.  descended  the  face  of  the  diff  to  the  shore,  and  by  creeping  along  a  shelf  of 
'^°'  the  rock  several  hundred  feet  long,  and  not  more  than  six  inches  wide,  I  got 
within  a  few  yards  of  this  inscription.  I  had  tried  to  reach  it  by  boat  several 
times,  but  the  sea  was  always  too  rough.  The  result  of  this  doaer  study  left 
roe  in  doubt  whether,  after  all,  it  was  not  one  of  those  unaccountable  tteakM  <i 
Nature,  whose  hand  seems  occasionally  to  sketch  and  scribble  on  the  wild  di& 
of  the  mountains,  as  if  on  purpose  to  puzzle  antiquarian  savants.  If  writiii^ 
it  be,  there  was  a  surface  about  fifteen  feet  square  covered  with  some  fifty  lines, 
of  the  same  length  originally,  but  many  of  them  now  partially  worn  away.  It 
is  either  Cofic  of  a  very  large  pattern,  and  somewhat  involved,  or  it  ia  Kgyptaaa 
hieroglyphics— possibly  placed  there  when  the  kings  of  Egypt  hdd  Ptolema^ 
Ibrahim  Pasha,  the  latest  Egyptian  potentate  in  possession  of  Acre,  oame  to 
this  place  in  a  boat  with  a  company  of  French  savants,  but  neither  coold  thet 
get  near  enough  to  make  anything  out  of  it  If  it  is  a  freak  of  Nature,  it  is 
one  of  the  strangest,  and,  at  any  rate,  I  hope  some  man  of  means  and  letsore 
will  ere  long  solve  the  mystery.  He  should  have  two  boats,  with  ladders^  an«i 
means  to  suspend  a  scaffolding  of  some  sort  or  other  down  the  face  of  the  dif^; 
and,  above  all,  the  day  must  be  absolutely  calm. 

I  found  thousands  of  petrified  star-fish  mingled  in  the  white  rock  of  the  diffs, 
like  colossal  plums  in  a  mountain  of  pudding.  They  seemed  to  be  about  equally 
diffused  through  the  entire  thickness  of  the  cape.    The  rock  is  intensdy  hard 
and  white  as  snow. 
zib^-  From  the  fountains  at  the  foot  of  Musheirifeh  it  is  an  hour  to  Ztb^  the 

Achzib  modem  representative  of  ancient  Achzib,^  the  Ecdippa  of  Roman  geograpbeis. 
The  River  Kiim  enters  the  sea  near  Zib.  The  village  stands  on  a  mound, 
mainly  of  rubbish;  and  it  has  evident  traces  of  antiquity  about  it,  though  it 
could  never  have  been  a  laige  city.  The  shore  opens  into  small  creeka,  which 
afford  a  partial  shdter  for  boats ;  and  this  was  probably  the  reason  for  building 
a  city  at  this  point  A  grove  of  palm-trees,  sheltering  pyramids  of  bee-hives, 
will  attract  attention  as  the  traveller  hastens  on  to  join  the  regular  road  to 
Acre  at  el  Milzrah,  where  he  will  be  sure  to  rest  and  regale  himself  with 
oranges,  good  water,  and  fine  scenery.  He  will  there  have  an  exceUent  view 
of  the  great  aqueduct  which  conveys  water  from  Kabeiy  to  Acre.  In  half  an 
hour  more  he  will  be  at  the  Behajeh,  the  delightful  but  dilapidated  palace  of 
Abdallah  Pasha,  which  our  friend  Jimmal  has  just  purchased  for  sixty  thousand 
piastres.  This  is^o  miles  from  Acre.  The  whole  distance  from  Tyre  is  about 
twenty-eight  miles.    And  now  for  your  story. 
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Welly  Bfler  partiDg  from  yoa  at  Romelsh,  we  ascended  a  wady  aouthward,  obaptiii 
•mlled  Kntamone,  far  half  an  boor,  to  a  fountain,  with  an  old  castle  on  the  hill     ^^'- 
'afft  Off  it,  all  of  the  same  name.    The  ooontiy  thereaboats  is  densely  wooded,  Katu- 
Old  extremely  beantifiil,  and,  on  that  morning  at  least,  alive  with  flocks  and  »<»& 
lerds  under  the  care  of  their  shepherda    It  also  abonnds,  I  was  told,  with 
ieopaxds^  wolves,  wild  boars,  gazelles,  doves,  partridges,  and  almost  every 
rarietf  of  birds  foond  in  this  country.    It  was  once  densely  peopled,  too;  for 
Mohamined,  who  seemed  to  be  perfectly  at  home  there,  gave  me  a  long  list  of 
ruins  with  outiandish  names,  which  I  did  not  venture  to  write.    We  climbed 
Of  it  of  Wady  Kutamone  by  a  steep  path  through  most  charming  oak  groves, 
and  immediately  descended  into  another,  called  Bukra,  which  united  below 
with  Wady  el  Kttm.    From  the  top  of  the  next  ridge  we  saw  a  castle  called  wady  ei 
Deir,  but  as  it  lay  out  of  our  line  to  the  west,  we  did  not  visit  it  ^^"^ 

I  did  on  one  of  my  trips  through  that  region,  and  found  two  villages,  in  both 
of  which  are  remains  of  antiquity.  The  fuU  name  is  Deir  el  Easy,  to  distin- 
guish it  from  another  Deir  farther  south.  The  eastern  part  of  the  place  is 
mainly  built  within  an  ancient  fort,  some  four  hundred  feet  square,  in  its  pre- 
sent form  apparently  Saiacenia  From  thence  I  descended  into  Wady  el  Eilm, 
down  a  romantic  path  some  fourteen  hundred  feet,  and  then  toiled  out  of  it 
again  to  Tarshf  ha— a  feat  which  took  me  two  hours  to  accomplish. 

We  looked  into  it,  and  wisely  kept  round  to  the  east,  where  it  is  less  pro- 
found, and,  passing  Haifush,  came  to  a  considerable  place,  whose  name  I 
s(«Ued  Sehemoita.  We  now  had  Tarshiha  in  a  vale  to  the  north-west  of  us ; 
and  in  an  hour  more  we  stopped  to  rest  and  lunch  at  Yanoah,  which  I  took  to  be 
very  ancient  Descending  from  thence  to  the  plain,  we  reached  Acre  just 
before  sunset,  having  been  nine  hours  in  the  saddle.  Thus  ends  my  brief  story. 
And  in  good  time,  for  we  now  commence  to  climb  the  mountain  to  Jiddin, 
vhose  castle  sits  proudly  above  us,  as  if  in  defiance  of  all  enemies,  and  the 
nature  of  the  path  forbids  further  conversation.  But,  before  we  b^n  the 
ascent,  let  me  caU  your  attention  to  that  village  on  the  left.  It  is ' Amkah,  'Amkah  or 
rapposed  to  mark  the  site  of  the  Emek  given  to  Asher.^  The  radicals  are  the  ^™^ 
«ame  in  both  Hebrew  and  Arabic 

Here  we  are  at  last,  before  the  castle  of  Jiddin;  no  great  affair  alter  all,  and  CuUe  oi 
ftt  from  equalling  the  promise  that  beckoned  us  on  from  the  plain.  This  is  ^^^^ 
owing  to  its  position  on  the  bold  swell  of  the  mountain  facing  the  sea,  and  with 
«le^  wadies  on  both  sides.  This  modem  castle  was  obviously  built  on  the  site 
'if  one  more  ancient,  and  was,  no  doubt,  an  important  place.  Dr.  Robinson 
AYiggests  that  this  wady  may  be  the  Jiphthah-el  mentioned  by  Joshua  as 
hekmging  to  Asher;  but  I  think  this  can  scarcely  be  so.  Jiphthah-el  was 
Urther  south. 

The  castle  need  not  detain  us  long.    In  its  present  form  it  was  built  by 
I^^  d  'Amer,  who  preceded  Jezzar  Pasha  in  Acre— abolit  a  hundred  years 
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PAKT  ago.  It  is  like  that  of  Shem'a,  eioept  that  here  there  we  more  tnoee  of  loti-j 
"*  quity.  It  is  not  easy  to  see  any  motive  for  bailding  a  castle  at  this  spot  Tfai 
poaition  is  not  strong,  and  there  is  neither  great  road  nor  villagey  nor  even  a 
fountain  of  water  near  it  The  view  over  the  plain,  however,  is  moat  beaoti- 
ful,  and  it  might  have  been  designed  as  a  sort  of  health-retreat  f6r  the  pasioi 
in  those  days  when  castles  were  necessary  to  safety.  Like  all  other  castlei  m 
Syria,  this  has  been  suffered  to  fall  into  decay,  and  the  only  inhabitants  aie 
these  crabbed  and  sinister  Arabs,  their  flodu,  and  their  dogs.  These  invite  us 
to  be  gone,  and  so  does  the  declining  sun,  for  if  we  return  to  Acre  by  Kaboy, 
we  have  no  time  to  spare.  The  path  leads  down  the  mountains  diago&ally 
toward  the  north-west,  over  a  wild  rocky  r^on  for  fifty  minutes.   Sudi  tracts 

wtar.       are  called  toaar  by  the  Arabs,  and  the  same  word  occurs  very  often  in  the 

XMr,  or  Bible,  and  doubtless  it  indicates  the  same  sort  of  country.  Thus  David,  at 
'^^  the  instance  of  the  prophet  Gad,  departed  from  the  hold  of  Mizpeh  of  MosK 
and  came  into  the  *'  forest"  (yaar  or  waar)  of  Hareth.^  And  again :  the 
great  battle  against  Absalom  was  in  the  *'  wood"  (yoor)  of  Ephraim;  and  this 
yaar  devoured  more  people  that  day  than  the  sword  devoured.^  These  waan 
are  not  pleasant,  open  forests,  for  the  ground  is  too  rocky  for  that — rodcs  piled 
in  horrid  confusion,  and  covered  with  prickly  oak  and  other  thoroy  oof^cp, 
which  confound  the  unhappy  traveller  who  gets  entangled  among  them.  The 
natives,  .when  they  wish  to  deter  you  finom  attempting  a  given  road,  about  ia 
your  ear  Waar,  troar,  with  a  harah,  guttural  emphasiB,  which  bitter  experi- 
ence has  taught  me  always  to  respect.  Nothing  is  more  impracticable  than 
these  stony,  thorny  waars,  and  I  can  readily  believe  that  such  a  "  wood**  would 
devour  more  of  a  routed  army  than  the  sword  of  the  victors.  And  now, 
ebcaped  from  our  own  waar,  we  descend  into  this  beautiful  vale  of  Kiixrona 
which  comes  rambling  down  from  Tarshiha  and  M* alia.  In  the  difia  higher  up 
the  country  a  little  animal  abounds,  called  senaniir,  a  kind  of  marten,  not 
foimd  anywhere  else  in  Syria,  I  am  told.  What  rich  fields  of  wheat !  and 
they  spread  down  the  widening  wady  to  Kabery  yonder  on  the  edge  of  the 

Toanuini.  phun.  There  are  two  great  fountains  in  the  village,  one  of  which  is  led  directly 
into  the  aqueduct,  and  never  pauses  until  it  reaches  the  courts  in  Acre.  The 
other  is  elevated  in  a  birkeh,  like  those  at  Ras  el  'Ain,  and  drives  the  mills 
that  are  built  against  it.  The  cluster  of  hamlets  below  bears  the  name  of 
Nahr  (river),  and  abounds  in  mills,  orchards,  and  vegetable  gardens.    Kear  it 

AqaeJnct.  is  sceu  the  fine  of  an  ancient  aqueduct,  covered  with  immense  masses  of  tufa, 
which  not  only  proclaim  the  antiquity  of  the  work,  but  also  inform  us  that 
this  water,  like  that  at  Ras  el '  Ain,  is  far  from  pure.  The  people  say  that  this 
aqueduct  was  built  by  Jezzar  Pasha,  and  destroyed  by  Bonaparte — ^both  incor- 
rect. It  was  a  ruin  ages  before  Jezzar,  and  Bonaparte  never  destroyed  such 
works.  It  can  be  traced  along  under  Sheikh  DsM  and  Ghabstyeh,  and  thence 
in  a  direct  lii)e  toward  Acre.    The  present  aqueduct  was  made,  it  is  said,  by 
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ilettnan  Pasbft,  and  is  therefore  not  fifty  years  old    This  is  donbtfol ;  he  ohaftbb 
rrhaps   only  repaired  it     It  mns  much  lower  down  the  plain  than  the     ^*'' 
icient  caniJ.    This  entire  region,  both  in  the  plain  and  on  the  mountains,  is 
11  of  ruins,  which  I  once  examined,  but  they  are  not  historically  important, 
*  far  as  is  known,  and  we  have  no  time  to  devote  to  them  to-day. 
The  distance  from  this  to  Acre  is  not  far  from  ten  miles,  and  my  aneroid 
ives  one  hundred  and  seventy  feet  as  the  elevation  above  the  sea— quite  suffi- 
eiit  to  carry  the  water  over  the  walls,  and  to  the  tops  of  the  highest  houses 
1  the  city. 

We  shall  return  by  BtLssa,  and  thus  take  a  look  into  the  north-west  comer  Bfiaaa. 
i  this  great  plain.    It  abounds  in  antiquities  beyond  most  parts  even  of  this 
and  of  ruins.    We  shall  find  the  explanation  of  these  old  quarries  on  the  hill 
A)ove  us.    This  daughter  of  Jabal  says  those  neaxest  remains  are  called 
shwoisertyeh— a  very  hard  word,  and  apparently  foreign. 
Wh  J  call  this  curly-headed  Bedawy  by  that  name  ? 

The  Bihle  says  that  Jabal  was  the  father  of  such  as  dwell  in  tents,  and  of  "  Fmher- 
Mtch  as  have  cattle.^    Now  she  dwells  in  one  of  those  goat-hair  tents  on  the 
Miountain  side,  and  she  is  tending  this  drove  of  poverty-smitten  cattla    This 
Biblical  form  of  expression  is  very  common.    Any  one  who  should  now  invent 
tents,  or  the  custom  of  living  in  tents,  would  be  called  the  father  not  only  of 
tents,  but  also  of  tent-dwelling ;  indeed  the  Arabs  call  a  person  distinguished 
for  any  peculiarity  the  father  of  it.    Thus,  a  man  with  an  uncommon  beard  is 
bamed  abu  d&in—fAtheT  of  a  beard;  and  I  have  often  heard  myself  called 
*'f>n  fon^^a— father  of  a  saucepan— because  the  boys  in  the  street  fancied  that 
luy  hat  resembled  that  black  article  of  kitchen  furniture.    And  now  we  are 
among  the  ruins  of  Shwoizeriyeh :  look  closely  to  your  path  if  you  would  not 
plunge  headlong  into  an  old  cistern.    These  ancient  sites  are  perfectly  honey- 
cumbed  with  them.    This  entire  region  above  us  is  covered  with  ruined  sites, 
aniong  which  I  have  spent  days  of  agreeable  excitement,  first  and  last ;  but 
there  are  no  names  of  historic  notoriety,  and  therefore  we  shall  pass  them  by 
without  notice.    We  wUl  now  cross  this  Wady  el  KOm,  and  ride  up  to  that  tui  co- 
column,  which  stands  like  a  solitary  sentinel  of  by-gone  generations.    It  has  ^^"^^ 
maintained  its  lonely  watch  over  the  plain  for  at  least  two  thousand  years. 
The  shaft  is  composed  of  ten  pieces,  each  three  feet  thick,  and  hence  it  is 
iKiity  feet  long,  standing  on  a  base  ten  feet  high  and  nine  feet  square.    The 
^tire  elevation  of  this  singular  column  is  therefore  forty  feet,  and  it  is  sixteen 
f<Bet  in  circumference.    Of  course  it  must  have  had  a  statue  or  something  else 
un  the  top,  to  give  it  symmetry,  but  what  that  was,  and  how  high,  no  one  can 
^;  nor  when,  by  whom,  or  for  what  it  was  erected.    Those  who  sought  to 
immoitalize  their  names  or  deeds  by  it  have  utterly  failed.    This  column  is 
now  called  HUmsin,  and  also  Minawat,  from  this  collection  of  ruins  in  its 
neighbourhood.    Scattered  over  this  bill  side  below  the  column  are  the  remains 
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of  a  large  town,  but  without  a  name.  From  this  to  Bttssa  is  a  little  more  Hjhi 
half  an  hour,  but  we  shall  not  go  any  fitrther  than  to  this  very  andeat  si^, 
called  'Ammartyeh,  from  which  much  of  the  stone  used  in  building  Btlta  hai 
been  quarried.  They  are  at  it  even  now,  and  you  see  in  tbia  spot  a  strikizij 
proof  of  extreme  antiquity.  These  men  are  digging  out  old  foundations  msx^ 
feet  deep  in  the  soil,  beneath  an  aged  olive-tree  which  they  are  undennini^^ 
Now  these  houses  were  ancient  ruins,  buried  thus  deep  under  nibbiah  ^/ •■> 
this  olive  could  have  been  planted,  and  the  tree  itself  is  many  hundred  jesr^ 
(lid.  There  is  another  very  large  ruin  in  the  valley  east  of  BOssa,  niki 
M'asf^ba,  from  which  marble  slabs  and  sarcophagi  are  also  quarried,  soiotr  >t 
which  have  Qreek  inscriptions.  And  still  farther  up  the  country  are  othtr 
sites  of  ancient  places,  which  I  have  examined  on  former  occasiona.  The  pa'.^i 
to  Alma  leads  over  that  rocky  mountain  to  the  north-east,  and  it  takes  a>«  .' 
an  hour  and  a  quarter  to  reach  it  But  now  for  Acre;  and  we  shall  find  <»'i7- 
selves  shut  out,  unless  we  put  our  steeds  to  ^e  gallop,  for  tbe  gate  doses  ^ 
sun-set,  and  waits  for  no  man. 

How  have  you  spent  your  time  in  Acre  ? 

When  not  confined  to  the  house  by  rain,  I  have  been  searching  rofrnd  tLe 
ruins  of  this  famous  fortress,  and  looking  into  its  singular  history.  I  find  veiy 
few  notices  of  it  in  the  Bible.  In  Judges  i.  31  it  is  said  that  Asber  did  n*>; 
'*  drive  out  tbe  inhabitants  of  Accho ;"  which  not  only  ascertains  the  hd  of  lU 
exutence  at  that  early  age,  but  also  that  it  belonged  to  Asher,  and  was  ti^< 
strong  to  be  subdued  by  that  tribe.  It  is  often  mentioned  in  the  apociyphal 
books  under  the  name  of  Ptolemais,  given  to  it  by  Ptolemy  Soter;  and  ia 
Acts  xxi.  7,  we  read  that  Paul  visited  it  on  his  way  from  Tyre  to  Cavaitra. 
These  are  dl  the  Biblical  notices  I  could  find. 

And  they  include  the  whole;  but  a  place  so  celebrated  in  general  history  is 
worthy  of  study  for  its  own  sake,  as  well  as  for  the  rank  it  so  long  held  as  the 
chief  city  on  this  coast.  But  it  would  take  a  volume  to  trace  out  its  manifoli 
vicissitudes  and  various  fortunes,— a  work  we  must  leave  to  historians  and  anti- 
quarians. That  extraordinary  young  man,  Hadrian  Reland,  has  culled  out  of 
ancient  authors  nearly  everything  that  has  come  down  to  our  time  about  Acrv. 
and  you  will  find  it  in  his  ** Palestina  lUustrata."  Perhaps  the  best  modem  ami- 
pend  of  her  history  is  that  of  Dr.  Kitto,  in  his  "  Biblical  Cydopsedia."  The 
article  on  Acre  seems  to  have  been  written  by  himself,  and,  notwithstanding 
the  care  and  research  bestowed  upon  it,  he  has  fallen  into  some  singular  blun- 
ders. He  says  that  the  mountains  of  Anti-Lebanon  are  seen  at  the  distance 
of  about  four  leagues  to  the  north !  North  of  Acre  there  is  nothing  but  the 
sea,  and  no  part  of  Anti-Lebanon  can  be  seen  from  it,  and  if  it  could,  it  would 
be  ten  leagues  instead  of  four.  The  bay  of  Acre  is  about  three  leagues  wide, 
as  he  says;  but "  two  leagues  in  depth"  is  a  very  equivocal  expression.  If  he 
means  to  measure  from  the  extreme  north-western  point  of  the  base  of  Camel 
to  the  mouth  of  the  Kishon,  it  may  be  four  miles,  but  at  Acre  the  distance  inward 
is  not  two.    Dr.  Kitto  is  also  mistaken  in  supposing  that  the  vaults  roentionviJ 
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'  aVIf.  Now  were  '^  designed  to  afford  oool  undei^gronnd  retreats  to  the  inhabi-  oHipriEt 
nts  during  the  heat  of  the  day  in  sammer."  No  such  practice  is  known  on  **'• 
lis  csoast.  The  heat  does  not  require  it,  and  the  climate  is  so  moist  that  even 
pper  rooms,  if  not  constantly  ventilated,  become  quickly  covered  with  mould, 
i«l  are  unfit  to  live  in.  It  is  true  that  at  Bagdat,  Mosul,  and  other  places 
.on^  the  valley  of  the  Tigris,  the  houses  are  constructed  with  a  sort  of  cellars 
illed  surdab,  to  which  the  inhabitants  retreat  during  the  day ;  but  then  the 
ir  ia  extremely  dry  there,  and  the  thermometer  ranges  thirty  degrees  higher 
ban  on  this  coast  In  this  country,  however,  castles,  and  nearly  all  sorts  of 
ulKlings,  are  erected  on  large  vaults,  and  these  lower  apartments  in  dwelling- 
lotises  are  used  for  winter,  not  for  summer.  As  soon  as  the  heat  begins,  the 
aiiiily  reopen  the  upper  storey,  which  has  been  partially  deserted  during  the 
old  months.  Such  speculations  as  the  above  mislead,  and  should  be  corrected; 
,hey  are  in  flat  contradiction  to  facts. 

Jeremiah  speaks  of  a  winter  house  in  which  Jehoiakim  sat  in  the  ninth  The  snm. 
month,  with  a  fire  before  him  on  the  hearth:^  and  Amos  mentions  both  winter  ™*^*' '"*^ 
ind  aummer  houses.'    Such  language  is  easily  understood  by  an  Oriental.    In  hoosei 
corainon  parlance,  the  lower  apartments  are  simply  d  heU^iht  house ;  the 
upper  is  the  uUtyth^  which  is  the  summer  house.    Every  respectable  dwelling 
\vBA  both,  and  they  are  familiarly  called  belt  shetawy  and  beit  setfy—mnttT 
aiid  summer  house.    If  these  are  on  the  same  storey,  then  the  external  and  airy 
a|)artn)ent  is  the  summer  housey  and  that  for  winter  is  the  interior  and  more 
sheltered  room.    It  is  rare  to  meet  a  family  that  has  an  entirely  separate 
dwelling  for  summer.    King  Jehoiakim  was  therefore  sitting  in  one  of  the 
inner  apartments  of  his  palace,  I  suppose,  when  he  cut  up  Jeremiah's  pro- 
phetic roll  with  his  penknife,  and  cast  it  into  the  fire. 

A  hoet  of  travellers  have  spoken  of  Acre,  and  such  works  on  the  Crusades 
as  Michand*s  six  volumes  of  rather  confused  annals  enter  largely  into  her 
fortunes  during  tiie  Middle  Ages.  It  was  the  last  point  surrendered  by  the  siesei. 
Knights  of  St.  John,  from  whom  it  took  the  name  of  St.  Jean  d'Acre.  They 
gave  it  up  to  the  Sultan  of  Egypt  in  a.d.  1291,  and  thus  ended  the  anomalotis 
and  wonderfhl  kingdom  of  the  Franks  in  Palestine  During  my  time  it  was 
liesieged  for  six  months  by  Ibrahim  Pasha,  and  when  I  visited  it  soon  after  he 
had  taken  it,  the  whole  pbice  was  a  mass  of  ruins.  But  he  immediately  set 
about  repairing  and  fortifying  it,  and  continued  this  work  during  the  whole 
time  he  held  possession  of  Syria.  It  was  blown  to  pieces  by  the  British  fleet 
on  November  3d,  1840,  and  again  have  the  walls  and  casUes  been  repaired 
with  great  industry,  and  are  now  stronger,  perhaps,  than  ever.  But  much  of 
the  interior  is  in  ruins,  and  will  probably  remain  so^  at  least  until  a  change  of 
dynasty  brings  in  better  times. 

I  have  been  round  the  fortifications,  and  estimate  theur  circuit  at  about  two  Fonisra- 
snd  a  half  miles.    They  seem  to  me  to  be  skilfully  planned,  and  very  sub-  ^^'^ 
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briagtiwir  enmao  to  faeir  ^xmie. 

aJL  onee  bj  ofcnrfadmiiig  oUm,    Tfau 

WW  ac«e  hw  Sbjpijcd  aad  Xa(aer  m  184QL    The  iramber  of  pieoei  of  dB  Hsta 

■  MauiT4M.b«t  Mortoftbemareof  mioyiirfienarcfainttler.aDdtfaecKn^R^ 

AR c«d aftd nckccy.   Tbeyvoold be cfvoy little temoe in actaaloombttt  Ooa 

favge  brcfue  fMMm,  MwiMiifiii^  tbe  haibofury  Is  tiiig  mmmwhaX  taJtmad 

L<(w:  **Uli2Bft  nbo  icgaBL*    AIm!  vben  tbcy  begin  thdr  '^Iwt  aip- 

^t,*  aB^«ee»,  Dentil  OB  In  pele  bone  goei  forth  to  alaj,  and  bellfelkYi 
after  to  tkrvoz.  The  fiYtiScatioai  on  the  land  aide  are  almoat  ooDoenled  bj 
nisuzmbi j-cc€iil9nic<Bd  giacia  wiihoat  and  beyond  the  deep  ditch  which  rcci 
rraad  the  «a«L  Tbe  piftringa  lor  cumoa  are  ao  placed  aa  to  sweep  every  ap- 
pr:«ch ;  and  if  Rohia  Pasha  had  been  pennitted  to  complete  the  foane,  i? 
which  be  intenied  to  anke  Acre  an  iiland,  bj  joining  the  sen  fiom  the  nonh- 
veit  c/ the  dtj  to  the  bay  at  the  aooth-entt  of  it,  the  defences  woold  have  bets 
neariy  imprcsnaUe.  Tbe  dittanrr  acroa  ii  mall,  aa  the  sea  comes  round  the 
c^>  m  nocth-weBt  earner  for  a  comiderable  part  cf  the  way.  In  het.  Acre  has  tbe 
■*^  bay  en  the  aooth-esst  and  aooth,  and  the  aea  on  the  west  and  north-west ;  a 
poutxti  weQ  adaplwii  for  aitioog  fort,  which  has alwajs  been  ita  distingoishii!: 
chancteriiSic,  and  u  m  now.  It  baa  no  aooxoe  of  life  or  prosperity  bat  wfaa: 
it  dependent  on  its  militaiy  occnpation,  and  its  manners  and  mnnidpnl  regobt- 
tkns  are  governed  by  the  rigid  lawsof  war.  There  is  bat  one  gate  on  the  lasd 
skie,  dLiifuUy  placed  at  the  water's  edge  on  the  sonth-east  angle  and  stiongi^ 
defeoded.  Aseagatekadstothediii^Mnginthehaiboar;  andbothareahatat 
sonseL  To  one  coming  toward  Acre  acroas  tiie  plain,  ita  siu&ee  aeems  ocm- 
skierably  efemted  above  the  general  levd,  and  the  ^»pearanoe  ia  rather 
imposing.  This  elevatK»i  is  owing  to  the  aocamnlation  of  rubbiah  during  iu 
long  life  of  wars,  desolations,  and  reeonstractiona.  The  modern  dtj,  with  all 
its  works,  stands  on  the  raiaa  of  many  generationa. 

At  the  sammer  palace  of  Abdallah  Paaba,  called  el  Bebajeh,  aze  some 
gaidena  and  olive  groves.  A  few  palms  snd  other  trees  sre  seen  st  Tell  eJ 
Fakbar,  a  short  distance  sooth-east  of  the  gste,  and  aome  fruit  orchards  and 
vegetable  gardens  are  cottivated  along  the  low  banks  of  the  Ksamsny.  Other- 
wise the  soxTonndings  of  Acre  sre  voy  nsked  snd  munteresting.  It  was  nvf 
slways  ao^  even  in  modern  times,  if  we  are  to  bdieve  the  travdlers  who  have 
qioken  of  it  Three  things  act  together  to  keep  down  Acre :  its  mHitarr 
diaracter,the  unbealthiness  of  the  climate,and  the  shallowness  andinsecorit/ 
iiMiiia  of  the  haiboor.  Khaife  is,  to  a  great  degree,  free  from  these  drawbacka,  aoU 
will  probably  lead  away  neariy  all  the  trade  from  Acre.  Indeed,  it  has  done 
this  already,  and  the  merdiants  who  reside  in  Acre  are  obliged  to  have  their 
booses  for  business  in  Khaife. 

In  the  distribation  of  the  land  msde  by  Joshna,  Acre  was  given  to  Asber. 
Can  you  draw  the  boondaiy  of  this  tribe  with  any  d^pree  of  certain^  I 

Not  at  aU.    It  had  Gaimel,  which  seems  to  have  belonged,  in  part  at  least 
to  Zebuhm,  on  the  sonth,  Kaphtali  on  the  east,  and  the  sea-board  on  the  west. 
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»ut  we  muBt  leave  a  large  onoertain  margin  between  what  we  know  belonged  ohaptbb 
[>  Naphtali,  and  what  was  certainly  the  territory  of  Asher.    And  so  also     ^^'- 
Lsher  and  Zebolun  met  in  the  valley  of  Jiphthah-el,  which  may  have  been 
his  wady  of  the  Kishon  ;  bnt  this  is  quite  uncertain. 

The  reason  why  the  boundaries  of  the  different  tribes  were  so  eccentric  Boon- 
^riginalljy  and  are  now  so  difficult  to  foUow,  was,  that  the  'Mots"  were  not  ^^.^ 
neted  out  according  to  geographical  lines,  but  lands  of  certain  cities  lying  more  how  irra- 
or  less  oontiguous  were  assigned  to  each  tribe  as  its  inheritance.    These  cities  v^^- 
were  the  ci^itals  of  small  prindpalities  or  districts,  just  as  Tibnin,  and  HtLnin, 
and  Bint  Jebail,  eta,  are  now.    The  territory  of  one  might  extend  &r  to  the 
eaat  of  the  dty,  that  of  the  next  to  the  west,  eta    Suppose  two  such  cities 
f>n  the  eastern  border  of  Asher,  for  example :  the  line  might  lie  along  the 
edge  of  the  plain  of  Acre,  and  thns  include  all  the  land  belonging  to  the  first, 
and  then  it  must  be  drawn  eastward  Ui  up  the  mountains  in  a  most  eceentric 
compass  to  emlvace  all  the  territory  appertaining  to  the  next,  and  so  on 
throughout.   Thus  it  is  possible  that  G&biil,  and  'Umka,  and  Oosa,  and  Eanah, 
all  lay  along  the  eastern  border  of  Asher.    And  thns  it  would  happen  that  a 
village  on  the  border  of  the  plain  would  belong  to  Naphtali,  and  the  next  one, 
far  east  and  on  the  mountains,  to  Asher.    The  coast  was  in  the  hands  of  Acre, 
Achzib,  Tyre,  and  Sidon,  which  the  Asherites  could  never  conquer.    There 
remains,  therefore,  generally  the  hills  sloping  toward  the  sea,  with  so  much 
of  the  plains  as  they  could  subdue.    Joeepfaus  is  even  more  indefinite  than 
Joshua.    He  says,  '^  The  tribe  of  Aser  had  that  part  which  was  called  the  Asher. 
valUy,  for  tudi  it  tpos,  and  all  that  part  which  lay  over  against  Sidon.    The 
city  Aser  belonged  to  their  share,  which  is  also  named  Actipus."    Now  there 
is  no  valley  to  correspond  to  this  description.    The  plain  of  Acre  is  full  twenty 
miles  long,  and  the  upper  part  of  this,  with  the  east^n  hills,  we  know  formed 
a  laige  part  of  Asher's  *'  lot"    But  a  plain  is  not  a  valley.    Farther  north 
tbey  doubtless  possessed  the  great  promontory  called  the  Ladder  of  Tyre, 
which  is  about  a  thousand  feet  high  and  eight  miles  across,  and  was  crowded 
with  towns  and  cities  as  it  is  now  with  ruins.    Still  fiurther  on,  in  the  same 
direction,  they  had  what  is  called  Sahil  Kanah— the^in  of  Kanah—induding 
the  hiUs  and  the  eastern  maigin  of  the  plain  of  Tyre  to  the  River  Kasimieh,  in 
length  about  sixteen  miles,  and  in  breadth  probably  not  more  than  eight    If 
tbey  croflsed  the  Kasimieh  so  as  to  possess  the  parts  over  against  Sidon,  as  boqu-    • 
Josepbus  says,  then  they  had  the  hill  country  now  called  Shumar,  and  parts  ^^''^^ 
of  the  districts  of  Shukif  and  Tififah,  above  Sidon.    This  would  give  a  length 
of  not  less  than  sixty  miles,  with  a  mean  breadth  of  ten  or  twelve,  but  it  is  in 
no  proper  sense  a  valley. 

Joeepbns  was  probably  acquainted  personally  with  only  that  part  of  Asher 
which  extended  along  the  east  side  of  the  phiin  of  Acre,  terminating  at  the 
sea  near  Buij  el  Musheirifeh.  This  tract,  seen  from  tbe  neighbouring  heights 
of  Qalilee,  would  look  like  a  vaOey,  for  a  line  of  low  sand  hills  begins  in  front 
of  Acre  at  Tell  el  Fakbar,  and  runs  parallel  to  the  coast  northward  to  Nahr  el 
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PART     Kftrn,  in  the  viciiiitj  of  ZiK    The  phuii  between  tiiis  nod  the  hillB  cf  QiQe» 
"•      fonned  a  viliubla  pert  of  Ashei^s  <'  lot,**  and  might  hMO  beeD  cdDed  a 
Then  xemarki  aboat  boondariei  majsnfBoe  onoe  for  aU.    It  ib  no>w 
impoeaible  to  draw  lines  around  the  aepaiala  lote  vith  any  degna  of 
Their  general  positions  with  leUtion  to  each  other,  howef«r,  em  be 
tained  with  sofficient  exactness  for  all  important  pniposee  in  tibo  atodj  J 
Biblical  geography. 
I  have  one  more  UMjoiry  beCoie  yon  drop  the  snbjeoL    The  ee>bo»d  tna 
z«biiiiiiL    Acre  to  8idon  belonged  to  Asher,  and  the  lot  of  Zebolnn  extended  easilwarl 
toward  Tabor.    Kow,  how  do  yon  reconcile  this  with  the  prophecy  ai  Jaosb  i-i 
Qenesis  xiix.  13 :  "  Zebnlon  shall  dwell  at  the  haten  of  the  aesi  and  he  ahai^ 
be  for  a  haven  of  ships,  otu^Au  (orclsr  sAoff  be  wnio  Zidonf** 
A  Scrip.       There  is,  in  fact,  an  apparent  contrsdidion  here  between  prophecy  mad  hv»- 
ture  diffl.  ^^  which  I  haTO  not  seen  explained,  or  even'notioed  by  oidinaiy  oomipflDti- 
'^'       tork    That  the  territory  of  Zebulun  did  not  readi  to  the  city  of  Sdoe  k$ 
certain.    Perhaps  the  following  considerations  may  reocmcile  the  prophecy  of 
the  dying  patriarch  with  the  subsequent  bistCHy  and  home  of  Zebolnn  z  Jntke 
time  ofJaeob^  and  at  the  distance  of  Sgjpt,  Zidon  was  the  representetm  oi 
all  Phoenicia.    She  was,  in  fact,  the  mother  of  that  people,  and  waa  no  ^okcs 
of  by  Homer  several  hundred  years  after  the  death  of  Jacob.    Homer  does  tt4 
speak  of  Acbzib,  or  Acre,  or  Dor,  but  only  of  Zidon,  when  he  has  orrnaion  tn 
mention  this  country.    But  Phcenicia,  or  Sidonia  if  jou  please^  extended 
south  of  Acrt^  and  Zebulun  bordered  on  the  sea  for  a  considerable  distaiN:^ 
aloog  that  part  of  the  coast ;  Jacob,  therefore,  spoke  according  to  the  leoeived 
geography  of  his  time,  but  with  prophetic  brevity  mentioned  only  the  parent 
city.    When,  however,  Joshua,  several  hundred  years  later,  came  to  divide 
the  country  between  the  tribes,  it  became  necessary  to  specify  the  saboidinata 
places,  and  no  doubt  some  of  the  cities  south  of  Sidon  had  by  that  time  risen 
to  importance,  and  might  well  give  name  to  the  coast  in  their  vidnity ;  at  all 
events,  Joshua  was  obliged  to  mention  them  in  defining  the  limits  of  the  tnbes. 
Hence,  though  Zebulun  touched  the  sea  £fur  south  of  the  city  of  Sidon,  yet 
*'  his  haven  of  ships"  was  actually  a  part  of  the  general  coast  of  Sidonia  when 
Jacob  gave  forth  his  prophecy.    Nor  is  it  at  all  improbable  that  the  ierriit>ry 
of  Sidon  did  originally  extend  southward  to  where  Zebulun  had  his  border  at 
the  sea,  thus  meeting  the  very  letter  of  the  promise. 
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DvR  friends  accompany  ua  to  Khaifa  and  Carmel  this  morning,  and  we  may 
anticipate  m  pleasant  ride  round  the  head  of  this  bay. 
What  dark  and  sluggiah  stream  is  this  we  are  approaching  7 
It  is  the  Nahr  Kaaman—- the  Belns,  which  Pliny  says  has  its  origin  in  a  RiTcr 
lake  called  Cenderia.    He  speaks  of  its  insalubrity,  and  no  doubt  the  fevers  '^"^ 
^hich  afflict  Acre  have  their  origin  in  the  marshes  of  this  stream.    It  rises 
below  Sheta  'Amr  in  laige  fountains,  now  called  Kurdany,  which  drive  a  num- 
ber of  mills.    This  Eiu'dany  is  doubtless  Pliny's  Cendevia.    It  is,  in  fact,  a 
large  marsh,  called  a  lake  by  the  same  sort  of  courtesy  that  dignifies  this  brook 
with  the  name  of  river.    The  evil  qualities  of  the  water,  and  also  its  dark 
colour,  aie  derived  from  the  marshes  at  the  head  of  it    1  came  near  being 
swamped  in  its  fathomless  depths  of  mire.    The  lake  is  madej  like  that  of 
Hums  on  the  Orontes,  by  a  strong  and  ancient  dam  across  the  lower  end  of 
the  marehes.    The  whole  area  may  be  three  miles  in  circuit,  and  the  river  at 
the  mills  is  quite  as  laige  as  here  at  the  sea.    The  entire  length  is  not  more 
than  six  miles.    It  is  pleasant  to  be  able  to  confirm  the  statement  a  Pliny 
about  this  lake,  for  its  existence  has  been  denied  by  modem  travellers. 

Phny  repeats  the  story  about  the  discovery  of  glass  by  sailors  cooking  their 
dinner  on  the  sand  at  the  mouth  of  this  river.    What  have  you  to  say  to  that  ? 

When  descending  from  Terka  to  Acre  several  years  ago,  I  noticed  that  the  D\aenrerj 
rock  for  many  miles  had  a  vitreous  appearance,  as  if  it  had  actually  been  ^t>^»^ 
fmdted  in  some  grand  furnace  of  nature,  and  needed  only  to  be  melted  over 
again  and  refined  to  make  it  genuine  gkss.  The  idea  occurred  to  me  at  the 
time,  that  the  disintegration  of  this  vitreous  rock  might  have  furnished  the 
glassy  particles  in  the  bed  of  the  Belus  and  other  brooks  which  fall  into  the 
eea  along  this  part  of  the  coast,  and  which  first  led  to  the  discovery  of  glass ; 
or,  if  these  BaUoiB  supported  their  sauce-pans  on  pieces  of  rock  placed  round 
the  fire,  they  might  have  melted  so  as  to  give  the  first  hint  which  led  to  the 
diMOvery.   The  story  may  therefbre  have  some  foundation  in  fact 
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nit  aady  beidi,  10  mooth  and  nlidyii  one  of  the  fineit  plaeei  mih 
vorid  Cor  m  gdkp,  uid  then  ii  alvrnji  mnethiog  ezhilatmtiQg  in  m  nde  rooK 
B.7^  tiie  bead  of  ihii  bi^.  The  dtj  behind ;  Omnd,  with  ite  hoij  tnditiou,  c 
front ;  the  kmg  reach  of  pofectlylefel  ihore,  with  men  and  «*>'-***»  dimiDiih 
ing  in  the  diatanoe  either  way  down  to  the  aiae  of  kittena ;  the  bn»d  u« 
opening  oat  upon  the  bonndkai  aea,  with  iti  boats  and  ahipa  ;  theae  asfe^ 
downa,  with  featheiy  reeda  ninning  Cw  inland,  the  choaenretztat  of  wild  butn 
and  wild  Aiaba,— all  eombine  to  excite  the  mind  and  enliven  the  spizitL 

Then  there  ia  jmt  enongh  of  insecori^  to  keep  the  imagination  in  foHpby 
The  Arab  robber  Imka  like  a  wolf  among  these  Band-beaps,  and  often  spnsp 
oat  inddenly  upon  the  aolitaiy  travdler,  rdba  him  in  a  trice,  and  then  pirmps 
again  into  the  wildeneai  of  sand-bills  and  reedy  downs,  where  pomiit  is  frait< 
leas.    Oor  friendi  are  careful  not  to  allow  us  to  stnggle  about  or  lag  behia^ ; 
and  yet  it  seeoH  afasnid  to  lear  a  surprise  here— Khaifii  before,  Acie  in  tix- 
rear,  and  tnTeUen  in  sight  on  both  sides^    Robberies,  howerer,  do  often  occsr. 
just  where  we  now  are.    Strands  country !  and  it  has  always  been  ao.     Tbete 
are  a  hundred  allusions  to  just  such  things  in  the  histoiy,  the  Psalmsy  and  tU 
prophets  of  Isnd.    A  whole  class  of  imageiy  is  based  upon  them.     Thus;  is 
Psalm  z.  8-10:  **  He  sittethin  the  Inricing-plaoes  of  the  Tillages :  in  the  secM 
pboes  doth  be  murder  the  innocent.    He  Ueth  in  wait  secretlyaa  a  lion  in  l^ 
den :  he  lieth  in  wait  to  catch  the  poor :  he  doth  catch  the  poor,  when  he 
draweth  him  into  bis  net.    He  croucheih,  and  humUeth  himaelf,  that  the  poor 
may  fidl  by  his  strong  ones.**    And  a  thousand  rascals,  the  living  originals  *J 
this  picture,  are  this  day  crouching  and  lying  in  wait  all  over  the  ooontry  tD 
catdi  poor  helpless  tnvdleis.    Ton  observe  that  all  these  people  we  meet  or 
pass  are  armed  ;  nor  would  they  venture  to  go  from  Acre  to  Khaifa  vritboot 
their  musket,  although  the  cannon  of  the  castles  seem  to  command  eveiy 
foot  of  the  way.    Strange*  most  strange  land !  but  it  tallies  wondezfiilly  with 
its  ancient  atoiy. 
Ship-  I  see  many  wrecks  of  ships  along  this  shore,  and  here  are  two  not  yet  boned 

*'*^^*>     beneath  the  sand.    Tbtfy  have  been  cast  away  by  this  last  stonn.    To  what  do 
you  attribute  the  insecurity  of  this  anchorage  ? 

I  have  heard  captains  complain  that  there  is  something— either  harsh  sea- 
weed or  sharp  rocka— which  conodes  the  cables.    Others  say  that  the  bottom 
is  not  good  and  the  anchor  drags.    My  own  opinion  is,  that  the  real  oaoae  of 
80  many  disasters  is  found  in  the  nature  of  the  shore  and  of  the  interior. 
Their  The  high  ridge  of  Garmel  runs  &r  down  south-east,  and  between  it  and  the 

^>»^  mountains  of  Qalilee  on  the  north  there  is  a  narrow  opening  into  the  great 
plain  of  Esdraelon.  Owing  to  this  physical  formation,  the  west  sea  vrind  is 
drawn  inward  with  tremendous  violence,  and  any  accident  happeniog  to  a 
ship's  cable  or  anchor,  she  must  inevitably  come  right  on  shore.  There  is  no 
possibility  of  working  out  to  sea.  And  although  the  headland  from  Osrmel 
jnts  hi  into  the  bay  to  the  north-west,  yet  the  direction  of  the  low  flats  of  the 
Kishon  along  the  base  of  the  mountain  draws  the  gales  round  this  point  into 
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,e  tMiyi  uxl  Um7  iwtep  down  put  the  town  of  Khub  toward  the  Math-«ut  onirnt* 
itti  a'wfDl  Tudeooe.    The  roadatMd  it  wholly  inaecuie  iii  a  gale  from  the  we^t,     "'■' 
id  Htill  more  m>  daring  one  from  snj  interrening  point  between  that  and  the 
ortli.     Yoa  need  not  wonder,  therefore,  at  the  wrecks  Btrewn  along  the  shore, 
or  at  the  Tut  extent  of  theoe  Mndj  downi,  which  Btretch  inland  farther  than 

Bere  we  hare  a  confirmation  of  that  proverb  of  onr  Lord,  "WhereflOCTer  Eicir>u< 
.he  t:Arc«ie  ii,  there  will  the  eagl«  be  gathered  together."  '  otcmi 

Are  ^oee  huge  birds  eagles  ? 

TSot  aU.  IhoeesDuUleroDes,  of  a  doll  whiteandjellow  colour,  are  a  species 
ol  -vulture ;  the;  are  a  more  grow  and  a  much  tamer  bird.  The  eagles,  70a 
observe,  have  all  retired  to  the  tops  of  tboee  sand-heaps,  while  the  Tolturea 
only  bop  a  little  wa;  np  tbe  beech  oa  we  approach. 


I  did  not  know  there  were  ao  manj  eagles  in  all  thia  coantrj.  The;  most 
hiTe  pttheted  together  from  a  great  distance.  And  what  "carcase"  is  this 
Utst  baa  anranbled  snch  a  congr^ation  on  the  Mft-beach  1 
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BaMn 
of  the 
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loMicah. 


Tll6 

Klohoo. 


Nothing  but  an  immense  tortie  which  the  stcvm  thiew  out  on  the  abutt 
Ton  obeerfe  that  hie  old  back  is  co?ered  with  large  and  Tery  strong  faanttde^. 
of  a  species  which  I  find  only  on  these  turtles.  Do  70a  notice  that  tlieee  eaglet 
have  no  feathers  on  the  head  and  upper  part  of  the  neck  f 

This  reminds  me  of  the  advice  of  Micah  to  the  houses  of  Achidb  back 
yonder  on  this  very  shore :  '^Make  thee  bald,  and  poll  thee  for  thy  delkat« 
chiklren ;  enlarge  thy  baldness  as  the  eagle."  ^  They  aie  a  iudeoua-lookiii^ 
bird. 

But  here  we  are  at  the  Mnkiitta,  as  that  **  andent  riTer,**  the  Kishoo,  b 
now  called.  It  is  somewhat  carious  that  both  Kishon  and  Kiitta  are  aeotiOinetJ 
by  Joshua  as  eitiei  in  this  neighbourhood;  the  one  is  the  ancient  Hebrew,  and 
the  other  the  modem  Arabic  name  of  the  riper.  Ton  wouM  scarcely  snppooe, 
from  the  depth  of  the  current,  that  one  may  pass  along  the  beach  three  months 
hence  and  find  no  river  at  all ;  and  yet  so  my  experience  proves.  The  firrt 
time  I  came  this  way  I  crossed  the  Kishon  in  a  boat,  and  swam  the  horsei : 
the  next  time  there  was  no  river,  not  even  a  rill  to  be  found.  This  is  explained 
by  referring  back  to  the  inward  winds  I  have  spokeU  ot  These  ever  drive  the 
waves,  loaded  with  sand,  up  against  the  mouth  of  the  river,  and,  as  aoon  as 
the  dry  season  reduces  its  volume,  the  waves  overcome  it,  and  a  large  sand- 
bank dams  up  the  stream ;  the  river  then  spreads  out  into  a  large  marsh,  and 
slowly  percolates  through  the  sand,  and  thus  .finds  its  way  to  the  sea.  It  is 
strong  enough  now,  however,  and  if  we  watch  not  our  opportunity  and  dioofe 
our  path  wisely,  following  the  sand-bank  at  its  mouth,  we  shall  £ue  badly 
between  it  and  the  waves,  which  come  rolling  in  to  swell  its  dimeoaions. 
Safely  over,  let  me  call  your  attention  to  this  singular  delta,  with  its  apex  at 
the  junction  of  the  river  with  the  sea,  and  its  base  resting  agunst  the  foot  of 
GarmeL  It  is  planted  with  picturesque  and  solemn  pdm-tieesy  the  finest 
grove  of  the  kind  in  Syria. 

Khaifa  has  much  improved  since  my  first  visit  twenty-three  years  ago ;  and, 
as  the  steamers  between  Beirfit  and  Jafia  touch  here,  it  must  increase  up  to 
a  certain  point ;  but  the  natural  advantages  with  reference  to  the  interior  are 
not  great,  and  it  will  never  become  a  large  city,  unless  a  railroad  from  the  east 
should  terminate  at  it ;  then,  indeed,  it  would  speedily  expand  into  a  vast 
emporium.  This  may  be  the  Sycamenon  mentioned  by  Greek  and  Roman 
geographers,  tbough  the  distance  from  that  place  to  Acre,  according  to  the 
Itineraries,  was  at  least  twice  as  great  as  from  Acre  to  Khaifa.  We  have  00 
occasion  to  stop  here,  for  there  are  no  antiquities  about  it  except  rock  tombs, 
and  our  object  is  to  visit  the  convent  on  the  mountain.  It  will  take  us  forty 
•t  CanneL  Qjiuuteg  ^0  cUmb  it;  but  the  view,  widening  as  you  ascend,  and  ever  changing, 
will  richly  repay  any  amount  of  toil ;  and  at  the  convent  we  shall  rest  ai^d 
refresh  ourselves  at  the  refectory  of  these  Carmelite  monks.  The  establishment 
is,  indeed,  quite  as  much  a  hotel  as  a  house  of  prayer. 
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Having  now  satisfied  onr  curiosity  and  onr  appetites,  we  may  pay  onr  bill,  oHArrioi 
and  leave  to  othen  more  in  love  with  snch  matters  the  task  of  describing  this     ^]["* 
(pneat  castle-convent,  with  its  twenty  monks  chanting  Latin  to  nobody,  anrand 
holy  places  whose  history  is  fiibolons. 

Our  friend  Scander  has  unconsciously  exhibited  an  illustration  of  Isaiah 
xxii  22,  which  struck  me  very  forcibly :  ''And  the  key  of  the  house  of  David  a  key  imM 
will  I  lay  upon  his  shoulder :  so  he  shall  open,  and  none  shall  shut;  and  he  ^"*^<**^ 
shall  shut,  and  none  shall  open."    The  key  with  which  Scander  opened  his 
magazine  was  laige  enough  for  a  stout  dub,  and  it  might  well  be  laid  on  his 
shonlder. 

Tnie;  and  I  have  seen  keys  more  than  twice  as  large.  The  material  "house 
of  David"  was  the  stronghold  of  Zion,  and  such  castles  now  have  enormous 
wooden  locks,  with  keys  in  proportion.  I  once  spent  a  summer  in  an  old 
castle  whose  great  outer  door  had  a  lock  and  key  which  were  almost  a  load  to 
cany.  This  kind  of  lock  is  no  doubt  very  ancient  Their  constniction  is  such 
that  a  false  key  can  scarcely  by  any  possible  chance  fit  them,  and  the  difficulty 
is  increased  in  proportion  to  the  number  and  eccentric  position  of  the  vnirds 
into  which  the  movable  metal  drops  are  required  to  fiEdl.  The  following  cut 
will  exhibit  its  nature  more  clearly  than  any  amount  of  description  can  do. 
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These  locks  are  placed  on  the  inside  of  the  doors  of  gardens  and  outer  courts,  Door  kejs 
and  even  on  those  of  inner  rooms  in  some  places.  To  enable  the  owner  to 
unlock  them,  a  hole  is  cut  in  the  door,  through  which  he  thrusts  his  arm  and 
inserts  the  key.  All  the  garden  doors  about  Sidon  are  thus  arranged,  and  such 
must  have  been  the  custom  at  Jerusalem  in  the  days  of  Solomon.  In  Song 
V.  4,  be  makes  the  bride  say,  **  My  beloved  put  in  his  hand  by  the  hole  of 
the  door," — that  is,  she  saw  him  thrust  in  his  hand  to  unlock  the  door,  that 
he  might  enter.    Solomon  well  knew  the  perturbations  and  ddightful  agita- 
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tioo*  of  lore ;  Hid  •  mneh  more  triTial  thing  than  tbe  luuid  of  the  belortJ, 
and  k  modi  leM  ligniBcsnt  BcUon  thui  the  one  here  meutioiiMl,  will  atart  tb* 
heart  leaping  and  fluttering  in  iirepreavble  ecitaij.  But  it  is  tune  to  lEtnrik, 
lest  Acre'i  ineiorable  gate  be  lodtMl  against  tu,  and  there  it  neither  hole  in  it 
throogb  which  we  can  thrast  oar  band,  nor  wakeful  heart  on  the  other  aid*  to 
be  "  moYed"  b;  it  if  we  oonld. 

Mareh  IKA.  Our  ride  to  Sheh  'Amer  to-day  will  complete  the  aarrer  <*. 
thii  vait  plain  of  Acre  to  the  border*  of  Zebulan. 

Ai  there  ia  nothing  apedal  to  claim  attention  In  thii  part  of  the  plain,  kt 
me  ask  an  explanation  of  Mver&l  pMsagea  of  the  Bible  which  I  have  marked 
in  raj  Bible  readingi  at  Acre.  But  fint  tell  me  what  tree  ia  this  on  oar  rigfai. 
dieoed  out  in  white  hlouoms  lo  earlj  in  tbe  season  I 


That  is  the  almond.  It  often  bloaaotna  in  Febrnary,  and  ttiis  earlj 
acting  is  repeatedly  alluded  to  in  the  Bible.  Jeremiah  opens  his  hesTy 
visions  thus :  "  The  word  of  the  Lord  came  unto  me,  saying,  Jeremiah,  what 
seest  thou  T  and  I  said,  I  see  the  rod  of  so  almond-tree.  Then  said  the 
Lord,  Thou  hast  well  seen,  for  I  will  katten  my  word  to  perform  it"— jntt 
SB  this  tree  haiteni  to  bud  and  bloeiom  long  before  any  other  hat  be- 
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::^tn  to  wake  oat  of  the  repose  of  winter,  and  before  it  has  put  forth  its  own  chaptcb 
leaves.  *^"- 

The  same  thing  is  implied,  according  to  the  general  economy  of  miracles,  in 
the  selection  of  rods  from  this  tree  by  Moses  to  be  laid  up  in  the  tabemade,  in  Soriptore 
order  to  settle  the  controversy  in  regard  to  the  family  that  should  be  clothed  *^***^^ 
with  the  priestly  office:  "And  it  came  to  pass,  that  on  the  morrow  Moses  went 
into  the  tabernacle  of  witness;  and,  behold,  the  rod  of  Aaron,  for  the  house  of 
Levi,  was  budded,  and  brought  forth  buds,  and  bloomed  blossoms,  and  yielded 
ffirnondiJ^^    This  was  miraculous  rapidity  certainly;  but  a  rod  was  selected 
for  the  purpose  from  that  tree  which,  in  its  natural  development,  is  the  most 
exx>editious  of  all ;  and  not  only  do  the  blossoms  apjiear  on  it  suddenly,  but 
the  fruit  seU  at  onee^  and  appears  even  ichile  the  /lowers  are  yet  on  the  tree, 
buds,  blossoms,  and  almonds  together  on  the  same  branch,  as  on  this  rod  of 
Moses. 

Id  that  affecting  picture  of  the  rapid  and  inevitable  approach  of  old  age 
drawn  by  the  royal  preacher,  it  is  said  that  ''the  almond-tree  shall  flourish"  or 
blossom.'  The  point  of  the  figure  is  doubtless  the  fact  that  the  white  blossoms 
coinpletely  cover  the  whole  tree,  without  any  mixture  of  green  leaves,  for  these 
do  not  appear  until  some  time  after.  It  is  the  expressive  type  of  old  age, 
whose  hair  is  white  as  wool,  unrelieved  with  any  other  colour. 

And  now  my  texts :  What  do  you  understand  by  such  expressions  as,  "  He  "Drtnk. 
drinketh  up  scorning  like  water  ? "  ^  >>«  "t^" 

This  idiom  is  veiy  common  in  Arabic.    It  seems  natural  to  the  Oriental 

mind  to  conceive  of  many  operations  under  the  idea  of  eating  and  drinking, 

which  we  connect  more  directly  with  some  other  sense  than  that  of  taste,  or 

else  mention  abstractly.    Thus  they  very  commonly  speak  of  eating  a  great 

rain  when  they  have  been  thoroughly  drenched  in  a  shower;  so  also  they  eat  a 

violent  wind  and  a  piercing  cold.    I  frequently  hear  them  say  of  one  who  has 

been  bastinadoed  on  the  soles  of  his  feet,  that  he  has  eaten  fifty  or  five  hundred 

sticks,  as  the  case  may  be.    In  like  manner,  they  drink  many  strange  potions. 

In  their  self-conceit,  they  will  offer  to  drink  the  whole  course  of  scientific 

education  in  three  months.    Persons  not  particularly  encumbered  with  modesty 

have  assured  me  that  they  could  drink  the  entire  system  of  evangelical  religion 

with  even  greater  expedition.   There  are  many  similar  expressions  in  the  Bible 

which  may  daim  our  attention  hereafter;  at  present  let  us  turn  up  to  that  fine  Ten 

Tell,  from  whose  summit  we  shall  enjoy  a  good  view  of  this  celebrated  plain. 

It  is  called  Kezan,  and  was  once  a  place  of  importance  and  strongly  fortified. 

These  broken  columns  show  that  it  was  also  adorned  with  superb  temples  and 

other  large  edifices ;  but  how  utter  the  desolation  that  has  laid  these  proud 

U>wen  in  the  dust !   It  cannot  be  less  than  half  a  mile  in  circuit  and  a  hundred 

feet  high,  after  the  degradation  of  many  generations.    There  is  one  equally 

large  farther  north,  called  Birweh,  and  others  even  larger  to  the  south.   From 
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FAwr    the  tttoitioii  of  these  onoe  fortified  TeDe,  I  sappoee  Umj 


II. 


erected  to  command  the  puns  into  the  interior.    This  is  on  the  t^ider 
to  Naiaieth.    Tell  Birweh  is  at  the  entrance  into  the  district  of  Sh^^,9 
Tells  JMik  and  Hanithieh  shnt  op  the  highway  into  the  great  pfaa 
Esdraelon.    They  may  have  heen  held  sometimes  hy  the  Gentilei  of  the  i 
coast,  and  at  others  by  the  Jews  of  Galilee,  or  both  may  hsve  heldsodii 
at  the  same  time,  to  watch  each  other. 

Landscapes  like  this  can  never  lose  their  chann,  and  the  memoiyof  thiti 
will  not  be  displaced  by  othen,  be  they  ever  so  grand  or  striking. 
n«in  of        We  have  made  a  long  detoar,  not  merely  to  see  this  tell,  bat  aleo  to 
^^^        the  rood,  for  at  this  season  a  lazge  part  of  the  plain  is  wet  and  nianliy.   ^  t 
Flowers     uiust  now  hasten  on  to  Sbefit 'Amer.  What  an  infinite  airay  of  flow«Bs,6M;ra0t 
*  and  gay,  adorn  the  plain !    The  anemones,  and  fioy  poppies,  aad  riipTir 
orchises  are  specially  conspicuous;  and  the  humbler  but  sweeter  hyac^ibi 
Birdi.       perfume  the  air  with  their  spicy  odours.    The  birds,  too,  are  meny  and 
as  spring  and  love  can  mske  them.   "  Every  prospect  pleases,  and  only 
vile."    There  is  something  peculiariy  sinister  in  the  looks  and  ways  of 
peasants,  and  fi^m  this  southward  tbey  bear  a  worse  character  than  those  id 
Lebanon.    One  reason  no  doubt  is,  that  they  are  more  oppressed  by  govern- 
ment, by  wild  Arabs,  and  by  those  who  feum  the  countiy.   These  l«Uer  extort 
from  them  nearly  all  the  produce  of  their  lands  in  return  for  the  donbtfui 
advantage  of  having  them  stand  between  them  and  the  officers  of  goTenmeDt 
To  secure  this,  they  give  these  remorsdess  fiumers  of  the  revenue,  thirty,  forty, 
and  even  fifty  per  cent  on  money  thus  advanced  on  their  aoooont.    Thsi  kind 
of  extortion  has  long  cursed  the  oountiy,  for  we  find  many  allmions  to  it  in 
the  Bible.    The  farmer  of  a  village  has  great  powers  accorded  to  him  bj  ooa* 
tract,  and  enforced  by  government;  he  is,  in  fact, a  pet^  l^nui^  who  takes  mU 
if  he  cannot  otherwise  get  back  what  he  has  speatf  and  the  ini^toos  interest 
alsa    It  is  not  strange,  therefore,  that  these  poor  pessants,  long  sabjected  to 
such  oppression,  sie  a  crabbed,  ill-HX>nditioned,  and  dishonest  race.    Treated 
without  req)ect  or  mercy  themselves,  they  are  crael  to  eveiy  body  and  thi^ 
under  their  power. 
Tnx-  This  system  of  tax-gatherers  greatly  multiplies  the  petty  lords  and  tyrants, 

gttiueren.  ^^^  ^^  ^^  ^^  people  as  they  eat  bxead.  And  something  of  the  same  sort 
hss  always  been  known  in  the  East  Solomon  says,  *'  For  the  transgresaon  of 
a  land  many  are  the  princes  thereof'  ^  And  the  Arabs  have  a  current  anec- 
dote of  a  wise  man  who  used  this  imprecation  upon  his  enemies:  ''Allah  kether 
meshelkh  kilm"— "  May  Qod  multiply  your  sheikhs'*— «  Sesiful  malediction ! 
No  more  certain  or  expeditious  plan  to  rain  one's  enemies  could  be  devised. 
The  people  familiarly  ascribe  such  a  caUunity  to  the  grestness  of  their  sins 
The  multiplication  of  these  hay,  licentious,  and  greedy  ralers  is,  indeed,  a  sore 
visitation  of  Qod.    One  must  have  long  and  very  closely  observed  the  working 
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tAum  miflcbief  before  he  can  even  dream  of  the  nnmberieei  ways  in  which  chapter 
sae  iMid  men  ooinipt,  oppress,  and  rain  the  people.  Though  the  proverbs  of  £^*' 
I  wise  king  and  the  wise  Arab  are  identical  in  meaning,  it  is  not  probable 
%X  the  latter  borrowed  from  the  former.  Experience  and  observation  of  the 
ua  calamity  originated  the  identity  of  thought  And  the  very  next  proverb 
Solomon  repeats  almost  the  same  idea :  "  A  poor  man  that  oppresseth  the  **  a  sweep- 
or  la  like  a  sweeping  rain,  which  leaveth  no  food."^  The  illustrative  com-  ^<  ^^" 
xiaoD  here  is  most  impressive.  It  is  founded  upon  a  phenomenon  which  I 
kve  frequently  seen,  and  sometimes  felt  A  small  black  doud  traverses  the 
y  in  the  latter  part  of  summer  or  the  beginning  of  autumn,  and  pours  down 
flood  of  rain  that  sweeps  all  before  it  The  Arabs  call  it  mU;  we,  a  water- 
jouty  or  the  bursting  of  a  doud.  In  the  neighbourhood  of  Hermon  I  have 
itoesBod  it  repeatedly,  and  was  caught  in  one  last  year  which  in  five  minutes 
ooded  the  whole  mountain  side,  washed  away  the  fallen  olives— the  food  of 
he  poor — overthrew  stone  walls,  tore  up  by  the  roots  large  trees,  and  carried 
iff  whateyer  the  tomnltnous  torrents  encountered,  as  tbey  leaped  madly  down 
rom  terrace  to  terrace  in  noisy  cascades.  Every  summer  threshing-floor  along 
.he  line  of  its  march  was  swept  bare  of  all  predous  food,  cattle  were  drowned, 
flocks  disappeared,  and  the  mills  along  the  streams  were  rained  in  half-an-hour 
by  this  sudden  dduge.  Wherever  it  came  it  '4eft  no  food  behind  it*'  Aiid 
such  is  the  oppression  of  a  poor  man  that  oppresseth  the  poor.  These  Und- 
lurda,  and  sheikhs,  and  begp,  and  emirs,  are  generally  poor,  hungry,  greedy, 
remorseless,  and  they  come  in  successive  swarms,  each  more  ravenous  than 
his  predecessor.  On  a  gigantic  scale,  every  hungiy  pasha  from  the  capital  is 
■uch  a  ioU,  sweeping  over  the  distant  provinces  of  the  empire.  Vast  regions, 
formeriy  covered  with  golden  harvests  in  their  season,  and  swarming  with 
l^eople  full  of  food  and  gladness,  are  now  reduced  to  frightful  deserts  by  their 
Tapadty. 

The  people  of  this  country  have  an  intense  hatred  of  usury  and  the  usurer.  Hatred  of 
(loesibly  connected  with  these  farmers  and  their  unrighteous  exactions.    But  ^^''^ 
the  mere  taking  of  inUrestj  and  not  the  rate,  is  r^mied  as  a  sin  by  most 
people    It  is  prohibited  altogether  by  Mohammed,  who  seems  to  have  under- 
stood the  Mosaic  precepts  in  this  strict  and  literal  sense,  as,  indeed,  nearly 
ftll  Oriental  Christiana  do.    We  read  in  Exodus  xxii.  25,  26, 27, ''  If  thou 
lend  money  to  any  of  my  people  that  is  poor  by  tliee,  thou  shalt  not  be  to  him 
u  sn  usurer,  neither  shalt  thou  lay  upon  him  usury.    If  thou  at  all  take  thy 
beigbbooi'i  raiment  to  pledge;  thou  shalt  deliver  it  unto  him  by  that  the  sun 
goeth  down:  for  that  is  his  covering  only ;  it  is  his  raiment  for  his  skin : 
«bereia  shall  he  sleep?"    But,  notwithstanding  this  abhorrence  of  both  the 
deed  and  the  doer,  nothing  is  more  common.    Everybody  borrows  who  can,  all 
leod  money  who  have  it,  and  the  rate  is  enormous.    Twenty-five  per  cent  is 
oommoo.   I  have  known  fifty,  sixty,  and  even  a  hundred  per  cent  asked  and 
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ffiven.  The  taking  of  pledges,  eTen  *^  from  the  poor,**  is  eqoAlly  ooouiKn;  but 
I  never  knew  them  to  be  restored  **  by  that  the  sun  goeth  down,'*  though  for 
the  very  poor,  who  sleep  in  their  *aba  or  outer  garment,  and  have  no  other 
'*  raiment  for  their  skin,"  it  would  be  a  very  humane  requidtioQ.  Buring  the 
day,  the  poor,  while  at  work,  can  and  do  dispense  with  this  oatnde  ntmeBC, 
but  at  night  it  is  greatly  needed,  even  in  the  summer.  The  people  in  thn 
country  never  sleep  without  being  covered,  even  in  the  day-time ;  and  in  this 
experience  has  made  them  wise,  for  it  is  dangerous  to  health.  This  fanishe» 
a  good  reason  why  this  sort  of  pledge  should  be  restored  before  night ;  and  I 
could  wish  that  the  hiw  were  still  in  force.  In  Dent  zzir.  10-13  we  have 
these  precepts  repeated,  with  some  additions,  as,  "Thon  shalt  not  deep  with  his 
pledge ; **  also,  "Thou  shalt  not  go  into  his  house  to  fetch  his  pledgei  Thon dttll 
stand  abroad,  and  the  man  to  whom  thou  dost  lend  shall  bring  out  the  pledge 
abroad  uuto  thee."  A  most  kind  and  admirable  precept,  given  to  secure  the  pc-ur 
man  from  having  the  privacy  of  his  family  rudely  violated  by  these  remonden 
usurers.  The  strict  hiws  regulating  Oriental  intercoune  sufficiently  guard  th« 
harems  of  all  but  the  very  poor.  When  the  money-gatherer  goes  to  any  re- 
spectable house,  he  never  rudely  enters,  but  stands  '* abroad*'  and  calls,  and 
the  owner  comes  forth  to  meet  him,  and,  if  convenient— if  there  are  no  woeaen 
in  the  way— be  is  invited  in.  The  divine  law  here  throws  its  shield  over  tb« 
poor  debtor's  habitation,  and  protects  his  family  from  insolent  intmsion,  a  thin^ 
intolerably  humiliating  in  tlie  East 

No  wonder  that  people  oppressed  and  robbed  as  these  peasants  are,  beooue 
dishonest  and  cruel,  and  even  vent  their  pent-up  rage  on  evexythiog  undfr 

Ox-«oaiL    their  control.  Observe  that  ploughman  armed  with  his  long  goad,  with  whidi  h«^ 
belabours  and  pricks  his  tiny  oxen,  as  if  it  afforded  peculiar  pleasure  to  tor- 
ment them. 
I  have  examined  this  implement  of  husbandry  with  much  curiosity,  and  n'> 

Sbamgar.  longer  Wonder  that  Shamgar  could  convert  it  into  a  destructive  weapon  of  war. 
His  was,  no  doubt,  very  large, — made  so  purposely  in  those  days  when  the  Jews 
were  not  allowed  to  provide  arms  for  defence.  A  strong  pole  ten  feet  Ions, 
with  a  sharp  chisd  at  the  butt  end,  would  be  a  formidable  spear,  wielded  by 
the  strong  arm  of  the  son  of  Anath.  But  he  must  have  been  a  giant,  lo  kill 
six  hundred  Philistines  with  such  a  weapon,  or,  indeed,  with  any  other. 

This  goad  is  an  indispensable  accompaniment  of  the  plough.  The  upper  end, 
with  its  pointed  prick,  serves  instead  of  rein  and  lash  to  guide  and  uige  on  the 
lazy  ox ;  and  the  other  end  with  its  chisel,  as  jou  call  it,  is  used  to  dean  otf 
the  share  from  earth  and  weeds,  and  to  cut  the  roots  and  thorns  that  catdi  or 
choke  the  plough.  It  was  to  sharpen  this  part  of  the  goads  that  the  Philistine* 
permitted  the  Jews  to  have  ti/Ue  in  the  early  days  of  SauL^  The  references  to 
the  goad  in  the  Bible  are  numerous  and  interesting.  Solomon  says  that  '*  U>0 
words  of  the  i^ise  are  as  goads  "^  to  guide  and  keep  in  the  right  path  (or  fur- 
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row),  and  to  ttimnlate  the  indolent  to  exertion.    Oar  Lord,  in  his  address  to  oHApnra 
Saul,  says,  *^  It  is  hard  for  thee  to  kick  against  the  pricks " — a  proverbial    ^^"' 
ezpreeaion,  taken  from  the  action  of  an  unruly  ox,  which,  when  pricked  by  the  Kicking 
goads,  kicks  back  in  anger,  and  thus  wounds  himself  more  deeply.  Oommenta-  t4S^o»t 
tors  on  this  passage  have  collected  many  examples  of  the  use  of  this  exact  ^^  ^^^^^ 
figure  by  classic  authors.    Thus  Euripides  says,  "  I,  who  am  a  fiwil  mortal, 
should  rather  sacrifice  to  him  who  is  a  god,  than,  by  giving  place  to  anger,  kiei 
a^ainsi  the  ^oads"    And  so  Terence :  **  These  things  have  come  to  my  recol- 
lecUon,  for  it  is  foolishness  for  thee  to  kick  against  a  goad,"    The  proverb  is 
exoeedin^y  expressive,  and  one  which  conveys  to  all  the  world  where  the  goad 
is  known  a  most  important  lesson.    The  particular  force  of  the  expression  is 
unhappily  lost  by  our  translation.    It  is  folly,  certainly,  to  kick  even  a  stone 
against  which  one  may  have  dashed  his  foot,  and  still  more  so  to  do  this  against 
thorns  that  may  have  pierced  us.   But  there  is  a  deeper  lesson  in  this  proverb. 
The  ox  kicks  back  against  the  goad  with  which  he  has  been  intentionally 
pricked  in  order  to  bring  him  into  the  right  path,  or  to  prompt  him  to  the 
necessary  activity,  just  as  that  ploughboy  is  constantly  guiding  and  stimulating 
his  team.    To  kick  bads,  therefore,  is  not  merely  impotent  and  injurious  folly, 
but  it  is  rebellion  against  him  who  guides.    This  is  the  precise  lesson  which  Rabeiiio^ 
our  Lord  intended  to  teach,  and  which  heathen  poets  and  moralists  have  drawn 
from  the  proverb,  or  rather  from  the  basis  in  agricultural  life  which  sug- 
gested it 

But  our  journey  lags,  and  we  shall  need  the  goad  ourselves  to  remind  us 
that  pleasant  discourse  will  never  bring  us  to  Shefa  'Amer.    It  has  an  impot-  Shetii 
ing  appearance,  with  its  large  castle  and  houses  of  white  stone.  ^T'  "' 

Is  there  any  mention  of  this  place  in  the  Bible  ? 

None  that  I  know  of;  nor  has  it  yet  been  identified  with  any  historic  name. 
In  old  Arabic  authors  it  is  written  Shefr-am,  and  this  looks  like  that  Kefraini 
which  Eusebius  says  was  six  miles  north  of  Legio.  May  it  not  also  mark  the 
site  of  that  Haphraim  which  was  assigned  to  Issachar  ?  ^  If  it  was  none  of  these, 
then  I  know  nothing  about  its  history.  The  remains  of  an  old  church,  and 
those  of  some  other  buildings  near  it,  indicate  both  antiquity  and  importance, 
and  so  do  the  tombs  in  the  rocks.  The  situation  is  conspicuous,  and  the  sur- 
rounding country  delightful.  The  inhabitants  may  number  two  thousand— a 
mmgjfiH  population  of  Druses,  Moslems,  Jews,  and  Christians,  who  not  only 
farm  these  hills  and  valleys,  but  trade  with  other  towns,  and  with  the  Arab 
tribes  of  the  Desert  This  oak  wood  extends  northward  beyond  the  district 
of  Shaghiir,  and  southward  to  the  plain  of  Sharon,  and  is  one  of  the  largest 
forests  in  the  country.  It  also  abounds  in  ancient  sites, — Beit  Lahm,  Yafa, 
Semmiinia,  and  many  others,  which  we  may  visit  hereafter.  At  present  we 
musL  return  to  Acre. 
These  days  of  bright  warm  weather  have  wakened  up  the  instinct  of  the 
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wild  feeie,  and  prompted  them  to  Mt  oat  nther  eurly  on  their  animal  mign- 
tion  to  the  north.  Milton  introdaoet  thia  custom  of  certain  biida  in  tliAt 
divine  converaation  on  the  creation,  book  seven  :— 

*ne  Micio  >n4  th«  itork 
On  eUA  tad  Mdar-topi  their  eyrlM  boUA 
Part  kxMwljr  wing  the  region ;  put  mora  wbe, 
In  common,  nnged  In  Agnre,  wtdgt  their  way, 
lateUlgent  of  eeetoni— 

With  mutwd  wing 

Easing  their  flight the  air 

Floats  as  thej  pass,  fiuined  with  nnnamher*d  ploxnca.** 

Micnition  Thia  ia  natiuali  beautiful,  and  even  accurate.  The  eagles  atill  on  difiit  tlkcir 
^  ^*i^">  eyriea  build,  and  storks  on  cedar-tops ;  and  in  their  migrations,  the  rtorb 
loo9dff  wing  the  region,  as  you  saw  this  morning  in  that  immense  diaarderi? 
caravan  that  passed  over  Acre,  going  to  tempt  the  frozen  north  qnite  t-o 
early  in  the  season ;  and  here  these  noisy  geese,  more  wise,  ranged  in  figaK>. 
wedge  their  way.  These  migrations  always  interest  me,  particularly  those  ••' 
the  storks.  They  come  in  countless  flocks;  the  air  floats  as  they  pass,  falUl^i 
by  unnumbered  plumes.  But  that  they  or  any  other  birds  ease  their  flidt 
with  mutual  wing,  is  more  than  I  am  prepared  to  believe.  As  to  the  storks 
concerning  which  the  tale  is  generally  told,  it  is  simply  impossible.  They  in 
a  strange  bird,  however,  as  any  one  can  learn  by  looking  into  their  histon. 
They  take  a  prodigious  range  in  their  migrations.  In  the  year  1846,  a  stork. 
becoming  weary  on  its  return  from  the  distant  south,  alighted  on  that  mt 'un- 
tain  near  Safed,  and  was  ci4)tured.  Qreat  was  the  astonishment  of  the  captoi^ 
to  find  a  silver  locket  suspended  round  its  neck.  They  took  it  to  the  governor, 
and  he  sent  it  to  the  Pasha  of  Acre,  who  forwarded  the  locket  to  our  com^U 
in  Beiriit.  It  contained  a  letter  from  Octavia,  a  young  countess  of  Qotien,  m 
Germany,  to  the  effect  that  this  stork  had  for  several  years  built  its  nest  on  sit 
old  turret  of  her  castle ;  that  this  year  the  turret  fell  and  injured  tlie  hinL  ^^ 
had  it  kindly  cared  for,  and,  when  well  enough  to  follow  its  companions,  kt  it 
go,  with  the  locket  on  its  neck.  The  endoeed  letter  contained  a  request  tiut 
whoever  found  the  bird  or  the  locket  should  send  the  writer  word  at  any  co^u 
as  she  had  a  great  curiosity  to  trace  it  in  its  wandering^.  The  consul  wrue 
to  the  young  lady,  giving  all  the  particulars ;  for  which,  in  due  time,  he  r^ 
oeived  a  handsome  acknowledgment  All  this  is  simple  fisct,  of  which  I 
myself  was  cognizant  The  poor  stork  died,  and  perhaps  it  had  never  recover«tl 
entirely  from  its  misfortune  at  Octavia*s  castle,  and  this  compelled  it  to  halt  at 
Safed,  where  it  was  captured.  These  singular  birds  do  not  breed  il^  Syria,  but 
pass  over  it  to  Asia  Minor,  and  into  North-western  Europe,  where  they  not 
only  build  in  fir  or  pine  trees  upon  the  mountains,  but  also  enter  cities  aiul 
villages,  and  make  their  nesis  on  houses,  castles,  and  minarets.  I  saw  multi* 
tudes  of  them  in  Brusa,  which,  indeed,  seemed  to  be  a  favourite  resort  Many 
stories  are  told  in  regard  to  their  intelligence,  their  partiality  to  Moslem 
towns,  where  they  are  held  sacred ;  and  also  about  their  fidelity  kindness  tc> 
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iltedd,  theuck,  etc.    Take  the  following  Mecdota  for  a  specimen:  A  itork  am 
:iutlt  OD  a  bouM  ia  or  near  Bnisa,  and  the  owner  put  the  egg  of  a  duck     ' 
n    the  Deal    Qreat  waa  the  coDEteniation  and  indignation  of  all  atorkhood 
iti   the  place  when  the  unknown  duck  waa  batched.    Thej  aucmbled  in  noiay 
roocUve  round  the  neat,  and,  after  a  boisteroaa  debate,  not  only  the  duck- 
ling waa  condemned  to  death,  bat  the  poor  female  itork  also  waa  torn 
ti:>    pieces  by  tbe  other  members  of  the  community.     1  give  the  story  as  I 
heanl  it,  without  vouching  for  its  truth.    It  is  certain,  however,  that  they  do< 
are  very  strict,  and  even  jealous  in  their  domestic  habits.     It  is  also  true  1"^ 


that  tbey  are  partial  to  the  Moslem  villages ;  indeed,  the;  are  themsclvea 
«  aort  ot  Modems  more  ways  than  merely  in  their  annual  pilgTimagea 
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Ui«  hawk. 


towards  Mecca.  They  are  a  solemn,  anstere  bird ;  stand  for  hoon  in  cme  por- 
tion, as  if  immersed  in  deep  meditation,  and  do  not  hesitate  to  strike  thai 
sharp  bill  into  any  thing  or  person  that  disturbs  them.  They  are  of  a  duD 
white  oolonr,  with  blackish  feathers  in  various  parts,  have  a  slender  body 
perched  on  tall  legs,  and  a  sharp  bill  at  the  end  of  a  long  neck,  adapting  them 
to  wade  in  reedy  marshes,  and  dive  to  the  bottom  to  seize  their  prej.  They 
live  on  frogs,  mice,  lizards,  snakes,  and  all  kinds  of  reptiles,  whi<^  Uiey  seize 
with  the  rapidity  of  lightning.  Owing  to  their  diet,  their  flesh  ia  coarse  and 
unsavoury,  and  it  was  no  great  loss  to  the  Jews  to  have  it  forbidden,  as  it  is  is 
Leviticus  zl  19,  and  Deuteronomy  xiv.  18.  The  Druses,  however,  and  aHse 
few  others,  do  eat  it,  but  by  the  great  majority  of  the  oountiy  it  b 
rejected.  The  habits  of  this  bird  were  known  to  David,  who  taught  Milton 
that  it  built  its  eyries  in  ''cedar-tops.*'  ^  And  Jeremiah  says,  **  The  stork  is 
the  heaven  knoweth  her  appointed  times,  and  so  do  the  turtle,  and  the  craD€, 
and  the  swallow;"^  and  this  is  still  true.  But  these  birds,  *^  intelligent  d 
seasons,"  have  no  settled  calendar,  and  are  very  liable  to  be  deceived  by  earir 
warm  weather.  The  poor  little  swallows  were  chattering  about  acme  days  sg&, 
and  they  will  certainly  find  that  they  are  quite  too  early. 

While  on  the  subject  of  birds  and  their  migrations,  let  me  inquire  to  what 
particular  thing  the  author  of  Job  refers  when  he  asks,  ''Doth  the  hawk  fly  hy 
thy  wisdom,  and  tiretch  her  wingi  toward  the  south  /"  '  I  suppose  thia  variety  ci 
hawk  migrates  like  other  birds ;  but  why  particularize  only  their  return  soutk 
and  not  their  going  to  the  north  ? 

There  is  a  very  singular  reason  for  it  I  have  often  seen  them  retttmin^ 
south  during  the  latter  part  of  September,  but  never  saw  them  migrattDg 
northward.  I  can  only  account  for  this  by  supposing  that  in  going  the; 
straggle  along  in  single  purs,  and  at  no  particular  time,  or  else  by  some  d^tant 
interior  route,  but  that  when  their  young  are  grown  they  come  back  southward 
in  flocks ;  but  even  then  they  do  not  fly  in  groups,  as  do  cranes,  geese,  and  storks, 
but  keep  passing  for  days  in  straggling  lines,  like  scattered  ranks  of  a  routed 
army.  Here  and  there,  as  far  as  eye  can  reach,  they  come,  flying  every  one 
apart,  but  all  going  steadily  to  the  sotUh,  Job  therefore  states  the  £act  just 
as  he  had  seen  it,  and  as  you  may  also,  on  Lebanon,  next  September. 


^  I'ik  CIV.  i7. 


>  Jvt.  yUl.  7. 


*  Job  xxxlx.  as. 
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How  deli^thU  to  be  again  in  the  open  country !  Acre  is  a  positive  prison  to 
both  aonl  and  body.  It  seems  to  me  that  to  read  the  Bible  to  best  advantage 
one  must  be  in  the  fields.  When  God  would  talk  with  Abraham,  he  brought 
him  forth  abroad  ;^  and  abroad  we  must  go  to  meet  and  "  hold  converse"  with 
the  Lord  our  Maker. 

There  is  more  in  your  thought  than  would  be  likely  to  strike  the  careless  ear.  The  Bible 
The  Bible  is  not  a  city  book ;  its  scenes  are  mostly  laid  in  the  country— its  ^|f|^"^ 
themes  suggested  by,  and  its  illustrations  drawn  from  the  same  source ;  there 
most  of  it  was  thought,  felt,  spoken,  acted,  and  even  written.    We  are  scarcely 
introduced  to  city  life  at  all  for  the  first  three  thousand  years  of  Bible  chrono- 
logy.   The  Pentateuch  was  composed  in  tents  during  Israel's  long  sojourn  in 
the  wilderness,  and  ever  after,  the  reader  of  the  Holy  Book  is  led  forth  to  dwell 
in  tabernacles  with  patriarchs,  or  in  deserts  with  prophets  and  apostles.    The 
poets  also,  and  sweet  singers  of  Israel,  commune  almost  exclusively  with 
Nature,  her  scenes  and  her  scenery :  from  thence  they  draw  their  imagery,  if 
not  their  inspirations.    The  same  is  eminently  true  of  our  blessed  Saviour ;  Onr  Lord'i 
and  he  who  would  bring  his  spirit  most  happily  into  communion  with  this  io^«of  ^hc 
divine  Teacher,  must  follow  him  a-field,— must  sit  on  the  mountain  side  and 
hear  him  preach,  must  stand  on  the  shore  of  Gennesaret  and  listen  to  the  gra- 
cious words  which  proceed  out  of  his  mouth,  must  walk  with  him  from  village 
to  village,  and  witness  his  miracles  of  healing  mercy,  and  his  tears  of  divine* 
compassion.    To  reproduce  and  vitalize  all  this,  we  need  the  country,  and  best 
of  ally  this  country ;  and  if  our  Biblical  studies  "smell  of  the  dew  of  herbs  and 

*  [Onr  CrBTeDan  aoir  ooaineDee  what  we  hare  eaUed  their  eecond  tour  through  northern  Palee- 
tiae.  Setting  oat  ttcrn  Axn,  thtj  again  leave  the  Medltenmnean  Sea  behind  them,  and  proeeed 
In  an  eoaterty  dlreetlon  towarda  the  Lake  of  Galilee.  The  plaoea  noticed  in  thla  chapter  are  not 
of  aadent  Amm,  ascepting,  perhape,  "the  land  of  Cabal,'*  whoee  dtlea  were  preeented  bj  Sola- 
mon  to  Rliam.  El  Maghar,  the  reatlng.ptace  for  the  night,  la  not  mentioned  by  that  name  In 
ScHpCare,  bat  It  la  In  the  Immediate  aelghboarhood  of  En-haior  (Joih.  zlz.  S7),  now  'Ain 
IUsSr.-Ssk} 

*  Gen.  XT.  S. 
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piKT  of  the  breath  of  morning/'  rather  than  of  the  midnight  lamp,  I  woald  hsve  it 
"  80.  They  will  be  in  doeer  correspondence  thereby  with  the  original  master^ 
and  more  true  also  to  the  actoal  drcamstances  under  which  they  have  been 
prosecated.  We  do,  in  fact,  read,  and  stady,  and  worship  in  Natose's  holy 
temple,  where  God  hath  set  a  tabemade  for  the  sun,  and  made  a  way  lor  the 
voicm  of  moon,  with  her  starry  train,  to  walk  by  night  In  this  many-aialed  temple, 
oMure.  QjQ^  gQ^  01^^  i^Q^  heiurt,  and  every  spirit  aTenue  and  sense  of  body  share  in  tike 
solemn  worship.  Oh !  I  do  ever  delight  to  linger  there,  and  listen  to  hesr  tbe 
'*  piping  wind**  wake  up  the  echoes  that  sleep  in  tiie  wadies,  and  tbe  softer 
melodies  of  brooks  which  nm  among  the  hills  ;  and  I  do  so  love  the  flock-tiiil 
fields,  and  woods  with  singing  birds,  and  vales  full  to  the  brim  and  nmning 
over  with  golden  light  from  the  setting  sun,  streaming  down  aslope  throng 
groves  of  steadfast  oak  and  peaceful  olive ;  and  at  early  mom  to  breathe  tise 
air  with  odours  loaded,  and  perfumes  from  countless  flowers,  sweet  with  th« 
dewy  baptism  of  the  night  A  thousand  Toices  call  to  prayer,  and  pniie 
ascends  like  clouds  of  inoense  to  the  throne  eternal. 
Gaiitoe.  Thus  let  it  be  to-day.  We  are  going  up  to  Galilee,  where  Immannel  the 
God-man,  lived  and  toiled  for  thirty  years.  It  were  no  idle  snperstition  to  take 
off  the  shoe  of  worldliness  and  sin  as  we  enter  this  sacred  temple  where  he  so 
often  sat,  and  taught  those  lessons  of  divine  wisdom  which  we  seek  to  stodj 
and  explain. 

Do  you  think  it  safe,  or  even  Cbristian,  to  surrender  one's  mind  to  that 
reverential  mood  which  men  call  Aero-worship  for  want  of  a  more  appropriate 
name? 
A  very  difficult  and  comprehensive  question.    The  prompting  i^tnciple  o( 
Hero-       hero-worship  is  far  too  closely  intertwined  with  the  inner  sanctities  of  inan*s 
^"'v^'i'*    moral  nature  ever  to  be  eradicated.    There  are  spiritual "  high  places*  where 
men  will  ever  continue  to  rear  altars  and  bum  incense.    It  is  absurd  to  ignore 
their  existence— might  possibly  be  sacrilegious  utterly  to  overthrow  them.    We 
may  moralize,  philosophize,  and  even  theologize  as  we  please,  and  still  men  will 
go  on  all  the  same  to  erect  monuments,  and  build  temples,  and  make  pilgrim- 
ages to  the  birth-place,  the  home,  and  the  tomb  of  prophet,  poet,  and  hero. 
And  if  kings,  nobles,  and  ministers  of  the  gospel  crowd  to  the  place  where 
Shakspeare  was  bom,  or  died,  or  lies  buried,  and  there  weep  and  pray,  and 
•tremble  and  faint  in  seraphic  ecstasy,  should  we  wonder  that  the  less  culti- 
vated and  less  sophisticated  will  do  tiie  same  thing  for  the  sacred  prophet  and 
the  holy  seer  of  antiquity  7    It  is  absurd  to  tolerate,  admire,  and  sTen  partici- 
pate in  tbe  one,  and  yet  condemn  the  other.   Can  we  surround  Plymoatb  Bock 
SMcred      with  reverential  sanctities,  because  our  forefathers  landed  there  some  two  hun- 
dred years  ago,  and  at  the  same  time  ridicule  the  Oriental  who  approaches 
Sinai  with  awe,  or  makes  long  pilgrimages  to  Mecca,  or  to  Jerusalem,  Hebron, 
Bethlehem,  Nazareth,  Tiberias,  and  a  score  of  other  places  where  holy  men 
lived,  wrought  mighty  mirades,  and  revealed  to  man  the  mysteries  of  God  aod 
eternity,  and  where  they  often  sealed  their  testimony  with  their  blood  f    I,  at 
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snst,  cannot  be  lo  onjust  and  ridicnloody  partial.    Still,  the  entire  tendency  obaptbr 
boaid  be  doeely  watched.    There  is  no  end  to  the  absnrdities  into  which  it    ^^"'- 
rill  beguile  the  creduloQB  or  the  imaginative.    A  candid  and  doee  oompariaon 
€  Ancient  Bible  customs  with  those  things  in  our  day  which  we  call  snpersti- 
lons,  will  disclose  the  rather  startling  fact  that  the  latter  have  their  oounter- 
Mtrt  in  the  former.    Thus  Jacob  had  a  remarkable  vision ;  ^epLaoe  was  ever 
Lfterward  holy,  and  was  consecrated  by  religions  rites.    Moses  pat  off  his  shoes 
>ofore  the  bnming  bush,  and  so  does  the  Oriental  wherever  the  presence  of 
'^od.  has  been  manifested,  or  is  supposed  still  to  be  in  any  special  manner. 
The  chapel  of  the  "  burning  bush"  is  never  visited  with  sandaled  foot    The 
Tews  were  forbidden  to  enter  certain  sacred  places,  to  touch  certain  holy 
articles,  or  even  to  look  npon  certain  things  invested  with  peculiar  sanctity. 
And  thus,  at  this  day,  every  sect  and  religion  has  the  counterparts  of  all  these 
things.    The  external  instruments  connected  with  working  miracles  had,  in 
Ancient  times,  transferred  to  them,  in  imagination,  a  portion  of  the  sanctity  and  tnxxr^ 
reverence  due  to  him  who  used  them,  or  to  that  divine  power  which  was  tran»*  '^'^^  ^ 
m  itted  through  them.    This  applied  not  only  to  the  staves,  robes,  and  mantles 
of  prophets  while  living,  but  to  the  same  things,  to  their  bones  also,  and  even 
to  their  very  grave-stones,  when  dead.    The  same  thing  exists  to  this  day,  and 
oven  in  an  exaggerated  form.    Elisha  took  up  Elijah's  mantle  and  smote  Jor- 
1 1an,  saying, "  Where  is  the  Lord  God  of  Elijah  7 "    He  afterward  sent  Gehazi 
to  lay  bis  gkiff  on  the  dead  son  of  the  Shnnammite.    It  is  now  veiy  common  to 
hind  on,  or  wrap  round  the  sick,  some  part  of  the  robes  of  reputed  saints,  in 
the  belief  that  healing  virtue  will  be  communicated  from  it    The  same  faith, 
or  rather  feeling,  led  the  people  to  bring  out  their  sick  into  the  streets,  that 
c  ven  the  shadow  of  Peter  might  overshadow  some  of  them.^    And  so ''  from  the 
U>dy  of  Paol  were  brought  unto  the  sick  handkerchieiB  or  aprons,  and  the 
diaeaaes  departed  from  them,  and  evil  spirits  went  out  of  them."  '    Even  that 
wonderftil  superstition  about  relics,  and  the  miraculous  powers  of  dead  saints*  itoUea 
Imnes,  is  not  without  an  antecedent  reality  in  Bible  history  upon  which  to  hang 
\\M  stapendous  absurdities.    We  read  in  2  Kings  xiiL  21,  that  people  carry- 
ing a  dead  man  to  his  grave,  being  frightened  by  a  company  of  Moabites,  threw 
the  body  hastily  into  the  sepulchre  of  Elisha;  and  when  the  man  was  let  down 
and  touched  the  bones  of  Elisha,  he  revived  and  stood  up  on  his  feet    This 
train  of  comparison  might  be  indefinitely  extended,  and  the  remark  abundantly 
mibstantiated  by  ikcts,  that  there  is  scarcely  a  superstition  among  this  people 
around  us  but  what  may  have  its  origin  traced  &r  back  to  Bible  times.    And, 
moreover,  when  met  with  in  those  oldest  records,  it  is  frequently  not  at  ita 
birth  or  first  imtitntion  that  we  see  it,  but  as  a  custom  whose  origin  is  con- 
cealed in  the  twilight  of  remote  antiquity.    Now,  up  to  a  certain  point,  the 
feeling  out  of  which  this  grows  is  natunJ,  irresistible,  and  therefore  innocent, 
if  not  even  commendable.    To  one  who  reaOy  believes  the  evangelical  narra- 

^  AOa  V.  \^  >  Aeu  xli.  la. 
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PART  tives,  for  example— to  whom  the  records  wnfacU  mod  not  fdUet^ — ^liie  r^ 
"'  we  are  about  to  enter  will  inevitably  be  invested  with  a  nucredneM  which  ap- 
Reverence  plios  to  no  Other  on  earth.  It  must  be  so.  If  any  one  visits  theae  looriitia 
for  piAcea.  without  being  conscious  of  such  reverence,  it  is  nmply,  on/y,  and  in  gpery  cow. 
because  a  latent  unbelief  hss  transferred  the  stupendous  facta  into  the  cats' 
gory  of  dreamy  tnythM,  No  man  can  believe  that  here  the  Creator  of  the  osf 
verse,  his  Lord  and  his  Redeemer,  really  lived,  and  taught,  and  wimght 
miracles,  and  yet  experience  no  other  feedings  than  such  as  ordinaiy  plan 
awaken.  Least  of  all  can  they  do  so,  to  whom  that  man  of  aonowi  sod 
acquainted  with  grief  is  the  one  altc^etber  lovely,  the  chief  among  tec 
thousand.  Love, — ^pure,  warm,  absorbing  love,  will  invest  these  tluDgs  w>t' 
a  sacredness,  a  preciousness  beyond  expression.  It  would  argue  a  stoogr 
stupidity  indeed,  if  we  could  walk  over  those  acres  once  pressed  bj  hb  saovu 
feet,  and  climb  the  mountuns  where  he  so  often  retired  to  meditate  and  pnT, 
without  emotion.  We  are  in  no  danger  of  enacting  such  a  piece  of  inc- 
verence. 
Entmnce  We  study  to-day  no  common  lesson  of  earth's  geography.  Bveiythisg  is 
to  Giiiuee.  interesting,  and  may  be  important  Let  us,  therefore,  suffer  nothing  to  pais 
unquestioned.  Tou  may  b^gin  with  this  large  tell  on  our  right  It  standi  li 
the  very  threshold  of  that  country  from  which  our  Lord  was  called  a  GaliksL 
The  modem  name  is  Birweh,  from  this  village  above  it  It  is  one  hundred  loi 
twelve  feet  high,  and  eight  hundred  and  eighty-eight  paces  round  the  hut, 
and  one  hundred  and  eighty-six  paces  across  at  the  top.  It  was  once  wallsd 
and  entirely  covered  with  buildings,  and  was  probably  designed  to  oonuasod 
the  entrance  into  Galilee  through  this  fine  valley.  The  village  shows  signs  d 
Phoenician  or  Jewish  origin.  It  may  have  been  a  frontier  castle,  held  by  tk 
latter  to  prevent  the  Oanaanites  of  Acre  from  penetrating  into  the  uit6n>jr. 
That  large  village  in  the  centre  of  Wady  es  Sh'ab  is  Damdn,  and  fiutfaer  south, 
CabftL  toward  Abellln,  is  er  Ruaise ;  above  it  is  Tiimra,  and  higher  still  is  GabiU,— the 
same  name  as  that  which  Hiram  gave  to  the  cities  which  Solomon  presented  to 
him.^  The  whole  twenty  cities,  I  suppose,  were  in  this  neighbourhood.  If 
this  is  the  OabCd  on  the  border  of  Asher,  then  this  Wady  es  Sh'ab  may  be  thf 
Jiphthah-el  mentioned  in  immediate  connection  with  it^  It  b  impossibie, 
however,  now  to  draw  any  geographical  lines  from  such  uncertain  points  d 
departure.  Josephus  spent  some  time  in  CabCd  before  he  was  shut  up  in 
Jotapata.'  I  have  never  passed  through  it,  but  am  told  that  there  is  nothing 
about  it  remarkable.  Over  the  hill  beyond  Oab(d  is  the  rock  Je&t,  which 
Mr.  Schulz  identifies  with  Jotapata,  and  I  think  correctly.  I  have  visited  it 
from  Gana  of  Galilee,  from  which  it  is  distant  about  two  miles,  up  Wady 
Jefat  to  the  north-west 

This  great  Wady  es  Sh'ab,  called  also  Halaztln,  inclines  somewhat  to  the 
south-east;  and  yonder  is  Maiar,  high  up  on  the  southern  side  of  it    Our  pstl) 


*  1  }klui[»  is.  la  «  Joth.  xiz.  27.  *  See  Life,  pai^repln  4S,  4A 
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turns  to  the  left  throngfa  this  gap,  and  ascends  to  the  plain  of  Mejdd  Kerftm.  chaptki 
Notice  these  lofty  mountains  on  the  north  of  this  oliYe-planted  plain.    Can    ^"'"' 
you  tell  which  way  the  water  is  drained  <^  ?  M^ei 

It  most  he  down  the  gap  through  whidi  we  have  entered  the  plain,  bat  it  EerSm. 
is  so  level  as  to  puzzle  the  eye. 

Dr.  Robinson  says  it  hss  no  proper  outlet;  which  is  scsroely  correct,  nnoe  it 
ift  drained  off  south-west  into  Wady  es  Sh'ab,  and  south-east  below  Rameh  by 
the  Wady  Sulemiyeh.  This  Mejdel  Kerftm  is  rather  pretty,  with  its  white 
«iome  over  some  Moslem  saint  or  other.  The  ruins  of  Gabera  lie  over  that  hill 
to  the  south-east  about  three  miles;  it  wss  celebrated  in  the  wars  of  Josephus, 
and  was  then  an  important  town  of  Qaliiee.  Here  on  our  left  are  Deir  el  Asad 
and  el  Ba*any  close  together:  they  have  large  remains  of  antiquity  about  them 
— more,  indeed,  than  are  to  be  found  in  most  of  these  Galilean  viUages.  We 
have  now  a  rather  blind  path  along  the  base  of  these  northern  mountains  for  a 
mile  due  east  to  Nehf,  below  which  is  the  regular  road  up  the  valley  to  Seijur. 
Both  these  are  ancient  sites. 

What  a  prodigious  flock  of  sheep  is  wending  this  way  down  the  valley !  Sheep 
>VT.cn«  do  the,  «,me,  «k1  wh.t  bring,  them  dong  thi.Mn&eq»ented  n.ute  f  ^^- 

Several  months  ago  they  started  from  the  plains  around  and  south  of  the 
head-wateis  of  the  Euphrates,  and  they  are  now  on  their  way  to  Acre,  and 
( >ther  towns  along  the  coast    The  East  is,  and  has  ever  been,  the  land  of  sheep, 
as  the  Mississippi  valley  is  of  swine.    Job  had  14,000  sheep,^  and  Solomon  sacri- 
ficed 120,000  at  the  dedication  of  the  temple.^    Nor  will  these  numbers  seem 
incredible  when  examined  and  compared  with  what  now  exists  in  this  countiy. 
Evei7  year  sheep  are  brought  down  from  the  north  in  such  multitudes  as  The  Un^ 
Ut  confound  the  irasgination.    In  1853  the  interior  route  was  unsafe,  and  all  ^'"''^P' 
had  to  be  passed  along  the  sea-board.    During  the  months  of  November  and 
December  the  whole  line  of  coast  was  covered  with  them :  they  came  from 
Kortbem  Syria  and  from  Mesopotamia;  and  their  shepherds,  in  dress,  manners, 
and  language,  closely  resemble  those  of  Abraham  and  Job,  as  I  believe.    At  a 
distance  the  flocks  look  exactly  like  droves  of  hogs  going  to  Cincinnati ;  their 
progress  is  quite  as  slow,  and  their  motions  are  very  similar.    The  shepherds  How 
**  put  a  space  between  drove  and  drove,*'  ^  and  then  lead  on  softly,  as  Jacob's  ^*^^^ 
shepherds  did,  and  for  the  same  reason.    If  they  ovexnirive  them  the  flock 
dies;  and  even  with  the  greatest  care  many  give  out,  and,  to  prevent  their  dying 
by  the  wayside,  are  sUughtered  and  sold  to  the  poor,  or  are  eaten  by  the 
abepherds  themselves.    The  flocks  are  also  constantly  thinning  off  as  they  go 
south  by  selling  on  all  occasions,  and  thus  the  whole  country  is  supplied.    How 
vast  must  be  the  numbers  when  they  first  set  out  from  the  distant  deserts  of 
the  Euphrates !    Indeed,  those  northern  plains  literally  swarm  with  sheep, 
and  hence  the  supply  never  fails.    When  these  flocks  have  to  be  watered  in  a 
region  where  wells  are  scarce,  it  is  no  wonder  that  there  should  be  great  strife, 

*  Jvb  jUU.  LL  *  1  Kings  vUL  M.  *  tieu.  xx&U.  IS. 
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PART  AB  we  often  read  of  in  patriarchal  histoiy.^  Our  road  passes  sonth  of  Ramfi 
"♦  through  these  large  olive  orchards,  planted  among  rocks,  and  left,  in  mai.) 
places,  to  be  choked  with  a  dense  jangle  of  oak  and  other  bashes.  Aod  now 
we  turn  square  round  the  base  of  this  lofty  mountain  southward,  into  the  pcettt 
and  well-watered  Wady  Sulemia  (or  Sulamy,  as  it  is  pronoonoed  bereX  It  has 
fine  fountains,  and  we  shall  oome  upon  some  half-«-do3sen  mills  at  least,  hid 
away  in  the  romantic  ravine  below  our  path.  These  green  bills  are  fdl  d 
Arab  tents  at  this  season,  and  you  can  now  hear  the  shouts  of  these  wild  raeo 
at  their  lagging  flocks,  and  also  their  singular  call  to  the  camela  scattered 
over  the  country.  Here,  too,  game  abounds,  and  on  every  side  of  us  the  red- 
legged  partridge  is  calling  responsive  to  its  fellows ;  it  is  thus  they  welcome 
in  the  coming  twilight  Our  path  now  bends  round  to  the  east^  having  the 
El  Ma.      broad  wady  Sulemia  on  our  right,  and  el  Mughar  is  just  before  ua.    Here 

'•'•'•        comes  our  friend  G        J to  meet  us  with  his  warm  Arabic  weloovne. 

An  Arabic     Ahlan !  Ahlan  we  Sahlan !    Most  happy  to  see  you.    Brother  wrote  thai 
welcome,    you  were  coming,  but  I  had  begun  to  despair  of  seeing  you. 

This  interminable  rain  detained  us  prisoners  in  your  house  at  Acre.  But 
first  of  all,  let  us  find  a  place  for  our  tent.  I  have  made  a  vow  to  avoid  ^ii 
fellaheen  houses. 

I  cannot  promise  you  very  comfortable  quarters,  but,  such  as  they  are,  ytxi 
are  most  welcome  to  share  them. 

No,  no ;  thank  you.    I  am  not  to  be  caught  that  way.    It  is  well  enough 
for  you,  perhaps,  but  I  should  not  sleep  a  minute ;  and,  besides,  our  baggage 
would  get  full  of  fleas,  to  annoy  us  for  a  week  to  come. 
Encamp.       As  you  like ;  but  there  is  not  a  level  place  in  all  the  village  lai^  enoo^ 
for  the  tent    You  can  pitch  on  the  roof  of  the  house. 

That  will  do  admirably;  and  it  will  also  enable  us  to  keep  oflf  the  viUagei^ 
who  have  gathered  round  us  like  bees. 

Well,  this  is  something  new.  Are  you  sure  we  shall  not  break  through  and 
smother,  or  crush  to  death  the  family  below  ? 

No,  I  am  not  It  trembles  rather  suspiciously,  but  our  friends  assure  uft 
there  is  no  danger. 

Salim  must  find  some  sheltered  place  for  our  hones,  or  they  will  be  unfit 
to  ride  to-monx>w.  Poor  things,  they  are  shivering  in  ^is  cold  mountain 
wind. 

And  now  all  our  inquiries  about  friends,  family,  and  politics  are  answered, 

my  dear  Q ,  I  wish  to  get  acquainted  with  your  present  whereabouts. 

It  is  all  new  territory  to  me,  and  somewhat  savage.    Tou  ought  to  make  huge 
gains  to  remunerate  you  for  this  rough-and-tumble  life  among  these  fellaheen. 

I  do  not  find  it  disagreeable.  I  am  busy  all  day  long ;  the  place  is  healthy, 
the  people  respectful  and  easily  managed,  and  the  proceeds  of  this  farming 
operation  quite  satisfiftctory.    We  are  nearly  through  with  oil-pressing,  and, 
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1,1  though  the  crows  have  destroyed  many  thonaand  piastres  worth  of  olifes,  we  oHipnit 
sli&U  still  make  a  handsome  profit  xxm. 

The  orchards,  I  see,  are  yery  extensiva 

Altogether  too  huge  for  the  population ;  and  80,.also,  there  is  fiur  more  oiwe  coi- 
ar&ble  land  than  they  can  cultiyate.    There  are  thousands  of  oliTe-trees  so  ^^ 
completely  enveloped  with  thorny  jungle  that  we  cannot  gather  even  what 
on  them.     If  this  jungle  were  cleared  away,  and  the  land  properly 
we  should  at  once  double  the  crop.    I  am  doing  something  at  it,  but  Trnprnre- 
theae  people  are  so  lazy  that  but  slow  progress  is  made ;  in  fact,  they  are  ™^'*' 
afmid  to  increase  the  number  of  bearing  trees,  lest  their  taxes  should  also  be 
raised  upon  tbem.    Thus  a  bad  government  paralyzes  all  desire  to  improve. 
What  are  these  people  I 

I>TU8es  and  Greek  Christians ;  and  the  same  mixture  of  sects  prevails  in 
Raiueb  and  other  phices. 

This  Rameh  seems  to  be  a  large  and  important  village. 
About  the  same  size  as  el  Mu^ar.    They  are  very  anxious  that  I  should 
farm  their  village  also,  but  I  have  already  quite  as  much  on  my  hands  as  I 
can  manage. 

This  is  undoubtedly  the  Bamah  of  Kaphtali,  and  this  ruin  above  your  ttamah  nf  • 
village,  called  'Ain  HazClr,  is  the  £n-Hazor,  I  suppose,  given  by  Joshua  to  the  N><k>)><'^ 
same  tribe.^ 

Indeed  1    I  did  not  know  that  our  place  was  mlsntioned  in  the  Bible. 
£1  Mughar  is  not,  but  'Ain  Haziir  is.    What  do  you  call  this  broad  wady 
south  of  you? 
Siilamy. 

Are  there  any  ruins  of  this  name  in  the  wady  ? 

Tea ;  they  lie  between  this  and  Deir  Hanna,  that  castle  to  the  south-west,  piues  in 
which  you  must  have  seen  as  you  came  toward  our  village,— -but  they  are  in-  n<-'iKti- 
conaidersble. 

They  are  undoubtedly  the  remains  of  that  Salamin  which  was  fortified  by 
Josephus.'    Is  this  wady  ever  called  RfibtLdSyeh  ? 

There  is  a  ruined  village  of  that  name  in  it,  an  hour  and  a  half  to  the  south- 
east of  us,  and  between  that  and  the  lake  it  takes  the  name  of  the  village. 
What  is  that  place  on  the  opposite  ridge  of  this  wady  ? 
It  is  'Ailabdn ;  and  over  the  hill  beyond  is  another  called  Sab&na. 
Where  is  *  Arraby  7  According  to  Josephus,  it  must  be  somewhere  in  this  region. 
It  is  west  of  Deir  Hanna,  on  the  southern  side  of  the  wady.    Yon  ought  to 
ride  over  to  this  Deir.  The  caitle  built  by  the  Dahar  family  of  Acre  is  still  in- 
habited, and  is  worth  visiting.    There  was  an  ancient  ruin  there,  from  which 
it  took  itB  name  Deir.    Farther  west  is  Sukhntn. 

That  is  Sogane,  several  times  mentioned  by  Josephus.    Is  not  T&kftk  in 
this  neighbourhood  ? 

I  Joth.  x(k.  37.    «  '  JuiephUBs  Wan,  bouk  IL  :?(*.  (i.    Life.  iil. 
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PART        East  of  HI,  and  directly  aboYe  the  plain  of  Genneaaiet 
"•  The  Bimilarity  of  name  su^^iestB  th&t  it  ia  the  site  of  the  Hakkok  ghren  ii 

"^  Naphtali,^  but  I  think  this  donbtful.  I  see  not  how  any  border  line  of  that 
tribe  could  be  drawn  through  Tft.kiik,  onlesa,  indeed,  the  tenitocj  ^  that 
great  tribe  reached  far  down  the  Lake  of  Tiberias. 

Do  you  find  much  trouble  in  conducting  your  agricultural  speeulatioiii  amoa^ 
this  people  7 

Dbiion-        The  greatest  difficulties  arise  from  dishonesty  of  the  agents  or  watkeefs. 

M^^oiuh«  rpjjQ^j^  I  ^^  QQ  ^Yie  ground,  and  watch  everything  doaely,  yet  these  men  rob 
me  right  and  left  I  lose  most  by  the  peculations  of  those  who  o¥eiaee  tbe 
gathering  of  oliyes ;  and  in  the  time  of  threshing,  unless  I  look  strictly  at  tfca 
operations  in  person,  I  would  be  robbed  of  a  large  part  of  my  harreat.  Tk« 
emirs  and  sheikhs,  who  commit  this  oyersight  to  their  aervanta,  and  the 
government,  that  deputes  officers  to  gather  its  portion  from  the  public  laacis, 
of  course  suffer  still  more  severely. 

Oorrni.        No  doubt ;  and  yet  the  system  followed  by  the  present  government  for  gather- 

^^^  ing  up  the  produce  of  the  country  seems  to  be  very  ancient.  Moat  of  the 
kings  of  Judah  and  Israel  engaged  largely  in  agriculture.  Besides  arable  lands 
for  tillage,  they  had  vine-yards,  and  olive-yards,  and  flocks,  and  <^*^»nf?lf,  anJ 
asses ;  and  they  had  agents  like  your  ivakkeeU,  and  doubtless  just  aa  diabone^ 
and  oppressive.  In  1  Chronicles  xxvii.  25-^1  we  have  a  full  list  of  thew 
gentlemen  appointed  by  David :  Jehonathan  was  over  the  store-houaea  in  the 
fields.  In  the  H(deh,  and  on  the  great  plains  of  Askelon  and  daza,  I  sstr 
large  low  huts  built  in  the  open  country  to  store  away  the  produce  directlt 

Store-       from  the  threshing-floors,  thence  to  be  carried  home,  as  occasion  required. 

fhe  fleidl  ^^^^>  ^  suppose,  were  David's  store-houses  in  the  fields.  Then  follows  a  lu>t 
of  wakkeels  over  vineyards,  over  olive-trees,  and  even  over  the  sycamores, 
whose  fruit  is  now  generally  given  to  the  poor. 

It  seems  to  me  to  result,  as  a  necessary  deduction,  that  the  reigning  power 
in  this  country  always  pursued  the  ruinous  policy  of  confiscating  lands  ani! 
property,  and  retaining  them  in  their  own  hand,  very  much  aa  the  Turkistt 

Govern-     government  does  now ;  and  this  is  the  reason  why  we  find  so  many  places 

r^dl  mentioned  as  deserts  in  the  Bible  history.  The  excuse  for  this  agricultural 
policy  on  the  part  of  the  government  in  ancient  times  no  doubt  was,  that  the 
amount  of  money  circulating  among  a  people  entirely  agricultural  or  pastornl 
was  small ;  the  king  must  therefore  necessarily  take  his  taxes  in  kindf  and 
depend  for  a  large  portion  of  his  revenues  upon  the  produce  of  the  royal  do 
mains.  But  the  Tiurkish  government  is  pressed  by  no  such  necessi^.  The 
whole  oppressive  and  ruinous  system,  by  which  laige  tracts  of  fertile  territory 
are  converted  into  deserts,  ought  to  be  abolished,  and  the  government  latxU 
sold  to  those  who  cultivate  the  soil. 
Your  remark  about  stealing  from  the  threshing-floors  suggests  the  reason 
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mhj  Boas  ilept  on  his  that  night  when  he  was  visited  by  Ruth.^    As  he  was  ohaptks 
sTidently  a  man  of  property,  who  employed  many  reapers,  and  did  not  work    '^"*- 
liniaelf,  it  must  have  been  some  nrgent  reason  that  could  induce  him  to  sleep  boiu. 
Lo  the  open  field  among  his  workmen. 

No  doubt  it  was  because  he  could  not  trust  his  servants ;  and  what  he  did 
must  be  done  now.  The  owner,  or  some  faithful  agent,  has  to  remain  at  the 
door  day  and  night. 

We  encountered  a  drove  of  cattle  to-day,  some  of  which  were  fighting 
f  ariooaly ;  and  the  herdsman,  endeavouring  to  part  them,  was  in  danger  of 
being  pushed  over  and  gored  to  death  by  one  of  the  belligerents.  I  had  previously 
imagined  that  the  cattle  of  this  country  must  have  greatly  degenerated  since 
the  days  when  Moses  thought  it  necessary  to  ordain  that  the  ox  which  gored  a 
man  should  be  stoned,  and  his  carcass  thrown  away;  and  if  he  killed  any  ooe, 
AXhd  was  previously  known  to  be  vicious,  the  owner  also  should  be  put  to  death, 
because  he  did  not  keep  him  in.^ 

Danger  from  this  source  has  not  ceased,  especially  among  the  half-wild  oxen  gor. 
droves  that  range  over  the  luxuriant  pastures  in  certain  parts  of  the  country.  '"^' 
And  the  law  is  still  more  in  place  which  ordained  that, ''  if  one  man's  ox  hurt 
another's  that  he  die,  then  they  shall  sell  the  live  ox,  and  divide  the  money  of 
it ;  and  the  dead  ox  also  they  shall  divide."^    If  this  admirable  statute  were  Law  of 
faithfully  administered,  it  would  prevent  many  angry  and  sometimes  fatal  ^^''^ 
feuds  between  herdsmen,  and  at  the  same  time  would  be  a  very  fair  adjust- 
ment of  the  questions  of  equity  that.grow  out  of  such  accidents. 

Joeephus  very  justly  boasts  of  the  wisdom  and  humanity  of  their  great  law-  Hamanitj 
giver,  shown  in  minute  regulations  of  this  nature ;  and  he  gives  as  instances  ^Y'* 
not  only  these  ordinances  which  we  have  noticed,  but  also  another,  of  the  retmia- 
necessity  for  which  I  had  a  very  practical  intimation  this  afternoon.    Found-  t^ona. 
ing  his  remark  upon  Exodus  xxi.  33, 34,  he  says,  "  Let  those  that  dig  a  well  or 
a  pit  be  careful  to  lay  planks  over  them,  and  so  keep  them  shut  up ;  not  in 
Older  to  hinder  any  persons  firom  drawing  water,  but  that  there  may  be  no 
danger  of  falling  into  them.*'  ^  I  came  near  falling  into  an  uncovered  well  this  open 
afternoon,  when  peering  about  an  old  ruin;  and  such  accidents  are  not  unoom-  ^'^^ 
men.   A  friend  of  mine  lost  a  valuable  horse  in  that  way;  and,  according  to  the 
Mosaic  law,  the  owner  of  the  pit  should  have  paid  the  price  of  the  horse.^    I 
have  been  astonished  at  the  recklessness  with  which  wells  and  pits  are  left  un- 
covered and  unprotected  all  over  this  country.    It  argues  a  disregard  of  life 
which  is  highly  criminal    I  once  saw  a  blind  man  walk  right  into  one  of  these 
unprotected  wells.   He  fell  to  the  bottom,  but,  as  it  was  soft  sand,  he  was  not 
so  much  injured  as  frightened. 

JUarek  2M,   Yon  are  a  late  riser,  my  dear  G .     I  have  had  a  long 

ramble  over  your  domains,  enjoying  the  bright  morning  and  the  charming 
scenery.    The  prospect  over  the  hills,  and  down  the  broad  wady  Sulamy,  and 
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FART     the  imvine  of  Rftbiidtyeh  to  the  lake,  is  ezqaMtely  beaatifiiL   Bnt  much  bnii 
"•      Uet  waste  that  might  be  tiUed,  and  it  ii  sad  to  see  80  inanyolive^ieeseiitKi^ed 
in  joni^ei  of  thorns  and  bushes. 

Much  of  this  is  owing  to  causes  which  we  were  discussing  last  night»  bat  still 
more  to  the  laziness  of  the  people.  A  few  are  tolerably  industrioas,  but  the 
majoritf  are  &r  otherwise. 

uxinma       Ladness  seems  to  have  been  a  yeiy  prevslent  vice  in  this  ooantry  from  dsjs 

M  lutit  cc  ^  ^j^  giving  rise  to  a  multitude  of  popular  proverbs,  which  the  write  man  ban 
preserved  in  his  collection.  Indeed,  there  is  scarcely  any  other  sabjed  ao  often 
mentioned,  or  so  richly  and  scomftilly  illustrated  by  Solomon  aa  thia.  H» 
rebuke  of  tiie  sluggard,  drawn  from  the  habits  of  the  ant,  is  veiy  appropristie 
and  suggestive.^  We  need  not  now  '^  consider  her  ways"  in  general,  for  all 
th^  world  is  or  may  be  familiar  with  them.  There  are  some  drcamstaDcei, 
however,  mentioned  in  this  passage,  which  must  have  been  suggested  by  aetaal 

Th«  ant  life  in  this  country.  Thus  the  fact  that  the  ant  will  fiuthfiilly  aod  powver- 
ingly  work  tpttkout  ^ide,  or  overseer,  or  ruUty  is  veiy  striking.  When  I  began 
to  employ  workmen  in  this  country,  nothing  annoyed  me  more  than  the  neces- 
sity to  hire  also  an  overteer,  or  to  fulfil  this  office  myself.  But  I  soon  f<mM 
that  this  was  universsl  and  strictly  neoessary.  Without  an  overseer  very  little 
work  would  be  done,  and  nothing  as  it  should  be.  The  workmen,  every  wsi 
unlike  the  ant,  will  not  work  at  all  unless  kept  to  it  and  directed  in  it  by  Jin 

OTcneen.  overscer,  who  is  himself  a  perfect  specimen  of  laadneas.  He  does  abaolntelT 
nothing  but  smoke  his  pipe,  order  this,  scold  that  one,  and  discuss  the  huv 
and  the  why  with  the  men  themselves,  or  with  idle  passers-by,  who  are  strangely 
prone  to  enter  earnestly  into  everybody's  business  bnt  their  own.  This  over- 
seeing often  costs  more  than  the  work  overseen.  Now  the  ants  manage  Isr 
better.    Every  one  attends  to  his  own  business,  and  does  it  well 

imim>Ti.  la  another  respect  these  provident  creatures  read  a  very  necessary  lesson  to 
*"^  Oriental  sluggards.  In  all  warm  climates  there  is  a  ruinous  want  of  calciib- 
tion  and  forecast  Having  enough  for  the  current  day,  men  are  reckless  as  to 
the  future.  The  idea  of  sickness,  misfortune,  or  the  necessities  of  old  age 
exercise  but  litUe  influence;  they  are  not  provident  ''to  lay  up  fbr  a  ratnj 
day**  or  dreary  winter.  Tet  all  these  occasions  come  upon  them,  and  they 
wake  to  want  and  pinching  poverty.  Now  the  ant  provideth  her  meat  io 
summer,  and  gatheieth  her  food  in  the  harvest.  All  summer  long,  and  espe- 
cially in  harvest,  every  denizen  of  their  populous  habitations  is  busy.  As  we 
walk  or  ride  over  the  grassy  plains,  we  notice  paths  leading  in  all  directions 
from  their  subterranean  granaries;  at  first  broad,  dean,  and  smooth,  like  roada 
near  a  city,  but  constantly  branching  off  into  smaller  and  less  distinct,  until 
they  disappear  in  the  herbage  of  the  plain.  Along  these  converging  psthi 
hurry  thousands  of  ants,  thickening  inward  until  it  becomes  an  unbrokeo 
column  of  busy  beings  going  in  search  of,  or  returning  with  their  food  for  futnre 
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need ;  there  is  no  lettering  or  jostling ;  erery  one  knows  his  husmess,  and  does  obaitkr 
not  intermeddle  with  others.    No  thoronghfare  of  largest  city  is  so  crowded    ^""' 
or  better  conducted  than  these  highways  to  the  ant-hills.    They  are  great 
robbers,  however,  and  plunder  by  night  as  well  as  by  day ;  and  the  ftamer 
tnust  keep  a  sharp  eye  to  his  floor  in  harvest,  or  they  will  abstract  a  large 
quantity  of  grain  in  a  single  night 

Speaking  of  ants,  what  could  have  induced  Herodotus  to  write  that  absurd  Herodotm 
story  about  the  ants  in  India,  "  larger  than  a  fox  and  leas  than  a  dog,"  which  ^'*  '^^ 
dug  up  gold,' and  tore  to  pieces  those  who  came  to  gather  it,  and  much  more 
to  the  same  purport? 

As  to  Herodotus,  he  was  a  most  courageous  retailer  of  anecdotes,  and  used 
the  privilege  of  great  travellers  without  reserve.  That  Hiny  should  quote  this 
fable  is  truly  surprising. — See  Herodotus,  170. 

How  long  wilt  thou  sleep,  0  sluggard?  Up,  drowsy  fool !  no  longer  fold 
your  hands  in  idleness,  or  the  day  of  poverty  will  overtake  you,  as  surely  as  a 
man  who  steadily  travels  on  will  come  to  the  end  of  his  journey.  Though  you 
Bee  it  not,  yet  the  time  of  want  draws  near,  direct  and  sure,  and  stem  as  an 
armed  man  who  comes  to  bind  and  plunder.^ 

It  is  curious  to  notice  how  intensely  Solomon  hated  this  vice,  and  in  how  SoUmon't 
many  ways  he  gave  expression  to  his  abhorrence  and  contempt  of  the  sluggard,  ^l*^*  ^' 
Thus,  "  The  slothM  man  roasteth  not  that  which  he  took  in  hunting."  ^  The 
luoat  good-for-nothing  fellow  may  be  roused  by  the  excitement  of  the  chase  to 
endure  the  &tigue  of  hunting,  but,  when  this  violent  stimulus  is  past,  he  is 
too  indolent  even  to  roast  the  game  he  has  taken  with  so  much  toil.  Again, 
**Thesoulofthesluggardde8ireth,andhathnothing."'  Thus, too,  ^he  is  brother 
to  him  who  is  a  great  waster,"^  and  ''he  coveteth  greedily  all  daylong,"  and  hath 
nothing,  for  '*  his  hands  reftise  to  labour."  ^  ''  The  way  of  the  slothful  is  as  an 
hedge  of  thorns:"^  it  pricks,  lacerates,  and  entangles  the  miserable  wretch. 
Slothfnlness  produces  a  sickly  timidity,  and  is  ever  fruitful  and  expert  in  rais- 
ing idle  objections  and  imaginary  dangers.  "  There  is  a  lion  without ;  I  shall  be 
Blain  in  the  streets."^  **  He  will  not  plough  by  reason  of  the  cold ;" ^  and  as 
ploughing  and  sowing  cannot  be  carried  on  until  the  winter  rains  commence, 
lie  neglects  altc^ther  to  sow  his  fields, ''  therefore  shall  he  beg  in  harvest,  and 
liave  nothing."  I  have  often  pitied  the  farmer  when  ploughing  in  the  cold 
rains  and  pitiless  winds,  and  it  requires  more  decision  of  diaracter  than  belongs 
to  a  slog^rd  to  bear  up  against  them;  he  therefore  retreats  into  his  hut, 
kindles  a  little  fire,  and  dozes  away  his  time  by  the  side  of  it,  enveloped  in 
pangent  smoke.  Nor  will  he  be  roused :  "  A  little  more  sleep,  a  little  more 
folding  of  the  hands."  As  the  door  on  his  hinges,  so  the  sluggard  on  his  bed 
rolls  back  and  forth  with  many  a  creak  and  weary  groan.  He  will  put  forth 
more  arguments  for  his  base  conduct  than  seven  men  that  can  render  a  reason. 
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rART     There  is  a  lion  in  the  streets ;  it  is  too  cold  or  too  hot,  too  wet  or  too  dry,  toe 

"•       early  or  too  late,  time  plenty  or  the  time  is  past,  tiie  opportunity  lost,  aod  to 

on  ad  ir^fUium,    "  The  slothful  hideth  his  hand  in  his  bosom ;  it  giieveth 

him  to  bring  it  again  to  his  mouth."  ^ 

niuitrm.        Our  Arab  anecdotes  go  fitf  beyond  Sol<mion.    A  lavourite  fltostimtioii  of 

^^^     extreme  laziness  is  the  case  of  a  man  that  would  not  turn  his  head  ov«r  oo  b>> 


pillow,  though  the  muddy  water  leaking  through  the  roof  fell  plump  into  his 

eye !    But  that  description  in  the  84th  chapter  of  ProTerba  is  the  one  whic^ 

The  field    Strikes  me  as  most  appropriate  to  my  poor  fdlaheen :  ^  I  went  by  the  fidd  <  f 

^  ^^*       the  slothfid,  and  by  the  vineyard  of  the  man  void  of  undentanding ;  and,  V^  it 

"***      wss  all  gipwn  over  with  thorns,  and  netUes  had  covered  the  face  tbereol^  aiM 

the  stone;4all  thereof  wss  broken  down." 

Tes,  that  is  true  to  nature,  and  to  actual  life  in  sU  its  details.  The  stone 
terrsm^od  girden  walls  soon  tumble  down  when  neglected ;  and  thia,  beyoi>J 
anyalhpif  Inaj^^Ken,  is  prolific  in  thorns  and  thistles.  All  your  Tineyinii 
i'l  iMIq^V^  are^vered  with  them,  and  so  thousands  of  your  valuable  dive- 
trees  arerSHl^Mly  choked  up  with  briers  and  thorns,  and  their  owners  art 
too  shiftless  and  indolent  to  clear  them  away. 

'^  As  you  sre  a  large  manufacturer  of  olive  oil,  I  must  embrace  the  opportonftT 
to  examine  into  this  operation  to-day. 
oiwe.  We  are  nearly  through  pressing  for  this  yesr,  but  there  is  one  miltHif  still 

pre«inf  .    in  operation  down  by  the  brook  Sulamy,  to  which  we  can  walk  alter  breaklist 
Does  it  not  injure  the  quality  of  the  oil  to  keep  the  olives  so  long  f 
Not  materially,  if  proper  care  be  taken  to  prevent  heating  and  fermentatioa 
Our  olives  are  now  quite  blacky  and  a  person  unacquainted  with  the  matter 
might  think  them  sltogether  spoiled ;  and  yet,  as  you  will  see,  the  oil  is  dctf 
and  sweet,  and  the  yield  is  equally  good. 
What  is  the  difference  between  a  miitr&f  and  a  m'aserahf 
The  m'ft-       The  m'sserah  is  worked  by  hand,  and  is  only  used  for  the  olives  which  fafl 
**''*'**       first  in  autumn,  before  the  rains  of  winter  raise  the  brooks  which  drive  the 
miitrilll    The  olives  for  the  m'aserah  are  ground  to  a  pulp  in  circular  stooe 
basins  by  rolling  a  large  stone  wheel  over  them.    The  mass  is  then  put  inti» 
small  baskets  of  straw-work,  which  are  placed  one  upon  another,  between  t«« 
upright  posts,  and  pressed  by  a  screw  which  moves  in  the  beam  or  entabbUmtj 
from  above,  like  the  screw  in  the  standing-press  of  a  bookbinder,  or  else  bj  Sj 
beam-lever.    After  this  first  pressing,  the  pulp  is  taken  out  of  the  baskets,  pol 
into  large  copper  pans,  and,  bein^  sprinkled  with  water,  is  heated  over  a  fire^ 
and  again  pressed  as  before.    This  finishes  the  process,  and  the  oil  is  p(4 
away  in  jars  to  use,  or  in  cisterns,  to  be  kept  for  future  market  i 

The  mft-       The  mfitrfif  is  driven  like  an  ordinary  mill,  except  that  the  apparatus  ht 
^^         beating  up  the  olives  is  an  upright  cylinder,  with  iron  cross-ban  at  the  lower, 
end.    This  cylinder  turns  rapidly  in  a  hollow  tube  of  stone-work,  into  whiti; 
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he  olives  Are  thrown  from  above,  and  beaten  to  a  pulp  by  the  tevolving  eroB»-  cvaftcb 
lanL    The  interior  of  the  tube  is  kept  hot,  so  that  the  mass  is  taken  out  below    ^^'"' 
iufficiently  heated  to  cause  the  oil  to  run  freely.    The  same  baskets  are  used 
IS  in  the  m'aserah,  but  the  press  is  a  beam-lever,  with  heavy  weights  at  the 
>iid.    This  process  is  repeated  a  second  time,  as  in  the  m'aserah,  and  then  the 
f*fiue  is  thrown  away. 

Well,  these  miitrCLfii  are  about  as  filthy  as  any  place  I  ever  explored, 

uid  the  machinery  is  rude  and  clumsy  in  the  extreme.    Mr.  B told  me 

-ecently  that  he  had  started  a  miitrftf  at  NablfLs,  with  European  machinery,  on  E»t»pna 
[ttite  a  new  plan,  and  that  the  work  was  done  much  cheaper  and  more  expe-  ™«cb^^ 
litiously ;  the  oil  was  clearer,  and  there  was  a  gain  of  about  thirty  per  cent.  *^' 
n  the  quantity.    Certainly  a  little  science  applied  to  the  matter  would  greatly 
mprove  this  important  branch  of  Syrian  agriculture.     The  m'aserah  is, 
lowever,  the  machinery  used  from  the  most  remote  times,  as  we  know  from 
;he  basins,  and  wheels  to  crush  the  olives,  still  found  in  the  ruins  of  old  towns. 
The  huge  stones  upon  the  tops  of  the  upright  posts  prove  conclusively  that 
;he  ancients  knew  nothing  of  the  screw,  but  employed  beam-presses,  as  in 
four  mfitrt^ 

Beam-presses  are  also  employed  in  the  m'aserah  to  this  day,  and  I  think  the 
ise  of  screws  is  quite  modem. 

Have  you  any  process  for  clarifying  the  oil  7 

None  whatever,  except  to  let  it  gradually  settle  on  the  lees  in  the  cisterns 
}r  Urge  jars  in  which  it  is  kept. 

Certain  villages  are  celebrated  all  over  the  country  for  producing  oil  parti- 
rularly  clear  and  sweet,  and  it  commands  a  high  price  for  table  use. 

Berjah,  for  example,  above  Neby  Yunas,  Deir  MimtLs  in  Merj  Aiun,  and  et 
Tireh  in  CarmeL  But  the  process  there  is  very  different  The  olives  are  first 
iiaahed  as  in  the  miitrftf,  and  then  stirred  rapidly  in  a  laige  kettle  of  hot 
»ater.  The  oil  is  thus  separated,  and  rises  to  the  top,  when  it  is  skimmed  off 
kvithout  pressing.  The  refuse  is  then  thrown  into  vats  of  cold  water,  and  an 
inferior  oil  is  gathered  from  the  surface,  which  is  only  fit  for  making  soap. 

Micah  speaks  of  treading  out  olives  with  the  feet.^    Is  this  ever  done  now  7  Trawiinff 

Kot  that  I  know  of.    And  it  could  only  be  done  when  the  olives  have  been  ^^  ^'*** 
cept  antil  they  are  very  soft,  as  mine  are  at  present 

I  have  beard  it  said  that  the  blight,  which  has  nearly  destroyed  the  grapes 
lU  over  this  country  for  the  last  few  years,  and  which  has  ruined  the  vineyards 
through  the  south  of  Europe,  has  also  attacked  the  olives  this  year.  Have  you 
noticed  anything  of  the  kind  in  your  orchards  7 

There  have  been,  perhaps,  more  withered  olives  than  usual,  but  I  do  not 
think  it  was  from  this  blight  They  do  not  show  the  same  symptoms.  The 
>llv6  dries  up  without  developing,  and  falls  off ;  but  there  is  none  of  that 
irbitiah  mould,  nor  that  offensive  smell  of  corruption  which  the  grape-blight 
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occuioDs.  Th«  Yineyards  in  this  n^pon  are  utterly  rained,  and  the  peopk 
hav#  cat  Ihem  down  and  sowed  the  land  with  grain.  This  great  calamitj  act; 
veiy  myBteriouBly.  The  vines  blossom  and  the  young  grapes  m^  as  osaal,  but, 
soon  after,  a  silvery  grey  mould  spreads  over  them,  and  as  th^  enlaige  thct 
corrapty  with  a  very  peculiar  and  offensive  odour.  Whole  vineyards  are  tbn^ 
ruined.  There  is  this  also  strange  about  it :  one  year  it  attacks  the  vines  ruteJ 
on  poles  and  running  on  trees,  anS  those  lying  on  the  ground  escape ;  the  next 
year  it  is  the  reverse.  Some  vineyards,  exposed  to  the  winds,  are  wholly  de 
stroyed ;  others,  sheltered  from  them,  are  uninjured.  And  again  tbu  15 
reversed.  Hitherto  no  explanation  has  appeared  to  account  for  the  calamitr 
itself  or  for  its  eccentricities. 

Moses  and  the  prophets  assign  such  visitations,  without  hesitation,  to  ti^e 
displeasure  of  Qod.  Moses  says  expressly  that  Qod  would  thus  punish  the  iv 
habitants  for  their  sins :  '*  Thou  shalt  plant  vineyards,  and  dress  tiiem,  butshih 
neither  drink  of  the  wine,  nor  gather  the  grapes :  for  the  worms  shall  eat  tbeiu 
Thou  shalt  have  olive-trees  throughout  all  thy  coasts,  but  thou  shalt  not  anoint 
thyself  with  the  oil :  for  thine  olive  shall  cast  bis  fniit"  ^  And  the  sacred  pen- 
men often  speak  of  blasting  and  mildew  as  chastisements  sent  directly  fivo 
God.  It  seems  very  natural  to  refer  like  j udgments  in  this  same  land,  and  npcn 
a  people  whose  moral  and  religious  character  so  doeely  resemble  those  to  wboD 
the  threatenings  were  first  addressed,  to  the  same  source.  The  people  thenr 
selves  do,  in  fact,  thus  trace  them  back — "  For  the  greatness  of  our  sina,**  is  t}»e 
universal  proverb. 

Can  it  be  mere  imagination  that  there  is  somewhat  peculiar  in  the  prvr- 
dential  dispensations  experienced  in  this  landf  I  think  not  Certainly  tn 
olden  times  there  was  much  that  was  peculiar.  God  so  made  this  land  A 
Canaan  that  its  physical  conformation  should  furnish  appropriate  types  a&j 
emblems,  through  which  spiritual  mysteries  and  invisible  realities  should  h» 
developed,  and  so  pictured  to  the  eye  and  the  imagination  as  to  affect  the  bear: 
of  man.  These  mountains  point  to  heaven,  this  sunken  Sea  of  I>eatb  to  sti'l 
lower  depths.  The  valleys,  the  pUiins,  the  brooks  and  fountains,  from  the 
swellings  of  Jordan  to  the  waters  of  Siloah,  that  go  softly  from  under  the  alu 
of  God,  all  were  so  made  and  disposed  as  to  shadow  forth  dimly,  bat  all  tbc 
more  impressively,  divine  revelations  needful  for  universal  man.  There  are  nc 
other  groupings  of  natural  objects  so  significant ;  no  other  names  on  earth  c^ 
be  substituted  in  our  spiritual  vocabulary  for  these,  and  what  they  formerly 
taught  they  teach  now,  and  ever  will,  to  all  coming  generations.  It  is  tba 
which  invests  even  the  physical  features  of  Palestine  with  an  interest  and  m 
importance  which  can  belong  to  no  other  knd.  Jordan  is  much  more  than  b 
mere  river  of  water,  Zion  infinitely  dearer  than  any  ordinary  mass  of  rock ;  in 
a  word,  the  divine  Architect  constructed  this  countiy  after  a  model,  infolding 
in  itself,  and  unfolding  to  the  world,  the  dark  mysteries  of  the  life  that  is,  si^ 
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f  Uiat  whidi  is  to  be— of  redemption  and  heaven,  of  perdition  and  heSL  .  And  ohaitkb 
bese  physical  feataroB  are  still  preserved  unchanged,  to  teach  the  same  great   *""• 
ruths  to  every  snooessive  generation.    So  Qod'e  more  direct  and  daily  provi-  j^^a  in  iu 
Icnccfl  toward  this  countiy  and  its  inhabitants  are  made  to  repeat  the  same  ordinftry 
essons  that  were  addressed  to  ancient  tribes,  and  their  significance  then  «x-  ^^ 
Kiunded  by  divine  teachers.    Thus  it  is  tl^t  blighting  and  mildew  come,  as 
;hey  came  of  old,  we  know  not  how;  Qod  sends  them.    Thus  come  famine 
^nd  dearth,  when  **  the  heaven  that  is  over  thy  head  is  as  brass,  and  the  earth 
hat  is  under  thee  as  iron;" ^  and  the  Lord  sends  the  burning  sirocco  with  its 
ain  of  powder  and  dust,  and  summons  his  great  army  of  locusts,  and  the  cater- 
tillar,  and  the  palmer-worm,  to  devour.  Thus,  too,  even  in  our  day,  he  rises  at 
imcs  to  shake  terribly  the  earth,  and  overwhelm  the  cities  of  the  guilty. 

There  is  much  more  than  a  mere  fortuitous  conjunction  of  accidents  in  these 
ind  a  hundred  other  items  which  might  be  mentioned.    I  can  scarcely  lift  my 
ye  without  lighting  upon  something  which  repeats  those  lessons  which  God 
linisclf  here  taught  to  generations  long  since  dead  and  gone.    These  poor 
(onien  who  are  cutting  up  mallows  by  the  bushes  to  mingle  with  their  broth,  iiaiiowa 
ire  only  doing  that  which  want  and  famine,  divinely  sent,  compelled  the  soli- 
ary  to  do  in  the  days  of  Job.^    And  again :  those  men  who  have  cleared  away 
h«;  earth,  and  are  laying  the  axe  at  the  very  roots  of  that  tree,  in  order  to  hew 
t  down  for  firewood,  are  repeating  the  formula  by  which  the  Baptist  teaches, 
hat  in  the  kingdom  of  heaven  "  every  tree  that  bringeth  not  forth  good  fruit  tne*^ 
s  hewn  down  and  cast  into  the  fire."  '   Your  fellaheen  value  trees  only  as  they  ^'*"*'  ®^ 
«ar  good  fruit:  all  others  are  cut  down  as  cumberers  of  the  ground;  and  they 
ut  them  from  the  very  root,  as  John  had  seen  them  in  his  day.   And  yet  once 
)K>re :  this  man,  with  his  load  of  diy  weeds  and  grass,  is  going  to  remind  us,  at 
lis  tanniir,  of  ^Hhe  day  that  shall  bum  as  an  oven,  and  all  the  proud,  and  all  Oveni. 
hat  do  wickedly,  shall  be  as  stubble."  ^  And  we  should  further  learn,  from  this 
>(ieration,  that ''  if  God  so  clothe  the  grass  of  the  field,  which  to-day  is,  and  to- 
norrow  is  cast  into  the  oven,  shall  he  not  much  more  clothe  you,  0  ye  of  little 
aith  7'*^    This  lad  who  is  setting  fire  to  these  briers  and  thorns  is  doing  the  Brien  acd 
'Cry  act  which  typified  to  Paul  the  awful  state  of  those  apostates  whom  it  *^^"^ 
«A8  impossible  to  renew  again  unto  repentance.    Oh,  may  we  not  be  like  that 
rrmind  which  *'  beareth  thorns  and  briers— rejected,  and  nigh  unto  curving, 
vho«e  end  is  to  be  burned."  ^ 

He  finds  it  difiicult  to  set  the  thorns  on  fire,  for  it  is  too  late  in  the  season, 
[kfore  the  rains  came  this  whole  mountain  side  was  in  a  bUze.    Thorns  and 
men  grow  so  luxuriantly  here,  that  they  must  be  burned  off  always  before  Bnmin^ 
:bc  plough  can  operate.   The  peasants  watch  for  a  high  wind,  and  then  the  fire  ®^'^ 
lAii'hes  easily,  and  spreads  with  great  rapidity.    It  is  really  a  beautiful  sort  of  ^"^* 
ire- works,  especially  seen  at  night 


'  Dpttt  xzrtlL  Ti,  24.  *  Job  xxx.  4.  *  Mark  ill.  10. 
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VARY 

II. 

Burnliif 
ground 


Sciiptnre 
allttniona 


This  pnctice  of  burning  over  the  grmind  is  veiy  sncient  in  other  Uods  K 
sides  this,  and  as  there  are  neither  fences  nor  habitations  in  the  open  oonnti 
to  be  injured  by  the  fire,  there  is  no  danger  in  it    Eveiy  schodboy  viQ  n 

member  what  Virgil  sings  about  it :— 

• 

**  Long  prutlce  has  a  tare  ImproTflment  found. 
With  kindled  SreMo  bnm  the  barren  groand. 
When  the  light  stubble,  to  the  flamea  resigned. 
Is  driven  along,  and  cnekles  In  the  wind.** 

Tes,  but  these  Arab  peasants  would  think  the  poet  but  a  stupid  fanner,  t 
puzzle  himself  with  lialf  a  dozen  speculations  about  the  possible  way  in  wbd 
this  burning  is  beneficial;  as,  whether  the  "  hollow  womb  of  the  earth  ia  wanoe 
by  it,"  or  some  *'  latent  vice  is  cured,**  or  redundant  humours  ^  driTen  off,  o 
that  new  breathings'*  are  opened  in  the  chapt  earth,  or  the  very  reverse^ 

**  That  the  heat  Uie  gaping  gronnd  constrains. 
New  knits  the  surface,  and  new  strings  the  veins; 
Lest  aoiUtlng  showers  should  pierce  her  aecrei  seat. 
Or  freeting  Boreas  cliill  her  genial  heat. 
Or  scorching  suns  too  Tiolentljr  beat,**  Ac.,  Ac 

The  Arab  peasant  would  laugh  at  the  whole  of  them,  and  tell  yoa  that  tv 
reiy  good  reasons  not  mentioned  by  the  poet  were  all-sufficient :  That  •! 
destroyed  and  removed  out  of  the  way  of  the  plough  weeds,  graaa,  stobble,  ^* 
thorn-bushes ;  and  that  the  ashes  of  this  consumed  rubbish  was  a  valu^if 
manure  to  the  land. 

Da\id  has  a  terrible  imprecation  against  the  enemies  of  God  in  tb«  $3i 
Psalm,  based  upon  this  operation,  perhaps :  "  As  the  fire  bnmeth  a  wwi 
and  as  the  flame  setteth  the  mountain  on  fire,  so  persecute  them  with  thy  tto- 
I)e8t8,  and  make  them  afraid  with  thy  storms.*'  The  woods  of  this  coantrrs»! 
almost  exclusively  on  the  mountains,  and  hence  the  allusion  to  them.  I  hsw| 
known  several  such  catastrophes  since  I  came  to  Syria,  and  am  always  m-j 
minded  by  them  of  this  passage.  I 

In  Kahum  L  10  the  prophet  has  a  striking  comparison,  or  rather  d<mU^ 
Allusion  to  thorns  and  fire.  Speaking  of  the  wicked,  he  says—*'  For  vbii^ 
they  be  folden  together  as  thorns,  and  while  they  are  drunken  as  dronkarM 
they  shall  be  devoured  as  stubble  fuUy  diy.'*  Now  these  thorns,  especiallj  tbii 
kind  called  beUan,  which  covers  the  whole  country,  and  is  that  which  is  f^fltj 
burned,  are  so  folden  together  as  to  be  utterly  inseparable,  and  being  unit«d 
thousands  of  small  intertwining  branches,  when  the  torch  is  applied  they 
and  flame  instantly,  like  stubble  fully  dry ;  indeed,  the  peasants  slwsi 
select  this  beUan,  folden  together,  when  they  want  to  kindle  a  fire  from  th 
matches. 

There  is  another  allusion  to  the  fire  among  thorns,  which  you,  as  a  &nutf 
in  this  neighbourhood,  must  have  occasion  to  notice.    Moses  says—'*  If  ^ 

t  1  Geurgic. 
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break  oat  and  catch  in  thorns,  so  that  the  stacks  of  com,  or  the  standing  com,  chapteb 
or  the  field  he  oonsmned  therewith,  he  that  kindled  the  fire  shall  surely  make    *""* 
reatitation.'*^ 

Tea,  we  are  obliged  to  charge  ocr^  nUtClrs,  or  watchmen,  as  hanrest-time  Fire- 
advaneesy  to  guard  with  the  utmost  care  against  fire.  The  reason  why  *p'«^*"s 
Moaes  mentions  its  catching  among  thorns  only,  I  suppose,  is  because  thorns 
grow  all  round  our  fields,  and  actually  intermingle  with  the  wheat  By  har- 
vest-time, they  are  not  only  dry  themselves,  but  are  choked  up  witii  tall 
graaa  dry  as  powder.  Fire,  therefore,  catches  in  them  easily,  and  spreads 
with  great  rapidity  and  uncontrollable  fury;  and  as  the  grain  is  dead  ripe,  it 
is  impossible  to  extinguish  it 

When  I  was  crossing  the  plain  of  Gennesaret  in  1848,  during  harvest,  I  Uwi 
stopped  to  lunch  at  'Ain  et  Tiny,  and  my  servant  kindled  a  very  smaU  fire  to  ^^^ 
make  a#ap  of  oofilse.  A  man,  detached  finom  a  company  of  reapers,  came  im-  ing. 
mediately  and  stood  patiently  by  us  until  we  had  finished,  without  saying  what 
he  wanted.  As  soon  as  we  left,  however,  he  caiefuUy  extinguished  our  little 
fire;  and  upon  inquiry  I  found  he  had  been  sent  for  that  purpese.  Burck- 
hardt,  while  stopping  at  Tiberias,  hired  a  guide  to  the  caves  in  Wady  el 
Ilamto,  and  says  that  this  man  was  constantly  reproving  him  for  the  careless 
manner  in  which  he  threw  away  the  ashes  from  his  pipe.  He  then  adds,  *^  The 
Arabs  who  inhabit  the  valley  of  the  Jordan  invariably  put  to  death  any  per- 
son who  is  known  to  have  been  even  the  innocent  cause  of  firing  the  grass ; 
and  they  have  made  it  a  public  law  among  themselves,  that,  even  in  the  height 
of  intestine  warfare,  no  one  shall  attempt  to  set  his  enemy's  harvest  on  fire." 
The  ordinance  of  Moses  on  this  subject  was  a  wise  regulation,  designed  to  meet 
a  very  urgent  necessity.  To  understand  the  full  value  of  the  law,  we  must  re- 
member that  the  wheat  is  suffered  to  become  dead  ripe,  and  as  dry  as  tinder, 
before  it  is  cut>  and  further,  that  the  land  is  tilled  in  common,  and  the  grain 
sown  in  one  vast  field,  without  fence,  ditch,  or  hedge,  to  separate  the  individual 
portionsL  A  fire  catdiing  in  any  part,  and  driven  by  the  wind,  would  consume 
the  whole,  and  thus  the  entire  population  might  be  stripped  of  their  yeaPs 
provisions  in  half  an  hour. 


*  £xod.  xza  6. 
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Figs  Mid  ftf -treeft 
TabifA— TeU  HAm. 


S]n1nft  (rfTabifa. 

LandoffBT«n. 

CrMka. 

OiUlBg  of  the  aposUaa. 


Itoad  to  OfDDfliareL 

HablU  of  Cannera 

Chrti(*i  Inatnietioiia  to  the  tvelTO  apootlea. 

Round  Fountain. 

Joeephua*  aoeoant  of  Geancearet 

The  plain— Thorns 

*Aln  et  Tiny. 

Road  to     OvB  load  for  this  day  leads  down  to,  and  then  along  the  shore  of  that  beaatf 
Genne.      fu]  QenDOsaret,  80  interetting  to  every  Christian  mind,  and  to  the  ruins  of  thoM 
cities  where  oar  Lord  wrought  most  of  his  mighty  woi^    We  are  in  the  mtj 
centre  of  that  r^on  in  which  he  passed  the  greats  part  of  his  life  on  eirtli, 
and  on  all  sides  are  the  deserted  sites  of  villages  and  towns  which  be  nrast 
have  visited.    They  have  the  nsnal  marks  of  antiquity,  hut  nothing  is  kaovo 
of  their  history.    His  eye,  however,  saw  them  crowded  with  inhabituits,  s&d 
from  them  poured  forth  the  thousands  of  Galilee  to  hear  his  sennoBa,  eat  ks 
miraculous  loaves,  and  be  healed  by  his  divine  skill 
This  half  hour  has  brought  us  down  in  this  world  immensely. 
Deicent        And  there  is  still  a  heavy  descent  to  the  lake,  which  lies  foil  atx  hundred 
feet  below  the  Mediterranean,  according  to  my  aneroid.  This  smaQ  |dam  which 
we  are  now  crossing  is  called  Kaisenyeh  (Qesarea)  by  some  lost  histoiioal  asso- 
ciation; and  below  it  we  must  pick  our  way  over  and  thiou|^  m  vei^  todkj 
waar  for  half  an  hour. 

We  are  passing  over  limestone,  with  strata  dipping  at  a  sharp  angle  inte  the 
wady.    I  bad  expected  to  find  trap  rock  as  we  approached  the  lake. 

So  we  shall  below  R&biidlyeh,  and  the  same  volcanic  formation  oontiatieB  to 
the  south  of  us  quite  down  to  Beisan.  And  now  we  have  reached  the  bottom 
of  Wady  Solamy,  and  find  it  entirely  dry.  The  stream  that  drove  the  millt 
west  of  el  Mughar  has  vanished  beneath  the  strata,  only  to  reappear,  ho«- 
ever,  lower  down,  where  it  takes  the  name  of  Riibildiyeh,  and  is  carried  \n 


*  [In  this  diapter  we  reach  the  memorable  plain  of  Geiineearet,  and  are  lorroiuidad  by  tiw 
scenes  amid  which  our  blessed  Lord  spent  the  chief  part  of  his  public  ministry.  The  qnotieo  ef 
the  true  site  of  CapeTnaum  la  raised  towards  the  end  of  the  chapter.  Dr.  Robinson  had  fixed  ct 
a  fountain  In  the  plain  of  Oennesaret,  called  'Atn  et  Ttny,  and  Is  followed  Id  this  bj  Mr.  Porter 
in  the  **  Hand-Book  for  Syria  and  Palestine.**  Dr.  Thomson  places  Capernaum  beyond  the  pials 
•f  Oennesaret,  at  Tell  Hftm,  near  the  month  of  the  Jordan.  Tabiga,  which  lies  between  'Ain 
et  Tiny  and  TeU  HSm,  he  regards  as  haTlng  been  a  manufiusturlnR  suburb  of  Capemaum.  S« 
that  the  dUTerence  between  him  and  Dr.  Robinson  la  in  reality  rery  small.  AU  the  three  plaea 
are  within  three  quarters  of  an  hour  of  each  other.— Eob] 
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uudfl  oTor  ft  coDsidenble  part  of  the  fertile  plsin  of  Qennesftiet.     This  ohaptbi 
»&bfidSyeh  was  once  ft  oonsidenble  town,  ss  ftppeftrs  from  the  extent  of  ground    ^^'^' 
imbered  by  these  shftpeleas  heftpe  oi  rabbish. 

These  fiumeis  ftboat  ns  belong  to  el  Mughar,  and  their  land  extends  to  the  Fannen. 
edmty  immediately  ftbove  Qennesaiet,  a  distance  of  at  least  eight  miles 
•om  their  village.  Our  farmers  would  think  it  hard  to  travel  so  £ur  before 
tiey  b^an  the  day's  work,  and  so  would  these  if  they  had  to  do  it  erery  day ; 
at  they  drive  their  oxen  before  them,  cany  bed,  bedding,  and  board,  plough.  Their 
oke,  and  seed  on  their  donkeys,  and  expect  to  remain  out  in  the  open  country  ^"^'^^ 
ntil  their  task  is  accomplished.  The  mildness  of  the  climate  enables  them  to 
o  80  without  inconvenience  or  injniy.  How  very  diflferent  from  the  habits  of 
Western  farmers  1  These  men  cany  no  cooking  apparatoa,  and,  we  should  think, 
0  provisions.  They,  however,  have  a  quantity  of  their  thin,  tough  bread,  a 
ew  olives,  and  perhaps  a  little  cheese,  in  that  leathern  bag  which  hangs  from 
lieir  shoulders—the  ''scrip"  of  the  New  Testament;  and  with  this  they  are  ** scrip.* 
uotented.  When  hungry,  they  sit  by  the  fountain,  or  the  brook,  and  eat ;  if 
reaiy  or  sleepy,  th^  throw  around  them  their  loose  'o&i,  and  lie  down  od  the 
Tound  as  contentedly  as  the  ox  himselfl  At  night  they  retire  to  a  cave,  shel- 
ering  rock,  or  shady  tree,  kindle  a  fire  of  thorn-bushes,  heat  over  their  stale 
•read,  and  if  they  have  shot  a  bird  or  caught  a  fish,  they  boil  it  on  the  coals ; 
nU  thus  dinner  and  supper  in  one  are  achieved  with  the  least  possible  trouble, 
iut  their  great  luxury  is  smoking,  and  the  whole  evening  is  whiled  away  in 
rhiffing  tobacco  and  bandying  the  rude  jokes  of  the  light-hearted  peasant 
«uch  a  life  need  not  be  disagreeable,  nor  is  it  necessarily  a  severe  drudgery  in 
his  delightful  climate.  The  ooly  thing  they  dread  is  an  incursion  of  wild 
krahs  from  beyond  the  lake,  and  to  meet  them  they  are  all  armed  as  if  going 
Dith  to  war. 

Do  you  suppose  that  this  wallet,  in  which 
liey  cany  their  provisions,  is  the  **  scrip"  which 
he  disciples  were  directed  not  to  take  in  their 
irst  missionary  tours  7^ 

No  doubt;  and  the  same,  too,  in  which  the 
otrng  David  put  the  five  smooth  stones  from  the 
»nx)k.*  All  shepherds  have  them,  and  they  are 
he  farmer's  universal  vade-mecum.  They  are 
oerely  the  skins  of  kids  stripped  off  whole,  and 
anned  by  a  very  simple  process.    By  the  way,  waur. 

he  entire  ''outfit"  of  these  first  missionaries  shows  that  they  were  plain  UMoa 
ishermen,  fsrmers,  or  shepherds ;  and  to  such  men  there  was  no  extraordinary  ^^^*^ 
*elf-denial  in  the  matter  or  the  mode  of  their  mission.    We  may  expound  the  apoMiei. 
'  instructions"  given  to  these  primitive  evangelists  somewhat  after  the  fol- 
owing  manner :— Provide  neither  silver,  nor  gold,  nor  brass  in  your  purees.' 

'MatLLlS;  MArkrLS;Lakelx.a  *  i  bani.  xviL  40.  *  M«lt.  z  9,  la 
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FART     Ton  are  going  to  your  brethren  in  the  neighbouring  villages,  and  the  best  va; 

''•      to  get  to  their  hearts  and  their  confidence  is  to  throw  yourselvea  upon  theii 

fxpianft-   hospitality.    Nor  was  there  any  departure  from  the  simple  manneEi  of  th 

tiun  oria-  country  in  this.    At  this  day  the  farmer  sets  out  on  ezcursioos  quite  as  ex 

MnictioM.  ^Qg^YQ^  without  a  para  in  his  purse ;  and  the  modern  Moelem  prophet  n 

Tarshiha  thus  sends  forth  his  apostles  over  this  identical  region.    Ketther  d< 

they  encumber  themselves  with  two  coats.    They  are  accustomed  to  sleq)  ii 

the  garments  they  have  on  during  the  day ;  and  in  this  climate  such  plaii 

people  experience  no  inconvenience  from  it.    They  wear  a  coarse  shoe,  ansvcr 

ing  to  the  sandal  of  the  ancients,  but  never  tiJce  two  pair  of  them ;  sol 

although  the  staff  is  an  invariable  companion  of  all  w^yfiurers,  thej  aie  cxt 

tent  with  one.    Of  course,  such  *' instructions*'  can  have  only  a  general  ap(0' 

cation  to  those  who  go  forth,  not  to  neighbours  of  the  same  fiuth  and  naiKS 

but  to  distant  climes,  and  to  heathen  tribes,  and  under  conditions  wb* '? 

diverse  from  those  of  the  fishermen  of  GhUilee ;  but  there  are  general  priiich 

pies  involved  or  implied,  which  should  always  be  kept  in  mind  by  those  v^j 

seek  to  carry  the  gospel  to  the  masses  of  mankind  either  at  home  or  abroad. 

Why  do  you  suppose  our  Lord  commanded  the  disciples  to  '^  salute  no  bud 
by  the  way  ?"^  This  seems  to  be  a  departure  from  the  general  rale,  to  he^ 
come  all  things  to  all  men.  Would  it  not  appear  very  churlish  and  otksam 
to  refuse  the  salam  even  of  a  stranger  7 
No  time  It  would ;  but  I  do  not  think  that  the  prohibition  extended  so  ftr.  Bm 
the  disciples  were  sent  upon  important  and  urgent  business — they  were  nmhtt- 
sadors  from  their  Lord  and  King— and  were  not  to  loiter  by  the  way  in  vi> 
conversation  with  friends  whom  they  might  chance  to  meet  The  same  is  iky 
required  of  special  messengers.  No  doubt  the  customary  salutations  vtT 
formal  and  tedious,  as  they  are  now,  particularly  among  Druses  and  other  n  *:f 
Christian  sects,  and  consumed  much  valuable  time.  There  is  also  such  ac 
amount  of  insincerity,  flattery,  and  falsehood  in  the  terms  of  salutation  pi«- 
scribed  by  etiquette,  that  our  Lord,  who  is  truth  itself,  desired  his  repreteoU- 
tives  to  dispense  with  them  as  far  as  possible,— perhaps  tacitly  to  rebuke  thee. 
These  ''instructions"  were  also  intended  to  reprove  another  propensity  vhu:) 
an  Oriental  can  scarcely  resist,  no  matter  how  urgent  his  business.  If  bi 
meets  an  acquaintance,  he  must  stop  and  make  an  endless  number  of  inquiries 
and  answer  as  many.  If  they  come  upon  men  making  a  bargidn  or  disoisc?:; 
any  other  matter,  they  must  pause  and  intrude  their  own  ideas,  and  eni<: 
Saiuta^  keenly  into  the  business,  though  it  in  no  wise  concerns  them  ;  and,  jdc:^ 
especially,  an  Oriental  can  never  resist  the  temptation  to  assist  where  aecmin:* 
are  being  settled  or  money  counted  out.  The  clink  of  coin  has  a  positive  fssci- 
nation  to  them.  Now,  the  conmiand  of  our  Saviour  strictly  forbade  all  snrti 
loiterings.  They  would  waste  time,  distract  attention,  and  in  many  ways  hlQ- 
der  the  prompt  and  faithful  discharge  of  their  important  missioiL 

'  Luku  z.  4. 
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Upon  the  same  principle  he  forbade  them  to  go  from  house  to  house.^    The  cBAprei 
leason  is  very  obvious  to  one  acquainted  with  Oriental  customs.    When  a  •  ^^* 
t  ranger  arrives  in  a  village  or  an  encampment,  the  neighbours,  one  after  an-  Going 
>thery  must  invite  him  to  eat  with  them.    There  is  a  strict  etiquette  about  it,  ftv» 
nvolving  much  ostentation  and  hypocrisy ;  and  a  failure  in  the  due  observance  j^^^^ 
)f  this  system  of  hospitality  is  violently  resented,  and  often  leads  to  aliena- 
:ions  and  feuds  among  neighbours.    It  also  consumes  much  time,  causes  un- 
isual  distraction  of  mind,  leads  to  levity,  and  every  way  counteracts  the 
Miccess  of  a  spiritual  mission.    On  these  accounts  the  evangelists  were  to  avoid 
itiese  feasts ;  they  were  sent,  not  to  be  honoured  and  feasted,  but  to  call  men 
to  repentance,  prepare  the  way  of  the  Lord,  and  proclaim  that  the  kingdom  of 
heaven  was  at  hand.    They  were,  therefore,  first  to  seek  a  becoming  habitation 
to  lodge  in,  and  there  abide  until  their  work  in  that  city  was  accomplished. 
**  Go  not  from  house  to  house "  was  a  most  important  precept,  and  all  evan- 
gelists in  our  own  country  must  act  upon  the  spirit  of  it  whenever  they  go 
forth  to  call  men  to  repentance. 

Let  us  now  turn  southward  a  little,  and  examine  'Ain  el  Mudowerah,  the  'Aind  Mo- 
famous  Bound  Fountain,  which  for  a  long  time  was  supposed  to  mark  the  site  ^^^^^1 
vf  Capemaimi.    This  Gennesaret  was  and  ia  extremely  well  watered.    There  ponnuin. 
are  fountains  far  up  Wady  Hamam,  which  irrigate  the  south-western  part  of 
it.    The  streams  from  RUbiidiyeh  spread  over  the  western  side,  and  the  Round 
Foimtiun  waters  the  portion  lying  between  it  and  the  lake.   Toward  the  north- 
west the  Nahr  'Amiid,  and  the  Leim^y  from  above  Safed,  cross  the  plain  to 
the  lake ;  and  the  north-eastern  part  was  anciently  fertilized  by  the  powerful 
fountains  of  Tabiga.    Here  is  the  Round  Fountain,  covered  up  with  bushes 
and  briers.    Dr.  Robinson  correctly  describes  it  as  ^  enclosed  by  a  low  circular 
wall  of  mason-work,  forming  a  reservoir  nearly  a  hundred  feet  in  diameter. 
The  water  is  perhaps  two  feet  deep,  beautifully  limpid  and  sweet,  bubbling 
up  and  flowing  out  rapidly  in  a  large  stream  to  water  the  plain  below. 

Joeephus  thus  boasts  of  the  fertility  of  Gennesaret :  "  Its  nature  is  wonder-  Josephu* 
ful  as  well  as  its  beauty.    Its  soil  is  so  fruitful  that  all  sorts  of  trees  can  grow  ^°°'  ^ 
U{>oD  it,  and  the  inhabitants,  accordingly,  plant  all  sorts  of  trees  there ;  for  nnt. 
the  temperature  of  the  air  is  so  well  mixed,  that  it  agrees  very  well  with 
those  several  sorts ;  particularly  walnuts,  which  require  the  coldest  air,  flourish 
there  in  vast  plenty.    One  may  call  this  the  ambition  of  Nature,  where  it 
forces  those  plantsw  hich  are  naturally  enemies  to  one  another  to  agree  to- 
gether.   It  is  a  happy  conjunction  of  the  seasons,  as  if  every  one  laid  daim  to 
this  country ;  for  it  not  only  nourishes  different  sorts  of  autumnal  fruits  beyond 
men's  expectations,  but  preserves  them  a  great  while.    It  supplies  men  with 
the  principal  fruits ;  with  grapes  and  figs  continually  during  ten  months  of 
the  year,  and  the  rest  of  the  fruits,  as  they  become  ripe,  through  the  whole 
year ;  for,  besides  the  good  temperature  of  the  air,  it  is  also  watered  from  a 
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PART     most  fertile  foontun.    The  people  of  the  country  call  it  Capenaim.    Soma 
"•      have  thought  it  a  Tein  of  the  Nile,  hecaoee  it  prodooes  the  C^rmeim  fieh,  a» 
well  as  that  lake  which  is  near  Alexandriik    The  length  of  this  ooontiy  et- 
teods  itself  along  the  bank  of  this  lake,  that  bean  the  same  iiane»  for  thirtj 
furlongi,  and  is  in  breadth  twenty ;  and  this  is  the  nature  of  this  place.'* 
This  eztrset  shows,  at  least,  the '' ambition"  of  the  historian  to  mapiiff  be 
changM    oini  countiy ;  but  it  is  Teiy  interesting,  as  a  vivid  contrast  between  what  thk 
'^^^'        oountiy  was  eighteen  centuries  ago  and  what  it  now  is.    The  soil  nay  be  a* 
good  as  ever,  and  the  climate  the  same ;  but  where  axe  the  walnuta,  the  t^ 
the  olives,  the  gn4>es,  and  the  other  fruits  coming  on  in  their  aeaaon  the  year 
round  f    Alas !  all  gone.    The  canal,  too,  from  the  fountain  of  Gapenanm  is 
broken,  and  there  are  no  inhabitants  to  restore  it,  and  to  cultivate  this  '*  ambi- 
tion of  Nature." 
The  dimensions  of  the  pUuh,  as  g^ven  by  Joeephus,  are  correct  encHigh, 
Sire  of  the  thouj^  it  IB  a  little  longer  than  thirty,  ai|d  not  quite  twenty  furlongs  in  bieadui 
^''^^        In  summer  time  all  the  streams  which  enter  the  plain  disappear  before  thej 
reach  the  lakou    I  once  rode  along  the  margin  of  the  water  from  Mejdel  t- 
'Ain  et  Tiny,  and  was  often  obliged  to  wade  in  the  lake  itself  to  get  rooiiJ 
sharp  comers  covered  with  bushes,  and  no  brook  of  any  sort  or  sixe  at  thai 
season  entered  it  from  the  plain.    In  winter  and  spring,  however,  both  the 
Riib&diyeh  and  the  LeimCtny  send  strong  brooks  across  to  the  lake.    Thii 
Leimiiny,  where  it  issues  forth  from  the  mountains,  has  uncovered  an  immeiiM 
formation  of  petrified  cane  and  wood,  such  as  I  have  seen  in  no  other  pUoL 
retrifled    I  carried  away  a  donkey-load  on  one  of  my  visits  to  this  region. 

Gennesaret  is  now  pre-eminently  fruitful  in  thorns.  They  grow  op  amooj: 
the  grain,  or  the  grain  among  them,  and  the  reaper  must  pick  the  **  harvest 
out  of  the  thorns,"  as  Job  says  the  hungry  robber  shall  do  with  that  of  the 
foolish,  whose  habitation  he  suddenly  cursed.^ 
Tburna.  Do  yott  suppose  that  Job  refers  to  gleaning  out  that  which  grows  thns 
among  thorns  f  They  would  certainly  take  all  the  rest  first ;  and  so  this  throit 
would  imply  that  the  robbers  would  make  thorough  work  of  it»  and  kav« 
nothing  behind  them,  not  even  that  which  grew  among  the  thorns. 

There  is  another  explanation  possible.  The  fiurmers,  after  they  have 
threshed  out  the  grain,  frequently  lay  it  aside  in  the  chaff  in  some  private 
pUce  near  the  floor,  and  cover  it  up  with  thorn-bushes,  to  keep  it  from  bein$ 
carried  away  or  eaten  by  animals.  Robbers  who  found  and  seised  this  wooU 
literally  take  it  from  among  thorns ;  and  the  disappointment  to  the  "  allv 
one"  would  be  aggravated  by  the  reflection  that  he  had  gathered  and  threshed 
it,  and  needed  only  a  day  of  wind  to  make  it  ready  for  storing  in  his  granaiy. 
These  farmers  all  need  the  exhortation  of  Jeremiah :  ^  Break  up  your  frJIov 
ground,  and  sow  not  among  thorns."^  They  are  too  apt  to  n^lect  this ;  snd 
the  thorns,  springing  up,  choke  the  seed,  so  that  it  cannot  come  to  matnritv. 

*JobT.  Aw  •  Jet.lv.  a. 
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ind  now  here  is  the  *Ain  et  Ttny  (Fountain  of  the  Fig),  coneerning  which  Dr.  ohaptii 
ilobinffm  has  diaoonned  laigely,  and  aboat  which  we  shall  have  something    ^^* 
o  say  by-and-by. 

I>oea  it  take  name  from  these  wild  fig-boshes  growing  in  the  diff  shove  it  ?    'Ain  et 

ProbaUy.    There  may  have  been,  and  I  suppose  were,  such  there  in  the  '^^* 
lays  of  Josephns*;  they  are  always  found  at  such  places.    The  Jewish  histo- 
ian,  however,  does  not  mention  this  fountain,  at  least  not  under  this  name. 

According  to  the  parable  of  our  Lord,  we  may  know  that  summer  is  nigh 
Tom  this  fig-tree,  for  his  branch  is  yet  tender,  and  putteth  forth  leaves.^ 

True ;  but  in  this  sheltered  spot,  six  hundred  feet  below  the  level  of  the 
)cean,  summer  comes  on  very  eariy.  The  translator  of  my  Josephus  pauses 
>>  expound,  in  a  note  upon  his  assertion  that  fig-trees  here  yidd  fruit  ten 
months  in  the  year,  that  most  difficult  passage  in  Mark  xL  13,  where  our 
i^aviour  is  said  to  have  sought  figs  on  a  tree  near  Jerusalem  at  the  time  of 
the  Pasover,  and  found  only  leaves.  The  explanation  is,  that  they  were 
M  leaves  which  he  saw,  and  old  figs  that  had  remained  on  all  winter  which  ngi  mi4 
tie  expected  to  find ;  for  he  supposes  that  in  (}ennesaret  figs  must  have  remained  ^^s*^**^ 
on  the  trees  all  winter  through.  But,  whatever  may  be  the  true  solution  of 
the  difficulty,  this  will  not  pass ;  for  fig  leaves  are  among  the  very  earliest  to 
fall  in  autumn,  and  no  old  leaves  could  have  been  found  cm  a  tree  on  Olivet  in 
the  month  of  April,  though  ^VescA  ones  certunly  might 

Have  you  met  with  any  thing  in  this  country  which  can  dear  away  the 
apparent  injustice  of  seeking  figs  before  the  proper  time  for  them  f 

There  is  a  kind  of  tree  which  bean  a  huge  green-coloured  fig  that  ripens  very 
early.    I  have  plucked  them  in  May,  from  trees  on  Lebanon,  a  hundred  and 
fifty  miles  north  of  Jerusalem,  and  where  the  trees  are  nearly  a  month  later 
than  in  the  south  of  Palestine ;  it  does  not,  therefore,  seem  impossible  but  that 
the  same  kind  might  have  had  ripe  figs  at  Easter,  in  the  warm,  shelteref* 
ravines  of  Olivet    The  meaning  of  the  phrase,  '*  The  time  of  figs  had  not  ye 
come,"  may  be  that  the  ordinaiy  season  for  them  had  not  yet  arrived,  which 
would  be  true  enough  at  any  rate.    The  reason  why  he  might  legitimately  (so  Barren 
to  speak)  seek  firuit  from  this  particular  tree  at  that  early  day,  was  the  oeten-  ^^'^^^ 
tatiotts  ahow  of  Uavee,    The  fig  often  comes  with,  or  even  before  the  leaves, 
and  especially  on  the  early  kind.    If  there  was  no  fruit  on  this  leafy  tree.  It 
might  justly  be  condemned  as  barren ;  and  hence  the  propriety  of  the  leason  it 
wss  made  to  teach,— That  those  who  put  forth  in  prc^dision  only  the  leaves  of 
empty  profession  are  nigh  unto  curBing. 

The  objection  that  this  tree  did  not  belong  to  our  Saviour,  and  therefore  he 
had  no  right  to  take  the  fruit,  is  answered  by  a  reference  to  the  Mosaic  law  in 
luch  cases.    Josephus  thus  expounds  it :  ''Ton  are  not  to  prohibit  those  that  Risbt  of 
pass  by,  when  your  fhiits  are  ripe,  to  touch  them,  but  to  give  them  leave  to  fill  ^*I!!u  "^ 
themselves  ftdl  of  what  you  have."    And  the  custom  of  plucking  ripe  figs,  as 
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r  A  RT  yoa  paas  by  the  orcbards,  U  sttll  nnivenal  in  this  oonntiy,  espedally  froo  tRti 
"•  by  tbe  road  Bide,  and  from  all  that  aie  not  endoBed.  And  after  the^'&tft  J 
the  Gross/*  which  oocun  in  September,  the  figs  that  remain  on  the  trees  ^r 
common  property,  and  the  poor  have  permission  to  enter  the  oirdivdi  srd 
gather  all  they  can  find.  This  singular  custom  seems  to  have  come  down  b^  ci 
remote  antiquity,  and  is  in  beautiful  oorrespondence  with  the  aptrit  of  m'^rc 
than  one  of  the  precepts  of  Moees. 

Are  barren  fig-trees  still  found,  and  does  their  fraitfulness  depend  sm^^ 
upon  careful  culture,  as  may  be  inferred  from  the  parable  in  Lake  ziiL  6-9  i 

iTMd  of        There  are  many  such  trees  now ;  and  if  the  ground  is  not  properly  cultiTi:r!, 

9i»iiun.  especially  when  the  trees  are  young— as  the  one  of  the  parable  was,  for  oilt 
tluve  years  are  mentioned— they  do  not  bear  at  all ;  and  even  when  full  grn«t 
they  quickly  fail  and  wither  away  if  n^lected.  Those  who  expect  to  gstiirr 
good  crops  of  well-flavoured  figs  are  particularly  attentive  to  their  coltore-^- 
only  do  they  plough  and  dig  about  them  frequently,  and  manure  them  plect-- 
fuUy,  but  they  carefully  gather  out  the  stones  from  the  orchards,  eontrsr?  t> 
their  general  slovenly  habits.  But  here  come  our  mules,  and  we  will  go  on  v*-' 
them  to  Tabiga,  where  it  will  be  more  safe  to  spend  the  night  than  at  this  soUlvj 
'A  in  et  Tiny.  Take  notice,  in  passing,  that  this  Fountain  of  the  Fig  oomeB  (xi^ 
close  to  the  lake,  and  on  a  levd  with  the  turfacey  and  therefore  conld  not  tu«c 
irrigated  the  plain  of  Gennesaret  Our  path  is  in  the  channel  of  the  bdc)p>^ 
canal  which  conveyed  the  water  from  Tabiga  westward  to  this  plain.  The  bi*i 
blufif  above,  with  its  artificial  Tell,  was  once  occupied  by  a  castle,  built,  I  supfx^^ 
to  command  this  pass  round  the  lake,  and  also  the  road  to  Jtib  Ti^&f  uAh' 
Benat  Tacobe.  It  is  called  Arretmeh,  and,  when  occupied  as  a  fort,  no  (^.* 
could  pass  this  way  without  permission  from  its  commander. 
It  has  taken  us  just  fifteen  minutes  from  *Ain  et  Tiny  to  these  great  fi^^ 

Tabiga.  tains  of  Tabiga ;  and  while  the  servants  are  pitching  the  tent  and  prepsnii; 
dinner,  we  may  ride  on  half  an  hour  farther,  to  the  site  of  Tell  Hfim.  Tb€«« 
Arabs  seem  never  to  leave  this  shore,  for  I  always  find  just  such  an  expose  ' 
semi-black,  semi-naked  urchins  to  stare  and  grin  at  me :  Dr.  Robinson  ^^ 
mentions  them.    Traces  of  old  buildings  extend  nearly  all  the  way  along  tl^ 

Tail  HSm.  shore  from  Tabiga  to  Tell  Hiim,  to  which  we  must  descend  over  these  hesp^ ' ' 
lava  boulders  which  encumber  the  shore  and  the  fields.  Whatever  we  ^^. 
conclude  with  regard  to  Tell  HtLm,  it  is  evident  that  there  was  once  a  large  to^n 
at  this  place.  The  shapeless  remains  are  piled  up  in  utter  confusion  along  ^ 
shore,  extend  up  the  hill  northward  for  at  least  fifty  rods,  and  are  much  ia<^ 
extensive  and  striking  than  those  of  any  other  ancient  city  on  this  part  of  ti-^ 
lake.    With  two  exceptions,  the  houses  were  all  built  of  basalt,  quite  blac^* 

Bemaioa    and  very  compact    Like  all  such  ruins,  the  stones  were  rudely  cut ;  bat  lii^  | 
them  also,  they  are  preserved  entire,  and  will  remain  so  for  thousands  of  ;^ 
The  stone  of  this  temple,  synagogue,  church,  or  whatever  it  may  have  beeOi  ^ 
a  beautiful  marble  cut  from  the  mountains  yonder  to  the  north-west,  where  H 
is  seen  in  place,  and  very  abundant    I  think,  with  Dr.  Eobinson,  that  tW 
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3CC  WB8  a  synagogue,  of  the  same  age  as  those  of  Etides,  Kefr  B&riam,  on Aprca 

rone,  and  other  places  of  Qalilee ;  the  work,  however,  is  more  massive,  and    ^^^\' 

i  higher  style  than  at  any  of  the  above  named  phu^.    The  si^  of  this 

Iding  was  much  more  exposed  when  I  was  here  many  years  ago  than  it  is  at 

sent,  and  I  found  more  columns,  entabhitures,  cornices,  and  other  fragments 

1  bare  than  can  be  seen  now.   Some  of  them  were  of  a  beautiful  pale  pink  of 

e-<»loared  marble.    These  Arabs  have  piled  up  the  ruins  into  a  few  rickety 

ts  for  themselves  and  their  cattle ;  biit  when  I  was  here  in  1848  there  was 

t  a  human  being  in  sight,  and  very  probably  he  who  comes  here  next  spring 

1  find  it  equally  solitary. 

How  luxuriantly  everything  grows  about  it !    These  nettles  and  thistles  are  Liucnriant 

i  largest,  sharpest,  and  most  obstinate  weT  have  yet  encountered.  tion!^ 

They  wiU  be  still  more  so  two  months  hence ;  and  nowhere  else  will  you  see 

ch  magnificent  oleanders  as  at  the  head  of  this  lake.    I  saw  clumps  of  them 

re  twenty  feet  high,  and  a  hundred  in  drcumferenoe, — one  mass  of  rosy-red 

»wers — a  blnahing  pyramid  of  exquisite  loveUness. 

What  can  be  more  interesting  ?    A  quiet  ramble  along  the  head  of  this 

ored  sea  !    The  blessed  feet  of  Immanuel  have  hallowed  every  acre,  and  the 

^e  of  divine  love  has  gazed  a  thousand  times  upon  this  fair  expanse  of  lake 

id  land.    Oh  !    it  is  surpassingly  beautiful  at  this  evening  hour.     Those  Erenin^ 

ettem  hiDs  stretch  their  lengthening  shadows  over  it,  as  loving  mothers  drop 

le  gauzy  eurtains  round  the  cradle  of  their  sleeping  babes.    Cold  must  be  the 

eart  that  throbs  not  with  unwonted  emotion.    Son  of  God  and  Saviour  of  the 

'orld !  with  thee  my  thankful  spirit  seeks  communion  here  on  the  threshold 

f  thine  earthly  home.    All  things  remind  me  of  thy  presence  and  thy  love. 

**  There*!  nothinfp  bright  abore,  below, 
From  flowers  that  bloom  to  stars  that  glow, 
Bat  In  Its  Ught  my  soal  can  see 
Some  featare  of  thy  Deitj." 

Ind  I  am  thankful  that  Qod,  manifest  in  the  flesh,  selected  this  lonely,  lovely 
^(^re  for  his  dwelling-place,  and  sanctified  it  by  his  mighty  miracles  and  deeds 
>f  divine  mercy.  I  would  not  have  it  otherwise ;  and  most  sweet  is  it  at  this 
aim  and  meditative  hour,— 

*■  For  twilight  best 
Becomes  eren  scenes  the  loreliest." 

Thoe  is  something  spirituelle  in  the  coming  on  of  evening,— 

"Kindly  caUlng 
Earth's  maay  children  to  repose; 
While  roond  the  oooch  of  nature  fklling. 
Gently  the  nl^'s  soft  curtains  dose.'* 

^s  you  seem  to  run  into  the  poetic,  listen  to  another  lay,  such  as  your  mtt 
^^^  m  ^k  slippers  never  sang :— 
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P^nf  **  Bow  plMUMit  to  BM  thj  teep  bio*  w,t% 


II. 


BAttm. 


GSMofOAlUael 
For  tiM  glorlow  Ono  who  «um  to  mto 
Both  oftoB  itood  bf  tbeo. 

fUr  aro  tho  lokM  tai  tbo  Und  I  loro, 
Whora  plno  and  heother  grow. 

Bat  thoa  hoot  loreliaeM  oboTO 
What  natare  can  boatow. 

It  la  not  that  Iha  wild  gaaeUo 
Comoa  down  to  dzliik  thj  tlda, 

But  He  that  waa  ploroed  to  mto  Ann  boQ 
Oft  wandered  \>j  thy  rida. 

OraceAil  aroand  ttiae  flie  moontaine 

Thon  oahn  fepoalnf  eea; 
But  ah!  fkriBora,  tho  beaatlfta  fDOt 

Of  Jeano  walked  o*er  thoOi 


Thoao  daya  an  pant    Bothiida,  whore? 

Choradn,  where  ait  tfaon? 
Hla  tent  tho  wild  Arab  pliehea  there, 

Tho  wild  rood  ahadoa  thy  brow. 

Tell  me,  ye  monlderinit  ftagmenta,  tell, 

Waa  tho  9avloar*a  city  here  f 
Lifted  to  beavon,  haa  It  annk  to  hell, 

With  none  to  shed  a  tear? 

O  SaTioor  t  gone  to  Ood*a  right  hand. 

Yet  the  aatae  SoTioor  lUll, 
Grared  on  thy  heart  it  thla  loroly  itrand. 

And  erory  fragrant  hllL'* 

M*CnTVK. 


■to  of  Is  it  certain  that  Tell  Hiim  marks  the  site  of  CapemaQm  f 

^^*^^'         Far  from  it ;  but  of  that  we  will  convene  in  our  tent,  at  leisure  alter  dham 


I  feel  more  than  usual  interest  in  this  inquiry  about  Oapemaum.  We  kir« 
where  the  angel  appeared  unto  Maiy— where  our  Lord  was  bora — ^wbeiv  h» 
spent  nearly  thirty  years  of  his  life  before  he  commenced  his  public  miotftr 
—where  he  closed  that  ministry  in  death;  and  we  know,  also,  fttmi  wios 
place  he  ascended  on  high  after  his  resurrection  from  the  dead ;  and  it  s«es« 
as  though  I  must  find  out  the  home  where  he  resided  most  of  the  time  wluk 
he  manifested  to  men  on  earth  the  gloiy  of  the  only  begotten  Son  of  Qod. 

There  is  at  this  day  no  occasion  to  enter  on  those  inquiries  whidi  fix  iix 
site  of  Capernaum  to  some  spot  at  the  head  of  this  lake,  for  of  t6is  there  is  now  m 
doubt ;  and  there  are  here  but  two  places  whose  claims  are  earnestly  discoaeti. 
'Khan  Minyeh,  at  'Ain  et  Ttny,  and  this  Tell  Httm.  Dr.  Robinson  has  vet 
learnedly  argued  in  favour  of  the  former,  and  I  am  slow  to  dissent  from  the  con- 
clusions of  such  a  man  on  a  question  of  topography  which  he  has  so  thoroughlv 
studied.  But  the  truth  must  be  told :  he  has  not  convinced  m&  I  beliei« 
the  Doctor  fails  in  his  main  argument    He  endeavours  to  prove  that  'Ain  et 
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J  u  the  fbnnUiD  of  CapenuHun.    Now,  what  do  it«  knoir  of  thb  fountwn }  ci 
olutely  nothing  but  what  is  learned  from  Joaephiu.   Will  hu  account  of  it 


^lOi^MTv^: 


npl;  to  'Aio  et  T!n;  t    I  think  not ;  and  if  not,  then  the  whole  argument  ■/, 

Jjs  to  theground.    Inaccount)ng/ifr<A«/<!rfi^t'(^of  theplainof  Genneearet, "" 
ie  Jeniah  biitorian  sajs,  "  It  ia  watered  hj  a  ta^i fertilizing  fountwn,  called  i, 
Spemaum."    The  Doctor,  aware  that  'Aio  et  Tloy  coiild  not  vxtter  the  plain,  *t 
nDslataiit"ni<Ml^ttii^fanntaiii,"aDd  tupposea  that  Joaepbiu  was  not  tbink- 
ig  of  irrigation,  but  of  water  to  drini.     The  Doctor,  howerer,  te  alone  in  thia 
endering-    No  tnoslator  of  Joeephus,  in  an;  language,  haa  thus  made  him 
peak  of  water  to  drink,  when  he  it  atating  the  reasoni  for  the  unparalleled 
ertititifoltplain.    Be  couUno<  have  meant  jiot(iUe,hecsase 'Aid  et  Tinjii 
ui(  good  water,  whUe  the  whole  lo^  !'»{/' fiu  irifAtn  a /«u>  nxfi  0/ ut,  oW  if 
afftl  and  jitatant.    I  can  DOTer  abide  tbia  water  of  'Aio  et  T!dj,  but  alwajB 
iiink  that  of  the  lake.    When,  howeTer,tbe  fountain  ia  full  and  strong,  it  can 
je  uaed.    Btill,  Jo«ephiu  could  not  have  meant  thia  fountain ;  for,  becidea  the 
lake,  e'eiTwhere  acceeaible,  and  actual!;  used  by  all  the  dwelleis  on  Qennea- 
attt,  then  ire  four  itreama  of  good  water  which  cut  acrou  the  plain  from  the 
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pAiiT  moontaiiiB  to  the  lake,  and  half  a  dozen  fountains  in  and  aronnd  it»  (^  &r  tetto 
"'  water  than  this  at  Khan  Minyeh.  Ab,  therefore,  Joflephna  cuM  a^  M 
meant  to  commend  this  for  its  potable  qualitiea,  so  neither  ooold  he  hsTe  see 
tioned  it  because  of  its  fertilizing  the  plain  by  irrigation :  for  Dr.  Boto(« 
admits  that  it  comes  out  on  a  Und  with  the  lake  aod  dote  lo  tit,  go  tbn  d 
could  not  be  made  to  irrigate  an  acre  of  the  plain ;  and,  moreover,  if  it  ooaj 
be  eleyated  high  enough,  there  is  not  sufficient  water  to  make  it  worth  vhi)^ 
especially  in  the  season  of  the  year  when  irrigation  is  needed.  The  ouodo^id 
is  irresistible  that  'Ain  et  Tiny  is  not  the  fountain  of  Capemaom,  and  Khis 
Minyeh,  near  it,  does  not  mark  the  site  of  that  city. 

Again,  the  argument  for  'Ain  et  Tiny  drawn  firom  the  fable  aboot  the  N-^ 
and  the  fish  Ooracinus  will  be  found  equally  imtenable.  We  may  admit  t^ii 
this  fish  was  actually  found  in  the  fountain  of  Capernaum,  and  that  thi^  >$^ 
valid  reason  why  the  Round  Fountain  near  the  south  end  of  Gennesaret  cooll 
not  be  it,  as  Dr.  Robinson  observes ;  but  this  is  no  evidence  that '  Ain  et  TIot  iJ 
Certain  kinds  of  fish  delight  to  come  out  of  the  lakes  and  rivers  in  odd  ^ifsM 
to  thos^  fountains  that  are  itpid  and  slightly  brackish^  and  they  do  so  at  m^i 
than  one  such  fountain  along  the  shores  of  this  veiy  lake,  but  nof  to  'Ai&  ^ 
spring!  of  Tiny,— it  has  none  of  the  qualities  which  attract  them ;  but  these  great  spring 
Tabiga.  ^f  Tabiga,  where  we  are  encamped,  are  one  of  their  fiivourite  places  of  resci 
and  I  believe  that  here,  in  fact,  is  the  fountain  of  Capenumm.  It  etrtut] 
meets  every  specification  of  Josephus,  as  to  situation,  quality,  qoantity.&i 
office.  They  are  at  the  head  of  the  lake,  and  sufficiently  oopioos  to  irrigate  tx 
plain.  The  dstems  by  which  the  water  was  collected,  and  elevated  to  U 
proper  height  to  flow  along  the  canal,  are  still  here ;  the  canal  itself  eu  '^ 
traced  quite  round  the  cli£f  to  the  plam,  rendering  it  certain  that  the  water  ^ 
thus  employed ;  and,  lastly,  it  is  just  such  a  fountain  as  would  attract  to  it  t^ 
fish  from  the  lake,  and  there  is  no  rival  fountain  to  contest  its  claims  in  aoj  \ 
these  essential  attributes :  there  is,  therefore,  not  another  identiUcatioo  of  ^ 
ancient  site  in  this  land  more  entirely  to  my  mind  than  this.  The  fountaic  ^ 
Capernaum  is  at  Tabiga. 
Tell  Hftm  All  this,  however,  does  not  prove  that  Capernaum  itself  was  at  this  pre^^ 
spot,  and  I  think  it  was  not,  but  at  Tell  Hfim.  In  the  first  place,  I  atui 
great  weight  to  the  name.  HUm  is  the  last  syllable  of  Kefr  na  hAm,  v  i 
was  anciently  spelled,  and  it  is  a  very  common  mode  of  curtailing  old  names? 
retain  only  the  final  syllable.  Thus  we  have  Zib  for  Achzib,  and  F!k  f^ 
Aphcah,  etc  In  this  instance  Kefr  has  been  changed  to  Tdl—wky,  it  is  lii^ 
cidt  to  comprehend,  for  there  is  no  proper  Tell  at  that  site.  Still,  a  daertf^ 
site  is  generally  named  Tell,  but  not  Ke/r  (which  is  applied  to  a  village);  ac^ 
when  Capernaum  became  a  heap  of  rubbish,  it  would  be  quite  natural  for  l^ 
Arabs  to  drop  the  Kefr,  and  call  it  simply  Tell  H{lm ;  and  this  I  believe  thej  <i-i 
The  ruins  there  are  abundantly  adequate  to  answer  all  the  demands  of  her  bistort 
while  those  few  foundations  near  Khan  Minyeh  are  not  Ko  one  would  t&isl 
of  them  if  he  had  not  a  theoiy  to  maintain  which  required  them  to  r^n^^ 
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Capernanxn.   And,  finally,  in  this  connection,  it  seems  to  me  that  more  import-  craptkm 
ance  thoold  be  attached  to  native  tradition  in  this  case  than  the  Doctor  is    *^'^' 
trilling  to  accord.    So  far  as  I  can  discover,  after  spending  many  weeks  in  this 
neighbourhood  off  and  on  for  a  quarter  of  a  century,  the  invariable  tradition  of 
tbe  Arabs  and  the  Jews  fixes  Capernaum  at  Tell  Htm,  and  I  believe  correctly. 

It  is  very  necessary  to  remark  that  Josephus  does  not  locate  either  the  foun-  Caper- 
tain  or  the  village  of  Capernaum  mthin  the  plain  of  Gennesaret  It  is  Dr.  °*^^^  "^ 
Robinson  that  does  this,  by  drawing  his  own  inferences  from  certain  passages  in  phdn. 
the  Gospels.  But  it  is  an  obvious  remark  that  the  Evangelists  had  no  thought 
of  giving  topographical  indications,  while  Josephus,  on  the  contrary,  was 
writing  a  laboured  scenic  description,  and  we  should  expect  to  find  more  light 
on  this  question  in  the  latter  than  in  the  former ;  and  this  is  the  fact  And, 
moreover,  the  passages  in  the  Gospels  referred  to  admit,  not  to  say  require,  an 
evplanation  in  entire  accordance  with  the  supposition  that  Tell  Htim  marks 
the  site  of  Capernaum.  The  notices  which  bear  upon  this  question  are 
contained  in  the  various  accounts  of  the  feeding  of  the  five  thousand,  given  in 
Matthew  xiv.,  Mark  vL,  John  vL,  and  Luke  ix.  This  miracle  was  regarded  by 
all  the  Evangelists  as  one  of  great  importance ;  and  as  they,  in  their  different 
narratives,  have  mentioned  Capernaum  and  Bethsaida  in  such  connections  and 
relations  as  to  have  occasioned  no  small  perplexity  to  sacred  geographers,  and 
fi  naUy  led  to  the  invention  of  a  second  Bethsaida  at  the  head  of  this  lake,  we  may 
be  excused  for  developing  our  own  ideas  on  the  subject  with  some  particularity  of 
d  etiuL  But  as  we  shall  pass  the  vety  site  where,  I  believe,  the  miracle  was  wn>ught, 
during  our  ride  to-morrow  morning,  we  had  better  postpone  the  discussion  until 
i>'e  see  tbe  scene  and  the  scenery;  it  wiU,  however,  necessarily  throw  light  upon 
the  questions  we  have  been  canvassing  to-night,  and,  as  I  believe,  add  materi- 
ally to  the  evidence  that  Tell  Hiim  is  the  true  site  of  Capernaum. 

Admitting  this,  what  do  you  make  of* the  ruins  at  'Ain  et  Tiny. 

They  may,  perhaps,  mark  the  site  of  old  Chinneroth.   The  greatest  objection  *Afn  et 
that  ocean  to  me  is  the  inconsiderable  amount  of  them.   Chinneroth  was  given  """^ 
to  Naphtali ;  and  from  it  both  this  plain  and  Like  may  have  derived  their  names,  chinne! 
r>r  Oeoashnr  and  Gennesaret  are  only  different  forms  of  Chinneroth,  or  Cinne-  Tot>^. 
Mth — in  Maccabees  it  is  written  Genasor,  and  also  Nasor ;  and  what  more 
likelj  than  that  this  city  was  on  this  plain,  and  gave  name  to  it,  and  the  lake 
also  7     I  am  aware  that  many  entertain  the  idea  that  the  predecessor  of  the 
city  of  Tiberias  was  Chinneroth ;  and  it  may  have  been  so,  but  I  think  not  We 
may  examine  this  point  on  the  ground,  and  for  the  present  rest  on  the  sug- 
gestion that  Chinneroth  stood  at  the  head  of  the  pretty  plain  to  which  it  gave 
name. 

Tell  BOm  being  Capernaum,  and  Khan  Minyeh  Chinneroth,  what  do  you 
makeof  thisTabiga? 

It  waft  the  grand  manufacturing  suburb  of  Capernaum,  and  hence  the  foun-  Tabiga 
lams  took  name  from  the  city.    Here  were  the  mills,  not  only  for  it,  but  for 
all  the  neighbourhood^  as  is  now  the  case.   So  also  the  potteries,  tanneries,  and 
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pAftT  other  operations  of  this  sort,  would  he  clustered  around  these  great  foofitvc?, 
"•  and  the  traces  of  the  necessary  buildings  may  be  seen  all  around  us.  I  emi 
Tanning,  derive  the  name  Tahi^a  from  this  business  of  tanning,  Tabiga,  or  Tab^.  is 
nearly  Identical  with  Dahbaga,  the  Arabic  name  for  tannery ;  and,  no  ^mK 
the  tanneries  of  Capernaum  were  actually  at  these  fountains,  whatever  maj  W 
tnie  in  regard  to  the  name.  And  if  a  city  should  again  arise  in  this  viciniry, 
the  tanneries  belonging  to  it  would  certainly  be  located  here,  for  the  irater  ii 
precisely  the  kind  best  adapted  to  that  business. 

As  there  is  considerable  marshy  land  about  this  Tabiga,  may  not  thissco^u' ' 
for  the  prevalence  of  fevers  at  Capernaum  ?  for  here  it  was,  of  course,  tLi 
Peter's  wife's  mother  lay  sick  of  a  fever.^ 

Fevers  of  a  very  malignant  type  are  still  prevalent,  particularly  in  somo^ 
and  autumn ;  owing,  no  doubt,  to  the  extreme  heat  acting  upon  these  mar^'; 
plains,  such  as  the  Bfttaiha,  at  the  influx  of  the  Jordan. 

It  must  have  been  in  this  neighbourhood  that  our  Lord  was  bo  pressed  '  • 
the  multitudes  who  flocked  from  all  parts  to  hear  him,  that  he  was  oUige<l  t' 
enter  a  ship,  and  have  it  thrust  out  a  little  from  the  shore,  that  from  tbaice 
he  might  address  them  without  interruption. 
CrevkK  &t  No  doubt  *,  and  I  was  delighted  to  find  small  creeks  or  inlets  between  t^ 
Tell  iiftin.  And  rpeii  Hdm,  where  the  ship  could  ride  in  safety  only  a  few  feet  from  i^' 
shore,  and  where  the  multitudes,  seated  on  both  sides,  and  hefore  the  b»^ 
could  listen  without  distraction  or  fatigue.  As  if  on  purpose  to  frimish  8est^ 
the  shore,  on  both  sides  of  these  narrow  inlets,  is  piled  up  with  smooth  bonlu^:^ 
of  basalt.  Somewhere  hereabouts,  also,  Andrew  and  Peter  were  casting  tbt-' 
nets  into  the  sea,  when  our  Lord,  passing  by,  called  them  to  follow  him,  i^i^ 
become  fishers  of  men.  And  in  one  of  these  identical  inlets,  James,  the  >^ 
of  Zebedee,  and  John  his  brother,  were  mending  their  nets,  when  they,  beui; 
also  called,  immediately  left  the  ship-and  their  father  Zebedee,  and  foUoV'-« 
Jesus.'  Here,  yes,  right  here,  began  that  organization  which  has  spread  onr 
the  earth  and  revolutionized  the  world.  Viewed  in  this  relation,  is  there  i 
spot  on  earth  that  can  rival  this  in  interest  ? 
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LASS  or  TIBEBIAS-TABIOA— KESSSE.* 


Flocks  In  winter. 

Armb  honaei    Booik 

Sites  of  Choruin,  Bethaalda,  Ac. 

PUlnoTBntaUu. 

Distrlcft  of  Janlan,   andeiitt/  OoUin,  and 

Oaoteoitta, 
BedAiria  chief  md  eostomc 
Tlie  JaolAn— Appearance,  nain%  wood,  Ac. 


DaHd  and  Sanl— Castoin& 
Mifpeh— Jacob  and  Laliaa— Cnstoma 
Jacob  and  Esan. 

Feeding  flve  tiionaand— Scene  of  tbe  mir- 
acle. 
Storms  on  the  lak& 
Gena  or  Gergesha— Gadara. 
Scene  of  the  mlrade. 


Tliwidajr,  March  SSd. 

I  pROMnc  you  a  most  inteiteting  ride  to-day,  and,  while  the  loads  go  directly  jioma. 
along  tbe  shore  to  the  entrance  of  the  Jordan,  we  will  ascend  toward  the 
north-east  for  half  an  hour,  to  risit  the  site  of  Ghorazin.    This  triangular  part 
of  Naphtali,  between  the  north-western  comer  of  the  lake  and  Jisr  Benat 
Yaoobe,  has  ever  been  a  wild,  semi-deserted  region,  destitute  of  water,  of  trees, 
and  of  human  habitations  ;  and,  of  course,  there  are  no  ruins  of  importance 
upon  it    It  is,  however,  a  fine  pasture-field  for  the  flocks  of  the  Arabs,  and  piockx  fa 
J  found  it  ooyered,  in  mid-winter,  with  camels  and  cattle  from  the  cold  winter. 
Jaulan.    Those  parts  adjacent  to  the  shore  have  neither  snow  nor  frost,  and 
are  clothed  with  grass  and  flowers  in  Januaiy ;  but  the  ascent  is  very  great, — 
not  less  than  two  thousand  feet  at  the  highest  part  of  the  road,  and  much 
higher  west  of  it  toward  Safed,  where  the  bills  are  often  buried  under  deep 
snow.     The  flocks  and  their  shepherds  can,  therefore,  pass  from  winter  to 
summer  in  an  hour,  and  for  several  months  can  graduate  their  range  so  as  to 
enjoy  just  the  temperature  which  is  most  agreeable  to  their  tastes.    In  May, 
however,  the  pasturage  dries  up,  water  fails,  and  the  heat  sends  the  flocks  and 
herds  to  the  higher  and  colder  r^ons  east  of  the  Jordan.    It  is  a  ride  of  four 
hours  from  Khan  Minyeh  to  the  bridge,  most  of  the  distance  over  rough  black 
basalt,  interspersed  in  a  few  places  with  a  white  marble,  intensely  hard,  and 
sufiiciently  compact  to  take  a  beautiful  polish.    Jub  Tusuf-~Well  of  Joseph  Weii  of 
—where  Moslem  tradition  locates  the  pit  in  which  that  unfortunate  lad  was  ^^^i'*'* 
cast  by  his  envious  brethren,  is  midway  between  the  hike  and  the  bridge. 
The  khan  there  is  like  this  of  Minyeh,  but  not  so  dilapidated,  though  equally 


*  [In  thia  dupter  our  author  rUta  the  site  of  Chorastn ;  states  his  reasons  for  bcllerlng  la 
bat  one  Bethsalda,  bnUt,  howsTer,  paitl/  on  each  side  of  the  Jordan;  describes  the  Uttle  plain 
of  Bntaf  ha,  on  the  north-east  of  the  lake;  glres  a  foil  aooonnt  of  the  upland  district  of  Janlan, 
formerly  Golan  and  Oanlanllls,  lytng  to  the  eastward;  and  Szes  on  Oersa,  or  Kena,  as  the 
scene  of  the  miracle,  In  the  country  of  the  GerKashltes,  where  tlie  derlls  were  sent  into  the 
herd  of  swine.  In  this  chapter  we  hare  omitted,  In  this  edition,  a  few  paragraphs  not  essential 
to  the  ol)|ect  of  the  work.— Eo^] 
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dcMrted.  Indeed,  there  it  not  an  inhabited  hoiue  m  the  entue  it^M.  Tbi 
land,  hoirever,  is  fertile,  and  in  lonie  coming  daj  of  peace  and  praperi^  il 
wil]  be  a  pictamqne,  fniitfbl,  and  moat  healthj  province. 

Before  we  pan  entirely  amj  tmm  thti  vidnitj,  I  wiih  to  inquire  whetkn 
then  ia  anything  in  the  conitmction  c^  modern  Anb  honiei  to  explain  t><( 
manner  in  which  tbe  roan  >ick  of  the  paliy  waa  placed  at  the  feet  of  J<nu. 
I  hare  never  been  able  to  nodentand  it. 


The  record  in  Mark  iL  1-13  and  Lnke  t.  I8-S6  states  that  there  was  vxi  > 
dense  crowd  around  onr  Lord  that  the  fonr  men  could  not  force  their  *ij 
through  it,  and  therefore  they  went  to  the  roof  of  the  house,  broke  up  ]v< 
of  it,  and  let  down  the  sick  man  from  above.  The  Allowing  oonsideratinH 
may  make  this  act  intelligible.  We  most  banish  tiom  onr  minds  er^  fun> 
of  Gnrupean  or  American  homes.  Those  of  Capernaum,  as  it  eiident  bw 
the  niins,  were,  like  those  of  modem  villagee  in  this  same  region,  Ur*. 
very  loa,  with  flat  roob,  TBsched  by  a  stairway  fhim  the  yard  or  CQ"^ 
Jesus  probably  stood  in  the  open  Uvxm,  and  the  crowd  were  around  anil  in 
front  of  him.  Those  who  carried  the  paralytic,  not  being  able  "  to  come  at  kiu 
for  the  press,"  ascended  to  the  roof,  removed  so  much  of  it  as  was  necenuT. 
and  let  down  their  patient  through  the  aperture.  Examine  one  of  tlic^ 
houses,  and  yoawillseeatoncethatthe  thing  is  natural,  and  eaay  tobeactver 
plished.  The  roof  is  only  a  few  feet  high,  and  by  stooping  down,  and  WiK 
the  comers  of  the  couch— merely  a  thickly-padded  quilt,  as  at  present  is  tto* 
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r^ion — ^they  oonkl  let  down  the  sick  man  without  any  ap^uffatas  of  ropes  or  ohaptkb 
cords  to  assist  them.    And  thus,  I  suppose,  they  did.    The  whole  affair  was     '^^- 
the  extempoianeons  device  of  plain  peasants^  accustomed  to  open  their  roofii. 
and    let  down  grain,  straw,  and  other  articles,  as  they  still  do  m  this 


The  only  difficulty  in  this  explanation  is  to  understand  how  they  could  The  pom. 
up  the  roof  without  sending  down  such  a  shower  of  dust  as  to  incommode  g^t^  ^''* 
our  liord  and  those  around  him.    I  have  often  seen  it  done,  and  have  done  it 
myself  to  houses  in  Lebanon ;  but  there  is  always  more  dust  made  than  is 
chgreeable.    The  materials  now  employed  are  beams  about  three  feet  apart, 
acTOfls  which  short  sticks  are  arranged  dose  together,  and  covered  with  the 
thickly-matted  thorn-bosh  called  bellan.    Over  this  is  spread  a  coat  of  stiff 
mortar,  and  then  comes  the  marl  or  earth  which  makes  the  roof.     Now  it  is 
easy  to  remove  any  part  of  this  without  injuring  the  rest    No  objection, 
thes«foie,  would  be  made  on  this  score  by  the  owners  of  the  house.    They  had 
xDerely  to  scrape  back  the  earth  from  a  portion  of  the  roof  over  the  lewan^ 
take  up  the  thorns  and  the  short  sticks,  and  let  down  the  couch  between  the 
beams  at  the  very  feet  of  Jesus.    The  end  achieved,  they  could  speedily  re- 
store the  roof  as  it  was  before.   I  have  the  impression,  however,  that  the  cover- 
ing* at  least  of  the  lewan^  was  not  made  of  earth,  but  of  materials  more  easily 
taken  up.    It  may  have  been  merely  of  coarse  matting,  like  the  walls  and  roofs 
of  Turkman  huts ;  or  it  may  have  been  made  of  boards,  or  even  stone  slabs 
(and  such  I  hsve  seen),  that  could  be  quickly  removed.    All  that  is  necessary, 
however,  for  us  to  know  is,  that  the  roof  was.  flat,  low,  easily  reached,  and 
easily  opened,  so  as  to  let  down  the  couch  of  the  sick  man ;  and  all  these 
points  are  rendered  intelligible  by  an  acquaintance  with  modem  houses  in  the 
Tillages  of  Palestine. 

But  we  must  now  make  our  way  more  to  the  east,  across  this  Wady  Nashif, 

as  I  hear  it  caUed  by  the  Bedawin.    It  runs  directly  down  to  the  lake  on  the 

east  nde  of  Tell  Hflm,  and  Khorazy  lies  over  against  us  in  that  side  valley 

wliich  joins  Wady  Nashif  directly  below  us.    We  may  as  well  walk  over  these 

basaltic  boulders,  and  each  one  take  caie  of  himself  and  horse  as  best  he  can. 

iind  here  we  are  among  the  shapeless  heaps  of  Chorazin,  which  attest  most  Rnina  of 

impieimvely  the  fulfilment  ci  that  prophetic  curse  of  the  Son  of  God.    I  have  ^^^'^^^'b- 

sctfoely  a  doubt  about  the  correctness  of  the  identification,  although  Dr. 

Robinson  rejects  it,  almost  with  contempt     But  the  name,  Khorazy,.  is 

nearly  the  Aimbic  for  Chorazin ;  the  situation— two  miles  north  of  Tell  Hdm 

— is  just  where  we  might  expect  to  fiod  it ;  the  ruins  are  quite  adequate  to 

answer  the  demands  of  history ;  and  there  is  no  rival  tiu,    I  am  utterly  at  a 

losa^  therefore,  to  discover  any  other  reason  for  rejecting  it,  but  that  its 

location  at  this  point  might  seem  to  favour  the  claims  of  Tell  H(im  to  be 

Capernaum.    To  me,  however,  this  is  an  additional  evidence  of  the  correct- 

oesa  of  the  identification  in  both  cases.    But  we  must  leave  the  discussion 

of  sudi  questions  to  those  who  have  leisure  and  learning,  and  turn  down  to 
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PAW     the  aouth-east,  over  thia  vast  field  of  black  biBalt,  to  Tiait  the  eqiuDj  pratntt 
"•       Bethaaida.    Both  fell  beneath  the  aame  woe,  and  both  have  long  beoi  l»t 

Beth«adiL  to  the  atadent  and  traTeUer.  I  am  atill  in  doubt  aa  to  the  actoal  ate  vi 
Betbaaida.  The  name  ia  now  generally  afl^ed,  in  mapa,  to  a  Tdl  a  short 
diatance  ap  the  Jordan,  on  the  east  aide ;  but  tiie  only  ruina  of  importa&ce 
are  below,  along  the  foot  of  the  hilla  bordering  the  vale  of  the  Jordan,  and  a 
ita  debouchure  on  the  weat  aide.  When  I  waa  here  in  1855,  the  Bedawln  h 
the  Bntaiba  applied  the  name  Bethaaida  to  a  bank  on  the  shore  of  the  bkf. 
which  ia  diatinguiBhed  by  a  few  palm-treea ;  and  in  aome  modem  maps  this 
aite  ia  called  Miaadiyeh,  a  derivative  from  the  aame  root  aa  Bethawda,  bcth 
having  reference  tojishing.  Meaady,  however,  ia  the  name  of  a  aite  on  tb^ 
rocky  hill  west  of  the  Jordan,  and  higher  up  the  gorge.  Doubtleaa  the  citj 
of  Andrew  and  Peter  derived  ita  name  from  thia  act  and  occupation  of  fiahing ; 
and,  therefore,  it  ia  nearly  certain  that  it  waa  located  on  the  shore,  and  Q' • 
aeveral  milea  £rom  it,  at  Uie  Tdl  to  which  the  name  ia  now  affixed.  Josepka 
alao  aaya  that  it  waa  at  the  entrance  of  the  Jordan  into  the  lake. 

Rnini  on       I  call  youT  attention,  in  pasaing,  to  these  remaina  of  ancient  buildings  cfi 

of^ordaii.  ^^^  ^'^^  ^^^^  ^^  ^^®  river,  becauae  we  shall  have  occasion  to  refer  to  them  bere- 
after.  They  mark  that  part  of  Bethsaida  which  was,  aa  I  suppoae,  oo  tV< 
west  bank  of  the  Jordan,  and,  of  course,  in  Galilee ;  while  those  on  the  east  it- 
long  to  that  part  which  Philip  repaired  and  called  Julias.  We  shall  cosa 
among  them  after  crossing  the  river,  which  we  might  do  on  the  sand-bar  al>"^ 
the  margin  of  the  lake ;  but  I  prefer  the  ford  above,  where  the  bottom  is  It^ 
marshy. 

Buffaioei.  Again  we  meet  the  mire-loving  buffaloes,  and  they  aeem  as  fond  of  (he  id<  J 
as  the  very  swine. 

They  are ;  and  when  they  cannot  find  a  marsh  they  bathe  in  pure  water. 
I  once  ascended  Olympna  above  Bruaa,  and  near  the  very  top  buiMoec  «(^^ 
lying  in  a  pool  of  ice-water,  collected  from  the  surrounding  anow-banks ;  i^^ 
they  appeared  to  enjoy  this  cold  bath  as  much  as  these  do  this  black  mui 

joMphnv  By  the  way,  it  waa  just  here  that  Joaephus  fought  the  Romans  under  SjU^; 

bamewith  cQ^ceniing  which  battle  he  says,  with  his  usual  vanity,  "  T  would  have  i^ 

Ranian&  formed  great  things  that  day  if  a  certain  fate  had  not  been  my  hindervice; 
for  the  horse  on  which  I  rode,  and  upon  whose  back  I  fought,  fell  into  a  qiue' 
mire,  and  threw  me  on  the  ground,  and  I  was  bruised  on  my  wrist,  aad  wsf 
carried  into  a  certain  village  called  Oaphemome  or  Capernaum.**  ^  This  ptfft- 
graph  is  not  only  curious  in  itself,  but  it  confirms  the  idea  that  CaperD^aai 
was  at  Tell  Hiim,  and  that  it  was  then  only  a  village.  But  turn  up  to  the 
margin  of  this  marsh  along  the  foot  of  the  hill,  or  you  will  encounter  tb*^ 
certain  fate  which  hindered  Josephus  from  doing  great  exploits  agabst  Sjh 
These  black  spongy  places  are  treacherous  to  the  last  degree,  as  David  appesi^ 
to  have  found  by  sad  experience ;  for  he  speaks  of  sinking  in  deep  mil*  to 
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rbicb  there  wh  no  bottom.    It  ii  ft  cmioni  (kct  that  di7,  roc^,  and  matin-  oainw 
kinoiu  as  thii  conntt;  lb,  yet  it  ftboaods  in  bogi  uid  quagmire*  to  u  eztn-     '"• 
rJinarj  extent.    The  riven  of  Damasciu  01  sabside  ioto  nut  bwu^  :  the  aw»mp« 
)roTites  creepi  through  them  from  Riblah  to  Antiocb.    The  Joidan  does  the 
ante  from  Dan  to  Tiberias.    The  Kiihon  and  the  Naani&Dj  find  their  vaj  to 
he  Bay  or  Acre  through  bottomless  uanhes,  and  so  does  the  Zerka  or  Crocodile 
ttver  Kt  Cteaarea,  the  Aba  Zabftm,  the  Eauah,  the  Fa^j,  and  the  Aujeh, 
)etweei)  that  city  aud  Jaffa.  David  was  therefore  perfectlyfamiliarwithtbeie 
leceitful  and  dangerooa  pita,  and  could  apeak  of  them  Grom  painful  penooal 
experience. 

Ben  we  are  at  the  fon],  and  though  the  water  is  not  deep,  the  bottom  ia 
'ocky ;  and  there  down  goes  the  mnle,  with  all  our  bedding  and  wardrobe,  into 
:lie  riv«r.  This  "  certain  fkte,"  however,  is  leas  painful  Au)  that  of  Josepbus; 
ind,  aa  the  daj  is  clear  and  warm,  we  shall  be  able  to  snn  and  dij  eveiything 
%fure  night.  And  now  we  have  the  Sower;  but  rather  mnddj  Butaiha  Piiin  ei 
throtigh  which  to  saonter  for  two  bonis.  Dr.  Robinson  Bays  correct];  that  it  ""'*'''■ 
resembles  Oenneaaret— the  one  on  the  north-weet,  and  tlie  other  along  the 
iiortb-east  shore  of  the  lake,  both  well  watered  and  extramel;  fertile,  and  also 
both  veij  unhealth;,  Tbe  Bntaiha  has  the  largest  and  most  permanent 
brooka.  Qennesaret  the  moat  Dumerons  and  largeat  foonlains.  lean  confirm 
Die  atatement  of  Borkhardt,  that  the  Arabs  of  Butaiha  have  the  earlieet 
cucumbers  and  melons  in  all  tbia  region.  I  once  visited  it  in  eari;  spring 
with  a  gaide  from  Safed,  who  came,  according  to  custom,  to  load  hk  mnles 
with  these  vegetables  for  the  market  in  that  toim.  The  vines  an  already 
up  and  qireading  rapidly;  and  there  comes  the  gardener  with  a  basket  of 
cucumbers  to  sell,— which,  of  cooiM,  we  will  poichaae  for  ooi  salad  in  tho 
evening. 


And  that  is  the  lodge,  I  snppose,  which  Isaiah  speaks  of ;  jntt  as  the  frail,  uatn  in 
teiDporaiy  tbing  mggeated  that  sad  complaint  of  the  prophet,  "  The  daogbter  ■  t*'"'^ 
of  Zjonis  teflae  a  cottage  in  a  vineyard,  as  alodge  in  a  garden  of  cacomben."' 
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pAKT        No  doabt;  bat  the  troe  point  of  the  oomparuon  will  not  appear  until  the 

"•      crop  u  over,  and  the  lodge  forsaken  by  the  keeper.    Then  the  poles  fiUI  dora 

or  lean*  every  way,  and  thoee  green  boughs  with  which  it  is  shaded  will 

have  been  scattered  by  the  wind,  leaving  only  a  ragged,  sprawling  wr»ek, 

—a  most  affecting  type  of  utter  desolation— ''as  Sodom,  and  like  onto  Gi> 

morrsL'* 

j«iiM  If  this  is  the  Julias  which  Philip  built,  and  named  in  honour  of  the  danghu-r 

(Beth-       Qf  Caesar,  it  was  certainly  no  great  compliment 

^  And  yet  Josephus  says  he  advanced  it  to  the  dignity  of  a  citf ,  both  by  the 

number  of  inhabitants  it  contained  and  its  other  grandeur  ;^  of  which  gnnderj 
nothing  now  remains  but  these  heaps  of  unmeaning  rubbish.     The  £act  is,  thit 
the  Jewish  historian  is  not  to  be  trusted  in  such  matters.    I  have  ▼istted  all 
the  cities  which  Philip  is  said  to  have  built,  and  there  neither  is,  nor  ot'l'  j 
have  been,  much  of  royal  magnificence  about  them.    This  is  a  £air  spedmeu; 
and  though  Sogana  and  Seleucia  were  somewhat  larger,  they  ooold  dctc? 
have  been  anything  more  than  agricultural  villages.    I  suppose  Philip  r^ 
paired  and  enlarged  this  part  of  Bethsaida  in  order  to  detach  it  from  GaHlee, 
and  to  secure  to  himself  this  rich  plain  of  Butaiha,  which  appertained  to  it 
As  we  have  leisure  enough  while  sauntering  down  this  flowery  plmin,  I  sh'iuld 
JMian,  or  like  to  hear  some  account  of  this  Jaulan  above  us.    It  is  the  Golan  of  t]i« 
OoUn.       Hebrews,  the  Gaulanitis  of  the  Greeks,  and  yet  is  almost  an  ntter  blank  ^^ 
our  maps  and  in  books  of  travel 

I  have  repeatedly  explored  parts  of  it,  and  once  rode  through  it  laigthwiie 
from  Hermon  to  the  Jermuk.     With  a  pleasant  party  of  friends  I  started 
from  Banias  on  the  morning  of  February  28th,  to  visit  first  the  ruins  at  Sesi 
Yehuda    After  examining  these  interesting  remains  of  antiquity,  we  ascended 
the  basaltic  hills  eastward  for  more  than  an  hour,  to  Sujan,  the  Sogana  if 
Philip.    The  surrounding  country  was  once  well  cultivated,  as  appears  evideot 
from  the  broken  terraces  along  the  sides  of  the  mountain ;  but  at  present  :t 
is  absolutely  deserted  by  all  except  lawless  Bedawin.    The  view  from  Sojaa 
over  the  HMeh  and  the  surrounding  regions  is  magnificent ;  and  I  imagine 
that  one  great  attraction  of  the  placcwas  its  cool  and  healthy  atmosphere. 
From  Sujan  we  wandered  upward  and  eastward  over  vast  fields  of  lava,  witboct 
Raini  of    road,  or  even  path,  for  more  than  an  hour,  to  Skaik,  probably  the  Sacaca 
Skoik.       mentioned  by  Ptolemy.    It  is  one  of  the  largest  ruins  in  Gaulanitis,  and  w 
better  built  than  most  cities  of  this  region.    My  aneroid  marked  2670  fistt 
for  the  elevation  of  this  site;  and  we  found  the  air  clear,  cold,  and  hnctn^ 
Skaik  was  inhabited  until  modem  times,  and  celebrated  as  the  general 
rendezvous  and  point  of  departure  for  caravans  to  the  east  and  soatb ; 
and  the  existing  remains  of  vast  cisterns  and  caravanserais  show  that  ampk 
provision  had  been  made  for  the  accommodation  of  these  huge  tzadiiis 
companies. 
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Half  an  boar  south  by  west  from  Skalk  is  a  large  and  veiy  ancient  rain,  ohaptbr 
ailed  Sommakab.    This  word  seems  to  oontam  the  elements  of  Samachonitis,    ^^^' 
Ue  Greek  name  for  the  Htdeh.    It  is,  however,  pronounced  as  though  written  samma- 
rith.  a  Jtof  (guttural  k)  instead  of  leaf;  and  in  that  case  it  is  the  name  for  the  kaii- 
>usH  stimmlUc,  the  sumach  of  the  tanner.    Whatever  be  the  origin  and  rela- 
ions  of  the  name,  the  position  is  beautiful,  and  it  is  supplied  with  a  fine 
pring  of  water,  flowing  out  from  the  base  of  the  bill    Half  an  hour  farther 
outb  are  ruins  called  Joaiza;  and  there  we  encamped  for  the  night,  near  the  Joaisa. 
en  t  of  the  Emeer  Hussein  el  F&dle— the  supreme  chief  of  all  the  Arabs  in  that 
>art  of  the  Jaulan.    He  is  a  young  man  of  quiet  manners  and  modest  deport-  a  truthftti 
nent,  of  few  words,  but  sincere  and  truthful— all  remarkable  exceptions  in  «m«er- 
lis   race  and  station.    He  traces  his  pedigree  back  directly  to  Mohammed, 
uid  the  highest  sheikhs  and  emeera  of  the  Jaulan  kiss  his  hand  in  acknowledg- 
Dent  of  his  superior  rank.    We  were  received  with  fstesX  respect;  fresh  coffee  PaM- 
0^  as  roasted,  and  a  sheep  brought  up,  slaughtered,  and  quickly  cooked  before  |^^J^f "' 
»iir  tenty  and  the  extemporaneous  feast  spread  for  us  in  presence  of  the  emeer.  moot. 
Though  he  did  not  literally  run  to  the  herd  and  bring  it  himself,  others  did  at 
Ilia  bidding,  and  the  whole  affair  brought  the  patriarch  Abraham  most  vividly 
to    mind.    Like  our  emeer,  he  dwelt  in  tents,  and  his  dependants  were 
encamped  about  him  with  their  flocks  and  herds. 

There  were  not  more  than  thirty  tents  at  this  encampment;  and,  upon 
inquiry,  I  found,  to  my  surprise,  that  the  people  were  nearly  all  the  sUves  of 
the  emeer.    They  and  their  ancestors  have  belonged  to  his  fiunily  for  so  many 
^nerations  that  all  trace  of  their  real  origin  is  lost.    Their  complexion  also 
has  softened  into  the  bronze  of  the  genuine  Arab,  and  the  Kegro  features  are 
almost  obliterated.    The  true  Bedawf  n,  however,  never  intermarry  with  them, 
though  the  villagers  and  artisans  who  settle  among  them  occasionidly  do.  They  Home- 
are  the  property  of  the  emeer  in  a  restricted  sense,  and  so  are  the  flocks  and  ^"* 
herds  which  they  are  permitted  to  hold;  and  he  does  not  hesitate  to  take  what 
he  wants,  nor  can  they  refuse  his  demands,  whatever  they  may  be.    But  then 
custom,  or  law,  or  both,  utterly  forbids  him  to  sell  them.    I  inquired  into  all 
these  matters  the  next  day  as  we  rode  through  the  country  nnder  the  protec- 
tion and  guidance  of  his  head  servant,  who  reminded  me  constantly  of 
<*  Klieser  of  Damascus.'*    In  answer  to  my  question,  he  exclaimed,  in  indig- 
nant surprise,  "Sell  us !  ittugfar  AUah--QcoA  forbid !"    They  are,  in  fact, 
the  honie*bom  servants  of  the  very  ancient  hoiu4  of  El  Fiidle;  and,  like  the 
three  hundred  and  eighteen  in  A.braham's  family,  they  are  his  warriors  in 
t  i  loes  of  need,— which,  in  one  way  or  another,  happens  almost  daily.  They  seem 
to  be.  attached  to  the  emeer,  or  rather,  perhaps,  to  his  famDy  name,  rank, 
(iower,  and  honour.    Their  own  honour,  safety,  and  influence  all  depend  upon 
him.    I  was  almost  startled  to  find  that  the  emeer  was  entirely  governed  by 
one  of  his  own  slaves.    He  does  nothing  of  himself;  and  this  modem  Eliezer  An  Eiiescr 
HI  t  only  disposes  of  his  master's  goods,  but  manages  the  affiurs  of  govemmcDt  ^  '^*°>**' 
#tiy  much  as  he  pleases.    All  the  Arabs  of  the  Htleh  and  Jaulan  greatly  fear 
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riM    Md  ooort  thiB  chief  seiruit    He  is  shrewd,  efficient,  and  sometniei  crad 
"•      nor  is  any  man*s  life  safe  if  its  owner  becomes  obnoxioiu  to  Master  Paiilt 
Bat  a  trace  to  him  and  his  master.    Other  matters  aboat  thin  imrampmmt  c 
genuine  Ishmaelites  were  eqaally  interesting. 

Oatherinc     In  the  evening  the  flocks  began  to  concentrate  aroand  thia  Joain  from  ever 

K  iiociu.  port  of  the  sarroanding  desert  It  was  a  noisy,  lively,  and  really  besatifu 
scene.  The  young  donkeys,  calves,  kids,  and  Uuubs,  that  had  been  kepi  c] 
,  daring  the  day,  now  let  oat  trom  the  folds,  rushed  bleating  and  bcajini 
every  way,  seeking  their  parents.  Thej  were  finally  shot  in,  and  evexytKin^ 
in  the  camp  became  quiet  except  the  d<^  These  kept  np  an  lacemant  an 
angry  barking  all  night  long;  and  I  understood  that  there  wen  sc^pwc 
to  be  robbers  lurking  about,  who,  but  for  these  watchful  aentunelSy  would  c3st\ 
off  lambs,  and  even  camels,  from  the  outskirts  of  the  encampmeDt. 

Bedawtn       These  dogs  of  the  Bedawfn  are  extremely  fierce,  and  it  ia  not  a  lit! 

^^s**  dangerous,  as  I  have  repeatedly  experienced,  to  come  upon  an  eacanprnei.! 
in  the  night    They  are  an  indispensable  part  of  the  shepherd's  equipage,  t:> 

coantry     appear  to  have  been  so  even  in  the  time  of  Job.  And,  by  the  way,  this  Jsou^ 

ofJoik.  wss  Job's  country.  His  flocks  and  herds  roamed  over  these  same  «ri 
^  walks,"  and  were  exposed  to  the  very  same  dangers  that  now  task  the 
courage  of  these  Arab  shepherds.  In  these  inaccessible  raTinea  were  lU 
lion's  den,  the  tiger^s  lair,  and  pits  for  bears  and  vrolves;  and  acroas  tbt^ 
vast  plateaus  the  flying  bimds  of  Sabean  robbers  roved  in  search  ef  phuKk^ 
The  country,  the  people,  the  manners  and  customs,  remain  unehaoged  fn>a 
remote  antiquity.  Job  was  a  great  emeer  of  the  Hauran ;  and  if  be  «er: 
there  now,  he  might  find  the  same  kind  of  enemies  to  plunder  and  kill,  and  em 
natural  phenomena  very  similar  to  the  great  fire  that  burnt  up  the  aheep,  sr  \ 
the  mighty  wind  from  the  wilderness  that  overtiumed  the  hoosea  of  his  d> ) 
dren.  Destructive  fires  often  sweep  over  the  desert,  and  angry  honicare^ 
hurl  to  the  ground  the  habitations  of  man.  I  would  not,  however,  be  uxKier- 
stood  to  bring  down  the  patient  man  of  Us  to  a  level  with  the  modem  emei>'* 
of  ArabiflL  He  was  an  agriculturist  as  well  ss  shepherd;  an  honeat  man,  v.  '■ 
not  a  robber;  one  that  feared  Qod  and  eschewed  evil,  and  not  a  fimatic^ 
follower  of  the  false  prophet 

FriMt  iind  The  night  air  at  Joaiza  was  keen  and  cold;  indeed,  there  waa  a  aharp  frte^. 
and  ice  appeared  on  all  the  little  pools  about  the  camp.  Jacob  had  expen- 
ence  of  such  alternations  between  blazing  sun  and  biting  tnt^  ^  In  the  dnj 
the  drought  consumed  me,  and  the  frt>st  by  night,  and  my  sleep  departed  fif« 
me,"  was  the  indignant  reply  to  his  avaricious  &tber-in-law.^  In  the  prmnt 
case  the  cold  was  owing  mainly  to  the  great  elevation  of  the  Jaulan — not  i<s^ 
on  an  average,  than  two  thousand  five  hundred  feet  above  the  sea.  It  ia  a  gnoo 
volcanic  pUteau,  comparatively  level,  but  with  a  line  of  singular  tdis  runniiL: 
from  Hermon  southward  to  the  Jermuk.    The  fint  is  Tell  Ahmar,  aouth  <' 
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Lake  PbiaK    Three  mUes  sooth  of  this  is  Tell  Sheikha,  then  Tell  Bilrro,  obii'tkx 
loxt  the  great  doable  Tell  Aramein— -the  north  peak  called  Aram,  and  the     '^^' 
(oath  Abu  Nidy.    Aboat  four  miles  fiuther  south  is  Tell  Yosof,  and  next  it 
Fell  el  Khanztr.    Tell  el  Faros  is  the  last  and  the  loAdest  of  the  list    Few 
^rsofoa,  I  ptesome,  ever  ride  OTer  the  hills  of  Galilee  withoot  admiring  these 
;ail,  Bugai^loaf  land-mariu  on  the  eastern  side  of  the  Jordan,  and  wishing  to  Snonr-ioaf 
Know  their  names  and  diaracter.    To  soch,  at  least,  the  above  list  will  be  ^^ 
satisfactory ;  and  the  only  additional  statement  I  have  to  make  in  regard  to 
them  18,  that,  thoagh  seen  at  such  a  great  distance  they  appear  small,  they  are, 
in  reality,  roogh  volcanic  tnounta,  and  some  of  them  very  respectable  mounr 
lains.    Beyond  them,  eastward  and  soathward,  stretch  the  vast  and  fertile 
plains  of  the  Haoran,  now  and  always  the  granary  of  Central  Syria  and 
N'orthem  Arabiik    The  Jaolan,  however,  is  entirely  given-  np  to  pasturage, 
and,  firom  the  natore  of  the  soil  and  climate,  it  will  continue  to  be  so, 
althoogh  there  are  places  which  might  be  cultivated  with  any  kind  of  grain, 
and  orchards  woald  flourish  everywhere.    It  is  exceedingly  well  watered  in 
all  parts,  except  the  region  between  the  Lakes  Phiala  and  Tiberias.    There 
the  fountains  and  streams  diy  up  eariy  in  spring,  and  the  weaiy  traveller 
must  cany  his  water-bottle  with  him  if  he  would  not  be  "  consumed  with 
drought." 

We  started  early  next  morning  with  a  letter  and  guide  from  the  emeer  to  fi«m»  d 
Sheikh  Fareij,  whose  camp  was  somewhere,  aboat  a  day's  joamey  in  the  ^^^ 
desert  southward  of  Joaiza.  In  that  general  direction  our  guide  led  ns  across 
endless  fields  of  lava,  and  most  of  the  time  without  any  road  that  I  could  see, 
or  my  horse  either.  We  crossed  many  tracks,  however,  which  led  down  to  the 
UiUeh,  to  Jisr  Benat  Yaoobe,  and  to  this  Butaiha,  and  encountered  numeroos 
wadiea,  some  shallow,  others  deep  and  ug^y,  which  descend  to  the  Jordan  and 
the  lake.  For  the  first  hour  we  were  surrounded  by  the  droves  and  flocks  of 
the  emeer,  and  I  noticed  a  shepherd  kindly  carrying  in  his  'oda  a  new-^iorn 
Iamb,  and  a  woman  sedubusly  teaching  a  young  calf  what  its  mouth  was  made 
for,  and  how  to  numage  its  spasmodic  legs.  Such  acts  not  only  remind  one  of 
the  patriarchs  who  dwelt  in  tents  and  tended  cattle,  but  also  of  that  Good 
Shepherd  fit>m  whose  bosom  no  enemy  shall  ever  be  able  to  pluck  even  the 
weakest  lambkin  of  the  flock. 

Two  miles  from  Joaiza  I  took  ''bearingB"  from  an  elevated  site, called  Sin- 
^ana;  and  a  mile  fivther  south  is  the  pretty  Tell  Delwa,  with  a  ruin  upon,  and  Botm 
%  wady  descending  from  it  toward  the  Jordan.  Three  miles  farther  we  came 
to  Thftban  and  Kefr  Neffiikh,  both  veiy  krge  ruins,  but  particularly  the  latter, 
which  exhibits  an  enormous  mass  of  prostrate  houses.  After  this  we  wan- 
dered about  over  broken  ground  for  an  hour  in  search  of  a  Turkman  sheikh, 
uid  found  his  camp  hid  away  in  Wady  Ghadailyeh,  which  joins,  lower  down, 
the  &r  greater  one  of  Buzzaniyeh.  This  wady  has  many  tributaries  and  much 
water,  and  here,  where  it  enters  the  Butaiha,  is  called  Em  el  'Ajaj,  and  also 
Wady  Sulam,  incoirecUy  written  Sunam  on  maps.    Having  procured  a  guide, 
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PART  we  reached  Sduki*— the  SeleacM  of  Philip— in  hilf  an  hour.  The  rains  (i 
II.  thiB  place  are  eztenBive,  but  the  poeition  does  not  accord  rerj  well  with  th^ 
statements  of  Josephus.  He,  however,  had  nerer  Tisited  it,  and  spoke  ai 
random,  as  he  often  does  in  regard  to  matters  with  which  he  was  not  peni<ii-| 
ally  acquainted.  Directly  south  is  a  jilace  called  'A  in  Selnkiay  from  a  cd* 
lection  of  fountains  whose  water  flows  west,  and  unites  with  Wady  Riu- , 
zaniyeh.  We  had  some  difficulty  in  crossing  another  deep  wady,  abont  s 
mile  farther  south,  named  TelUuya,  from  a  number  of  low  tdlsy  a  few  mUci 
east  oL  our  line  of  march.  This  Tellaiya  may  be  the  same  that  enlen  tk 
Butaiha  to  the  east  of  us,  and  is  called  Dalia  by  Dr.  Robinson.  It  has  cut  i 
deep  channel  through  the  hard  lava,  and  a  fine  stream  of  water  rattles  over  i& 
rocky  bed. 

Bemaiiw       Dowu  to  this  Wady  Tellaiya  the  country  had  been  more  or  less  wooJed. 

or  wood  Though  the  oaks  that  cover  the  hills  south  of  Banias  and  *Ainfit  gradnallT  be- 
come more  and  more  rare,  smaller  also,  and  more  wmggy^  still  thej  are  f««ui}'i 
solitary  or  in  groups,  quite  to  the  wady  ;  but  south  of  it  they  disappear  slto- 
gether,  and  the  country  is  naked  and  cheerless.  So,  also,  the  flo<±6  became 
more  rare ;  indeed,  for  many  miles  we  saw  none,  although  the  pasturage  a 
equally  good,  and  water  even  more  abundant  than  farther  north.  Lively  littls 
brooks  crossed  our  track  every  five  minutes;  but  I  suppose  this  deserteo 
region  is  a  sort  of  neutral  territoiy  between  the  northern  and  soathom  tribes, 
who  are  not  always  on  such  terms  as  render  it  safe  to  be  caught  too  fiv  avsj 
from  their  friends. 

Rarino  of      We  were  obliged  to  make  a  long  detour  to  the  esst,  in  order  to  get  nmnd 

Jenoaiah.  the  impracticable  gorge  of  the  Jermaiah—tbat  wady  which  comes  down  to  tbe 
lake  near  the  south-eastern  comer  of  the  Butuha.  It  is  the  largest  and  mo»t 
savage  of  all  the  ravines  into  which  we  looked  during  our  ride  of  nine  hours 
and  is  said  to  be  the  chosen  resort  of  leopards,  wolves,  hyenas,  boara,  and  othff 

Game.  wild  animals.  In  fact,  the  whole  Oaulanitis  abounds  in  game.  We  saw  man; 
gazelles,  and  another  species  of  deer,  called  vkmL^  considerably  larger  and  mocv 
like  our  American  deer ;  partridges  also,  and  grouse,  ducks,  geese,  amoea,  and 
pelicans  delight  in  these  solitudes,  which  their  grand  enemy,  man,  rarelj 
invades,  or  if  he  does,  hss  too  many  causes  of  solicitude  to  admit  of  delay,  ur 
to  make  it  safe  to  have  the  crack  of  his  musket  heard. 

After  heading  Wady  Jermaiah  we  turned  nearly  west,  down  a  gentle  dedivit? 
for  half  an  hour,  and  then  came  to  a  large  ruin  called  Kunaitera ;  not  that  d 
the  same  name  on  the  road  to  Damascus  frt>m  Jisr  Benat  Taoobe,  but  one 

Svhm        more  ancient,  and  much  larger  than  that  ever  was:    Behm  Jaulan  is  the  name 

jaaian>.  of  a  wcll-known  ruin  to  the  east  of  this,  and  I  suppose  it  mariLs  the  aite  of  tha 
Biblical  Qolan,  from  which  this  province  takes  its  name.  There  ia  also  s 
Khurbet  Saida,  some  distance  to  the  east  of  our  track,  but  no  Beit  SaiJs^ 
From  Kunaitera  to  Khurbet  Arba'in— rvin  of  forty— \b  half  an  hour.  This 
city  was  originally  well  built  for  a  place  where  no  stone  but  basalt  ia  found, 
and  it  must  have  been  inhabited  until  a  comparatively  recent  period. 
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smooth  and  fertile  plain  for  some  two  miles,  we  plunged  abruptly  into  the  chaptei 
,i-|^e  of  Wadj  Shukaiyif  by  an  almost  perpendicular  path,  down  which  our  j^- 
lintals  slid  rather  than  walked,  greatly  to  their  annoyance  and  our  amtise- 
icitt ;  and  here  we  found  Sheikh  Fareij,  with  his  large  camp,  hid  away  so 
LTfectly  that  it  could  not  be  seen  until  one  is  directly  above  it.  Our  nine 
[>ur8^  ride  had  made  us  all  weary,  and  we  gladly  pitched  our  tent  near  that 
r  tlie  sheikh.  He  was  not  then  at  home,  but  a  brother  supplied  his  place, 
ith  a  boisterous  and  rather  ostentatious  welcome.  He  berated  our  guide  for 
ringing  guests  at  an  hour  so  late  that  it  was  impossible  to  give  them  such  a 
^rception  and  feast  as  were  becoming.  The  sheep  were  all  at  a  distance,  and 
one  could  be  got  to  sacrifice  in  honour  of  the  occasion,  and  the  parties,  until 
lomingy  etc.,  etc.  I  assured  him  that  we  had  all  necessary  provision  for 
iixselTes,  and  needed  only  provender  for  the  horses.  This  was  speedily 
roiiglity  and  everything  arranged  to  our  mutual  satisfaction. 

J  OjBt  after  our  arrival  a  knot  of  Arabs  gathered  round  the  sheikh's  tent,  in  A  rearna. 
arricst  and  angry  discussion,  and  I  felt  rather  anxious  to  know  whether  or 
*  it  ^e  were  the  subject  of  controversy.  Upon  inquiry,  it  appeared  that  some 
f  the  sheikh's  men  had  fallen  in  with  a  party  of  robbers  that  morning,  who 
rcre  driving  off  the  cattle  of  these  poor  peasants  who  cultivate  this  Butaiha 
lid.  after  a  skirmish  with  them,  succeeded  in  rescuing  the  stolen  cattle,  and 
wrought  them  into  their  camp.  The  owners  had  come  to  claim  their  property, 
,f\&  the  rescuers  demanded  four  hundred  piastres  before  they  would  give  them 
I  p.  The  case  was  brought  before  the  sheikh,  who  ordered  them  to  be  restored 
ritbout  ransom  ;  and,  of  course,  there  was  grumbling  on  one  side,  and  loud 
hanks  on  the  other. 

X  noticed,  at  all  the  encampments  which  we  passed,  that  the  sheikh's  tent  Spcar  in 
ras  distinguished  from  the  rest  by  a  tall  spear  stuck  upright  in  the  ground  in  2I^|][J|'.J'^ 
ront  of  it ;  and  it  is  the  custom,  when  a  party  is  out  on  afl  excursion  for  tent 
t  tbbery  or  for  war,  that  when  they  halt  to  rest,  the  spot  where  the  chief  reclines 
ir  tfleeps  is  thus  designated.    So  Saul,  when  he  lay  sleeping,  had  his  spear 
ktiictc  in  the  ground  at  his  bolster,  and  Abner  and  the  people  lay  round  about 
litn.^     The  whole  of  that  scene  is  eminently  Oriental  and  perfectly  natural, 
>ven  to  the  deep  sleep  into  which  all  had  fallen,  so  that  David  and  Abishai 
•oiild  walk  among  them  in  safety.    The  Arabs  sleep  heavily,  especially  when 
'aligned.    Often,  when  travelling,  my  muleteers  and  servants  have  resolved 
o  watch  by  turns  in  places  thought  to  be  dangerous ;  but  in  every  instance  X 
»oon  found  them  fast  asleep,  and  generally  their  slumbers  were  so  profound 
that  I  oould  not  only  walk  among  them  without  their  waking,  but  might  have 
Laken  the  very  *aha  with  which  they  were  covered.    Then  the  cruse  of  water  Cmm  of 
%t  Saul's  head  is  in  exact  accordance  with  the  customs  of  the  people  at  this  ^j^^,** 
day.     No  one  ventures  to  travel  over  these  deserts  without  his  cnise  of  water, 
iiud  it  is  Tery  common  to  place  one  at  the  ''  bolster,"  so  that  the  owner  can 
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reach  it  during  the  night  The  Arabs  eat  their  dinner  in  the  eveoiog,  ind  i| 
is  generally  of  such  a  nature  as  to  create  thirst ;  and  the  quaotitj  of  watt! 
which  they  drink  is  enormous.  The  eruse  is,  therefore,  in  perpetual  dmx^i 
pATid  and  Saul  and  his  party  lay  in  a  shady  yalley,  steeped  in  heavy  deep,  after  tN 
fatigue  of  a  hot  day.  The  camp-ground  of  Sheikh  Fardj,  in  Wady  Sbabivii 
is  adapted  in  all  respects  to  be  the  scene  of  the  adventure.  Darid,  ftcm  &^«t« 
nmrks  the  spot  where  the  king  slumbers,  creeps  cautiously  down,  snd  starj 
over  his  unconscious  persecutor.  Abishai  asks  permission  to  smite  him  oM 
only  once,  and  promises  not  to  smite  a  second  time ;  but  David  forbade  bin 
and,  taking  the  spear  and  cruse  of  water,  ascended  to  the  top  of  the  hiJl  i£i 
off,  and  cried  aloud  to  Abner :  "  Art  not  thou  a  valiant  man  ?  and  who  l^  ^ 

to  thee  in  Israel  7 As  the  Lord  liveth,  ye  are  worthy  to  die,  beeacse « 

have  not  kept  your  master,  the  Lord's  anointed.  And  now  see  where  t^i 
king's  spear  is,  and  the  cruse  of  water  that  was  at  his  bolster."  ^  What  s  stns^ 
sensation  must  have  run  through  the  camp  as  David's  voice  rang  ant  ihH 
cutting  taunts  from  the  top  of  the  hill !  But  David  was  peifectlj  afi 
and  there  are  thousands  of  ravines  where  the  whole  scene  could  be  eoactd 
every  word  be  heard,  and  yet  the  speaker  be  quite  beyond  the  reach  cf  ti 
enemies. 

Among  the  incidents  of  tliat  memorable  ride  was  the  following :  A  M 
little  girl,  about  twelve  years  old,  accompanied  us  on  foot  She  was  ^ 
daughter  of  our  guide,  and  he  was  bringing  her  to  her  husband,  at  this  cti:{ 
of  Fareij,  who  bad  purchased  her  for  a  thousand  vpiastres  (fort^  <kfl'rrf\ 
She  had  no  companion  or  friend  of  any  kind,  except  a  young  donkey,  as  K*^ 
and  as  lively  as  herself.  This  she  drove  before  her  with  infinite  troable.  I 
was  constantly  running  hither  and  thither,  and  she  after  it,  over  sharp  tf<^ 
and  through  tangled  thorns ;  but  still  she  never  seemed  to  grow  wtvj- 
became  quite  interested  in  the  brave  girl,  and  from  my  heart  hoped  i'' 
prayed  that  she  might  find,  in  her  hitherto  unseen  husband,  a  kind  company  i 
When  we  arrived  at  the  camp  of  Fareij,  she  was  taken  immediately  into^^ 
harem  of  the  sheikh,  and  I  saw  her  no  more.  She  carried  nothing  in  ^ 
shape  of  outfit,  except  the  little  donkey.  I  noticed  that  when  she  left  H 
mother's  tent  at  Joaiza,  she  had  on  a  pair  of  high  red  leather  hoots.  TH 
however,  she  quickly  drew  off,  and,  tucking  them  under  her  sash  or  gi^<^ 
raced  over  the  rocks  after  her  pet  in  bare  feet ;  and  this  she  did  from  ^1 
morning  until  after  sunset.  Our  girls  don't  do  such  things  on  their  wed>l^j 
day. 

Sheikh  Fareij  spent  the  evening  in  our  tent,  and  greatly  interested  ^  '1 
his  dignified  manner  and  intelligence,  and  by  a  certain  air  of  sadness  tb^ 
pervaded  his  whole  conversation  and  deportment  He  complained  bittei^r 
the  course  pursued  by  Qovemment,  whose  tax-gatherers  robbed  and  piand^ 
the  Arabs  without  mercy ;  and  he  maintained  that  they  were  oomp^'^  ^ 
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lunder  in  tarn.    This  was  by  way  of  apology  for  the  admission  which  he  obaptkii 

«med  somewhat  ashamed  to  make,  that  robbing  was  their  trade,  and  that  he     ^^^' 

id  his  men  were  engaged  in  it  daily,  either  as  aggressors  or  defenders.    He 

rther  lamented  that  the  ancient,  generous  customs  of  the  Bedawfn  were 

ting  corrupted  by  Turkish  oppression.    They  now  robbed  one  another,  and 

en  murder  is  often  added  to  plunder.    "  I  myself,"  said  he,  "  live  day  by 

ly  by  the  life  of  this  good  sword,"  striking  his  hand  fiercely  upon  the  for- 

idable  tool  at  his  side.    He  admitted  that,  without  my  guide  from  the 

aeer,  I  could  not  have  reached  his  tent  in  safety ;  and  that,  without  similar 

sistance  from  himself,  I  should  not  be  able  to  proceed  on  the  morrow  round 

e  eastern  shore  of  the  lake.    Of  the  truth  of  this  I  had  certain  and  rather 

irtling  evidence  next  morning ;  for  I  found  myself  suddenly  confronted  by  a 

Dop  of  the  most  savage  Bedawin  I  ever  encountered,  and  they  made  no 

cKt  of  the  fact  that  they  were  restrained  from  plundering  us  solely  by  the 

lard  from  Sheikh  Fareij.    What  significance  do  such  incidents  impart  to  a 

ousand  allusions  to  robbers  in  the  Bible,  particularly  in  the  history  of  David, 

t(l  in  his  Psalms ! 

Your  wanderings  oyer  the  Jaulan  roust  have  led  you  near  the  track  that  HUpah. 

ux»b  followed  on  his  return  from  Mesopotamia.    Could  you  hear  anything 

»out  that  Mizpah  where  Laban  overtook  him  ? 

Mizpah  must  have  been  to  the  east  of  our  track ;  but  I  have  never  been 

>le  to  identify  any  of  the  places  mentioned  in  that  remarkable  narrative. 

1)0  entire  scene  is  eminently  rich  in  allusions  to  Oriental  manners  and  cus- 

ros.    The  behaviour  of  Laban  is  true  to  life,  and  every  expression  is  familiar  jacnh  mid 

my  ear  **as  household  words."  Laban  says,  "The  God  of  your  father  L«i»*n. 
>ake  unto  me  yesternight,  saying.  Take  thou  heed  that  thou  speak  not  to 
v:ob  either  good  or  bad."^  Now  we  should  think  that  Laban  was  uttering 
!*  own  condemnation,  and  it  appears  strange  that  Jacob  did  not  retort  upon 
ni  by  asking.  Why,  then,  have  you  followed  me  ?  Tou  have  disobeyed  the 
>nimand  of  Qod,  according  to  your  own  admissioa  Jacob,  however,  knew 
!ry  well  that  snch  a  plea  would  avail  nothing.  Laban  believed  that  he  fulfilled 
le  intent  of  the  divine  command  merely  by  refraining  to  injure  Jacob ;  and 
'  the  latter  understood  it  The  terms  of  the  order  were  most  comprehensive 
id  stringent,  but  the  real  intention  was  to  forbid  violence ;  and  this  sort  of 
tnstructiou  must  be  applied  to  Oriental  language  in  a  thousand  cases,  or  we 
tall  push  simple  narratives  into  absurdities,  and  make  men,  and  even  the  Qod 

truth,  utter  contradictions. 

The  charge  of  stealing  Laban*s  teraphim  greatly  provoked  the  idol-hating  Teriphim. 

aoob,  and  he  very  likely  thought  it  a  mere  device  to  conceal  some  evil  pur- 

L'se.    But  the  thing  is  interesting  to  us  as  the  earliest  distinct  notice  we 

tve  of  the  existence  and  worship  of  these  images.    They  are  frequently  men- 

oned  in  after  times,  but  here  we  first  find  them  in  this  patriarchal  family. 
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Tbej  mnat  btre  been  Bo  mudl  m  to  be  eMilj  concealed  under  tbe  ta^ii ■' 

Bachel ;  uxl,  bj  the  wij,  it  it  atill  verj  common  fbr  Anba  to  hidr  itckn  fp- 

pertj  under  the  pulding  of.their  s«ddlea,     Thej  probabl;  reseuiUed  ^  nui 

images  of  SMnt«  which  ue  now  cairied  about  bj  Oriental  Chriitisot,  uJ  iw 

havebeea  honoured  and  consulted  in  much  the  lame  wa;.    8i>iim<'U>!'« 

laint*  are  celebrated  for  uaistance  given  to  women  afflicted  with  Racbefi  at- 

row  i  and  perhapi  she  herself  had  been  driven  to  tiii«  eort  ot  Hdlairj  a  li^ 

agon;  to  become  a  mother.    It  would  be  Orientall;  feininiDe  in  an  emii^^' 

degree  if  lhi«  waa  the  caute  of  her  Mttaling  her  father's  goda.    Ni»  d«t  lij 

act  of  stealing  a  god  to  wonhip  sWke  these  people  about  ua  as  moostrHS  '• 

absurd.      I    have    known    many    auch   Ibefti   I 

modem  teraphim  (pictures  and  images),  uxl  '" 

women  too.      And  whj  noi)      It  is  sdkIj  t' 

absurd  \o  steal tkt god vihoafSA  3o\i  invoke to«^;- 

jou  to  steal  other  things.    It  is  welt  known  'v> 

'■  Greek  pirates  ore  most  devout  irorshippen  <A  t ' 

L  saints;    and,   what  is  even   more   monstront,  i- 

1  Moslems,  who  claim  to  worship  odIj  the  one  r 

a  Ood,  ;et  pray  to  this  ver;  Being  fur  aucceu  efca  i 

their  lowest  intrigues  and  vilest   lusta,  and  ^^ 

Stan tl;  mention  his  hoi;  name  in  theiilewd»>'-'^ 

hltsphemouslj  blessing  him  for  enecen  in  it'' 

deeds  of  darkness.    In  this  respect,  as  in  ■»' 

others,  the  "Thousand   Nights"    do  bat  itA' 

the  actual  mannera  of  the  present  geneiaii™ 

Another  Oriental  trait  comes  out  very  offenVi  ' 

in  the  conduct  of  Laban,  and  afterward  in  tlui ' 

Jacob— a  most  undisguised  and  grievoos  /aiw^ ' 

ism,     lAbau  searchn  all  before  he  Tisits  n*cl''<^' 

tent,  because  she  was  the  pet  of  hi«  own  •oJ  ' 

Jacob's  family.    And  so,  when  Jacnb  prepamt  '.'- 

the  worst,  in  the  immediate  prospect  of  a  lia< 

visit  from  Esau,  he  placed  the  handmaids  ssJ  ' '' 

sons  b;  them  foremost,  Leah  and  her  childrro  v^- 

and  Rachel  and  her  son  last;  that,  ii  k  »' 

TiKimiiL  liiiiyA  the  cattle,  "  If  Esau  come  to  the  one  ciiwpi-"' 

and  smite  it,  then  the  other  company  shall  escape."    Nor  wsa  there  the  lt>-' 

attempt  to  disguise  this  offensive  and  injurious  &vouritism,  even  in  thia  ^■■ 

extremity. 

id     But  to  return  to  the  meeting  at  Mispah.   The  terms  with  which  I«bin»- 

Jocob  reproved  each  other  are  in  admirable  keeping  witli  the  parties  aoi  '^ 

story,  and  abound  in  allusions  to  Oriental  customs,  especially  of  a  pwl''^ 

people.    Twenty  years  long,  criea  Jaoob,  have  I  served  theo.    The  e«»  ' 
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hj  flock  have  not  cast  their  young.  Evidence  of  most  careful  and  successful  cHAPrxa 
reatment.  The  rama  of  thy  flock  have  I  not  eaten.  Implying  that  then,  as  ^[^ 
low,  the  males  of  the  flocks  alone  were  used  for  food,  or  sold  to  the  butcher. 
Then,  as  now,  wild  beasts  tore  some  of  the  flock;  but  Jacob  the  shepherd,  not 
jaban  the  landlord,  bore  the  loss.  Then,  too,  as  at  this  day,  thieves  prowled 
litout ;  but  Jacob  made  good  whatever  was  stolen.  Of  course,  he  had  to 
ratch  by  day  and  night,  in  winter's  storms  and  summer's  burning  suns.  It 
ras,  therefore,  no  mere  figure  of  speech  that  the  drought  consumed  him  by 
lay  and  the  frost  by  night  Thus  do  the  hardy  shepherds  suffer  in  the  same 
egiona  at  the  present  time. 

We  must  not  pass  from  these  scenes  in  Jacob's  history  without  noticing  the  joeob  and 
ulmirable  tact  with  which  he  appeased  his  justly-offended  brother.  He  sends  i^u. 
in  embassy  to  him  finom  a  long  distance.  This  itself  was  a  compliment,  and, 
10  doubt,  the  ambassadors  were  the  most  respectable  he  could  command. 
Then  the  temu  of  the  message  were  the  best  possible  to  flatter  and  to  oonci- 
late  an  Oriental  He  calls  Esau  his  lord^  himself  his  servant— or  slave,  as  it 
uight  be  rendered ;  and  he  thus  tacitly,  and  without  alluding  to  the  old  trick 
•y  which  he  cheated  him  of  his  birthright,  acknowledges  him  to  be  the  elder 
Dnjtber,  and  his  superior.  At  the  same  time,  by  the  large  presents,  and  the 
exhibition  of  great  wealth,  Esau  is  led  to  infer  that  he  is  not  returning  a  needy 
!ki venturer  to  claim  a  double  portion  of  the  paternal  estate ;  and  it  would  not 
be  unoriental  if  there  was  intended  to  be  conveyed  by  all  this  a  sly  intimation 
that  Jacob  was  neither  to  be  despised  nor  lightly  meddled  with.  There  was 
subtle  flattery  mingled  with  profound  humility,  but  backed  all  the  while  by 
the  quiet  allusion  to  the  substantial  position  and  character  of  one  whom 
Ood  had  greatly  blessed  and  prospered.  All  this,  however,  failed,  and  the  Jacoti*9 
enraged  brother  set  out  to  meet  him  with  an  army.  Jacob  was  terribly  ^"*^^' 
alarmed ;  but,  with  his  usual  skill  and  presence  of  mind,  he  made  another 
L'ffbrt  to  appease  Esau.  The  presents  were  well  selected,  admirably  arranged, 
and  sent  forward  one  after  another;  and  the  drivers  were  directed  to  address 
llsau  in  the  most  respectful  and  humble  terms:  ''They  be  thy  servant 
Jacob's,  a  present  unto  my  lord  Esau;  and  be  sure  to  say.  Behold  thy  servant 
Jacob  is  behind  us;  for  he  said,  I  will  appease  him  with  the  present  that  goeth 
kfore  me,  and  afterward  I  will  see  his  face."  Jacob  did  not  miscalculate  the 
influence  of  his  princely  offerings,  and  I  verily  believe  there  is  not  an  emeer  or 
sheikh  in  all  Oilead  at  this  day  who  would  not  be  appeased  by  such  presents ; 
and,  from  my  personal  knowledge  of  Orientals,  I  should  say  that  Jacob  need 
nut  have  been  in  such  great  terror,  following  in  their  rear.  Far  less  will  now 
*'  make  room,"  as  Solomon  says,  for  any  offender,  however  atrocious,  and  bring 
iuui  before  great  men  with  acceptance.^ 

Esau  was  mollified,  and  when  near  enough  to  see  the  lowly  prostrations  of 
fits  trembling  brother,  foigot  everything  but  that  he  was  Jacob,  the  son  of  his 
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mother,  the  oompanion  of  his  childhood.  He  ran  to  meet  him,  and  enbouis 
hiro,  and  fell  on  hU  neck,  and  kiased  him ;  and  the^  frepL  All  this  it  beanti- 
ful,  natural,  Oriental ;  and  so  is  their  mbaequent  diaooorae,  bat  we  caon  *. 
dwell  upon  it  It  waa  obviously  the  purpose  of  Qod  to  bring  hia  choaen  aerraat 
into  these  terrible  trials,  in  order  to  work  the  deeper  conviction  of  his  fatrnpr 
sin,  and  the  more  thorough  repentance  and  reformation.  And  here  it  it  tha: 
Jacob  appears  as  a  guide  and  model  to  all  mankind.  In  hia  atmost  distress 
and  alarm,  he  holds  fast  hia  hope  and  trust  in  God,  wreatlea  with  Him  ra 
mighty  supplication,  and  as  a  prince  prevails :  *'  I  will  not  let  thee  go  exoF|>t 
thou  bless  me.  And  he  said,  What  is  thy  name  ?  And  he  aaid,  Jacob.  And 
he  said,  Thy  name  shall  be  called  no  more  Jacob,  but  laraeJ ;  f or  «s  a  pciict 
hast  thou  power  with  Qod  and  with  men,  and  hast  prevailed.**  ^ 

Our  long  ride  through  the  Jaulan  has  whiled  away  the  time  and  the  ha: 
quite  to  the  end  of  this  Butaiha,  and  this  bold  headland  marks  the  tpi.*.. 
according  to  my  topography,  where  the  five  thousand  were  fed  with  five  bari<7- 
loaves  and  two  small  fishes.^  From  the  four  narratives  of  this  stnpen«]i  -^ 
miracle  we  gather—  1st,  That  the  place  belonged  to  Bethsaida ;  2d,  That  i: 
was  a  desert  place :  3d,  That  it  was  near  the  shore  of  the  lake,  for  they  car.  - 
to  it  by  boat ;  4th,  That  there  was  a  mountain'^dose  at  hand ;  5th,  That  it  v^ 
a  smooth,  gnusy  spot,  capable  of  seating  many  thousand  people.  Kow  all  tht^ 
requisites  are  found  in  this  exact  locality,  and  nowhere  elae,  ao  far  as  I  ofi 
discover.  This  Butaiha  belonged  to  Bethsaida.  At  this  extreme  aooth-ea?: 
comer  of  it,  the  mountain  shuts  down  upon  the  lake  bleak  and  barren.  It 
was,  doubtless,  desert  then  as  now,  for  it  is  not  capable  of  cultivation.  In  t .  * 
little  cove  the  ships  (boats)  were  anchored.  On  this  beautiftil  sward  at  0  * 
Itaae  of  the  rocky  hill  the  people  were  seated  to  receive  from  the  hands  of  xm 
Hon  of  Qod  the  miraculous  bread,  emblematic  of  his  body,  which  is  the  tntr 
bread  from  heaven.  When  all  had  eaten,  and  the  fragmenta  were  gatlier^^- 
up,  they  departed  in  haste,  for  the  day  was  far  spent 

A  vast  amount  of  learning  and  critical  research  has  been  expended  in  eff.^'-^ 
to  reconcile  the  different  directions  given  (or  supposed  to  be  given)  to  the  'i.>- 
ciples  by  our  Lord,  and  to  make  the  entire  narratives  accord  with  the  ti>^- 
graphy  of  this  region.  According  to  John,'  the  disciples  went  over  the  ^ 
toward  Capernaum,  while  Mark  says  that  Jesnsxonstrained  thetn  to  get  irt 
the  ship  and  to  go  to  the  other  side  before  •unto  Bethsaida.  Looking  hacv 
from  this  point  at  the  south-eastern  extremity  of  the  Butaiha,  I  see  no  di&- 
culty  in  these  statements.  The  case  was  this,  I  suppose :  As  the  evening  «t^ 
coming  on,  Jesus  commanded  the  disciples  to  return  home  to  Capemanoi. 
while  he  sent  the  people  away.  They  were  reluctant  to  go  and  leave  bia 
alone  in  that  desert  place;  probably  remonstrated  against  his  exposing  himse.( 
to  the  coming  storm  and  the  cold  night  air,  and  reminded  him  that  he  w<cU 
have  many  miles  to  walk  round  the  bead  of  the  lake,  and  must  cross  the  J<r* 
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An  at  Bethsaida  before  he  conld  reach  home.  To  quiet  their  minds,  he  may  ohaptbb 
lave  then  tdd  them  togo  on  before  toward  Bethsaida,  while  he  dismissed  the  ^^^' 
rowd,  promising  to  join  them  in  the  night ;  which  he  intended  to  do,  and 
ftually  did,  though  in  a  manner  very  different  from  what  they  expected.  Still, 
hej  were  reluctant  to  leave  him,  and  had  to  be  constrained  to  set  sail.  In 
his  state  of  anxiety,  they  endeavoured  to  keep  near  the  shore  between  this 
^nd  Bethsaida,  hoping,  no  doubt,  to  take  in  their  beloved  Master  at  some 
>oiat  along  the  coast.  But  a  violent  wind  beat  off  the  boat,  so  that  they  were 
lot  able  to  make  Bethsaida,  nor  even  Capernaum,  but  were  driven  past  both ; 
md  when  near  the  plain  of  Gennesaret,  at  the  north-west  comer  of  the  lake.  Landing- 
Tcsus  came  unto  them  walking  upon  the  sea.  All  this  is  topographically  p^*^ 
lattiraly  and  easy  to  be  understood  on  the  supposition  that  the  rouracle  took 
>1ace  on  this  spot ;  that  Bethsaida  was  at  the  mouth  of  the  Jordan,  and 
C^apemanm  at  Tell  Hflm.  Nor  is  there  need  even  of  the  marginal  rendering 
in  our  Bible :  "  Over  against  Bethsaida."  The  disciples  would  naturally  sail 
toward  Bethsaida  in  order  to  reach  Tell  Hi^m.  Neither  is  there  anytliing  in- 
Donsifitent  with  the  statement  of  John,^  that  ''  the  people  took  ship  the 
next  day,  and  came  to  Capernaum,  seeking  Jesus."  They  came  from  the 
Routh-east,  where  the  miracle  had  been  wrought,  and  would  naturally  seek 
him  in  Capernaum,  for  that  was  his  home ;  but  it  seems  that  they  did  not  find 
him  there,  for  John  immediately  adds, ''  When  they  had  found  him  on  the 
other  side  of  the  sea"^A  very  singular  mode  of  expression  if  they  found  him  in 
Capernaum  itself,  but  perfectly  natural  on  the  supposition  that  they  had  to  go 
on  to  the  plain  of  Gennesaret,  where  he  had  landed.  They  would  probal)]y 
find  him  somewhere  about  'Ain  et  Tiny,  near  which,  I  presume,  the  pai-ty 
reached  the  shore  from  their  wonderful  saiL  But  if  it  should  appear  to  any 
one  more  probable  that  the  people  actually  found  Jesus  in  Capernaum,  this 
might  easily  be,  for  Capernaum  was  not  more  than  one  hour's  walk  from  the 
comer  of  Gennesaret,  and  he  could  easily  have  returned  home,  for  they  reached 
the  shore  very  early  in  the  morning.  I,  however,  have  very  little  doubt  but 
that  the  people  had  to  pass  on  from  Tell  Hiim  to  'Ain  et  Tiny  to  find  Him 
whom  they  sought 

It  follows,  of  course,  from  this  explanation,  that  Capernaum  was  itself  not  in 
Oennesaret;  and  I  must  a4d  that  neither  Matthew,  Mark,  Luke,  nor  John 
I-  K:ates  it  in  that  plain ;  nor  does  Josephus,  nor  any  other  ancient  author.  It 
iM  carried  thither  and  anchored  there  by  a  modem  theory,  which,  I  think,  is  a 
mistake. 

I  am  of  opinion,  also,  that  the  invention  of  a  second  Bethsaida  is  wholly  Dethiiai<u 
nnneoessary.    Reland,  who  first  started  the  idea,  confesses  that  he  has  no 
authority  for  it,  but  merely  resorts  to  it  as  an  tdtimum  refugiumy  a  last  resort, 
to  solve  an  otherwise  invincible  topographical  difl&culty.    But  I  do  not  believe 
that  another  instance  can  be  found  of  two  cities  of  the  same  name  close  to- 
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PART     getber  on  the  same  part  of  a  small  lake ;  and  such  hypothetical  dtiet  dbooU 
"•       not  be  created  without  absolute  necessity,  and  no  sudi  necessity  exists  in  tbi^ 
'  case.    All  admit  that  there  was  a  Bethsaida  at  the  entrance  of  the  Jonisc 

into  the  lake.  The  greater  part  of  it,  certainly  that  part  which  PhUip  repaired, 
*  lay  on  the  east  bank  of  the  river,  and,  therefore,  it  is  maintained,  most  hsre 
belonged  to  Gaulanitis,  and  not  to  Galilee;  and  as  the  Bethsaida  of  AndiTv. 
Peter,  and  Philip,  was  a  city  of  Galilee,^  it  is  thought  that  we  most  hare  i 
second  town  of  this  name.  But  I  think  this  unnecessary.  Any  city  built  st 
tbe  mouth  of  the  Jordan  would  almost  necessarily  have  part  of  its  houae^  <*a 
the  west  bank  of  the  stream ;  and  this  would  be  literally  and  geographicallj 
within  the  territory  of  Galilee.  Peter,  Andrew,  and  Philip  were  bom  there, 
and  would  be  mentioned  as  Galileans.  And  further,  I  think  it  highly  proUli^ 
that  the  whole  city,  on  both  banks  of  the  river,  was  ordinarily  attached  t 
Galilee,  and  that  one  object  which  Philip  the  tetrarch  had  in  rebuilding  LKe 
part  on  the  east  side,  and  changing  its  name,  was  to  detach  it  eQiirdy  from  ^^ 
former  relations,  and  establish  his  own  right  over  it  I  believe,  therefore,  th*t 
there  was  but  one  Bethsaida  at  the  head  of  the  lake,  and  that  it  was  at  th.- 
mouth  of  tbe  Jordan ;  and  thus  we  settle  the  sites  of  all  the  places  in  tbi 
neighbourhood  which  are  intimately  related  to  the  histoiy  of  our  blessed  h  ri 
and  his  disciples, 
stormti  on  My  experience  in  this  region  enables  me  to  sympathize  with  the  disdples  ra 
Uie  uke.  ^{j^^  j^^g  njght's  contest  with  the  wind.  I  spent  a  night  in  that  Witlj 
Shukaiyif,  some  three  miles  up  it,  to  the  left  of  us.  The  sun  had  acareel?  «t 
when  the  wind  began  to  nishdown  toward  the  lake,  and  it  continued  all  nigiit 
long  with  constantly  increasing  violence,  so  that  when  we  reached  tbe  shic? 
next  morning  the  face  of  the  lake  was  like  a  huge  boiling  caldron.  Tbe  wioJ 
howled  down  every  wady  from  the  north-east  and  east  with  such  fiuy  that  tk) 
efforts  of  rowers  could  have  brought  a  boat  to  shore  at  any  point  aloQg  thai 
coast  In  a  wind  like  that,  the  disciples  must  have  been  driven  quite  acrss 
to  Gennesaret,  as  we  know  they  were.  To  understand  the  causes  of  these  sod- 
den and  violent  tempests,  we  must  remember  the  lake  lies  low — aix  hnndi^ 
feet  lower  than  the  ocean  ;  that  the  vast  and  naked  plateaus  of  the  Jaulu 
rise  to  a  great  height  spreading  backward  to  the  wilds  of  the  Hauran,  suu 
upward  to  snowy  Hermon;  that  the  water-courses  have  cut  out  profuoinl 
ravines  and  wild  gorges,  converging  to  the  head  of  this  lake,  and  that  the^ 
act  like  gigantic  funivdi  to  draw  down  the  cold  winds  from  the  UM>tintaiA& 
On  the  occasion  referred  to,  we  subsequently  pitched  our  tents  at  the  litoiv, 
and  remained  for  three  days  and  nights  exposed  to  this  tremendoua  wind.  We 
had  to  double  pin  all  the  tent-ropes,  and  frequently  were  obliged  to  hang  with 
our  whole  weight  upon  them  to  keep  the  quivering  tabernacle  from  betnc 
carried  up  bodily  into  the  air.  No  wonder  the  disciples  toiled  and  rowed  bar'i 
all  that  night ;  and  how  natural  their  amazement  and  terror  at  the  sight  d 
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Jems  walking  on  the  waves !    The  fiuth  of  Peter,  in  desiring  and  daring  to  ohaptkii 
let  foot  on  such  a  sea,  is  most  striking  and  impressive ;  more  so,  indeed,  than     *'^' 
ts  failure  after  he  had  made  the  attempt    The  whole  lake,  as  we  had  it,  was  condact 
ashed  into  fury;  the  waves  repeatedly  rolled  up  to  our  tent  door,  tumbling  of r«ter. 
>ver  the  ropes  with  such  violence  as  to  cany  away  the  tent-pins.    And,  more- 
)ver,  those  winds  are  not  only  violent,  but  they  come  down  suddenly,  and  often 
vhen  the  sky  is  perfectly  dear.    I  once  went  in  to  swim  near  the  hot  baths, 
ind,  before  I  was  aware,  a  wind  came  rushing  over  the  cliffs  with  such  force 
:hat  it  was  with  great  difficulty  I  could  regain  the  shore.    Some  such  sudden 
nrind  it  was,  I  suppose,  that  filled  the  ship  with  waves,  ''so  that  it  was  now 
'uU,"  while  Jesus  was  asleep  on  a  pillow  in  the  hinder  part  of  the  ship ;  nor  is 
t  strange  that  the  disciples  aroused  him  with  the  cry  of  ^  Master  i  Master ! 
rarest  thou  not  that  we  perish  ?    And  he  arose  and  rebuked  the  wind,  and 
(aid  unto  the  sea,  Peace,  be  still ;  and  the  wind  ceased,  and  there  was  a  great 
»Im.    And  the  disciples  feared  exceedingly,  and  said  one  to  another,  What 
oanner  of  man  is  this,  that  even  the  wind  and  the  sea  obey  him  ?"  ^ 

Sallm  reminds  me  that  we  are  to  encamp  early,  in  order  to  dry  our  bedding  Wtdy 
ind  clothes,  and  thinks  that  this  Wady  Semak  is  the  best  place  for  the  pur-  ^^"^^ 
[lose  that  we  are  likely  to  find.  While  the  men  pitch  the  tents,  we  will  stroll 
up  the  valley,  for  exercise  in  part,  and  partly  that  I  may  show  you  the  remains 
A  antiquity  that  are  still  to  be  found  in  it  Some  four  miles  higher  up  are 
t!)c  broken  walls  of  Kusr  Bardawil,  as  the  Castle  of  Baldwin,  the  famous 
:nisader,  is  called  by  the  Arabs.  We  cannot  go  there,  nor  is  there  anything 
nrurth  the  trouble  at  it  Here,  however,  is  something  of  great  interest  to  me, 
md  I  think  will  be  to  you  before  we  are  done  with  it  The  name  of  this  Germ,  or 
prostrate  town  is  Kena  or  Oerta,  as  my  Bedawin  guide  shouted  it  in  my  ear  ^«''se»a. 
;be  first  time  I  visited  it,  on  that  windy  day  we  have  been  describing.  It  • 
va3  a  small  place,  but  the  walls  can  be  traced  all  round,  and  there  seem  to 
mve  been  considerable  suburbs.  I  identify  these  niins  with  the  long-lost 
iite  of  Geigesa,  where  our  Lord  healed  the  two  men  possessed  with  devils,  and 
tutfered  those  malignant  spirits  to  enter  into  the  herd  of  swine.  If  this  be 
correct,  it  is  a  discovery  of  some  importance.  From  Origen  down  to  the  last 
rritic  who  has  tried  his  skill  upon  the  Greek  text  of  the  New  Testament,  the 
onflicting  and  contradictory  readings  of  manuscripts  in  regard  to  the  place 
vhere  the  miracle  was  perfonoed  have  furnished  a  fruitful  source  of  discussion, 
^tthew  locates  it  at  Gergesa,'  Mark'  and  Luke^  at  Qadara.  A  few  various 
tradings  give  Geresa.  The  Yulgate,  Arabic,  and  others  that  foUow  the  Val- 
late, read  Gergesa  in  all  the  evangelists ;  nor  are  these  all  the  discrepancies 
n  regard  to  the  name  of  this  place.  Only  one  of  these  readings  can  be  correct 
iVhich  shall  we  select?  This  is  the  question  to  be  settled.  Our  inquiries 
rill,  of  course,  be  confined  to  the  topographical  indications  which  may  have  a 
taring  upon  the  problem. 
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pAiT        Our  fint  point  is,  th«t  the  minde  could  not  have  occurred  at  Oadara,    It 
"'      IB  certain,  from  all  the  aocounta  we  have  of  it,  that  the  place  was  near  the 
Kot  o«-     shore  of  the  lake.    Mark  flays  that  *'  when  he  came  oat  of  the  ship,  imm^ 
'Ai^        diatdjf  there  met  him  a  man/'  etc    With  this  pieciae  statement  tbe  tenor  d 
all  the  nanrati?eB  coincides,  and  therefore  we  rniut  find  a  locality  diiecUy  ob 
the  flhore,  and  eveiy  place  must  be  rejected  that  is  not  consistent  with  thii 
ascertained  U/%,    Affain,  the  city  itself^  as  well  ss  the  eowUry  ot  tbe  Gecge- 
senes,  wss  at  the  shore  of  the  lake.    All  the  accounts  imply  this  tut.    Latdy^ 
there  was  a  steep  mountain  so  near  at  hand,  that  the  herd  of  awioe,  rasbiiur 
down  it,  were  precipitated  into  the  lake.    Now  Qadara  does  not  meet  any  one 
of  these  necessary  conditions.    I  tske  for  granted,  what  I  bdiere  to  be  troe, 
that  Um  Keis  marks  tbe  site  of  Gadara ;  and  it  was,  thetefove,  about  Hon 
hoars  to  the  south  of  the  extreme  shore  of  the  lake  in  that  dlrectioii.    There 
is  first  a  broad  "plain  from  Khurbet  Samra  to  the  Jermuk ;  then  the  vast  gorge 
of  this  river ;  and  after  it  an  ascent  for  an  hour  and  a  half  to  Um  Keis.   >v 
one,  I  think,  will  maintain  that  this  meets  the  requirements  of  the  sacred 
narratives,  but  is  in  irreooninlable  contradiction  to  them.    It  is  true  that  a 
celebrated  traveller,  from  his  lofty  stand-point  at  Um  Keis,  overlooks  all  inkr- 
vening  obstacles,  and  makes  the  swine  rush  headlong  into  the  lake  froxa  beneath 
his  very  feet.    But  to  do  this  in  fact  (and  the  evangelists  deal  only  in  pU  -. 
facts),  they  must  have  run  down  the  mountain  for  an  hour  and  a  half,  fonko 
the  deep  Jermuk,  quite  as  formidable  as  the  Jordan  itself,  ascended  its  nortbcfv 
bank,  and  raced  across  a  level  plain  several  miles,  before  they  could  reach  the 
nearest  margin  of  the  lake— a  feat  which  no  herd  of  swine  would  be  likely  \a 
achieve,  even  though  they  were  '^  possessed."    Tbe  site  of  the  nuiade,  then^ 
fore,  woi  not  at  Gadara,  This  is  an  important  result.  Nor  was  it  in  the  county 
of  the  Gadarenes,  because  that  country  hiy  south  of  the  great  river  Jermnk ; 
and,  besides,  if  the  territory  of  that  city  did  at  any  time  reach  to  the  sooUi  e?  >i 
of  the  lake,  there  is  no  mountain  there  above  it  adapted  to  tbe  condittoas  U 
the  miracle ;  and  further,  the  city  itself  where  it  was  wrought  teas  evideni-; 
on  the  shore.    There  we  must  find  it,  whatever  be  its  nsme.    And  in  ihi 
Gersa,  or  Chersa,  we  have  a  position  which  fulfils  eveiy  requirement  of  the  dv^ 
ratives,  and  with  a  name  so  nesr  that  in  Matthew  as  to  be  in  itself  a  stn^rc 
iTonntaiA  corroboration  of  the  truth  of  this  identification.    It  is  within  a  few  rods  of  the 
shore,  and  an  immense  mountain  rises  directly  above  it,  in  which  are  aoclc.-.t 
tombs,  out  of  some  of  which  the  two  men  possessed  of  the  devils  may  ka«> 
issued  to  meet  Jesus.    The  lake  is  so  near  the  base  of  the  mountain,  th-it 
the  swine,  rushing  madly  down  it,  could  not  stop,  but  would  be  hurried  on  ifiU< 
the  water  and  drowned.    The  place  is  one  which  our  Lord  would  be  likely  (•* 
visit— having  Capeniaum  in  full  view  to  the  north,  and  Galilee  '*  over  agaimt 
it,"  as  Luke  says  it  was.^    The  luzme,  however,  pronounced  by  Bedasiii 
Arabs,  is  so  siroUar  to  Geigesa,  that,  to  all  my  inquiries  for  this  place,  tbe? 
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^  variably  said  it  was  at  Ohena;  and  they  insisted  that  they  were  identical,  ohattki 
nd  I  agree  with  them  in  this  opinion.  ^^^^ 

In  studying  the  details  of  the  miracle,  I  was  obliged  to  modify  one  opinion 

r  impression  which  had  grown  up  with  me  from  childhood.    There  U  no  bold  Not  a  per. 

/tjf  overhanging  the  lake  on  the  eastern  side,  nor,  indeed,  on  any  «ther,  p*"*^^^^^^ 

accept  just  north  of  Tiberias.    Everywhere  along  the  north-eastern  and  tostem 

t  lores,  a  smooth  beach  declines  gently  down  to  the  water.    There  is  no  '^juinp- 

Ft^ofplacef**  nor,  indeed,  is  any  required.    Take  your  stand  a  little  south  of 

ilia  Cberaa.    A  great  herd  of  swine,  we  will  suppose,,  is  feeding  on  this  moun- 

Ain  that  towers  above  it    They  are  seized  with  a  sudden  panic ;  rush  madly 

I  own  the  almost  perpendicular  declivity— those  behind  tumbling  over  and 

limsting  forward  those  before ;  and,  as  there  is  neither  time  nor  space  to 

eoover  on  the  narrow  shelf  between  the  base  and  the  lake,  they  are  crowded 

leadlong  into  the  water,  and  perish.    All  is  perfectly  natural  just  at  this 

>oint ;  and  here,  I  suppose,  it  did  actually  occiur.    Farther  south  the  plain 

I  leoomes  so  broad  that  the  herd  might  have  recovered  and  recoiled  from  the 

I  ake,  whose  domain  they  would  not  willingly  invade. 

How  do  yon  suppose  these  discrepancies  in  the  name  of  this  place  crept 
kiito  the  text? 

Vfe  must  leave  that  question  to  professed 'critics.    I  have  an  abiding  con-  Discrep- 
-viction,  however,  that  Matthew  wrote  the  name  correctly.    He  was  from  this  *"^^**  *" 
rt^gion,  and  personally  knew  the  localities.    His  Gospel,  also,  was  written  first  i,^  ^ 
of  all,  and  mainly  circulated  in  the  beginning,  in  these  Oriental  regions.    John 
dctes  not  mention  the  miracle,  and  Mark  and  Luke  were  strangers  to  this  part 
of  the  country,  and  may  possibly  have  intended,  by  mentioning  the  country  of 
the  OadareneSf  to  point  out  to  their  distant  Greek  and  Roman  readers  the 
mere  vicinity  of  the  place  where  the  miracle  was  wrought    Gergesa,  or  Gerasa, 
or  Chersa,  however  pronounced,  was  small  and  unknown;  while  Gadara  was  a 
Greek  city,  celebrated  for  its  temples  and  theatre,  and  for  the  warm  baths  on 
tlie  Uieromaz  just  below  it    They  may,  therefore,  have  written  "country  of 
the  Gadarenes.*'    But  I  think  it  far  more  probable  that  intermeddling  scho- 
liasts made  the  change  from  Gergesa  to  Gadara,  in  order  to  indicate  to  the 
unlearned  the  spot  where  the  wonder  took  place.    There  is  a  certain  resem- 
hlance  between  the  names,  and  when  once  introduced  into  a  leading  manu-. 
Mrript,  the  basis  for  the  controversy  would  be  fairly  laid  down.    Learned 
aiinotators  would  be  misled  by  the  very  extent  of  their  geographical  know- 
ledge; which,  however,  would  not  be  sufficiently  exact  to  prove  to  them  that 
the  miracle  eould  not  have  taken  pUice  at  Gadara.    Origen,  who,  I  believe, 
firvt  attempted  to  correct  the  text  in  those  passages,  seems  to  have  been 
acquainted  with  this  very  site  we  are  upon ;  and  this  might  well  have  been 
the  case,  since  he  resided  at  Cssarea.    Still,  his  notice  of  it  is  confused,  and 
his  criticisms  had  no  valuable  result    The  mistake  spread  and  became  per- 
manent   But,  leaving  to  others  more  competent  to  decide  how  much  weight 
should  be  alloired  to  accurate  topographical  research  in  settling  the  reading  of 
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a  controTerted  name  in  manuscripts,  we  may  certainly  inquire,  withoat  pre>- 
sumption,  whether  it  is  safe  to  correot  the  text  of  Matthew  by  that  ni  Lukfl 
(as  some  modem  critics  have  done),  ind  thus  locate  an  important  tnnsacttoa 
in  the  life  of  our  Saviour  at  a  place  where  it  could  not  possibly  have  oecuired. 
One  thing,  I  fear,  is  certain :  if  the  light  shed  upon  this  question  by  caiet^I 
topographical  examinations  cannot  settle  it,  then  must  it  remain  fur  ever 
unsettled.  Let  any  one  examine  the  "  various  readings  "  of  these  passages  as 
collected  in  Alfurd  and  Tregelles,  and  be  will  despair  of  ever  arriving  at  even 
a  safe  probability  from  mere  manuscript  authority. 

And  now,  by  way  of  relief,  let  me  draw  your  attention  to  the  &ct  that  thU 
Wady  Semak  is  everfyirhere  ploughed  up  by  wild  hogs  in  search  of  the  escnleii: 
roots  upon  which  they  live  at  this  season  of  the  year.  Whether  there  is  ariv 
lineal  connection  between  them  and  the  herd  that  was  feeding  on  this  mofu>- 
tain,  I  leave  you  and  every  one  else  to  decide  according  to  his  particukr 
fancy.  It  is  fact,  however,  that  these  creatures  still  abound  at  this  pUc:r» 
and  in  a  state  as  wild  and  fierce  as  though  they  were  still  "  possessed.** 
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A  LONa  ride  and  much  to  see  promise  a  busy  and  a  very  pleasant  day.  ^V. 
ai-e  to  make  the  circuit  of  the  entire  southern  half  of  the  lake,  and  encsu.; 
among  the  ruins  of  that  famous  city  from  which  it  derives  its  present  natLr 
Here  on  the  shore  are  warm,  sulphureous  springs,  which  emit  steam  with  u 
odour  intolerably  offensive.  The  place  is  called  Mizferah,  and  is  probi^l; 
what  Burckhardt  heanl  of  as  a  ruined  town  at  the  mouth  of  Wady  Seiua*^. 
which  he  calls  Medjeifera.  There  is  no  such  ruin,  and  the  names  art  >cr5 
similar. 

You  observe  that  the  plain  (if  so  narrow  a  margin  along  the  t^h":-: 
deserve  such  a  name)  is  smooth,  hard,  and  quite  barren.  A  Bx)man  ruad.  •  r 
at  least  one  well  made,  once  ran  along  the  shore  quite  to  Kersii,  whence?  i: 
appears  to  have  ascended  to  the  Jaulan.  We  have  now  an  excellent  opf^ir. 
tuuity  to  study  the  grand  geological  characteristics  of  this  r^^gion.    Tte 
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lower  strata  on  our  left  are  limestone,  but  all  above  is  basaltic ;  and  this  ohaptkr 
formation  is  of  vast  thickness.    The  descent  through  Wady  Sbukaiyif  from     ^^* 
the  lofty  plateau  of  the  Jaulan  is  full  two  thousand  feet  before  the  trap  gives 
place  to  odcareous  rock.    This  immense  volcanic  field  consists  everywhere  of  Oeoiofricai 
Irregular  heaps  of  amorphous  lava  and  disintegrating  scoriae,  with  gigantic  'ormattoa 
mounds  of  globular  basalt,  which  in  a  few  localities  shows  a  tendency  to 
separate  into  nidely-shaped  columns ;  but  I  have  seen  no  genuine  columnar 
!)a8alt  in  the  Jaulan.    Were  it  not  for  the  countless  springs  of  water  in 
;)ie  southern  part,  this  whole  province  would  be  a  black  and  barren  wilder- 
less,  incapable  of  sustaining  even  the  goats  which  now  rejoice  in  its  wild 
a  vines. 

Our  Arab  neighbours  behaved  very  respectfully  last  night,  and  to-day  I  see 
10  reason  to  apprehend  any  interruption  to  our  researches. 

A  rare  chance,  and  owing  to  political  combinations  in  Tiberias,  which 
ender  all  parties  partiadarly  anxious  to  obtain  or  retain  the  good-will  pf  the 
f>!urQpean  consuls.  This  is  especially  true  of  *Akil  'Aga,  who  now  controls  all 
liexe  lawless  tribes.  We  may  well  congratulate  ourselves,  for  this  is  just  the  Danger* of 
n(.«t  dangerous  part  of  the  country  to  traverse.  When  passing  this  way  from  ^^  *^*^' 
knias,  I  took  the  precaution  to  get  a  letter  from  Sheikh  Fareij  to  Sheikh 
^fuhinood,  then  at  the  head  of  a  large  tribe  encamped  a  little  south  of  EHraet 
iftsn.  With  this,  and  three  of  his  horsemen  as  guide  and  guard,  we  passed 
afely ;  bu^  it  was  well  we  had  them,  for  just  at  that  little  wady  ahead  of  us 
ve  were  suddenly  confronted  by  a  troop  of  Bedawin  robbers  on  their  fleet 
iffscs,  and  axmed  with  their  tremendous  spears.  Our  guard  galloped  up  to 
liein,  and  explained  that  we  were  under  the  protection  of  Sheikh  Fareij; 
nd  must  be  allowed  to  pass.  They  grumbled  a  good  deal,  and  looked 
iciously  at  our  loaded  mules,  but  did  not  dare  to  lay  hands  on  anything  belong- 
t)g  to  our  party.  They  acknowledged  without  a  blush,  however,  that  they  Plunder. 
iad  come  up  from  the  Ghor  (Yalley  of  the  Jordan)  on  an  expedition  for  V*'^' 
)1  under,  and,  when  leaving  us,  said  they  intended  to  visit  the  Butaiha  that 
ery  night  Alas  for  the  poor  peasants !  Such  visits,  constantly  repeated, 
esolate  the  countiy  and  drive  the  farmers  farther  and  farther  inland  to  find  a 
)lace  where  these  lawless  villains  dare  not  follow  them.  When  such  a  raid 
reaks  into  a  village,  they  compel  the  people  to  feed  both  themselves  and 
heir  horses,  and  in  the  morning  they  march  off  with  every  valuable  article 
iiey  can  find.  Here  is  the  true  explanation  of  the  wide-spread  desolations  of 
his  beautiful  country;  and  unless  some  stronger  government  than  the 
'urkish  shall  come  in  to  repress  these  intolerable  robbers,  the  farmers  will  be 
iriven  toward  the  sea-board,  until  the  whole  interior  is  abandoned  and 
hanged  to  frightful  deserts. 

The  marauding  party  that  met  us  belonged  to  a  tribe  called  Diab,  which  thiw  of 
nterpreted  means   Wolves,^tk  most  significant  and  appropriate  name.    I  **^'<^i^<^* 
isited  their  camp,  and  after  reading  my  letter  and  making  some  private 
uquiries  of  the  guard,  the  sheikh  was  very  gracious,  though  the  reception 
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at  first  was  anstere  enough,  and  somewhat  alarming.  He  was  stunHuide'] 
by  a  most  villanons-looking  troop.  One  aged  warrior  in  partacolar  mii^ht 
have  sat  for  Rob  Roy,  or  any  other  of  Scott's  wild  Highland  robbers.  In- 
deed there  are  many  points  of  resemblance  between  those  Arab  tiibet  an<I 
the  Highland  dans  of  former  days.  Perhaps  the  Arab  is  the  more  poetic,  if 
not  the  more  respectable  character.  The  sheikh  of  these  Diab  oi^ed  me  t'^ 
spend  the  night  with  him ;  but  finding  me  resolved  to  pass  oo,  he  me  anii 
left  the  tent,  saying  that  I  must  not  go  until  he  returned.  After  some  time 
he  came  out  of  the  hareem,  or  female  department,  with  some  fresb-bake«l 
bread  and  a  plate  of  dibs  (a  kind  of  grape  molasses),  and,  taking  his  seat  b.r 
my  side,  he  broke  off  a  bit  of  bread,  dipped  it  in  the  dibs,  and  gave  it  to  tr  e 
to  eat ;  and  in  like  manner  he  required  all  my  companions  to  partake,  an  i 
even  had  the  muleteers  called  in  to  eat  of  it.  After  this,  all  those  aboot  tU 
tent  tasted  of  it  This  was  the  ceremony,  and  he  explained  its  aignificantY 
somewjiat  in  this  fashion :  "  We  are  now  brethren.  There  is  bread  and  pj'' 
between  us;  we  are  brothers  and  allies,  Tou  are  at  liberty  to  travel  alm1^: 
us  wherever  yon  please;  and,  so  far  as  my  power  extends,  I  am  to  ah. 
befriend,  and  succour  you,  even  to  the  loss  of  my  own  life^  The  eating  t  • 
this  bread  was  the  sign  and  seal  of  the  covenant  of  Brotherhood  (K A  A  try,  a^ 
they  term  it) ;  and  they  tell  us  that  this  bread  will  Yiever  leave  the  heart  of  s 
tnie  and  loyal  Bedawy ;  and,  of  course,  the  covenant  of  which  it  ia  the  8ylD^* .' 
can  never  be  forgotten  or  renounced.  They  often  upbraid  the  civilixed  Frank 
because  he  does  not  keep  bread  and  salt — is  not  faithful  to  the  oovenant  • ' 
brotherhood ;  and  I  have  even  heard  them  assert  bluntly  that  we  hart  -  • 
bread  and  salt. 

They  tell  us  that  this  custom  has  come  down  to  them  from  the  remotes 
antiquity ;  and  in  reflecting  upon  this  very  striking  incident,  I  have  tbon^-  * 
}t  not  impossible  that  the  apostles,  who  were  plain  fishermen,  bom  and  bre: 
on  this  very  shore^  had  been  familiar  with  this  custom,  and  fully  appieciati^i 
its  significance;  and  that  our  blessed  Lord,  appropriated,  expanded,  a» 
infinitely  ennobled  it  in  the  bread  of  the  Eucharistic  Supper.  The  points  . 
resemblance  are  mAny,  extremely  significant,  and  impressive.  In  both,  t) . 
element  and  the  act  are  almost  identical ;  the  bread  in  both  is  the  STmhol  • : 
a  covenarU;  the  act  of  eating  is  the  seal  of  the  covenant  In  both  it  i> » 
covenant  of  brotherhood,  introducing  the  participants  into  that  near  and  sair^- 
relationship.  The  covenant  is  perpettud;  the  bread  never  leaves  the  hy^ 
heart  In  both  it  supposes  the  tenderest  affection,  and  guarantees  protect)  -n 
and  succour  even  unto  death.  These  are  not  all  the  points  of  resemblance,  I^j^ 
they  hfe  sufficient,  I  think,  to  rescue  the  idea  of  connection  between  theni  fr> 
the  chArge  of  irreverence.  If  our  Lord  did  actually  base  the  Eucharistic  Snp;«  ( 
upon  a  custom  well  known  to  his  disciples,  and  deeply  significant,  this  wouVi  ^* 
in  pleasing  unison  with  other  similar  institutions.  When  he  would  enter  ict» 
covenant  with  the  earth  that  it  should  not  be  again  destroyed  by  a  ddiigr,  \^ 
selected  the  beautiful  and  familiar  bow  that  gilds  the  retiring  storm-cloud  u* 
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)f  the  sign  and  seal  of  the  covenant.  When,  too,  he  made  a  covenant  with  oha?tki 
Vbraham,  it  ia  more  than  doubted  by  the  learned  whether  the  remarkable  ^^^^ 
«al  of  that  covenant  was  an  act  then  performed  for  the  first  time.  And, 
lowever  thia  controversy  may  be  settled,  it  is  certain  that  haptimnj  which  has 
aken  the  place  of  eircumeinon^  was  known  and  extensively  practised  long 
lefore  our  Lord  appropriated  and  sanctified  it  to  its  present  important  ofllce 
D  his  Church.  I  see  no  objection,  therefore,  to  the  idea  that  we  have  in  this 
)read  of  the  KkAwtf  an  original  and  primitive  custom,  upon  which  our 
Savioiv  ingrafted  the  precious  institution  of  the  supper ;  and  the  thought 
brows  around  this  Arab  institution  an  inexpressible  charm. 

It  certainly  does ;  and  may  we  not  find  traces  of  a  custom  somewhat  similar  Eu-iy 
X)  this  among  those  Bedawin  in  early  Bible  histoiy  ?  Abraham,  and  Isaac,  <^*^°*"^ 
uid  Jacob,  to  mention  no  others,  appear  to  have  staled  their  covenants  on 
rarious  occasions  by  eating.  At  first  it  may  have  been  merely  a  friendly 
%past ;  but  having  been  associated  for  some  time  with  the  making  and 
Jie  ratification  of  solemn  contracts,  it  came  to  be  regarded  as  a  necessaxy 
inale  and  seal  of  the  transaction,  and  then  to  be  the  principal  formula  of  the 
x^venant  itself. 

Such  a  transition  would  be  natural,  and  is  in  itself  highly  probable ;  but  we 
luist  leave  these  speculations  for  the  student  and  the  commentator.  They  are 
nther  abetruse  for  a  discussion  on  horseback. 

Be  it  so ;  but,  before  we  get  on  to  some  topic  altogether  foreign,  I  want  to  Saft  and 
make  an  inquiry  which  the  Arab  proverb  about  bread jtnd  talt  suggested.    Our  ^  Mvonr 
Lord,  in  the  sermon  on  the  mount,  says,  ^  Ye  are  the  salt  of  the  earth ;  but 
f  the  salt  have  lost  its  savour,  wherewith  shall  it  be  salted  ?    It  is  thence- 
'tM-th  good  for  nothing,  but  to  be  cast  out  and  trodden  under  foot  of  men."  ^  To 
Khat  fact  in  experience  does  he  aUnde  ? 

It  is  plainly  implied  that  salt,  under  certain  conditions  so  generally 
known  as  to  permit  him  to  found  his  instruction  upon  them,  did  actually  lose 
its  saltness ;  and  our  only  business  is  to  discover  these  conditions,  not  to 
question  their  existence.  Nor  is  this  difficult.  I  have  often  seen  just  such 
mlt,  and  the  identical  disposition  of  it  that  our  Lord  has  mentioned.  A 
merchant  of  Sidon  having  farmed  of  the  Qovemment  the  revenue  from  the 
importation  of  salt,  brought  over  an  immense  quantity  from  the  marshes  of 
Cyprus — enough,  in  finct,  to  supply  the  whole  province  for  at  least  twenty 
fears.  This  he  had  transferred  to  the  mountains,  to  cheat  the  Qovemment 
Hit  of  some  small  percentage.  6ixty*five  houses  in  JClne— Lady  Stanhope's 
viUsge—were  rented  and  filled  with  salt  These  houses  have  merely  earthen 
Roors,  and  the  salt  next  the  ground  in  a  few  years  entirely  spoiled.  Irsaw 
large  quantities  of  it  literaUy  thrown  into  the  street,  to  be  trodden  under  foot 
of  men  and  beasts.  It  was  '^  good  for  nothing."  Similar  magazines  are  com- 
mon in  this  country,  and  have  been  from  remote  ages,  as  we  learn  from  history 
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both  sacred  and  profane ;  and  the  sweeping  out  of  the  spoiled  salt  and  castis^ 
it  into  the  street  are  actions  familiar  to  all  men. 
iiauttfac-  ^^  should  be  stated  in  this  connection,  that  the  salt  used  in  this  ocantry  is 
tureoiMit  not  manufactured  by  boiling  clean  salt  water,  nor  quarried  from  mines,  but  u> 
obtained  from  marshes  along  the  sea-shore,  as  in  Cyprus,  or  from  salt  lake» 
in  the  interior,  which  dry  up  in  summer,  as  the  one  in  the  desert  north  *d 
Palmyra,  and  the  great  Lake  of  Jebbdl,  south-east  of  Aleppo.  The  silt 
of  our  Sidon  merchant  was  from  the  vast  marshes  near  Larnaca.  I  hai? 
seen  these  marshes  covered  with  a  thick  crust  of  salt,  and  have  also  ^ted 
them  when  it  had  been  gathered  into  heaps  like  hay^ncks  in  a  meadow. 
The  large  winter  lake  south-east  of  Aleppo  I  found  dried  up  by  the  Ust 
of  August,  and  the  entire  basin,  further  than  the  eye  could  reach,  v» 
white  a^  snow  with  an  incrustation  of  coarse  salt  Hundreds  of  people  were 
out  gathering  and  carrying  it  to  Jebbiil,  where  the  Government  stores  weiv 
kept 

Maundrell,  who  visited  the  lake  at  Jebbiil,  tells  us  that  he  found  salt  thttv 
which  had  entirely  '4ost  its  savour ;"  and  the  same  abounds  an»ong  thr 
debris  at  Usdum,  and  in  other  localities  of  rock-salt  at  the  south  end  of  tK* 
Dead  Sea.  Indeed,  it  is  a  well-known  fact  that  the  salt  of  thU  ct^tUry, 
when  in  contact  with  the  ground,  or  exposed  to  rain  and  sun,  does  becnn« 
insipid  and  useless.  From  the  manner  in  which  it  is  gathered,  much  earth 
and  other  impurities  are  necessarily  collected  with  it.  Not  a  little  of  it  i<  >•• 
impure  that  it  cannot  be  used  at  all ;  and  such  salt  soon  efiSoresces  and  tizni« 
to  dust— not  to  fruitful  soil,  however.  It  is  not  only  good  for  nothing  its^H, 
but  it  actually  destroys  all  fertility  wherever  it  is  thrown ;  and  this  is  t-i 
reason  why  it  is  cast  into  the  street  There  is  a  sort  of  verbal  verisimilitQ*lt; 
in  the  manner  in  which  our  Lord  alludes  to  the  act^"  it  is  cast  out"^  arl 
*'  trodden  under  foot  ;'*  so  troublesome  is  this  corrupted  salt,  that  it  K 
carefully  swept  up,  carried  forth,  and  thrown  into  the  street  There  is  m* 
place  about  the  bouse,  yard,  or  garden  where  it  can  be  tolerated.  Ko  mas 
will  allow  it  to  be  thrown  on  to  his  field,  and  the  only  place  for  it  is  the  street: 
and  there  it  is  cast,  to  be  trodden  under  foot  of  men. 

But  we  must  return  to  the  tent  of  our  new  brother  Mahmood.  It  v^yiM 
be  an  intolerable  insult  to  depart  without  a  courteous  and  somewhat  oer^ 
monious  adieu.  The  sheikh  accompanied  us  down  to  the  road,  and  ^r. 
sent  two  of  his  followers  to  guide  us,  as  he  said,  to  Semak,  but,  in  realitj.  t-' 
guard  us  from  some  stray  "  brother,"  who  might  not  be  disposed  to  act  n 
exact  accordance  with  the  claims  of  our  extemporaneous  relationship.  Or-* 
of  these  horsemen  was  very  talkative,  and  among  other  matten  stated 
without  the  least  reserve,  that  he  wanted  to  have  accompanied  the  maraudiP]; 
expedition  which  we  encountered  in  the  morning ;  but  his  sheikh  would  nJ 
permit  him  to  go.  "  Well,"  said  I.  "  if  you  had  met  me,  would  you  h»*' 
assisted  to  plunder  me  ?"  "  Certainly,  if  you  had  not  been  protected  ty 
Sheikh  Fareij."    «  What  1  rob  your  '  brother  r  "    "  Oh,  you  would  not  ha>« 
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jeen  m;  brother  then.**    Strange  custoios,  and  most  singular  people !    It  cnAPriB 
%s»  something  novel  to  be  riding  gaily  along  this  solitary  shore  with  pro-     ^^^*- 
'essed   robbers,  and  these  bushy  ravines  swarming  with  their  comrades,  ^bben 
>rowllng  about  like  beasts  of  prey.    "  lie  lieth  in  wait  secretly  as  a  lion  in  his  lying  in 
ien  ;  he  lieth  in  wait  to  catch  the  poor.*'  ^    My  talkative  ^  brother  '*  gloried  ^^^^ 
in  the  title  of  robber  ;  and  when  I  asked  him  why  they  did  not  cultivate  the 
ich  valley  of  the  Jordan,  he  curled  his  lip  in  disdain  and  exclaimed,  '*  What ! 
I  Bedawy  drive  the  plough  ?  istugfar  Allahr^God  forbid !    We  are  robbers. 
This  it  our  trade^  and  by  this  we  will  live,  or,  vxdLah  !  by  this  we  will  die,'* 
itriking  his  terrible  spear  fiercely  into  the  ground.    This  fellow  (as  usual) 
»-as  not  satisfied  with  his  present,  and  when  I  told  him  he  might  take  or 
eave  it,  just  as  he  pleased,  he  went  away,  muttering  to  the  servant  that  we 
•liould  meet  him  again  in  W^ady  Mandhour,  ''and  then,"  said  he,  ^^xnshallah 
—if  Qod  please — I  will  take  whatever  I  want."    We  remained  encamped  on    , 
:he  shore  of  the  lake  at  Semak  three  days,  and  I  knew  he  watched  us  like  a 
jnx,  and  if  we  had  attempted  to  enter  W^ady  Mandhour  he  would  have 
uade  his  threat  good.    Such  insolence  is  intolerable,  and  I  long  for  the  day 
irhen  a  strong  government  will  take  these  wild  Arabs  in  hand.    They  might 
»sily  be  tamed.    Their  ostentatious  courage  would  utterly  fail  before  even  a 
imail  force  of  European  soldiers.    They  are  great  boa-sters,  and,  like  all  such, 
;reat  poltroons. 

I  am  amazed  to  find  sensible  and  highly  cultivated  gentlemen  tlie  Mispiamd 
lefenders  and  eulogists  of  the  Bedawin.  Burckhardt  was  Itoth  a  learned  *^™'|^- 
nan  and  an  unsophisticated,  straightforward  writer,  and  yet  he  seems  to  BedawLo. 
lave  been  captivated  with  the  character  and  customs  of  these  wild  Arabs. 
But,  according  to  his  own  account  (which,  so  far  as  it  goes,  I  can  confirm), 
Ley  are  a  nation  of  universal  liars,  thieves,  and  robl)ers,  with  all  the  vices 
vhich  mu9t  ever  attend  such  a  course  of  life.  They  are  also  cowardly  and 
nean.  Rarely,  indeed,  will  they  venture  to  attack  even  a  very  inferior  party, 
f  armed  and  prepared  to  resist ;  but  wherever  and  whenever  they  overtake 
i  poor  defenceless  stranger,  they  pounce  upon  hira  like  hungry  wolves.  Even 
idpleas  women  and  children  are  robbed  and  stripped  without  mercy  or 
euiorse.  True,  Burckhardt  says  that  ^oine  of  them  turn  their  backs  while 
;he  tcanen  are  made  to  strip,  and  are  then  so  generous  as  to  toss  back  a  few 
>f  the  rags  which  they  do  not  want.  Wonderful  generosity  !  In  accordance 
vith  their  whole  character,  they  tyrannize  over  the  women,  who  are,  in  fact, 
;heir  slaves,  made  to  do  all  the  degrading  and  severe  drudgery  incident  to 
heir  mode  of  life.  The  men  lounge  idly  and  lazily  about  tlie  tent,  smoke, 
Ihnk  coffee,  and  play  at  games  of  hazard,  of  which  they  have  a  considerable 
variety.  They  are  execrably  filthy  and  foul-mouthed,  totally  uneducated,  and 
upremely  proud.  Their  very  virtues  are  vices,  or  are  contaminated  by  an 
MJious  selfishness.    Such  is  their  one  boasted  virtue  of  hospitality.    It  is  a 
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mere  social  regulation ;  and  without  something  of  the  kind,  theie  tro^'pi  H 
land  piz-aUs  cuuld  not  carry  on  their  detestable  vocation— could  nut  treo 
exist  Away,  then,  with  all  this  mawkish  complacency  in  the  bratsl  char- 
acter and  hahits  of  these  insolent  barbarians  !  They  would  reduce  Pamlu^ 
itself  to  a  howling  wilderness  in  five  years,  and  no  civilized  govemmeoi  cv*-l 
or  would  tolerate  them  for  a  day.  This  they  well  know,  and  b«aoe  uKt 
have  an  extreme  dread  and  jealousy  of  the  constant  increue  of  Eim-pesa 
influence  in  this  country.  They  do  not  hesitate  to  say  that,  whenever  th.* 
influence  becomes  dominant,  thetf  must  decamp  for  ever.  So  it  certainly « 1 
be,  and  I  should  rejoice  to  witness  the  realization  of  their  worst  apprehens  r  > 
Not  till  then  can  this  fair  and  fertile  land  be  regenerated. 

But  yonder  is  the  hump  of  the  camel  which  constituted  the  ciUiIcl,  y- 
gave  name  to  the  famous  fortress  of  Gatnala  ;  for  this  is  the  Oriental  wvru ' 
camel,  and  it  was  appropriated  to  this  isolated  promontory  from  its  rti^ar 
blance  to  the  back  of  that  animal.  By  my  aneroid  it  is  eleven  hnndreiir 
seventy  feet  above  the  lake,  and  we  must  leave  our  horses  at  its  bs$e,  «* 
climb  on  foot  to  its  giddy  summit  as  best  we  may.  And  now,  withiu  t' 
mighty  ramparts,  let  us  sit  down  on  one  of  these  broken  columns,  and  rr^ 
Josephus  until  sufficiently  rested  to  take  a  survey  of  this  strongest  of  Jc  i 
fortiflcations ;  for  Jewish  it  is,  and  no  mistake,  whatever  may  be  said  of  i<'-i 
castles.  It  was  the  last  that  was  sacked  by  Vespasian  and  Titus  beforr  i^-^ 
siege  of  Jerusalem,  and  it  has  remained  to  this  day  just  as  they  left  it  ^ 
has  not  been  repaired,  and  the  materials  have  never  been  wanted  for  aajt  ; 
place.  He  who  would  study  the  architecture  and  mode  of  fortification  At ' ' 
Now  Kfi-  time  of  Christ,  should  visit  this  KiU'aet  Hilsn,  as  Ganiala  is  now  calUtl.  ^l 
ratt  HOsn.  Q^j^gj.  ,^i,j  ^^  ^j^jg  country  has  remained  so  intact  and  perfect 

Josephus  informs  us  that,  even  after  the  taking  of  Jotapata  and  all  i  > 
places  in  these  regions,  the  people  of  Qamala  refused  to  surrender  t«' ' 
Romans.    ''  They  relied  upon  the  difficulty  of  the  place,  which  was  grti^:! 
than  that  of  Jotapata,  for  it  was  situated  upon  a  rough  ridge  of  a  high  in-c 
tain,  with  a  kind  of  neck  in  the  middle.    Where  it  begins  to  asceii^i 
lengthens  itself,  and  declines  as  much  downward  before  as  behind,  in^-i 
that  it  is  like  a  camel  in  figure,  from  whence  it  is  so  named.^    He  gofs  >  '>  ^ 
speak,  in  his  accustomed  style  of  exaggeration,  of  deep  valleys  all  aroun  I  I 
and  frightful  precipices,  which  made  every  approach  to  it  quite  im(M>M 
These  were  rendered  still  more  impregnable  by  walls  and  towers  above, 
deep  ditciies  below.    This  is  sufficiently  graphic,  and  almost  accurate,  ft>r  it  i 
naturally  one  of  the  very  strongest  positions  I  have  ever  examined.     But, :  i 
withstanding  this,  it  wiis  doomed  to  utter  destruction.    On  the  \^<  ' 
itH  Kiege.    September,  in  the  year  sixty-nine  of  our  era,  the  invincible  legions  of  1^ 
closed  around  it,  never  to  leave  while  a  living  man  remained  in  Gamala.   ^  < 
Fiftffntk  fortified  their  camp  on  that  ridge  over  against  us  to  the  ea*t ; ' ' 
Fifth  did  the  same  further  round  toward  the  north,  as  I  read  Josephus ;  a"' 
the  Tenth  filled  up  the  ditches  on  the  south-eastern  part,  along  that  i>^ ' 
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neck  which  connects  this  citadel  with  the  miun  mcmntaio  od  the  south.  Strong  chavtki 
Jetachments  also  watched  and  hemmed  in  the  devoted  city  on  all  sides,  jm>  that    *'^'' 
'^rape  was  impossible. 

When  the  ditches  were  filled,  and  a  way  levelled  np  to  a  part  of  the  wall 
;hat  protected  the  lower  city  (there  on  the  neek,  I  suppose),  the  battering- 
-aros  were  made  to  play  apon  it  in  three  places  with  such  fury  that  it  soon 
.^ave  way  and  fell.  Through  the  gap  rushed  the  iion-clad  legions,  with 
*  mighty  sound  of  trumpets,  and  noise  of  armour,  and  shout  of  soldiers."  But 
lespair  and  frenzy  nerved  the  hearts  and  arms  of  tiie  Jews.  They  threw  The  re- 
hemdelves  madly  upon  their  enemies,  heat  them  back  by  main  force,  and  ^^"^^ 
overwhelmed  them  from  above  with  darts,  stones,  and  anything  within  reach. 
The  Romans,  hard  pressed,  rushed  into  the  houses  (that  hung  one  over 
mother  along  that  steep  declivity)  in  such  numbers  that  the  foundations  gave 
ray,  and  those  above  fsJling  on  those  below,  carried  all  away  in  their  headlong 
lescent,  house  upon  house,  in  horrible  confusion,  burying  up  and  crushing  to 
leath  whole  ranks  in  a  moment  Thus  it  happened  that  "  a  great  number 
rere  ground  to  powder  by  those  ruins,  and  a  great  many  of  those  that  got 
mm  under  them  lost  some  of  their  limbs,  but  a  still  greater  number  were 
ufTocated  by  the  dust  that  arose  from  those  ruins."  Josephus  was  then  a 
prisoner  in  tiie  Roman  camp,  and  witnessed  the  awful  scene  from  a  high  point 
m  this  overhanging  mountain.  His  description  is  therefore  veiy  minute  and 
;raphic;  true  aJso,  I  suppose,  for  there  was  no  particular  temptation  to 
xag^erate  or  falsify.  He  says  that  the  houses  which  fell  with  the  Romans 
I  ere  low  and  not  firm  ;  and  an  inspection  of  the  place  shows  that  none  but  very 
jm  houses  could  have  stood  there  at  all,  for  the  face  of  the  mountain  is  nearly 
lerpendicular.  After  immense  confusion  and  wild  disorder,  in  which  Yespa- 
ian  himself  was  in  extreme  danger  of  perishing,  the  Romans  retreated  to  their 
amps,  and  the  Qamalites  celebrated  their  unexpected  victory  with  the  most 
xtravagant  rejoicings. 

Brief  was  their  triumph.    Vespasian  comforted  and  encouraged  his  army  in  The  cap- 
set  speech.    Titus  came  back  from  Syria  with  reinforcements ;  a  high  tower  '^'^ 
n  the  wall  was  undermined,  and  fell  with  prodigious  noise ;  the  soldiers 
ushed  in  again,  led  on  by  Titus  himself;  everything  gave  way,  and  went 
own  before  the  ten-fold  fury  of  the  onset— the  outer  city  first,  and  then  this 
ronderful  citadel  itself  was  taken,  and  everything  that  breathed  was  put  to  Awfbi  fatt 
be  sword,  even  to  the  women  and  helpless  infants.    Five  thotuand  of  these  ^^* 
lost  miserable  people,  seeing  escape  impossible,  destroyed  themselves ;  bus- 
ands  threw  their  wives  over  the  walls;  parents  seized  their  children  and 
iaped  madly  from  the  ramparts,  and  were  crushed  into  hideous  masses  in 
hose  yawning  gulfs  below.    Look  over,  if  your  head  is  steady  enough,  and  see 
ato  what  awful  depths  they  must  have  plunged.    So  fell  Gamala  on  the  23d 
f  October,  a.d.  69,  after  a  siege  of  twenty-nine  days.    Of  the  entire  popula- 
ion  that  thronged  this  city  and  citadel,  only  two  women  escaped.    The  next 
ct  in  the  drama  of  Israel's  destruction  opens  on  the  hills  around  Jerusalem, 
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where  the  long  bloody  tngedy  winds  up  with  the  total  overthrow  of  the  cr. 
and  the  holy  temple,  amid  agonies  and  carnage  never  seen  before,  and  neu: 
to  be  repeated  while  the  world  stands. 

Let  ns  now  take  a  walk  aronnd  the  fortlBcations  of  old  Qamala.   Y^' 
observe  that  this  **  hamp  of  the  earner*  extends  from  south-east  to  noith-wn: 
The  diameter  from  the  eastern  gate  to  the  one  at  the  north-western  extreni  r. 
is  »even  hundred  and  Mixty-five  paces^  and  a  straight  and  well-delined  strvt: 
ran  firom  gate  to  gate.    The  average  width  was  not  quite  half  the  length.  a» 
the  entire  shape  of  the  summit  approaches  an  oval.    On  all  sides  it  b  -r 
rounded  by  deep  ravines,  except  the  narrow  neck  which  joins  it  to  the  d^^ 
mountain.    This  neck  is  much  lower  than  the  hump^  and  both  are  se^coi 
hundred  feet  lower  than  the  surrounding  heights.    Indeed,  the  hump Itxk*  t^ 
though  it  had  broken  away  from  those  gigantic  cliffs,  pushed  out  lakevise  1 1 
the  north-west,  and  sagged  down  some  five  hundred  feet  below  its  onc.r'^l 
position,  having  only  this  narrow  ridge  to  connect  it  with  the  parent  m^^' 
tain.    Along  this  ridge,  and  particidarly  the  eastern  side  of  it,  the  t^t'  ' 
city  was  built ;  and  in  such  fashion  that  Josephus  says  it  looked  as  th^n^H.  I 
would  fall  down  upon  itself.    The  citadel,  or  hump,  was  entirely  fuinuni    i 
by  a  strong  wall,  which  was  carried  along  the  very  brink  of  the  preciptcedi ;  a  i 
in  some  parts  arches  had  to  be  thrown  from  cliff  to  cliff,  to  secure  a  prai,!:  - 
foundation.  Josephus  intimates  that  he  built  this  wall ;  which  is  simply  ai  << ' 
But  the  man  that  could  build  the  walls  around  the  top  of  Tabor  mfort^'*\ 
might  possibly  construct  those  of  Gamala  in  some  idle  moment !    The  f» '  i 
that  in  neither  case  could  Josephus  have  done  more  than  slightly  re^uur  «•  -^^ 
which  were  already  there. 

This  entire  citadel,  nearly  a  mile  and  a  half  in  circuit,  wa.q  covered  ^  '  i 
heavy  buildings ;  and  as  the  material  was  indestructible  basalt,  they  rt:!-*  i 
very  much  as  the  Romans  left  them.  This  tower  in  the  centre  appears  to  ■  < 
been  the  largest  and  highest  of  all  Near  it  once  stood  a  temple  or  spier.  I 
EfFTptian  synagogue,  and  another  to  the  north-east  of  it  Is  it  not  marvellous  ti>  h 
coiunimin  ^^  ground  hereabout  thickly  strewn  with  granite  columns  from  E^O'pt  ?  I^  ^ 
did  they  get  them  up  to  this  giddy  perch?  There  must  have  Ik'CO  £P  ! 
wealth  in  the  city,  and  roads,  and  machinery,  of  which  the  Syrians  of  thi>  >  ^\ 
have  no  conception.  The  entire  wealth  and  power  of  the  present  genera:,  i 
would  be  exhausted,  and  fail  in  the  attempt,  to  cany  any  one  of  these  ralu-  '  i 
from  Tiberias  to  the  top  of  this  hump  of  the  camel ;  and  there  are  at  least  £/  I 
of  them  in  this  immediate  vicinity,  and  some  of  them  more  than  fourteen  fi*J 
long.  On  the  east  of  this  tower  is  an  immense  under-ground  cistern,  the  tv*! 
of  which  is  a  fine  specimen  of  the  Roman  aroh.  There  were  also  numcr  '.i 
cisterns  in  every  part  of  the  citadel,  and  necessarily  so,  becauM:  t.  *i 
was  no  other  supply  of  water.  Here  are  some  Corinthian  capitals  ^^'  ' 
cut  in  hard  black  iuisalt — ^a  curiosity  in  their  way.  And  these  sarct*;'. 
NotaBcrip.  and  sepulchral  stones  are  entirely  peculiar  to  this  city— at  least  I  ^  »■  i 
seen  nothing  like  them  elsewhere.    But  what  marks  it  as  a  genuine  Uc'  .>  ■ 
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rity  u,  the  total  absence  of  inscriptions.    There  is  not  a  solitary  letter  in  any  chaptvr 
angtjigc,  xxyu 

Josephos  incidentally  mentions  a  phenomenon  which  I  happened  to  verify 
n  my  own  experience.  Speaking  of  the  last  assault  upon  the  citadel,  when 
^'e.spasiatt  brought  the  whole  army  to  support  his  son,  Titus,  he  says,  '*  Now 
hu  upper  part  of  the  city  was  very  rocky,  and  difficult  of  ascent,  and  elevated 

0  a  vast  altitude,  and  very  full  of  people  on  all  sides,  and  encompassed  with 
precipices,  whereby  the  Jews  cut  off  those  that  came  up  to  them,"  etc.   "  How-  a  ttorm. 
:ver,  Diere  arose  such  a  divine  storm  against  them  as  was  instrumental  in 

ht'ir  destruction.  This  carried  the  Roman  darts  upon  them,  and  made  those 
vhich  they  threw  return  back,  and  drove  them  obliquely  away  from  them. 
S'of  could  the  Jews,  indeed,  stand  upon  their  precipices  by  reason  of  the 
lolciicc  of  the  wind,"  etc.,  etc.  Without  supposing  there  was  anything 
[)ccially  divi7ie  in  the  wind  which  blew  down  these  ravines  and  over  these 
iiins  on  ray  first  visit,  yet  it  was  so  vehement  that  I  could  not  stand  upon  the 
atn  parts  fof  half  a  minute.  Indeed,  the  depths  below  are  so  profound,  in 
iiany  parts,  that  no  one  can  look  into  them  without  a  shudder  even  in  the 
uiujtst  weather.  It  occurred  to  me  at  the  time  that  this  incidental  notice  by 
.  contemporary  of  a  furious  wind  rushing  down  toward  and  upon  the  lake,  is  a 
lappy  corroboration  of  the  evangelical  narratives,  in  which  similar  phenomena 
re  rcfteatedly  mentioned.  To  say  the  least,  it  is  in  beautiful  correspondence 
nth  them. 

With  the  single  exception  of  Jerusalem,  Gamala  furnishes  the  most 
eniarkable  fulfilment  on  record  of  those  terrible  predictions  of  our  Saviour 
onix'ming  the  destruction  of  the  Jews ;  and  in  its  haggard  desolation  and 
tier  solitude  it  is  at  this  day  a  much  more  impressive  monument  of  divine 
ibl^iiient  than  even  the  Holy  City  itself 

We  Uiay  now  return,  and  thus  relieve  the  real  or  pretended  fears  of  our 
iiiilc,  who  has  been  impatient  of  our  long  ramble.  He  says  that  this  is  a 
iioscn  resort  of  robbers ;  which,  by  the  way,  I  do  not  believe.  They  rarely  SMrching 
v'juent  such  a  place  as  this,  unless  it  be  in  search  of  hid  treasure.  When  I  Jj^*^^* 
'^ceiidcd  from  here  to  the  camp  of  Mahmood  they  were  extremely  suspicious 
r  the  puriHjse  of  my  visit,  and  no  explanations,  reasonings,  or  protestations, 
ad  the  shghtest  effect  in  removing  their  belief  that  I  had  gone  there  to  search 
>T  gold.  When  I  appealed  to  the  fact  that  some  of  their  own  men  were  with 
tc,  they  replied  that  all  I  did  then  was  to  take  a  copy  of  the  localities  where 
le  treasure  was,  so  that  I  might  come  back  in  the  night  and  cany  it  away. 
r'hen  asked  why  they  did  not  take  it  themselves,  they  gave  two  reasons :  first, 
lat  they  had  no  daUel  or  guide  to  the  exact  spot ;  and,  secondly,  that  they 
ftd  no  diarm  of  sufficient  potency  to  subdue  the  spirits  (jin)  that  keep  guard 
'-er  the  treaxiu^.  The  Bedawin  universally  believe  in  the  existence  of  such 
mrds,  and  of  charms  or  names  which  will  subdue  them.    There  is  no  tale  on 

1  in  subject  in  the  *'  Thousand  Nights,"  however  extravagant,  but  what  is  to 
lem  credible  and  real    A  large  [lart  of  their  conversation  is  made  up  of 
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FABT     preposterous  stories  of  this  kind.    They  enter  into  the  most  minnte  detaik  'i 

"•       the  localities,  the  caves,  rooms,  closed  doors,  slabs  with  iron  rings,  etc,  (tc^ 

Channs     ending  always  with  some  obstinate  door  which  none  of  their  ^Aaniwa*^ 

and  raper-  open ;  or,  if  they  broke  it  open  by  main  force,  they  were  beaten  bick,  thmwii 

^  to  the  ground,  blinded,  suflfocated  with  fumes  of  sulphur,  or  in  some  <^ 

miraculous  way  compelled  by  the  guardian  spirits  to  abandon  the  atteoipt 

Of  these  creatures,  also,  they  give  the  most  outlandish  descriptions,  ani 

appear  firmly  to  believe  their  own  stories.    Several  of  the  wildest  v(  tin^ 

romances  have  their  locality  in  these  very  ruins  of  Gamala. 

This  amazing  superstition  is  not  only  a  source  of  constant  annoyance  to  tir 
traveller,  but  in  these  out-of-the-way  parts  of  the  country  greatly  incretsH 
the  difiiculties  and  the  dangers  of  exploration.  I  am  not  sure  but  tbat  0 
talkative  guide  from  Sheikh  Mahmood  was  induced  to  watch  us  so  stn". ' 
under  the  idea  that  we  either  had  or  were  intending  to  carry  away  iL  ' 
coveted  treasure;  and  this  absurd  superstition  might  have  cost  us  our  Uvt?  if  «J 
Natire  had  fallen  into  their  hands  in  Wady  Mendhour.  Doubtleas,  too,  it  i^  tha 
J**'*T'  "'  apprehension  that  induces  Arabs  often  to  conceal  interesting  localities  fr  "i 
the  traveller,  or  to  refuse  to  accompany  him  to  them ;  and,  indeed,  they  b'^ 
been  known  to  mislead  by  false  directions.  This  is  one  reason  of  the  ridin"  ^ 
blunders  and  topographical  errors  of  certain  tourists.  Only  this  last  jvtr  t:^ 
British  consul  of  Damascus  (who  had  more  influence  over  the  Arabs  vi  t  i 
country  than  any  other  man),  in  furnishing  me  with  letters  of  protecli':»s  t-  i 
large  number  of  sheikhs  in  these  mountains  east  of  the  Jordan,  infomc^ '  ^ 
that  I  must  not  take  any  instruments  with  me,  nor  be  seen  to  take  dra*ii»S 
for  it  would  certainly  endanger  my  life,  in  spite  of  all  the  protection  which :  < 
British  Government  could  throw  around  me.  These  remarks,  of  course, »?;  I 
chiefly  to  the  remoter  parts  of  the  land — ^to  routes  and  sites  entirely  uD<ler  ui 
control  of  the  Bedawtn.  Other  places  can  be  visited  with  but  little  anm^^ 
from  this  cause;  and  yet,  even  in  the  most  civilized  districts,  the  people  aiei't 
vokingly  pertinacious  in  ascribing  our  visits  to  old  niins  to  this,  the  onlj  io^'^J 
gible  motive  to  their  minds.  The  idea  of  coming  far,  toiling  hard,  and  gj^f^- 1 
money  merely  to  examine  historic  sites,  is  to  them  absurd  and  ridiculous 
other  Before  we  bid  a  final  adieu  to  these  mournful  ruins,  let  us  t«ke  a  gbn.r  i 

*^"*'  their  neighbours,  some  of  which  are  not  wanting  in  historic  interest.  T'^ 
fortified  rock  on  the  north  is  called  Nkeib,  and  the  ruins  upon  it  are  tsi^i  1 
of  the  same  age  as  these  of  Qatnala.  That  sharp  pinnacle  further  north, «  ' 
resembles  a  church  steeple,  is  Kuretn  el  Jerady.  East  of  us  about  tw^i  k^ -^ 
nk.  or  is  FSk,  a  considerable  village  on  the  top  of  the  mountain,  occupying  the  iit>  ^ 
Aiihek.  ^^g  ancient  Aphek,  the  city  to  which  Benhadad  fled  after  one  \m'''^ 
thousand  of  his  soldiers  had  been  slain  in  battle  by  Abab.  The  city,  ho«(.*'1 
proved  almost  as  destructive  as  the  army  of  Israel,  for  '*  a  wall  fell  upon  t«^'  1 
and  seven  thousand  of  the  men  that  were  left."  ^  This  tremendous  destn^*-  * 
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WM  cmosed,  as  I  suppose,  by  an  earthquake;  and  after  having  seen  the  effects  ohaptkk 
of  the  earthquake  in  Safed  and  Tiberias,  I  can  easily  understand  and  readily  ^j^ 
credit  this  narrative.  We  are  not  required  to  limit  the  catastrophe  to  the 
falling  of  a  single  wall;  or,  if  this  be  insisted  upon,  we  have  only  to  suppose 
that  it  was  the  wall  of  the  city,  and  a  little  consideration  will  convince  any  one 
familiar  with  Oriental  fortifications  that  it  might  overwhelm  a  whole  army. 
Those  ramparts  were  veiy  lofty  and  massive.  An  open  space  was  always  left 
along  their  base,  and  this  would  be  packed  full  and  tight,  from  end  to  end,  l^ 
the  remnants  of  Benhadad's  mighty  host,  and  escape  from  the  falling  towers 
would  be  impossible.  The  peculiar  character  of  the  site  would  render  the 
destruction  only  the  more  extensive  and  inevitable.  I  have  not  visited  it,  but 
liiirckhardt  passed  through  it  in  1812,  and  he  informs  us  that  the  town  is  built 
around  the  base  of  a  hiU  in  the  shape  of  a  crescent,  not  unlike  the  topography 
of  Safed,  and  it  was  this  circumstance  which  rendered  the  overthrow  of  that 
filace  so  destructive.  The  Flk  of  our  day  is  a  mere  village,  containing  about 
two  hundred  families,  dwelling  in  huts  built  out  of  the  rubbish  of  the  ancient 
city. 

Burckhardt  seems  to  have  visited  Kiil*aet  Hiisn,  or,  at  least,  he  heard  of  it,  Argob 
and  supposed  that  it  marked  the  site  of  Argob,  the  capital  of  the  kingdom  of 
Dg.  This  is  not  very  probable;  indeed  it  is  not  certain,  from  the  various 
notices  of  Argob,  that  it  was  a  city  at  alL  In  Deut  iiL  13, 14,  we  read  of  "  the 
ref^ion  of  Aigeb,*'  and  of  *'  aU  the  country  of  Argob;"  and  the  same  in  1  Kings 
iv.  13;  but  nothing  is  said  of  a  city  of  that  name,  nor  can  I  hear  of  any  such 
ancient  sitei  It  is  worthy  of  note,  however,  that  the  Bedawin  familiarly  speak 
uf  this  whole  district  as  Arkoob  or  Argoob.  Thus  they  call  the  mountain  on 
which  Um  Keis  stands  Argoob  Um  Keis,  and  this  mountain  above  us  Argoob 
II&8n;  and  although  this  word  is  applied  to  any  rough,  mountainous  country, 
I  have  nowhere  else  heard  it  thus  used  in  common  conversation;  and  since  the 
kingdom  or  district  of  Argob  was  in  this  immediate  neighbourhood,  I  think  it 
nearly  certain  that  we  have  the  identical  name  still  preserved  among  these 
primitive  inhabitants.  And  as  this  province  is  very  wild  and  broken,  may  not 
its  own  proper  name  have  been  transferred,  as  an  adjective,  to  all  similar 
districts  ? 

Burckhardt  speaks  of  a  plain  which  extends  from  Fik  far  into  the  interior  of  **  a  grett 
the  Jaolan,  and  I  myself  passed  over  a  portion  of  it,  and  thought  it  beautiful  ^^*^** 
and  very  fertile.    Josephus,  in  his  account  of  the  defeat  of  Benhadad,  says  he 
pitched  his  camp  in  the  great  plain}— t^  phrase  often  applied  to  Esdraelon,  the 
valley  of  the  Jordan,  and  other  places.    In  the  present  case  he  probably  means 
this  very  plain  north  of  Fik,  since  the  remnants  of  his  army  fled  into  this  city. 

Directly  south  of  el  Hiisn,  on  the  mountain,  is  an  inhabited  village  called 
Kefr  Hirib;  and  below  it  are  the  ruins  of  a  castle,  said  to  have  belonged  to  it 
ui  olden  times.    The  plain  between  the  shore  and  the  mountain,  you  observe, 

t  AdL  vUl  14,  4. 
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widens  aa  we  advance,  and  becomes  more  fertile.  The  thidueBS  of  the  super 
incumbent  trap  also  decreases,  and  yellow  calcareoiu  rock  eropa  out  nearer  sn^ 
nearer  the  surface,  until/  at  the  valley  of  the  Jermuk,  the  former  oniei 
altogether,  and  cretaceous  limestone  takes  its  place.  The  scenery  becomes  kv 
savage  and  more  picturesque,  the  soil  richer,  the  pastures  more  loxuiiant,  i»i 
noble  forests  of  oak,  terebinth,  and  other  trees  adorn  the  hills  and  valley  AH 
tourists  agree  in  representing  this  as  one  of  the  most  charming  regiooB  cf  tbe 
East,  and  we  draw  the  same  conclusion  from  the  incidental  references  to  itio 
Bible  liistory.  I  long  to  explore  Gilead  and  Bashan,  and  hope  to  do  it  « 
some  future  occasion,  but  at  present'we  most  continue  the  even  tenor  of  oo 
way  round  the  southern  shore  of  this  lake.  Here  are  traces  of  an  eld  vill^ 
calit'<l  Dueir  Ban  and  a  little  further  south  is  Khurbet  SamriL  A  loogk*' 
ridge  divides  the  plain  of  the  Ghor  quite  down  to  the  Jermnk.  It  is  caiW 
Tell  et  T&lib,  and  also  Kusr  el  Kelb,  from  an  old  castle  of  that  name.  KbsR 
'Agaba,  mentioned  by  Burckhardt,  is  on  the  side  of  it  He  says  that  tb 
Khiurbet  Sanira  was  inhabited  when  he  passed  this  way  in  1812;  bat,  to  ]\ih 
from  present  appearances,  he  must  have  been  mistaken,  for  it  seems  to  Knv 
been  an  utter  ruin  for  generations.  It  may  have  been  occupied  by  a  fev  Ant* 
huts,  and  certainly  there  could  have  been  nothing  here  forty  years  ago  d  * 
more  substantial  character.  We  should  not  be  too  positive,  however,  bec&o'' 
tiie  peasants  in  all  this  region  build  very  ephemeral  habitationa  with  unl' 
stones  and  mud;  which,  if  deserted,  soon  £dl  and  melt  away  like  summer s6o« 
on  the  mountains.  It  is  surprising  to  see  how  quickly  **  houses  which  no  bus  i 
inhabiteth  become  heaps,"  as  Job  has  it ;  ^  and  Solomon  noticed  the  same  tbipc 
**  By  much  slothfulness  the  building  decayeth;  and  through  idleness  oftht 
hands  the  house  droppeth  through."  ^  The  roof  of  any  of  these  huts,  for«aii^- 
or  neglected  through  idleness,  will  "  drop  through"  in  a  single  winter,  and  the« 
the  unprotected  walls  ip<uh  down  by  the  rain,  and  speedily  become  mere  thirt- 
less  "  heaps."  The  cause  is  easily  explained.  The  roof  is  made  by  heapint:  > 
thick  stratum  of  earth  over  the  brush,  thorns,  and  cane  which  are  laid  on  i^ 
beams  to  receive  it.  This  earth,  if  not  constantly  roUe<ij  or  carelidly  pUu^terttli 
so  as  to  shed  the  rain,  absorbs  it,  until  the  weight  breaks  the  beams,  and  th^' 
the  whole  mass  drops  through,  bursting  out  the  feeble  walls,  which  now  hix* 
nothing  to  bind  them  together.  The  mortar  used  is  without  lime,  and,  ^^' 
thoroughly  saturated  by  the  rain,  becomes  as  slippery  as  soap;  and  thus  thi 
whole  fabric  tumbles  into  a  dismal  ruin.  Indeed,  such  fraQ  booses  o(teo  ^ 
suddenly  during  great  storms,  and  crush  the  inhabitants  to  death.  Thi$  i» 
particularly  the  case  where  there  is  much  snow,  and  the  people  cannot  pr.  < 
perly  roll  their  terraces.  i 

It  was  such  facts  as  these,  perhaps,  that  suggested  to  Ezekiel  the  tenss  << ; 
that  terrible  rebuke  to  the  prophets  of  Israel :  *^  Because,  even  because  thej  hi^ ! 
seduced  my  people,  saying.  Peace;  and  there  was  no  peace;  and  one  built  cp*  i 
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all,  and,  lo,  others  daabed  it  with  untempered  mortar :  say  unto  them  which  ohaptib 
liub  it  with  antempered  mortar,  that  it  shall  fall.    There,  shall  be  an  over-    "^*' 
owing  shower;  and  ye,  0  great  hailBtones,  shall  fall;  and  a  stormy  wind  shall 
uid  it"  1 

Yes,  these  are  the  very  agencies  by  which  the  Lord  now  overthrows  in  a  Villages 
ight  whole  Tillages  thus  built  with  untempered  mortar.  "  So  will  I  break  *"*^^** 
Dwn  the  wall  that  ye  hare  daabed  with  untempered  mortar,  and  bring  it  down 
>  the  ground,  so  that  the  foundations  thereof  shall  be  discovered,  and  it  shaU 
Jl,  and  ye  shall  be  etmsumed  in  the  midst  thereof ^  A  calamity  this  of  very 
e<}uent  occurrence.  I  have  known  many  such  during  my  residence  in  this 
nd,  and  this  whole  passage  is  so  graphic  and  true  to  experience,  that  the 
ophet,  beyond  a  doubt,  drew  the  picture  from  scenes  with  which  he  was  per- 
•nally  fiuniliar.  This  Samakh  which  we  are  approaching  is  a  striking  speci- 
en  of  walls  built  and  daubed  with  such  mortar,  and  not  a  few  of  the  houses 
ireaten  to  crush  their  inhabitants  beneath  their  ruins.  It  is  at  present  the 
ily  intiabited  village  in  this  fertile  delta  formed  by  the  lake,  the  Jordan,  and 
e  Jermuk,  and  it  probably  marks  the  site  of  the  ancient  Hippos.  One  or 
to  of  the  houses,  and  the  memiU  for  strangers,  are  partly  built  of  cut  stones 
tiich  lielonged  to  the  old  city;  but  the  remainder  are  made  of  small  coM^ 
j/irs  from  the  shore  and  untempered  mortar,  loosely  laid  up,  and  daubed  on 
e  outside  with  the  sama 

The  plain  is  some  twenty  feet  above  the  lake,  quite  level,  but  declines  n«in  of 
pidly  to  the  junction  of  the  Jordan  and  the  Jermuk,  some  six  miles  to  the  ^°*^ 
uth.     It  is  a  mere  mud  deposit,  and  indicates  that  the  level  of  the  lake  has 
«n,  at  some  former  period,  much  higher  than  it  is  now.    The  people  of  the 
lla^e  informed  me  that  in  very  rainy  years  the  water  rises  several  feet  above 
I  present  low  mark,  and  should  anything  dam  up  the  narrow  exit  of  the 
*rdan,  it  would,  of  course,  rise  at  once  to  the  level  of  the  plain. 
I  once  spent  several  days  encamped  on  the  pebbly  beach  below  Semak,  and 
d  ample  time  to  explore  the  entire  southern  shore  of  the  lake,  as  well  as  the  E&>t  of 
t^'oinjj  of  the  Jotdan.    The  shore  is  covered  with  pebbles  of  flint,  jasper,  ^®"**°" 
alccdoiiy,  and  agate,  mixed  with  several  kinds  of  fresh-water  shells.    The 
"^rst  is  a  variety  of  the  unio.  The  exit  of  the  Jordan  is  correctly  laid  down 
Captain  Lynch,  but  by  no  other  author  that  I  have  seen.    The  ruins  of  an 
cient  bridge  partly  choke  up  the  exit,  and  narrow  it  to  about  one  hundred 
t  in  width  at  low  water;  and  even  there  it  was  not  more  than  four  feet  deep; 
*  current,  however,  is  very  swift.    The  shore  and  the  river  I  found  crowded 
ih  ducks,  cranes,  and  other  water-fowl,  in  the  latter  part  of  February;  and, 
re  it  safe,  it  would  be  a  delightful  spot  for  the  sportsman  and  the  lover  of 
1  and  game.    Semak  has  about  two  hundred  wretched  huts,  packed  to- 
:her  in  the  most  uncomfortable  manner  possible.    The  inhabitants  are  all 
jslems,  and  of  course,  or  of  necessity,  confederates  in  robbery  with  their 
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i-AitT     neighboura,  those  Diabs—foclves—ifhoBe  tents  we  saw  along  the  base  of  Ter 

''•       T&lib.    No  wonder  the  Bedawin  prefer  the  open  country  and  the  anvii 

cover  to  such  an  accumulation  of  dust,  vermin,  and  every  other  aboauo^ 

tion.    Nothing  could  induce  me  to  dwell  in  such  a  village.    And  yet  it  k 

situated  on  the  shore  of  this  sweet  and  beautiful  lake,  with  the  most  inteni^ 

ing  scenery  iu  the  world  around  it    Alas !  it  is  a  splendid  "jewel  in  s»vix'- 

snout.*'  ^ 

Aipect  of       The  regular  path  leads  directly  to  the  ford  below  the  broken  bridge,  1^  ^^ 

tiM  uk&    Ktln&tur,  but  we  will  follow  the  shore  to  the  exit  of  the  Jordan.    We  baf 

now  a  good  view  of  the  entire  lake,  and  can  see  at  a  glance  that  it  tam^ 

rapidly  on  both  sides,  until  it  is  not  more  than  three  miles  wide  tX  tr  < 

extremity  of  it.    The  Jordan  leaves  it  near  the  south-west  comer,  andiua  i 

was  commanded  by  those  fortified  tells  on  the  north  side,  now  called  Tellf 

Kerak.    The  triangular  plat  north  of  them  is  the  site  of  the  andent  Tit^'A! 

or  Tarichea,  so  famous  in  the  wars  of  the  Jews.    A  branch  of  the  river  -^ ' 

came  down  on  the  west  side,  and,  of  couree,  made  the  site  of  the  citt  vi 

island;  nor  would  it  be  difficult  to  make  that  again  the  main  outlet  d'^ 

Kerak.      river,  as  it  probably  was  in  former  times.    This  Kerak  was  the  giest  ua 

station  of  the  Jews  in  the  time  of  the  Roman  war.    Josepbus  coUect&i '  ' 

Two  bun.  hundred  and  thirty  ships  at  this  place  to  attack  Tiberias,  and  here  occnn^i 

tired  and    the  Only  sea-fight  between  the  Jews  and  Romans.    The  ships  probably  ^!i^i 

^^       anchor  within  and  around  the  exit  of  the  Jordan,  protected  by  towen  '^:  ' 

these  tells.    The  situation  is  admirable  for  the  purpose,  and  there  is  vm  '-^'^ 

safe  harbour  on  the  whole  lake.    It  must,  therefore,  have  been  a  place  of  H 

importance,  so  long  as  there  were  ships  to  need  a  refuge  from  the  wild  9l-i 

which  often  sweep  over  it    I  have  seen  it  lashed  into  fiuy  for  thirty  o-jskP 

tive  hours  by  a  tempest  that  would  have  wrecked  a  hundred  fleets  sue::  ^ 

that  of  Josepbus,  had  they  been  exposed  to  its  violence. 

How  different  the  condition  of  these  shores  now  from  the  time  when  Joki-J 

could  gather  at  this  point  more  than  two  hundred  ships  in  a  single  '^<l 

There  is  not  at  this  hour  a  boat  of  any  kind  upon  the  lake,  and  I  nerer )  i 

once  saw  a  single  sail  unfurled  upon  its  deserted  bosom.    Josepbus,  ho«v^  l 

who  lived,  and  sailed,  and  fought  on  it  in  the  time  of  the  apostles,  abundi^  I 

corroborates  their  accounts  of  the  ships  that  then  sailed  over  it;  and  mj  *^ 

StomiB  on  experience  confirms  all  the  other  phenomena  mentioned  by  them.    Snuii  i 

the  lake,    the  lake  is,  and  placid,  in  general,  as  a  molten  mirror,  I  have  repeatedly  ^ 

it  quiver,  and  leap,  and  boil  like  a  caldron,  when  driven  by  fierce  wimbf^< 

the  eastern  mountains ;   and  the  waves  ran  high— high  enough  to  fi'  I 

"  cover"  the  ships,  as  Matthew  has  it^    In  the  midst  of  such  a  gale  **  o^  I 

slept  the  Son  of  God,"  in  the  hinder  part  of  the  ship,  until  awakened  \j  "^ 

terrified  disciples. 

Oadan         Gadara,  with  her  prostrate  temples  and  theatres,  is  seated  on  th«  t-  H 

^ 
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the  mountain  south  of  the  great  gorge  of  the  Jermuk,  and  the  celebrated  hot  en  a  mi 
baths  of  another  Hammath  are  below  on  the  bank  of  the  river.  The  fountains  ^^^^ 
are  of  immense  size,  and  the  entire  locality  extremely  interesting  and  wild. 
Until  quite  recently,  the  Christians  of  Nazareth  held  a  grand  fair  at  those 
batha,  and  they  still  speak  in  raptures  of  the  happy  times  they  used  to  enjoy 
there,  and  curse  these  Arab  wolves  who  now  prowl  about,  and  render  it  utterly 
impossible  to  hold  their  joyous  festa. 

The  great  highway  from  the  west  into  Perea,  Decapolis,  and  the  distant  Bridges. 
east,  passed  the  Jordan  at  this  bridge  to  which  we  are  coming,  now  called 
J  isr  el  Kfin&tur,  in  reference  to  the  many  high  arches  on  which  it  rested.  Jiar  ei 
They  appear  to  have  been  ten,  but  are  aJl  so  broken  and  choked  up  with  i^^"^*^ 
riil>bi8h  that  one  cannot  be  quite  certain  as  to  the  number.  The  ford  below 
it  would  be  excellent  were  it  not  for  the  fragments  of  the  bridge  which  strew 
tlie  bottom.  The  river  is  about  three  hundred  feet  broad,  and  it  is  not  more 
than  three  feet  deep,  except  in  early  spring.  The  only  bridge  still  in  repair 
IB  Jiar  el  Mfijamia,  about  seven  miles  below  the  lake.  I  spent  a  night  and  Jisr  «i 
day  there  last  spring  with  'Akil  'Aga,  and  then  followed  the  west  bank  of  the  ^^"^^^ 
Jordan  to  this  point  The  junction  of  the  Jermuk  is  in  a  rough,  rocky 
cliannel,  about  a  mile  north  of  the  Miijamia,  and  it  is  also  spanned  by  a 
strong  stone  bridge.  Further  up  the  river  is  a  ruined  site  called  Dalhamia,  or  DaihamiA 
Dalmamia.  One  could  make  Dalmanutha  out  of  this  word,  if  the  geography 
of  the  Kew  Testament  would  admit  the  location  here  of  that  place,  to 
wliich  our  Lord  came  on  his  return  from  Csraarea  Philippi  (Banias)  "  through 
the  midst  of  the  coasts  of  DecapoUs.*'  ^  This  journey  of  our  Saviour  appears  to 
have  been  unusually  extended  and  very  circuitous.  Departing  from  Tyre  and 
Si  (ion,  be  came  to  this  lake,  not  by  the  direct  route,  but,  going  first  to  Banias, 
he  then  made  a  circuit  through  the  region  of  Decapolis,  on  the  east  of  the 
Like  and  the  Jordan.  Now,  if  he  visited  Jerash,  Pella,  Gadara,  and  Hippos, 
he  migiit  return  by  this  Dalhamia  on  his  way  home,  or  might  come  hither  by 
boat,  as  Mark  states.  It  must  be  remembered,  however,  that  Matthew  says 
JeAUs  ^*  came  into  the  coasts  of  Magdald"  ^  after  the  very  same  miracle  men- 
ti(>Ded  by  Mark,  just  before  he  came  to  Dalmanutha;  and  this  want  of  cor- 
respondence (for  it  is  not  a  contradiction)  between  the  two  records  my 
geographical  knowledge  does  not  enable  me  to  clear  up.  It  is  generally 
suppOM^  that  the  name  in  Mark  is  an  error,  and  ought  to  be  corrected  into 
Magdala.  This  solution  I  do  not  accept  It  is  certain  that  but  a  very  few 
|H>int8  in  this  long  journey  are  mentioned  by  any  of  the  evangelists,  and 
Jcjitis  may  well  have  gone  to  both  Magdala  and  Dalmanutha ;  and  since  he 
muKt  have  passed  very  near  to  this  Dalhamia  (as  it  is  now  called),  it  is  not 
unlikely  that  he  visited  it.  At  any  rate,  there  is  abundant  room  in  the 
or>untry,  and  in  the  narratives,  for  a  Dalmanutha,  and  I  see  no  good  reason 
f(.r   supposing  that  Mark  has  fallen  into  a  geographical  error.     If  this 
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rkKt     Dalhamia  is  not  it,  I  confidently  expect  that  some  other  more  fortanst( 
"•       explorer  will  ere  long  reveal  the  true  site.    Let  us  wait  patiently.    Even 
extension  of  our  knowledge  in  this  department  lessens  the  number  of  topo- 
graphical obscurities,  and  in  time  all  will  be  cleared  away. 

windinss      How  Strangely  the  Jordan  winds  about,  as  if  reluctant  to  leave  its  mother 

of  Jordmi.  f^p  ^^q  j^^^^  downward  race  to  the  Sea  of  Death !  On  coming  oat  cf  tk 
lake  it  first  runs  northward,  then  west,  south-west,  and  finaUy  soutii,  aoJ  xi 
within  a  mile.  Ilere  at  the  bridge  its  course  is  south,  but  it  soon  deparn 
from  this  western  side  of  the  plain,  and  makes  a  long  detour  to  the  east,  i&i 
thus  it  continues  meandering  about  in  the  most  eccentric  fashion,  often  dartic: 
along  rocky  rapids,  or  leaping  down  noisy  cataracts,  as  if  in  sport,  and  thti 
stealing  silently  away  in  some  new  direction,  beneath  overhanging  willows  is-i 
thick  sycamores.  On  tlie  whole,  one  is  very  much  amused  with  its  behavioo?. 
and  quite  satisfied  that  the  Jordan  should  be  as  peculiar  in  its  character  t$  ii 
is  unique  in  its  history.  Its  manifold  windings  and  doublings,  with  ill  t)k 
green  islets  enclosed,  are  accurately  laid  down  in  Captain  Lynches  map,  sob? 
as  I  have  followed  the  course  of  the  river.  There  must  have  been  far  nx--^ 
water  when  he  passed  down  it  than  there  is  now,  or  it  would  have  ban 
impossible  to  get  the  boats  through  the  rocks  in  safety.  To  judge  from  tS 
pictures  we  have  of  that  expedition,  the  act  of  shooting  these  n^^ 
must  have  been  sufficiently  perilous,  even  under  the  most  favourable  circiic.- 
stances. 

Abadiyeh.  About  three  miles  lower  down  is  a  large  village,  on  a  singtiljur  tell  nesrtL 
river.  It  is  called  Abadiyeh,  and  the  surrounding  lands  are  well  cultirat^i 
South  of  that  the  entire  valley  of  the  Jordan  is  abandoned  to  the  Bedavi- 
and  there  is  not  an  inhabited  village  until  you  reach  Jericho.  Beyond  tbt^ 
nearest  hills  on  our  left  is  a  deep  wady  called  Fedj&s,  which  run^  finr  up  to  t^n 
north-west.    In  it  is  a  copious  fountain,  the  water  of  which  was  ancicr.' 

Aqueduct  carried  along  the  declivity  of  the  valley  in  an  aqueduct  which  bent  round  ft 
end  of  the  ridge  northward,  and  was  taken  to  the  old  city  of  Tiberias.  T^: 
can  see  the  remains  of  that  great  work  here  above  us  on  the  side  of  the  wnf^ 
tain.  Those  who  built  it  seem  not  to  have  been  acquainted  with  the  (trr.*. 
for  the  canal  was  frequently  led  into  the  heart  of  the  hill,  in  order  tn  r 
round  some  narrow  ravine.  I  have  not  seen  this  cunons  old  work  DOti<»J  i* 
any  traveller,  and  I  myself  passed  this  way  repeatedly  without  seeing  it  Tbr 
chief  design  of  it,  I  suppose,  was  to  irrigate  the  orchards  and  garden*  < ' 
Tarichea,  Emmaus,  and  Tiberias,  because  the  water  of  Fedj&s  is  not  jar* 
ticularly  good  to  drink,  and  the  inhabitants  on  this  shore  desire  no  hfWf 
water  than  that  of  the  lake  itself.  There  are  ruins  of  a  building  on  thf  ^:' 
side,  now  called  T&hdn  es  SCLkkar— that  is,  sugar-mill ;  and  it  seems  la  bi^ 
been  driven  by  water  from  the  canal.  It  is  not  impossible  that  sugar*cv- 
was  once  grown  on  this  part  of  the  Jordan  valley  (as  it  certainly  was  s^* '-' 
Jericho),  and  that  this  canal  was  made  to  serve  the  double  purpose  of  irht^' 
ing  the  sugar  plantations  and  of  driving  the  mills  to  crush  the  cane.    Tt^' 
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double  use  of  aqueducts  is  everywhere  made,  where  the  condition  of  the  ad-  ohaptvi 
acent  land  will  admit  it    Of  course  this  supposition  implies  that  the  canal  has    ^^' 
teen  in  use  in  comparatively  modem  times. 

We  have  now  an  easy  ride  of  an  hour  along  the  shore  to  the  celebrated  hot 
baths  of  Tiberias.  A  castle  once  crowned  this  eminence  on  the  left,  and  this  Old  woii 
>1d  wall  ran  from  its  base  across  the  ancient  bed  of  that  branch  of  the  Jordan 
nrhich  ran  on  the  west  side  of  Tarichea.  This  wall  and  castle  would  entirely 
x)mmand  the  road  along  the  shore,  so  that  it  would  be  impossible  to  pass 
without  permission.  The  vxill  may  also  have  served  as  a  causeway  to  the  city 
nrhen  the  delta  on  which  it  stood  was  surrounded  by  water. 

This  place  on  our  left  is  now  called  Shiigsbab,  but  it  must  mark  the  site  of 
^nnabris  according  to  Joseph  us ;  for  the  Roman  army  encamped  at  it  was  in 
'till  view  of  Tiberias,  and  it  is  only  at  this  spot  (half  an  hour  down  the  lake 
Tom  the  baths)  that  this  could  have  been  true.  There  are  traces  of  old  build- 
ngs  hereabout,  and  the  name  is  sufficiently  outhmdish  to  have  come  down  from 
he  dark  ages. 

There  has  been  a  smart  shower  here,  while  at  Semak  the  ground  was  baked  Rain, 
lard,  and  the  grain  drooping  sadly.  The  same  was  true  on  a  former  occasion 
when  I  came  up  the  Jordan  valley.  The  ground  in  the  Ghor  was  like  a 
>arched  desert.  There  had  not  been  sufficient  rain  to  bring  up  the  grain,  and 
'  the  seed  sown  had  rotted  under  the  clod,"  while  here  at  Tiberias  the  whole 
:ountry  was  a  paradise  of  herbs  and  flowers.  And  thus  it  was  in  former 
;imes.  The  Lord  ''  caused  it  to  rain  upon  one  city,"  says  Amos,  and  '*  caused 
t  not  to  rain,  upon  another  city:  one  piece  was  rained  upon,  and  the  piece 
thereupon  it  rained  not  withered."  ^  It  was  literally  so  about  Semak  and 
Abadiyeh,  while  their  nearest  neighbours  were  rejoicing  in  abundant  showers. 
There  are  other  interesting  allusions  to  matters  in  agricultural  experience  in 
;his  passage  of  Amos.  "  I  have  withdrawn,"  says  God,  "the  rain  from  you, 
then  there  were  yet  three  months  to  the  harvest."  This  is  utterly  niinous  to 
he  hopes  of  the  farmer.  A  little  earlier  or  a  little  later  would  not  be  so  fatal, 
mt  drouth  three  months  lefare  harvest  is  entirely  destmctive.  In  the  eighth 
rcna  we  read,  "  So  two  or  three  cities  wandered  unto  one  city  to  drink  water : 
mt  they  were  not  satisfied," — a  fact  often  repeated  in  this  countiy.  No  longer 
tgo  than  last  autumn  it  had  its  exemplification  complete  in  Belad  B€.sharah, 
he  ancient  inheritance  of  NaphtalL 

Here  are  the  far-famed  baths.  They  are  often  mentioned  by  Josephus.  Baths  o# 
rho  says  they  were  a  little  distance  from  Tiberias,  in  a  village  called  ■"^»^'»* 
•>nnians.*  I  am  inclined  to  think  that  this  was  the  Hammath  given  to 
^aphtali ;  and  if  so,  then  Rakkath,  mentioned  in  connection  with  it,  may 
lave  been  the  ancestor  of  Rerak  at  the  outgoing  of  the  Jordan.  There  is  a 
)ertain  similarity  in  the  names  either  in  sound  or  in  signification.  Kerak 
tnd  Rakkath  ring  on  the  Arab  ear  alike ;  and  Emmaus  and  Ilammath  are 
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FART     but  different  inodificatk»8  of  the  word  from  which  Htmmain,  the  ume  f>« 
"•      warm  baths,  is  derived.    Tiberias  itself  may  occupy  the  site  of  Ouooen^t 
from  which  the  lake  derived  its  primitive  name,  as  it  now  gets  tint  ^i 
Tiberias  from  its  suooefwor.     We  throw  out   these  suppoaittoos  witbfRt 
vouching  for  their  truth,  or  attempting  to  establish  it     I  cannot  dou^v 
however,  but  that  there  was  a  city  near  Tiberias  &r  older  and  more  spteoo 
than  that  built  by  Herod.     The  granite  columns  mingled  among  the  ^*« 
visible  ruins  must  have  an  antiquity  much  higher  than  the  fint  centaiy  - - 
^ur  era.     I  suppose  the  city  of  Herod  occupied  the  same  situation  ts  tit 
present  town,  for  it  is  plainly  implied  in  many  notices  by  Josephus  that  it  v» 
at  a  considerable  distance  from  the  hot  baths,  while  these  ancient  wbx.^ 
extend  quite  down  to  them.    They  cannot,  therefore,  be  the  ruins  of  HenC^ 
city,  but  of  one  still  older  than  it.    Emmaus  {fllias  Hammath)  lay  chieflj  ^^^ 
of  the  baths,  and  its  walls  can  be  traced  out  without  any  doubt  or  difficiJ'. 
But  this  is  quite  enough  of  topography  for  once. 
The  water.     The  Water  of  these  springs  has  a  sulphureous  and  most  disagreeable  sl:^  I 
and  is  so  nauseous  that  it  cannot  be  dnmk,  and  is  not  used  iDteroally.  T 
baths,  however,  have  a  great  medicinal  reputation,  and  their  sanitary  vir 
are  believed  by  the  ignorant  to  be  almost  adequate  to  remove  all  the  il^' ' 
which  frail  flesh  is  heir.    The  accommodations  for  bathing  are  eveiythiog  ^ - 
satisfactory,  and  the  entire  establishment  is  filthy  and  offensive  in  th«  rt- 
treme ;  and  yet  it  is  always  crowded  with  the  lame,  the  halt,  the  wither 
and  the  leprous.     There  is  but  one  common  bathing  cistern,  where  t 
water  is  hot  enough  to  cook  an  egg,  and  it  is  always  crowded  with  patn;''- 
What  healthy  person  would  dare  to  bathe  in  such  a  cistern,  and  «' 
such  company  ?    Uow  they  can  endure  the  water  at  from  130°  to  HU   ' 
Fahrenheit  is  a  mystery.     I  once  had  the  bath  cleared,  and  maac  t 
experiment,  but  should  have  fainted  in  a  very  short  time  if  I  bad  ^' 
made  my  escape  from  it.    Little  by  little,  however,  they  get  used  to  it.  ^ ' 
some  delight  to  roll  about  in  it  by  the  hour,  happy  as  a  hippopotamus  i 
the  Nile. 
Tempera-       The  temperature  of  the  fountains  varies  in  different  years,  and  at  i\i<^\ 
^^         seasons  of  the  same  year.     According  to  my  thermometers,  it  has  ran^ 
within  the  last  twenty  years  from  136°  to  144°.    I  was  here  in  1833,  «^ 
Ibrahim  Pasha  was  erecting  these  buildings,  and  they  appeared  quite  pretty 
The  earthquake  which  destroyed  Tiberias  in  1837  did  no  injury  to  the  btt^ 
although  the  fountains  were  greatly  disturbed,  and  threw  out  more  water  ^ 
usual,  and  of  a  much  higher  temperature.     This  disturbance,  however,  ^ 
only  temporary,  for  when  I  came  here  about  a  month  after  the  eartbqoi^ 
they  had  settled  down  into  their  ordinary  condition. 
Are  these  hot  springs  ever  mentioned  in  the  Bible  7 
Bible  alia-     The  name  of  the  place  perhaps  is,  but  the  baths  themselves  are  not  sl!»^ 
■»•"•         to  either  in  the  Old  or  the  New  Testament.    There  is  a  curious  pssiaJJ^ 
Gen.  xxxvi  24,  which  I  suspect  refers  to  warm  mineral  springs  and  t*^ 
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le^licinal  virtues.  In  our  translation  it  reads  thus :  '^  Thie  was  that  Anah  oeApna 
hat  found  the  mules  in  the  wilderness,  as  he  fed  the  asses  of  Zibeon  his  ^^^"' 
ither."  The  Hebrew  word  yamim,  here  translated  mules,  means  waters; 
,nd  the  Vulgate  and  Arabic  translations  render  it  warm  footers;  which  ren- 
ering  Jerome  and  others  among  the  ancients  favoia*,  and  not  a  few  modern 
ritics  agree  with  them.  Of  one  thing  I  am  well  satisfied,— that  Anah  did  not 
nd  mules,  whatever  may  be  the  true  meaning  of  yamim.  And  since  such  hot 
>untaina  exist,  not  only  here,  but  in  Wady  Mendhour,  below  Oadara,  and  at 
^llirrhoe,  east  of  the  Dead  Sea,  it  is  quite  possible  that  Moses  may  have 
ecome  acquainted  with  them  when  in  that  region,  and  also  with  the  fact 
hat  Anah  had  first  discovered  them,  or  at  least  had  found  out  their  medicinal 
irtues,  and  brought  them  into  public  notice.  Perhaps  some  remarkable  cures 
pen  Jews  of  distinction  rendered  it  still  further  appropriate  for  Moses  to 
(ininiemorate  the  discovery  and  the  discoverer. 
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'oc  should  have  been  out  with  me  on  the  promontory  which  overhangs  the  Dayhrvax. 

ike,  to  see  the  day  break  along  the  eastern  mountains.    At  first  it  was  in- 

tvjiely  tlark,  but  by-and-by  it  began  to  soften  low  down  and  far  to  the  north. 

hen  Btiddenly  the  note  of  a  lark  rang  out,  silvery  and  joyous,  as  if  from  the 

3Ty  luidst  of  the  stars.    In  rapid  succession  bird  after  bird  rose  up,  hymning 

leir  early  matin,  until  the  whole  "marble  vault  of  heaven"  was  vocal  with 

ivUible  choristers.    One  by  one  the  stars  faded  out  before  the  growing  day, 

rid  every  moment  the  scene  shifted  and  changed  from  bright  to  brighter — 

om  glory  to  glory,  throwing  down  dark  shadows  from  the  eastern  cliffs  upon 

le  broad  bosom  of  Gennesaret.    At  length  the  first  rays  of  the  sun  gleamed 

1  the  snowy  head  of  Hermon,  revealing  deep  wrinkles,  which  the  storms  of  a 

loiisaiiii  generations  have  drawn  across  his  stem,  cold  brow.    It  was  the  very 

erfection  of  this  style  of  beauty,  nor  do  I  understand  how  any  one  can  call  it 

line.     Doubtless  time  and  season,  pleasant  company,  good  health,  and  cheer- 

il  s  t'irits,  add  immensely  to  the  efl'ect  of  such  a  scene.    In  the  glare  and  bun- 
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PAtf     ing  heat  of  midsammer,  s  weaiy  trayeller,  with  ejes  tnflamedt  might  &rt 
"•      nothing  to  admire ;  bat  I  have  never  thus  visited  it    To  me  GenneiaRt  ts  i 

interert     its  surroundings  are  ever  fair,  and  always  invested  with  nnparalided  intoa^. 

of  Genno-  He^Q  QUf  blessed  Lord  dwelt  with  men,  and  tau^t  the  way  of  life.   Here  h 

"*"  preached  in  a  ship,  slept  in  the  stonn,  walked  on  the  waves,  icbokeii  th^ 
winds,  and  calmed  the  sea.  Here  is  Magdala,  Capenuumi,  Choiszia, >rj 
Bethsaida,  with  its  desert  place,  where  five  thousand  hongiy  eoak  were  tri 
with  miraculoas  bread ;  and  Gteigesa,  where  devils  went  &t>m  men  to  srr- , 
and  both  together  into  the  sea.  Here  he  opened  his  moath,  and  taogfat,  v:j 
authority,  that  divine  sermon  on  the  mount;  and  on  one  of  these  al'-il 
summits  Moses  and  Elias,  in  shining  robes,  came  down  from  heaven  to  c  * 
verse  with  him  in  the  glory  of  his  transfiguration.  And  not  least,  from  u 
shore  he  selected  those  wonderful  men  who  were  to  erect  hb  kingdom.  &*  1 
carry  his  gospel  to  the  ends  of  the  earth.  Is  there  another  spot  on  the  g)  -^ 
that  can  compare  with  this  ? 

TiberUiL  John  is  the  only  evangelist  who  mentions  Tiberias ;  but  he  not  only  s^<i  i 
of  the  city,  but  calls  the  lake  by  this  name  more  than  once.^  May  we  ix^t  ^:  1 
in  this  an  incidental  corroboration  of  the  opinion  that  his  Ckwpel  wss  vr:t  i 
last  of  all,  and  toward  the  close  of  the  first  century,  and  for  those  who  bj  f  ii 
time  had  come  to  know  the  lake  most  familiarly  by  the  name  of  Tibenjs. 
This  supposition  becomes  the  roost  probable  when  we  remember  that  it  t;] 

Its  history,  quite  a  modem  town  when  our  Lord  frequented  this  region,  having  been  1  i 
and  named  by  Herod  about  the  time  of  his  advent  Seventy  years  sflenn:  i 
Josephus  found  it  an  important  city,  and  no  other  in  Galilee  is  ao  often  r- 
tioned  by  him.  Almost  every  other  city  was  destroyed  by  Tespo^iaD  ^ 
Titus,  but  this  was  spared,  and  rewarded  for  its  adherence  to  the  fUc  -  ^ 
by  being  made  the  capital  of  the  province.  John,  writing  many  yesis  i  < 
these  events,  would  naturally  mention  both  the  city  and  the  lake,  and  g1\  ■ ' 
latter  by  its  then  most  familiar  name,  Tiberias.  But  the  other  apostles  *^'  ^ 
before  these  events  had  taken  place,  and  therefore  do  not  speak  of  TiUf-^ 
at  ail 

Kot  cer-        Is  it  not  somewhat  strange  that  our  Saviour  never  entered  Tiberias  ? 

^"tid  b        "^^^^  ^^  ^^^  qoite  certain,  for  he  undoubtedly  visited  many  places  wbicb  '""^ 

Jesas.  not  mentioned  by  any  of  the  evangelists ;  and  if  the  tradition  reapecttoc ! ' 
site  of  the  present  old  church  has  any  foundation  in  fact,  he  did  actuallTci  ^ 
it,  and  even  after  his  resurrection.  It  is  my  opinion,  however,  that  he  n»  > ' 
came  to  Tiberias,  and  for  several  reasons,  which,  by  the  aid  of  Joeephttv  *' 
are  able  to  discover.  He  tells  us  that  Herod,  in  order  to  people  his  nev  ->i 
brought  many  strangers,  and  people  called  Galileans,  and  many  not  even  i^' 
men,  but  slaves.^  In  short,  Herod  gathered  up  all  classes,  and  com:*'  ^ 
them  to  settle  in  Tiberias.  This  was  not  a  population  with  which  our  1/-^ 
and  bis  disciples  would  choose  to  associate.    Josephus  further  states  ih^i  • 
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make  this  place  habitable  was  to  transgress  the  ancient  laws  of  tlie  Jews,  be-  ohaptii 
cause  "  many  sepulchres  were  here  to  be  taken  away  in  order  to  make  room  ^^^'^ 
for  the  city  of  Tiberias,  whereas  our  law  pronounces  that  such  persons  are 
unclean  fur  seven  days."  Jesus,  therefore,  cotUd  not  enter  this  city  without 
becoming  ceremonially  unclean,  and  we  know  that  both  he  and  his  disciples 
Bcnipuluusly  avoided  any  such  violation  of  the  law  of  Moses.  He  never  visited 
TifM^rias,  and  thus  the  silence  of  the  evangelists  in  regard  to  it  is  explained. 

T  his  piece  of  Iiistory  suggests  one  or  two  other  remarks.  It  is  nearly  certain  Tiberias 
that  Tiberias  was  built,  in  part  at  least,  upon  the  cemetery  of  a  neighbouring  ^^"'  ^"  ' 
city  then  in  ruins ;  for  without  such  a  city  whence  came  the  many  sepulchres 
sjHjken  of?  And  that  this  city  was  ancient,  and  long  since  deserted,  is  evi- 
dent fn>m  the  fact  that  these  sepulchres  had  no  owners  to  be  outraged  by  their 
demolition.  The  people  who  once  used  that  cemetery  had  totally  disappeared 
frcui  the  vicinity  before  Tiberias  was  erected.  We  may  also  determine  with 
certainty  that  this  former  city  was  south  of  the  present  one,  for  there  is  no 
place  for  it  on  the  north,  or  in  any  other  direction  but  south.  This  confirms 
the  idea  that  the  niins  between  Tiberias  and  the  baths  are  the  remains  of  a 
city  more  ancient  than  that  built  by  Uerod.  The  remark  of  Josephus  about 
the  sepulchres  also  shows  that  the  present  town  occupies  the  site  of 
11  erodes  city.  The  face  of  the  hill  on  which  the  northern  part  of  it  stauls 
in  covered  with  a  very  peculiar  kind  of  tombs,  and  apparently  ns  oil  as 
the  rock  itself.  Many  of  them  were  wholly  destroyed  when  the  wall  u^is  I'nilt^ 
fur  they  extend  under  it,  and  into  the  city  itself,  while  the  whole  hill  side 
north  and  north-tvcst  of  it  is  crowded  with  them— the  forsaken  graves  of 
an  extinct  city  and  race.  What  was  the  name  of  this  more  ancient  city  must  Ruintor 
ever  remain  a  matter  of  mere  conjecture.  It  was  many  times  larger  than  the  *"  »»«*«"* 
nioiierQ  town,  for  it  covered  the  plain  and  side  of  the  mountain  quite  down 
Ui  the  baths,  and  was  a  city  of  palaces,  and  temples,  and  splendid  edifices, 
ih  the  remains  abundantly  show.  Perhaps  it  was  Hammath  itself,  named 
!'i(Mii  the  hot  baths,  great  and  rich,  from  their  celebrity  in  olden  time, 
[^erhups  it  was  Chinneroth,  from  which  the  lake  took  its  most  ancient,  as  it 
I  as  derived  its  modem  name  from  its  successor.  Perhaps— but  it  is  idle  to 
1 1 1 1 1  tiply  suppositions  of  this  kind. 

J  t  would  be  tedious  to  enter  minutely  into  the  history  of  this  city  and  its  HberiM  a 
aried  fortunes ;  nor  is  this  necessary.  Relatid,  and  Burckhardt,  and  Robin-  f  *»*>*"'«*' 
.11,  and  Wilson,  and  Kitto  have  done  this  at  large.  Ever  since  the  destruc- 
.oil  of  Jenisalem,  it  has  been  chiefly  celebrated  in  connection  with  the  Jews, 
ml  was  for  a  long  time  the  chief  seat  of  rabbinical  learning.  It  is  still  one  of 
heir  four  holy  cities.  Among  the  Christians  it  also  early  rose  to  distinction, 
it<l  the  old  church,  built  upon  the  spot  where  our  Lord  gave  his  last  charge 
(>  I'ctcr,  is  a  choice  bit  of  ecclesiastical  antiquity.  Though  we  need  not 
ict^pt  this  age  or  origin,  still  I  am  not  so  sure  as  Dr.  Robinson  is,  that, 
i^uu>w  the  arch  of  its  vault  is  slightly  pointed,  its  '*  antiquity  must  neces- 
iriJy  be  limited  to  the  time  of  the  Crusaders  at  the  earliest*'    If  not  greatly 

26 
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FAST     mistaken,  I  nave  leen  suck  arehei  far  older  than  the  twelfth  ceuturj,    6i^ 
II.       the  entire  subject  of  the  arch  is  yet  to  be  properly  developed,  and  antil  thi« 
"  is  done  the  unlearned  must  not  be  too  poeitiTe.    Let  that  pass.     The  pr^e '. 

city  is  situated  on  the  shore,  at  the  north-east  comer  of  this  small  {dain.    Ti  < 
walls  enclose  an  irregular  parallelogram,  about  one  hundred  rods  finom  norJ'. 
to  south,  and  in  breadth  not  more  than  forty.    They  were  strengthened  bj  t^i 
round  towers  on  the  west,  five  on  the  nort^,  and  eight  on  the  aouth.    Tbtiv 
were  also  two  or  three  towers  along  the  shore  to  protect  the  city  from  att»^l: 
by  sea.    Not  much  more  than  one-half  of  this  small  area  is  occupied  by  buiii* 
ings  uf  any  kind,  and  the  north  end,  which  is  a  rocky  hill,  has  nothing  but  U« 
Tib<-rUtt—  ruins  of  the  old  palace.    The  earthquake  of  1837  prostrated  a  large  part  A 
^  ^^     the  walls,  and  they  have  not  yet  been  repaired,  and  perhaps  never  will  be 
There  is  no  town  in  Syria  so  utterly  filthy  as  Tiberias,  or  so  little  to  be  desin.- ! 
as  a  residence.    Being  sit  hundred  feet  below  the  level  of  the  ooeao,  »(• 
overhung  on  the  west  by  a  high  mountain,  which  effectually  ahnts  off  i'^: 
Mediterranean  breezes,  it  is  fearfully  hot  in  summer.    The  last  time  I  wa^ 
encamped  at  the  baths  the  thermometer  stood  at  100^  at  midni^hl^  aini  j 
steam  went  up  from  the  surface  of  the  lake  as  from  some  huge  smoulder.*.: 
volcano.    Of  course  it  swarms  with  all  sorts' of  vermin.    What  can  indujf 
human  beings  to  settle  down  in  such  a  place  ?    And  yet  some  two  tbousaiAl 
of  our  race  make  it  their  chosen  abode.    They  are  chiefly  Jews,  attnict«^J 
hither  either  to  cleanse  their  leprous  bodies  in  her  baths,  or  to  purify  thtt* 
unclean  spirits  by  contact  with  her  traditionary  and  ceremonial  hoUness. 
The  laka.       The  hike  itself  is  too  well  known  to  need  much  description.    It  is  an  inez*.- 
lar  ovaly  with  the  large  end  to  the  north.    I  cannot  make  it  more  than  four- 
siia.         teen  miles  long,  and  nine  wide  from  Mejdel  to  Wady  Semak.    It  is  about  /<.* 
Depre*-     h  ufidred  feet  lower  than  the  Mediterranean ;  and  this  great  depression  aoeoaut* 
■^^^         for  some  of  its  remarkable  phenomena.    Seen  from  any  point  of  the  surronnu- 
ing  heights  it  is  a  fine  sheet  of  water— a  burnished  mirror  set  in  a  frame- 
work of  rounded  hills  and  rugged  mountains,  which  rise  and  roU  back  war  i 
and  upward  to  where  Hermon  hangs  the  picture  against  the  blue  vault  I'f 
heaven. 
c«iiM  or        This  profound  basin  owes  its  origin,  I  suppose,  to  volcanic  agency  at  soicr 
depreir      remote  epoch  in  geological  chronology.    But  it  is  not  necessary  to  maintain  th^t 
the  whole  of  it  was  once  an  active  crater.    Perhaps  no  part  of  it  was,  though  )t 
is  surrounded  by  vast  regions  of  trap  rock.    It  mJay,  therefore,  have  been  a 
gigantic  crater,  with  waves  of  burning  lava  instead  of  water.    The  lake  is  f<fJ 
mainly  by  the  Jordan ;  but,  besides  this,  there  are  the  great  fountains  of  F^i>t:h, 
el  Mudowera,  'Ain  et  Tiny,  and  Tabiga;  and  in  winter  the  streams  from  Ms/\\fD» 
Haman,  er  R&biidiyeh,  'Amdd,  and  Leimttn,  from  the  west  and  north- wt«t ; 
and  Sulam,  Tellaiyeh,  Jermaiah,  Shiikaiyif,  and  Semak  on  the  east    Dorinj; 
BflTect  nf    the  raiuy  season  these  streams  pour  an  immense  amount  of  water  into  the 
'^^  lake,  and  raise  its  level  several  feet  above  its  present  mark.    The  dlect  ti 

seen  particularly  along  the  southern  end,  and  at  the  outlet  of  the  JoctJao. 
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?he  old  story,  told  by  Tacitus  and  others,  that  the  Jordan  flows  directly  oraptib 
hrougli  the  centre  without  mingling  with  the  lake,  has  no  other  foundation    *^^"- 
han  the  fancy  of  those  who  repeat  it.    The  water  is  sweet  and  wholesome, 
jid  the  fish  abundant  and  of  an  excellent  quality.    They  are,  however,  but 
ittle  troubled  by  either  hook,  net,  or  spear. 

By  the  way,  this  reminds  me  that  in  all  our  rambles  around  this  most  AbMnee  d 
iiiblical  of  lakes,  I  have  constantly  missed  two  pictuiies  with  which  it  has  ^*°*^  *"^ 
ver  been  associated  in  fancy's  tablet — the  little  ships  and  the  fishermen.  The 
ibKence  of  the  fonner  is  easily  explained.  The  few  semi-savage  Arabs  who 
low  frequent  this  shore  have  no  occasion  for  ships.  But  why  are  there  no 
itthers  about  Gennesaret  /  There  are  fish  enough  in  these  waters,  as  we  have 
requently  seen. 

Tlie  Aml«,  particularly  the  BedawSn  and  the  peasant,  have  an  invincible  Anb 
iread  and  repugnance  to  the  sea,  nor  can  they  be  tempted  to  trust  themselves  ^''•***  *' 
i(>oD  its  treacherous  bosom.  Some  of  their  favourite  proverbs  are  intended 
JO  express  this  national  aversion.  If  the  lake  were  covered  with  boats,  they 
MTuuld  travel  all  round  its  shores  on  the  slow- paced  camel  rather  than  sail 
lirectly  across  to  our  city.  As  there  is  no  demand  for  boats,  the  very  art  of 
l)uilding  them  is  lost  You  could  not  find  a  carpenter  on  this  whole  coast 
who  has  either  the  materials,  the  tools,  or  the  skill  to  construct  one,  or  even 
to  mend  it  if  broken.  Tbey  have  no  more  use  for  boats  than  for  well-made 
roads;  both  disappeared  together  when  the  Arabians  conquered  the  country, 
u)d  both  will  re-appear  together  as  soon  as  a  more  civilized  race  rises  to  power. 

The  cause  for  the  absence  of  fishermen  is  likewise  found  in  the  character  want  of 
md  habits  of  these  Arabs.  Tou  could  never  persuade  a  genuine  son  of  the  i»tienca. 
iJesert  to  sit  or  stand  all  day  holding  a  rod  over  the  water  with  a  string  and 
hook  at  the  end  of  it  If  you  put  it  into  his  hands  all  ready  baited,  you  would 
soon  hear  *'  Y&kta  'amrd/*  as  he  flung  the  whole  apparatus  in  the  lake.  Those 
who  dwell  in  the  cities  and  villages  along  the  coast  of  the  Mediterranean  have 
partially  departed  from  these  primitive  habits,  and  leamefl  from  Greeks  and 
Franks  the  piscatory  art;  but  even  they  have  no  enthusiasm  for  it.  Out  here 
it  is  held  in  utter  contempt 

Uuw  do  you  account  for  the  fact  that  so  many  of  the  apostles  were  chosen 
fruni  this  class  of  fishermen  7    It  could  not  have  been  accidental. 

Nothing  in  the  kingdom  of  Christ  is  accidental  or  the  result  of  caprice,  least  Apoitira, 
(if  all  the  vital  matter  of  its  first  teachers  and  founders.  There  was,  no  doubt,  7|!^ 
an  a«laptatii/n,  a  fitness  in  the  occupation  of  these  men  to  develop  just  those 
attributes  of  character  most  needed  in  the  apostolic  office.  There  are  various 
modes  of  fishing,  and  each  calculated  to  cultivate  and  strengthen  some  par- 
ticular moral  quality  of  great  importance  in  their  mission.  Thus  angling 
requires  patience,  and  great  perseverance  and  caution.  The  line  must  be  fine; 
the  hook  carefully  concealed  by  the  bait;  and  this,  too,  must  be  such  as  is 
suited  to  the  capacity  and  taste  of  the  fish  you  seek  to  catch.  A  mistake  in 
any  of  these  things  defeats  the  object    If  the  hook  is  too  big,  or  not  well 
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MMT     ooveredy— the  but  too  laige,  or  not  Adapted  to  the  taste,—  of  ooune  yon  uki 

'*«       noUiing,  or  bring  up  a  lueless  crab.    There  may  be  deceptive  uibbltfs  '-I 

^"^     nothing  more.    80,  ako,  the  line  must  not  alami  them,  nor  will  it  do  t*.*  ^i^- 1 

the  hook  in  impatiently.    And  the  man  must  not  put  Aimgeff  fomard ;    1 

should  not  be  seen  at  alL 

Bud  Oft      Then  there  is  fishiiig  with  the  hand-net.    This  is  beautiful  and  plctun^^ 

You  see  it  to  best  ad?ancage  along  the  coast  from  Beir&t  to  Sidun.    T\a  t  1 
is  in  shape  like  the  top  of  a  tent,  with  a  long  c6rd  fastened  to  the  apex.    T.^  1 
is  tied  to  his  arm,  and  the  net  so  folded  that,  when  it  is  thrown,  it  tf\]a  .>^ 
to  ita  utmost  circumference,  around  wluch  are  strung  lieads  of  lead  Ut  luaki*  : 
drop  suddenly  to  the  bottom.    Now,  see  the  actor :  half  bent,  and  moK  v 
half  naked,  he  keenly  watches  the  playful  surf,  and  there  be  spies  hi$  -^r 
tumbling  in  carelessly  toward  him.    Forward  he  leaps  to  meet  tt^     Away  j    i 
the  net,  expanding  as  it  flies,  and  its  leaded  ciraimference  strikes  the  l^'t 
ere  the  silly  fish  is  aware  that  its  meshes  have  closed  around  bioi.     By  the  a  . 
of  his  cord  the  fisherman  leisurely  draws  up  the  net,  and  the  fish  with  it.    1 
requires  a  keen  eye,  an  active  frame,  and  great  skill  in  throwing  the  not.   ii. 
too,  must  be  patient,  watcliful,  wide  awake,  and  prompt  to  seize  the  cv.:^ 
moment  to  throw. 

Drag-net      Then  there  is  the  great  drag-net,  the  working  of  which  teaches  the  valu-.  ' 
united  effort    Some  must  row  the  boat,  some  cast  out  the  net,  some  on  U 
shore  pidl  the  rope  with  all  their  strength,  others  tlm)w  stones  and  l>fat  t. . 
water  round  the  ends,  to  frighten  the  fish  from  escaping  there;  and  a>  •« 
approaches  the  shore,  eveiy  one  is  active  in  holding  up  the  edges,  diamine  ' 
to  land,  and  seizing  the  fish.   This  is  that  net  which  "  gathered  of  every  kin: . 
and,  when  drawn  to  the  shore,  the  fishermen  sit  down  and  "  gather  tht* ::  ■  > 
into  vessels,  but  cast  the  bad  away."^   I  have  watched  this  operati<»u  lh^M.. 
out  a  hundred  times  along  the  shore  of  the  Mediterranean. 

B«ir-net  Again  there  is  the  bag-net  and  basket-net,  of  various  kinds,  which  an  5 
constructed  and  worked  as  to  enclose  the  fish  out  in  deep  water.  I  have  «€.-' 
them  of  almost  every  conceivable  size  and  pattern.  It  was  with  some  out  • ' 
this  sort,  I  suppose,  that  Simon  had  toiled  all  night  without  catching  anytii.:>. 
but  which,  when  let  down  at  the  command  of  Jesus,  enclosed  so  great  a  nmlL 
tude  that  the  net  broke,  and  they  filled  two  ships  with  the  fish  until  iIk  . 

Nieht-      began  to  sink.^    Peter  here  speaks  of  toiling  all  night;  and  there  are  cirnaiu 

SttiiiiiK.  kinds  of  fishing  always  carried  on  at  night  It  is  a  beautiful  sight  Utth 
blazing  torch,  the  boat  glides  over  the  flashing  sea,  and  the  men  stand  ga/it  ^ 
keenly  into  it  until  their  prey  is  sighted,  when,  quick  as  lightning,  thcj  Aau 
their  net  or  fly  their  spear;  and  often  you  see  the  tired  fishermen  Cumesullfm) 
into  harbour  in* the  morning,  having  toiled  all  night  in  vain.  Indeed,  ev(.r> 
kind  of  fishing  is  uncertain.  A  dozen  times  the  angler  jerks  out  a  h&kcd 
hook;  the  hand-net  closes  down  on  nothing;  the  drag-net  brings  in  onlywt'e^ii; 
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le    bag  oomes  up  empty.    Aud  then,  again,  every  throw  is  successful,  every  oiiaptkh 
et   i&  full— and  frequently  without  any  other  apparent  reason  than  that  of    *^^"- 
:in  >wing  it  on  the  right  side  of  the  ship  instead  of  the  left,  as  it  happened  to 
lie  tlisciples  here  at  Tiberias.^ 

It  is  wholly  unnecessary  to  apply  these  things  to  the  business  of  fishing  for 
len  in  the  great  seas  of  sin.  That  we  may  leave  to  the  commentator  and  the 
»rejicher.  No  one  occupation  of  humble  life--not  even  that  of  the  shepherd — 
:>  Uh  into  exercise  and  develops  so  many  of  the  elements  necessary  for  the  office 
•f  a  leligious  teacher  as  this  of  fishing. 

A  re  we  to  understand  from  John  xzL  7  that  Peter  was  actually  naked  ? 

Not  necessarily  so.    Here,  in  this  hot  climate,  however,  it  is  common  to  fish 
villi  nothing  but  a  sort  of  shawl  or  napkin  tied  round  the  waist.    The  fisher*s  The 
:t  .at  which  he  girt  about  him  was  the  short  ^abdyeh  which  they  now  wear,  and  ^^^^'* 
),\  Inch  they  very  often  lay  aside  while  fishing.    They  can  doff  and  don  it  in  a 
ii4)iiicnt.    When  worn,  it  is  girt  tight  about  the  loins  with  the  zunnar;  and 
L'otcr  did  this  when  hastening  to  meet  the  Lord. 

As  t()  *'  sliips  "  they  have  all  disappeared;  and  there  is  but  one  small  boat 

L>ti  tlie  lake,  and  this  is  generally  out  of  repair.    The  owner  has  been  here,  and 

t^ilil  the  servant  that  he  will  take  us  for  a  short  sail  this  evening.    We  will  go 

t. »  Mejdel,  aud  then  you  will  have  completed  the  entire  circuit  of  this  '^  sacred 
»t 

-IWfft,  What  a  charming  sail  on  Gennesaret  we  had  last  night !    I  would  not  Sttiirm 
li.ivc  missed  it  ft)r  any  consideration.  Genne- 

It  was  indeed  delightful,  especially  the  row  back  after  sunset,  while  twilight 

was  fa'iiiig  into  the  solemn  mysteries  of  night;  and  how  prettily  the  stars  came 

lit.  twinklin:^  so  sociably  at  us,  like  old  friends !    These  very  stars  thus  gazed 

\«  ith  their  lovin;  eyes  upon  Him  who  made  them,  when  he  sailed  over  this  same 

LiKc  eighteen  hundre<l  years  ago.    Mystery  of  mysteries  I    The  God-man,  the 

l>ivine  IiOg«'8,  by  whom  all  things  were  made  which  are  in  heaven  and  which 

iro  "II  earth,  did  actually  sail  over  this  identical  sea  in  a  boat,  and  by  night,  as 

t«  i*  have  dune;  and  not  stars  only,  but  angels  also  beheld  and  wondered,  and  still 

ti<»  ;j:aze,  and  ever  will,  ''desiring  earnestly  to  look  into  those  things."    This  is  rhr  nicar. 

ih.t  fancy,  but  fact;  and  shadowy  indeed  must  be  his  faith  in  whose  breast  n""*^**^ 

tf>e>e  sacred  sbnres  awaken  no  holier  emotions  than  such  as  spring  from  cora- 

in-ri  earth  and  ordinary  lakes.    He  must  be  of  those  who  have  eyes  but  see. 

t)  t.  e<ir>i  but  hour  not,  and  hearts  that  cannot  comprehend.    Shame  on  us  all, 

iluit  )^e  can  frcMpient  the  haunts  and  the  home  of  Him  who  came  from  heaven 

to  die  for  our  redemption  with  little  reverence  and  less  love.    We  woidd  not 

pit  u<i  for  apocryphal  relics  or  fabidous  caverns.    It  is  wise  and  well  to  refuse 

:ih  liornaiL^o  to  huch  cunning  fabrications.    But  surely  it  is  unnatural,  if  not 

iiiipir>us,  to  witlihold  or  restrain  those  emotions  which  the  scenes  we  are  con- 

tt  niplatiii;^  are  caculated  to  awaken,  which  they  loiU  inspire  in  every  mind 
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haring  faith  enough  to  invest  the  Gospel  narratives  with  reality  and  life. 
Depend  upon  it,  the  eye  that  looks  unmoved  on  these  shores  is  in  the  head  ol 
a  practical  infidel 

I  have  always  supposed  that  the  Gospel  narratives  would  he  more  interest- 
ing and  better  understood,  and  that  the  instructions  of  our  divine  Teacher 
would  fall  with  more  power  upon  the  heart,  in  the  places  where  they  were  fir»t 
delivered,  than  when  read  or  heard  on  the  other  side  of  the  world;  and  to  a 
limited  extent  I  find  this  to  be  tnie.  Still  there  is  a  sense  of  vagueness  which 
I  cannot  dissipate.  I  regret  this  the  more  because  it  is  so  different  from  what 
I  anticipated.  It  is  a  favourite  theory  of  mine,  that  every  true  book  has  s 
birth-day  and  a  home;  so  has  every  prophet  and  religious  teacher;  and  we  not 
only  have  a  right  to  subject  their  recorded  history  and  instructions  to  the  test 
of  time  and  place,  to  ascertain  their  authenticity  and  truthfulness,  but,  if  they 
are  genuine,  such  scrutiny  will  greatly  illustrate  and  emphasize  their  meaning. 
Nor  is  it  irreverent  to  apply  these  tests  to  the  life  and  teachings  of  Him  whc 
spoke  as  man  never  spoke — as  one  having  authority,  and  not  as  the  scribes. 
Can  we  not  do  something  toward  gathering  and  concentrating  the  scattered 
rays  of  light  which  the  wanderings  about  the  home  of  our  Lord  have  struck 
out? 

Perhaps;  at  any  rate  we  can  ^ry,  and  without  the  slightest  appreheuMoo 
that  the  record  may  prove  a  forgery.  Everything  will  be  found  in  most  |)er- 
fect  agreement  with  all  ascertained  facts  of  chronology,  topography,  and  history. 
The  references  to  time  are  not  very  numerous  or  significant,  but  they  agrt^e 
most  beautifully  with  the  assumed  age  of  our  Lord's  advent  When  thens  is 
occasion  to  allude  to  matters  in  which  this  idea  is  involved,  it  is  done  wiUi  tl)c 
utmost  simplicity  and  naturalness.  As  an  example—  one  of  many  equally  per- 
tinent—take the  demand  about  the  tribute-money,  and  the  answer  of  Jesu& 
**  Render  unto  Csesar  the  things  that  are  Caesar's."  We  have  examined  the 
'*  image  and  superscription"  of  this  Roman  penny  on  the  very  spot  where  the 
tax-gatherer  sat,  and  with  the  evidences  scattered  all  around  us  tliat  these 
lordly  Romans  were  actually  here.  History,  the  treasured  coin,  and  these 
prostrate  ruins,  unite  in  proving  that  the  teacher  Jesus,  the  cavilling  Pharisees, 
and  the  tax-gathering  Romans  were  all  here,  and  the  entire  incident  is  admir- 
ably illustrated  and  confirmed. 

The  references  to  topography  are  very  numerous,  and  entirely  s&tisfactoiy. 
We  need  only  mention  Nazareth,  and  Cana,  and  Capernaum,  and  CboiaziQ, 
and  Bethsaida,  and  the  regions  around  this  lake.  Everything  is  natural,  and 
in  accordance  with  ascertained  facts,  even  to  the  omission  of  this  city  of 
Tiberias  in  the  list  of  places  visited  by  our  Lord.  There  is  also  a  sort  of  verbal 
accuracy  at  times,  which  it  is  always  pleasant  to  meet  Thus  Jesus  is  said  to 
go  down  from  Cana  to  Capernaum:  and  we  now  know  that  the  latter  place  is 
not  only  the  lowest,  but  actually  six  hundred  feet  lower  than  the  Mediteri»neao 
Sea.  And  so,  also,  in  the  appeal  to  "  a  city  set  on  an  hill ;"  if  he  pointed  to 
Safed,  as  he  probably  did,  nothing  could  be  more  emphatia   This  town  is  seen 
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from  an  immense  distanoe,  and  cannot  be  hid.    And  if  not  Safed,  there  are  cbaptiii 
many  other  towns  all  about  the  region  where  the  remark  was  made,  and  a    ^^]^' 
reference  to  any  one  of  them  was  perfectly  natural  and  emphatic. 

The  allusions  to  manners  and  customs  are  still  more  numerous  than  those  Uannen. 
to  the  topography  of  the  land,  and  they  agree  most  perfectly  with  the  supposed 
age  of  the  world  and  character  of  the  people.  It  is  implied  in  almost  count- 
less ways  that  those  with  whom  our  Lord  associated  on  these  shores  were 
accustomed  to  out-door  life.  They  meet  on  the  mountain  to  hear  him  preach;  outdoor 
they  follow  him  into  a  desert  place  of  Bethsaida  to  be  fed;  they  spend  whole  **'^ 
days  there  without  any  apparent  provision  for  either  shelter,  sleep,  or  food  ; 
they  are  found  in  the  open  court  of  houses  or  on  the  shore  of  the  lake  at  all 
times,  etc,  etc.  Now  all  the  specifications  are  here,  just  as  they  should  be— 
the  mountain,  the  desert  place,  the  shore,  the  open  court,  the  climate  so  warm 
as  to  lead  the  people  into  the  open  air,  the  present  habits  of  the  people— 
everything  in  exact*  accord  with  the  Gospel  narratives.  The  inhabitants  not 
only  go  forth  into  the  country  as  represented  in  the  New  Testament,  but  they 
remain  there,  and  sleep  in  the  open  air,  if  occasion  require,  without  the  slight- 
est inconvenience.  Again  the  incidental  mention  of  women  and  children  in  Crowds— 
the  great  assemblies  gathered  around  Jesus  is  true  to  Oriental  life,  strange  ][^,^^|"t,. 
M  it  may  appear  to  those  who  read  so  much  about /emo^  seclusion  in  the  East,  drea 
In  the  great  gatherings  of  this  day,  at  funerals,  weddings,  festas,  and  fairs, 
wnmen  and  children  often  constitute  the  larger  portion  of  the  assemblies.  I 
liave  seen  hundreds  of  these  gatherings  in  the  open  air ;  and  should  a  prophet  Attrme- 
now  arise  with  a  tithe  of  the  celebrity  of  Jesus  of  Nazareth,  there  would  """•^"* 
quickly  be  immense  assemblies  about  him  ''from  Galilee,  and  from  Decapolis, 
and  from  Jerusalem,  and  from  Judea,  and  from  beyond  Jordan."  Bad,  and 
stupid,  and  ignorant,  and  worldly  as  the  people  are,  their  attention  would  be 
instantly  arrested  by  the  voice  of  a  prophet,  and  they  would  flock  from  all 
parts  to  see,  hear,  and  be  healed.  There  is  an  irresistible  bias  in  Orientals  of 
all  religions  to  run  alter  the  mere  shadow  of  a  prophet  or  a  miracle-worker. 
A  grand  fraud  was  enacted  in  Lebanon  a  few  years  ago,  in  order  io  raise  the 
wind  to  build  a  church.  The  water  that  burst  out  while  the  workmen  were 
dt:rging  the  foundation,  it  was  published  abroad,  would  restore  the  blind  to 
sit;ht ;  and  quickly  multitudes  of  these  unfortunate  people,  from  all  parts  of 
Palestine  and  Syria,  and  even  ship-loads  from  Egypt,  hastened  to  the  spot,  to 
liathe  their  sore  or  sightless  eye-balls  in  the  wonder-working  water.  I  myself 
»iw  long  files  of  Uind  leading  the  blind,  marching  slowly  and  painfully  on 
toward  the  blessed  stream,  and  it  was  not  until  great  suffering  and  loss  that 
the  insane  multitude  could  be  restrained  from  making  the  worse  than  useless 
pilgrimage.  Such  are  Orientals  of  this  day ;  and  to  know  what  was  the 
character,  in  these  respects,  of  those  to  whom  Christ  preached,  we  need  only 
study  that  of  the  people  around  us.  In  nothing  does  the  East  of  this  day 
throw  more  light  upon  New  Testament  history  than  just  on  this  point,  and  ii 
is  certainly  one  of  much  importance.  • 
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I'ART         Instnictions  addressed  to  snch  a  people,  assembled  in  the  open  oountry  or 
"•       on  the  sea  side,  would  naturally,  almost  necessarily,  abound  in.il]u»trati(vtis 
drawn  from  country  life  and  from  surrounding  objects.    No  others  wonM  » 
seiie  upon  their  attention,  be  so  readily  comprehended,  or  so  tenaciously  re- 
membered.   Accordingly,  we  hear  the  divine  leacher  exclaim  at  Shechem. 
Oat  door    "  Lift  Up  your  eyes  to  the  fields,  already  white  to  the  harvest.    Praj  ye  the 
ii!i«gei>.    j^^^  ^f  ^^^  harvest  to  setid  forth  labourers  into  the  fields."    Thii^  too,  De 
speaks  of  the  vineyards;  of  the  good  branches  pureed;  of  the  dry  ones  gathered 
/or  the  fire;  of  the  jpenny-a-day  labourers  standing  in  the  market  waiting  to  bt 
hired,  and  of  their  receiving  their  wi^es  at  the  close  of  each  day.    Such  thin^^ 
as  these  we  now  see  constantly,  daily,  and  to  the  minutest  shade  of  vertd 
accuracy.    Again,  the  sparrows  that  chatter  on  every  man's  house  teach  lesscms 
of  filial  trust  in  the  providential  care  of  our  heavenly  Father ;  and  lilies,  more 
gloriously  arrayed  than  Solomon,  rebuke  undue  solicitude  as  to  where^nthal 
we  shall  be  clothed.    Then  we  have  the  leaven  and  its  lesson ;  the  mustard- 
seed,  with  its  prophetic  promise  to  the  Church ;  the  sower's  four  sorts  of  9<>il, 
and  their  diverse  results ;  the  good  seed,  and  the  t^res  of  the  enetny ;  \.\\f 
fig  tree,  with  its  promise  of  spring,  and  its  threatenings  to  the  fruitless.    <.>r. 
descending  from  the  land  to  the  lake,  we  have  the  fishermen,  their  ships,  their 
nets,  and  their  occupation,  so  suggestive  to  apostles  and  preachers,  who  mnsx 
he  li.vhers  of  men.    We  need  not  enlarge  this  list— every  reader  of  the  Kcw 
Tcstiuuent  can  add  to  it  from  his  own  recollection ;  but  it  is  important  t' 
remark,  that  all  these  allusions  are  perfectly  natural  and  appropriate  tf>  the 
country,  the  people,  the  Teacher,  the  age,  and  every  other  circumstance  men- 
tioned or  implied  in  the  evangelical  narratives.    We  have  the  originaU  still 
bcfure  us.    The  teachings  and  illustrations  of  our  Lord  would  have  be^n  out 
of  place  in  any  other  country  except  this,     lliey  could  not  have  been  utieffi 
aiiipvhere  else. 
Charncter      There  is  one  aspect  of  Christ's  character,  and  one  class  of  allusions  in  7jis 
wftiieJew.  public  teaching,  which  deserves  special  consideration.    Our  Lord  was  n^'^l 
emphatically  a  religious  teacher  and  reformer,  and,  of  course,  we  expect  t^  tin^ 
constant  reference  to  the  manners  and  morals,  the  superstitions  and  relign"» 
ceromonies  of  the  people  ;  and  so  there  is,  and  with  wonderful  correspondence 
to  the  existing  state  of  things  in  this  same  land.    Contemplate,  then,  the  roan 
Jesus,  the  Teacher,  the  Reformer,  as  he  stood  on  the  shores  of  this  lake 
eighteen  hundred  years  ago.    Who  and  what  he  was  to  the  men  of  that  a^  ^ 
lie  was  a  Jew.    But  what  was  it  to  be  an  ordinary  Jew  of  Nazareth  in  the 
year  thirty  of  our  era  1    In  very  many  respects  just  what  it  is  to  be  one  now 
in  this  Tiberias  or  in  Safcd— to  be  intensely  and  most  offensively  fanatical ; 
to  regard  one's  self  as  pre-eminently  holy,  the  special  favourite  of  God,  and  t« 
despise  all  others;  to  be  amazingly  superstitious;  to  hold  obstinately  and 
defend  fiercely  an  infinite  number  of  silly  traditions  and  puerile  fable:* ;  to 
frittcMiway  the  whole  life  and  power  of  religion  in  a  rigid  observance  of  tritiing 
ceremonies.    The  common  Jew  of  Tiberias  is  self-righteous,  proud,  ignorant 
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rude,  quarrelsome,  hypocritical,  dishonest,  selfish,  avaricious,  immoral ;  and  ohaptkb 
luch,  in  the  main,  were  his  ancestors  eighteen  centuries  ago.    We  know  this,    '^^"- 
not  so  much  from  the  New  Testament  as  from  Josephus,  that  special  pleader 
and  grand  apologist  for  his  nation. 

KoWy  here  is  a  problem  for  the  sceptic :  How  comes  it  that  there  is  nothing  jesoa 
cif  this  Jew  in  Jesus  ?  How  could  "  the  model  man  "—ay,  the  perfect  pattern  »"«"  *^*n 
for  all  ages  and  all  lands— how,  I  say,  could  he  grow,  develop,  and  ripen  in 
Nazareth?  Who  taught  him  the  maxims  of  the  Sermon  on  the  Mount! 
Whose  example  of  charity,  kindness,  and  compassion  did  he  copy  7  How  did 
he  alone,  of  all  Jews,  nay,  of  all  mankind,  conceive,  propound,  and  practise 
])erfectly,  a  purely  spiritual  religion  ?  That  he  did  all  this,  is  undeniable,  and 
it  is  for  those  who  find  in  Jesus  of  Nazareth  nothing  but  a  common  Jew  to 
cxjilain  the  wonderful  phenomenon. 

Again,  Jesus  grew  up  from  his  youth  to  manhood  among  a  people  intensely  uniike 
vtercenary.  This  vice  comipted  and  debased  every  relation  of  life.  Here,  **'•'"' 
a.:ain,  Josephus  not  only  agrees  with  the  writers  of  the  New  Testament,  but 
;^<  c'S  far  beyond  them.  We  can  fill  up  the  outlines  of  his  picture  from  the 
c very-day  life  and  manners  of  the  people  about  us.  Everybody  trades,  specu- 
I  itcs,  cheats.  The  shepherd-boy  on  the  mountains  talks  of  piastres  from 
morning  till  night ;  so  does  the  muleteer  on  the  road,  the  farmer  in  the  field, 
the  artisan  in  his  shop,  the  merchant  in  his  magazine,  the  pasha  in  his  palace, 
the  kady  in  tlie  hall  of  judgment,  the  mullah  in  the  mosque,  the  monk,  the 
pricsit,  the  bishop— money,  money,  money !  the  desire  of  every  heart,  the  theme 
rtf  every  discourse,  the  end  of  every  aim.  Everything,  too,  is  bought  and  sold. 
Plach  prayer  has  its  price,  every  sin  its  tariff.  Nothing  for  nothing,  but  every- 
thing for  money— at  the  counter  of  the  merchant,  the  divan  of  the  judge,  the 
gate  of  the  palace,  the  altar  of  the  priest.  Now  our  Lord  was  an  Oriental, 
and  grew  up  among  just  such  a  people  ;  but  who  can  or  dare  say  that  there  is 
The  faintest  shadow  of  this  mercenary  spirit  in  h^  character  ?  With  uncon- 
trolled power  to  possess  all,  he  owned  nothing.  He  had  no  place  to  be  born 
in  but  another  man's  stable,  no  closet  to  pray  in  but  the  wilderness,  no  place 
to  die  but  on  the  cross  of  an  enemy,  and  no  grave  but  one  lent  by  a  friend. 
At  his  death  he  had  absolutely  nothing  to  bequeath  to  his  mother.  He  was 
ax  free  from  the  mercenary  spirit  as  though  he  had  belonged  to  a  world  where 
the  very  idea  of  property  was  unknown.  And  this  total  abstinence  from  all 
ownership  was  not  of  necessity,  hut  of  choice ;  and  I  say  there  is  nothing  like 
it,  nothing  that  approaches  it,  in  the  history  of  universal  man.  It  stands  out 
]>erfectly  and  divinely  original. 

And,  finally,  Jesus  was  the  founder  of  a  new  religion ;  and  the  desire  and  No  tem. 
effort  of  all  merely  human  minds  would  be  to  secure  its  acceptance  by  connect-  p®"'  ■*^ 
iri^  disciplesbip  with  personal  pleasure  or  temporal  advantage.    Milton  makes  for  hit 
t  ht  devil  say  to  Jesus, —  toiiowen 

**  ff  At  KTCftt  thinsrs  thoa  wonldat  arrive, 
Oct  rlcbcs  fliK,  get  wesltb,  and  treaaore  baap.** 
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PART     And  this  temptation  no  man  under  such  cimirostances  eTer  did  or  couJd  resists 
II*       But  Christ,  from  the  first,  took  this  position  above  the  human  race,  and  to  the 
end  retained  it  without  an  effort    He  divorces  his  gospel  from  any  alloj  of 
earth.    Money,  property,  and  all  they  represent  and  control,  have  nothing  to 
do  with  membership  in  his  society,  with  citizenship  in  his  kingdom.    The  very 
conception  of  the  idea  was  divine.    Not  only  is  it  not  human,  but  it  is  every 
whit  contrary  to  what  is  human.    He  could  not  have  borrowed  it,  for  he  was 
surrounded  by  those  who  were  not  able  to  comprehend  the  idea— no,  not  even 
the  apostles,  until  after  the  day  of  Pentecost.    As  to  the  multitude,  they 
sought  Jesus,  not  because  they  saw  the  miracles  and  were  convinced,  but 
because  they  ate  and  were  filled.    And  so  it  always  has  been,  and  ia  now,  in 
this  same  country.    In  this  matter  our  missionary  experience  is  roost  painfuL 
and  I  hope  somewhai  peculiar.     It  would  not  be  charitable— possibly  n'>: 
just— to  say  to  every  applicant,  You  seek  us,  not  because  you  have  examine*, 
our  doctrines  and  believe  them,  but  for  tlie  loaves  and  fishes  of  some  worMh 
advantage  which  you  hope  to  obtain ;  and  yet  it  is  difficult  for  me  at  this 
moment  to  recall  a  single  instance  in  which  this  was  not  the  Jirst  movin;; 
Mercenary  motive.    Nor  docs  this  apply  to  converts  to  Protestantism  merely,  but  to  all 
spirit  of     sects,  and  to  all  religious  changes  among  the  people.    Religion  is,  in  fact,  s 
lepeop  e.  ^p^j^g  ^j  property,  valued,  not  for  its  truth,  but  for  its  available  price  in  tht 
market.    And  thus  it  was  in  the  time  of  our  Saviour,  and  he  knew  it.     He 
kneuf  that  the  multitude  followed  him  for  the  loaves  and  fishes ;  that  thev 
sought  to  make  him  king  that  they  might  revel  in  ease,  luxury,  and  power ; 
that  they  crowded  about  him  to  be  healed  as  people  now  do  around  our  physi- 
cians;  that  one  called  him  master  to  obtain  a  decision  in  his  £Eivour  against  his 
brother  in  regard  to  the  estate,  as  many  join  the  missionaries  the  hietter  to 
press  their  claims  in  court.    The  determination  to  make  religion,  or  the  pro- 
fession of  it,  a  meritorious  act,  deserving  temporal  remuneration  or  pers«*nal 
favour,  is  almost  universal.    It  was  so  in  the  time  of  Christ.    According  to  the 
parable,  some  will  even  claim  admittance  into  heaven  because  they  had  entou 
and  drunk  in  his  presence;  and,  still  more  absurd,  because  he  had  taught  in 
their  streets.    Now,  however  ridiculous  such  pretensions  may  appear  to  men  in 
the  Western  World,  I  have  had  appplications  for  money  in  this  country,  ur^ 
earnestly,  and  even  angrily,  for  precisely  the  same  reasons.    Our  Lord  foundt^i 
the  parable,  even  to  its  external  drapery  and  costutHe,  not  on  fancy,  but  on 
unexaggerated  fact 
woridii-        How  utterly  loathsome  must  have  been  such  a  spirit  to  the  un  vorldly  heart  of 
neat  of  the  Jesus !  and  yet  it  was  ever  manifesting  itself  even  in  his  chosen  apt«tles.   H<.  re , 
apoft  M.    j^g^ju^  Christ  is  our  divine  example.    Hateful  as  was  this  earthly,  grovelling 
spirit,  yet  how  patiently  he  bears  with  it !    It  is  related  of  Dr.  Chalmers  titat 
a  certain  man  visited  him  several  times  as  a  religious  inquirer,  and  when  he 
imagined  that  he  had  awakened  sufficient  interest  in  his  behalf,  he  cautiou(l> 
let  out  the  fact  that  he  was  in  want  of  money;  but  no  sooner  wa«  his  object 
apparent  than  the  wrath  of  the  good  doctor  burst  out  in  a  furious  tempest,  and 
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he  aliDOflt  kicked  the  ineroenary  wretch  out  of  his  house.  If  the  doctor  had  ohaptkb 
been  a  missionary  in  this  countiy,  and  had  adopted  the  same  summary  mode  ^^^"' 
with  those  who  sought  his  presence  from  precisely  the  same  motives,  he  might 
just  as  well  have  remained  at  home  in  his  mother*s  nursery  for  all  the  good  he 
would  have  effected  here.  But  Christ  did  not  thus  dispose  of  the  matter.  lie 
treated  it  as  one,  and  only  one,  of  the  radical  corruptions  of  religion  which  it 
was  his  mission  to  reform ;  and  in  attempting  it  he  manifested  the  same  divine 
wisdom  and  forbearance  which  characterize  his  whole  course.  He  had  to  deal 
with  it,  even  to  the  day  of  his  death,  in  his  chosen  friends.  They  were  con- 
stantly thinking  of  the  temporal  kingdom,  and  of  seats  of  honour  and  power 
in  his  royal  divan.  Nor  need  we  start  and  stare  in  amazement,  as  at  some 
rare  and  monstrous  development  of  selfishness.  There  are  not  half  a  dozen 
men  in  Syria  who  do  not  believe,  or  at  least  feel^  that  the  assumption  of  the 
evangelical  costume,  for  example,  does,  iptofactOy  entitle  the  persons  to  share 
tiie  temporalities  of  those  by  whom  they  have  been  discipled.  This  is  neither 
((lander  nor  exaggeration,  and  in  numberless  cases  where  this  claim  was  denied 
even  in  tlie  kindest  possible  manner,  they  have  been  offended,  and  forsook  at 
once  both  the  teacher  and  the  gospel. 

I  have  sought  earnestly  and  painfully  for  the  cause  of  this  odious  clement  in  oriidn  of 
the  religious  character  of  Orientals.  Customs  so  deeply  rooted,  and  so  gene-  ****  •P'"'' 
ral,  and  yet  so  manifestly  base,  must  have  their  origin  in  powerful  influences 
acting  steadily  and  universally  upon  society.  Close  observation  and  long  re- 
flection lead  me  to  the  conclusion  that  there  are,  and  have  been  from  remote 
a;:eA,  several  oauscs,  all  tending  to  connect  religion  indissolubly  with  man's 
wolfish  interests  and  his  temporal  affairs.  They  may  all  be  traced,  perhaps,  to 
tlie  constitution  of  civil  society.  There  are  two  conditions  in  which  men 
must  seek  and  find  some  other  security  for  property,  liberty,  and  life,  than 
what  can  be  derived  from  government — wider  absolute  despotism  and  in  laio- 
frxs  anarchy.  Where  either  of  these  prevails,  man  instinctively  resorts  to  re- 
lt<;ion  (or  superstition)  for  an  asylum ;  and  not  in  vain.  Rarely  is  a  tyrant  so  Reiicinn  ■ 
daring  as  to  trample  under  foot  the  sanctions  and  safegimrds  of  firmly-rooted  ^^^^  \^ 
religious  rights ;  and  when  any  one  has  been  mad  enough  to  attempt  such  a 
violation,  it  has  generally  cost  him  his  life.  Even  unbridled  and  ferocious 
anarchy  is  held  in  restraint,  and  ultimately  subdued,  by  the  sanctities  and 
sanctions  of  religion.  Now,  the  East  has  very  generally  been  cursed  with  one 
or  other,  or  with  both  of  these  tyrannies,  and  is  at  this  hour.  Hence  the 
people  have  resorted,  and  do  resort,  to  Religion  for  a.ssistance  and  safety,  and 
have  designedly  made  her  spread  her  protecting  robes  over  the  entire  interests 
nf  society,  temporal  as  well  as  spiritual  They  have  at  length  come  to  regard 
it  mainly  as  a  means  to  obtain  and  maintain  the  safety  of  person  and  property ; 
and  tliat  religion  which  secures  to  it«  followers  the  greatest  amount  of  relief 
and  prosperity  is  the  best  Hence,  they  are  ready  to  embrace  a  new  faith  for 
a  few  piastres,  for  relief  from  a  trifling  tax,  or  for  any  other  earthly  advantage; 
and,  naturally  enough,  they  change  back  again  with  equal  facility  if  disap- 
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rxKT     poiiitcil,  or  if  octtcr  prospects  and  promises  solicit  them.    In  tliis  tliey  are 

"•       merely  making  that  use  of  religion  which  they  understand  and  tiiink  niost 

valuable ;  nor  do  they  feel  ashamed  of  thus  dealing  with  it    It  is  a  le^'timatc 

use  of  the  previous  commodity.    To  us,  who  have  always  lived  under  a  f  r'n 

of  government  where  our  tem^ioral  rights  and  privileges  have  been  guaniei 

by  law,  this  is  a  monstrous  perversion,  and  we  cannot  adequately  appn\-iate 

the  pressure  which  has  crowded  these  people  into  such  mercenary  ways. 

nih(:ton         It  is  a  fact,  that  to  this  hour  Religion  is  made  to  throw  her  shelter  an^und 

jhe  Kuar-   ^jj^j  separate  existence  and  the  temporal  rights  of  the  various  classes  and  tri'i-." 

civil  that  dwell  in  this  country.    They  depend  upon  it,  and  employ  it  witli«-ut 

TigbtK       scruple  on  all  occasions.    Even  European  influence  in  their  behalf  is  main!) 

based  upon  it,  and,  to  a  certain  extent,  increases  the  evil.    One  nation  pn  Ia-^j 

the  Maronites  If  cause  they  are  Papists ;  another  the  Greeks  a*  *ttc/i ;  a  ihir. 

the  Greek  Catholics  ;  a  fourth  the  Druses,  etc.,  through  the  whole  list    Th-l 

it  is  that  in  thus  dealing  with  those  tribes  they  do  but  avail  themselves  of  en- 

toms  inwrought  into  tiie  very  constitution  of  society  and  from  remute  ar.t 

quity.    I  know  not  when  to  date  their  beginning.    The  divinely  e8tabii^b'' 

Tetn|K)iai   economy  of  the  Hebrews  contained  this  element  largely  develoj>e<i.    T.i 

riiimnt  in  ij(j|,j.e\v  commonwealth  (or  church)  was  a  religious  corporation  which  giianif 

teed  to  every  faithful  member  of  it  extensive  worldly  advantages.     The  /''■•* 

of  its  promises  is  almost  wholly  temporal ;  and  if  we  glance  back  at  the  h> 

tory  of  this  land  from  Abraham  to  this  day,  we  shall  find  that  religion  has  l^ri 

inseparably  interwoven  with  the  secular  affairs  of  the  people.    This  im|K»rtant 

fact  accounts,  in  a  great  measure,  for  tlie  present  phenomena  in  regard  t"  i*. 

liy  a  process  sliort,  natural,  and  certain  to  be  adopted  by  corrupt  hun.. 

nature,  religion  has  been  matle  the  servant  of  man  s  mercenary  desires  a-  i 

evil  pas.sic»ns. 

ciiipoRition      This  miserable  and  fatal  jiervcrsion  Jesns  of  Nazareth  alone,  of  all  reli^i'  ♦ 

of  Jeaus.     teachers,  earnestly  and  honestly  attempted  to  thoroughly  correct     He  laid  t  r 

axe  to  the  root  of  this  old  and  corruj)t  tree.     He  revealed  a  pure  spiritual  re!  • 

gion,  and  established  a  kingdom  not  of  this  world;  but,  alas!  his  follnwrr* 

either  could  not  or  would  not  maintain  it    They  slid  quickly  down  from  !■  - 

high  position  into  bondage  to  the  beggarly  elements  of  this  world,  and  nolhiii:. 

apparently,  but  a  second  revehition  of  the  same  divine  power  can  lift  the  lt" 

]K*1  once  more  out  of  the  mire  of  this  pit  into  which  it  has  fallen.     IJc  wk 

Truth-  -who  came  into  the  world  to  bear  witness  to  the  tnUky  divinely  arcf'3' 

plisbcd  his  mission.    With  the  world  and  all  its  solicitations  and  coniprelu" 

sive  entanglements  beneath  his  feet,  he  tolerated  nothing  in  his  kingdom  b*  t 

tnUli.    This  cut  up  by  the  roots  the  vast  systems  of  dannish  and  state  rf'- 

(jfionsy  founded  on  fables,  and  upheld  by  falsehood,  force,  and  hypocrisy,    U  * 

spurned  witli  indignation  the  traditions  of  priests  and  the  cunning  a^ljnv 

melits  of  politicians,    lie  would  have  nothing  but  truth  for  doctrine,  nut  If  -^ 

but  honest  faitli  in  the  disciple.    To  understand  how  vast  the  number  of  m\K'' 

stitions,  lying  vanities,  idle  fancies,  vain  ceremonies,  abomiuablo  deceptiuns 
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aiul  foul  corruptions  wliich  had  overgrown  religion  io  his  day,  it  is  only  neces-  ohaptki* 
tary  to  examine  that  which  claims  to  be  religion  in  this  same  country  at  the    ^^^^'- 
present  mon)ent.    And  should  this  divine  Truth  again  visit  the  land,  with  fan 
in  hand,  he  would  scatter  to  the  four  winds,  from  the  great  threshing-floor  of 
his  indignation,  the  mountains  of  chaff  which  have  gathered  there  for  ages,  and 
he  wraild  hurl  the  thunderbolts  of  his  wrath  against  a  thousand  hypocritical 
<Icreivers  of  mankind.    Oh,  how  radical,  profound,  and  far-reaching  are  the 
simplest  laws  of  Christ,  and  how  prodigious  the  revolution  they  contemplate 
and  require!    '* Swear  not  at  all."    Why,  the  whole  Arab  race  must  quit  Kniesot 
t;\lking  altogether.    They  cannot  say  simply  Yea,  yea— Nay,  nay.     "Lie  not  ^-'"'*' 
one  to  another."    Impossible !  everything,  within,  without,  and  about  you,  is  a 
lie,    "Do  to  others  as  ye  would  that  they  should  do  to  you."    This  precept 
M>eni8  to  want  a  not  somewhere  or  other.    "Salute  no  man  by  the  way." 
Altsiird!  we  must  manufacture  compliments  as  fast  as  possible,  and  utter 
them  with  grace  and  gravity  to  friend  and  foe  alike.    But  why  multiply  any 
further  comparisons  and  contrasts  ?    The  subject  is  inexhaustible,  and  enuui;h 
has  been  said  or  hinted  to  prove  that  Jesus  did  not  borrow  the  lessons  he 
tau^lit.    They  are  not  from  man,  of  man,  nor  by  man,  but  they  are  of  (Jod, 

Shut  the  tent  door,  and  put  the  candle  out.side,  or  we  sliall  be  overwhelmed  Gnata. 
by  a  deluge  of  gnats.  This  is  one  of  the  plagues  of  this  filthy  city.  Once, 
when  encamped  on  this  very  spot,  they  cauie  in  such  incredible  swarms  as 
literally  to  cover  up  and  extingui.sh  the  candle.  In  five  minutes  their  dead 
carcasses  accumulated  on  the  top  so  as  to  put  it  out.  It  seemed  to  me  at  the 
time  that  Tiberias  might  be  rendered  absolutely  uninhabitable  by  this  insigni- 
ficant, almost  invisible  enemy.  Has  it  never  occurred  to  you  that  the  writers 
c»f  the  Bible  were  very  indifferent  to  those  sources  of  annoyance  which  travel- 
lers now  dwell  upon  with  such  vehement  and  pathetic  lamentation  ?  Gnats, 
fi>r  example,  are  only  mentioned  once,  and  then  not  as  an  annoyance,  but  to 
introduce  and  give  point  to  a  severe  rebuke  U])on  pharisaical  scrupulosity  :  "  Ye 
blind  guides,  which  strain  at  [or  <ml\  a  gnat,  and  swallow  a  camel."  ^  And  cer- 
tainly DO  compariaun  could  better  express  the  absiydity  and  hypocrisy  of  their 
conduct. 

As  another  instance  of  this  indifference  to  small  annoyances,  I  cannot  but 
think  just  now  of  the  fiea.  These  most  troublesome  creatures  are  only  men- 
tioned by  David  in  his  complaint  to  Saul :  "After  whom  dost  thou  pureiie  ? 
after  a  dead  dog,  after  a  fiea  7  For  the  king  of  Israel  is  come  out  to  seek  a 
Ilea,  aa  when  one  doth  hunt  a  partridge  in  the  mountains."^ 

Tnie;  but  the  reference  is  very  emphatic.     There  are  at  this  moment  The  fin 
inyriatls  of  men,  women,  and  childen,  chasing  these  nimble  creatures  through 
all  tlie  mysteries  and  hiding-places  of  their  manifold  garments.    Still,  it  is  re- 
markable that  such  an  omnipresent  source  of  vexation  should  nut  l)e  more  fre- 
qtiently  mentioned,  and  the  more  so,  as  in  this  matter  the  Bible  differs 

'  UAtt  xxiU.  !ii.  '  1  &iin.  xxir.  14,  and  xxvl.  2u. 
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The  centi' 
peue: 


OonkeyiL 


Tlie  mas- 
ter's crib. 


entirely  from  all  Oriental  writings.  The  Araba,  in  their  poetry,  fablea,  storiei, 
and  general  literature,  not  only  mention  the  flea,  but  with  every  poasible  tenu 
of  dislike  and  malediction.  The  Bcdawin,  though  filthy  to  a  proverb,  sikI 
patient  ad  nauseam  of  other  vermin,  have  the  greatest  dread  of  the  flea,  and 
whenever  they  appear  in  their  camp  they  break  up  and  remove  to  another.  In- 
deed, it  is  quite  in  the  power  of  fleas  to  compel  an  evacuation.  I  liAve  seen 
places  where  Arabs  had  been  encamped  literally  swarming  with  them,  u 
though  the  very  dust  had  turned  to  fleas.  One  could  not  stand  a  moment  un 
such  a  spot  without  having  his  legs  quite  black  with  them ;  and,  beyoud  a 
doubt,  if  a  person  were  bound  and  left  there,  he  would  soon  be  worried  t^* 
death.  An  Arab  proverb  informs  us  that  the  king  of  the  fleas  holds  his  oixut 
in  Tiberias.    It  is  fortunate  that  etiquette  does  not  oblige  us  to  frequent  it 

I  was  somewhat  startled  to  find  myself  this  morning  m  close  proxiraicy  t"  a 
moie  formidable  species  of  vermin  than  either  gnats  or  fleas.  While  seatt^ 
on  a  dilapidated  sepulclire,  an  immense  centipede  crawled  out  cautioasly,  aji't 
made  directly  for  my  hand,  which  I  quickly  gave,  and  with  it  a  smart  &^>n«. 
to  add  emphasis  to  the  salutation.  Are  these  ugly  creatures  really  dangtr- 
ous  ? 

I  am  surprised  to  find  them  stirring  so  early  in  the  spring,  though  Tiberi&t 
is  hot  enough  for  them  or  for  anything  else.  The  bite  of  the  centipede  is  if  t 
fatal,  but  is  said  to  be  extremely  painful,  and  veiy  slow  to  heal.  The  Arai>- 
say  that  it  strikes  its  fore  claws  into  the  flesh,  and  there  they  break  off  v*< 
remain,  thus  rendering  the  wound  more  troublesome.  I  never  saw  a  persoti 
bitten  by  them,  but  their  mere  appearance  makes  one*8  flesh  creep.  MTlnie 
the  locusts  were  passing  through  Abeth,  they  started  up  a  very  large  centip^i^ 
near  my  house,  and  I  was  greatly  amused  with  its  behaviour.  As  the  livin^ 
stream  rolled  over  it  without  cessation  for  a  moment,  it  became  perfect^ 
furious ;  bit  on  the  right  hand  and  the  left ;  writhed,  and  squirmed,  a.vi 
floundered  in  impotent  vrrath ;  and  was  finally  worried  to  death.  During  tin.' 
extraordinary  battle  its  look  was  almost  satanic. 

How  sweetly  the  day  draws  to  a  close  around  this  warm  and  delightful  W.f ' 
and  there  come  the  droves  of  cattle  and  donkeys  down  from  the  green  biu^ 
where  they  pasture !  I  have  seen  no  place  where  there  are  so  many,  or  •'• 
least  where  they  are  brought  home  together,  and  in  such  crowds.  Last  ni^Kt 
the  thought  stnick  me  as  they  were  entering  the  gate,  and  away  I  hume^ 
after  them,  to  see  whether  these  T Iberian  donkeys  were  as  wise  as  those  Isaiab 
mentions.  True  to  life,  no  sooner  had  we  got  within  the  walls,  than  the  drorr 
began  to  disperse.  Every  ox  knew  perfectly  well  his  owner,  his  house,  a&^ 
the  way  to  it ;  nor  did  he  get  bewildered  for  a  moment  in  the  mazes  of  tb&v 
narrow  and  crooked  alleys.  As  for  the  asses,  they  walked  straight  to  the  door, 
and  up  to  their  master's  ''crib,"  without  turning  to  bid  good- night  to  tbrr 
companions  of  the  field.  I  followed  one  company  clear  into  their  babitati<.«(i, 
and  saw  each  take  his  appropriate  manger,  and  begin  his  evening  meal  i>f  di? 
1*671.    Isaiah  says  in  all  this  they  were  wiser  than  their  owners,  who  neiibc] 
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knew  nor  considered,  but  forsook  the  Lord,  and  provoked  the  Holy  One  of  cbaptki 
Israel.*  *]^"- 

These  ''cribs'*  of  Isaiah  are,  I  suppose,  the  "mangers"  of  the  New  Testa- 
ment, in  one  of  which  the  infant  Redeemer  was  laid  ? 

It  is  so  understood  by  the  Arabs,  so  translated  in  their  Bible,  and  I  doubt 
not  correctly.  It  is  common  to  find  two  sides  of  the  one  room  where  the  native 
fanner  resides  with  his  cattle  fitted  up  with  these  mangers,  and  the  remainder 
elevated  about  two  feet  higher  for  the  accommodation  of  the  family.  The  Tiie  maa- 
mangers  are  built  of  small  stones  and  mortar,  in  the  shape  of  a  box,  or  rather  8^- 
of  a  kneading-trough ;  and,  when  cleaned  up  and  whitewashed,  as  they  often 
are  in  summer,  they  do  very  well  to  lay  little  babes  in.  Indeed,  our  own 
children  have  slept  in  them  in  our  rude  summer  retreats  on  the  mountains. 

As  to  the  donkey,  he  is  a  slandered  and  much  abused  animal.  He  is  poorly  Treatment 
fee',  hard  worked,  overloaded,  and  beaten  without  reason  or  mercy.  Their*'''**"*" 
saddles  are  so  ill-shaped,  so  hard,  and  so  ragged,  that  they  wound  the  back 
and  shoulders ;  and  the  rough  ropes  which  bind  on  the  burdens  lacerate  the 
tlesh  wherever  they  come  in  contact  with  it.  No  wonder,  therefore,  that  he 
has  a  gaunt  frame,  a  tottering  gait,  ears  which  slouch  heavily  round  his  head, 
and  a  stupid  and  woe-begone  stare  out  of  hopeless  eyes.  But  when  young  and 
unbroken,  they  are  as  lively  and  playful  as  kittens ;  and  when  well  fed,  the 
male  is,  without  exception,  the  most  pugnacious  brute  on  earth.  Dogs  full  of 
6  re  and  fight  as  Dandy  Dinmont's  varieties  of  pepper  will  yet  sometimes  be 
at  peace,  but  two  fat  male  donkeys  can  never  be  brought  together,  night  or 
day,  in  summer  or  in  winter,  without  instant  war. 


CHAPTER  XXVIII. 
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SoUtode  ofthelaJce. 

MastanL 

Locasta. 

M^deU  or  MairdAla. 

Turea  and  wlicat. 

Wady  UamftnL 


Horm  of  M&tttn. 

Kelt-  Keuna  and  Cana  of  Qalll<  e. 

Plain  of  Zebttiua 

The  BattanL 

Jotapnta. 

Nazareth. 

March  38th. 


It  is  six  hours  to  Nazareth,  but  as  there  is  nothing  of  special  interest  along  solitude  oi 
the  direct  route  by  Lubieh,  we  will  turn  northward  over  this  rocky  shore  to  i»»«**i^«- 
Mejdel.    The  path  commands  one  of  the  finest  views  of  the  lake  and  sur- 
roiiu(i]ng  scenery ;  and  when  the  water  was  covered  with  boats  and  ships,  and 
the  land  adorned  with  viUas,  orchards,  and  groves,  the  tout  eiiseinbU  must  have 
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PART  been  beautiful,  and  even  magnificent.  But  now,  how  solitaiy  and  aad !  Tlierf 
"•  is  something  oppressive  in  this  unbroken  silence ;  the  very  ducks  on  the  Ukc 
are  ^*  shockingly  tame ;"  and  the  stupid  fish  gather  in  crowds,  and  stare  \i\- 
into  one's  face  without  the  least  alarm.  Let  us  stop  and  look  at  them,  iX'i\- 
gregatdd  around  these  copious  tepid  and  nauseous  fountains  of  Fiiliyeh.  Tra- 
vellers call  them  *Ain  el  harideh— Cold  Fountains;  but  I  luive  not  beard  Uul 
name  applied  to  them  by  the  Arabs,  and  there  is  no  propriety  Id  it,  for  tiit; 
are  decidedly  warm.  Dr.  Robinson  says  that  the  great  road  from  the  8^>utL 
comes  down  to  the  shore  at  this  point,  along  this  Wady  'Ammas ;  bat,  if  tbu 
was  formerly  the  case,  it  is  nearly  deserted  now.  and  the  main  road  descei.  i 
Wady  Hamlkm.  I  myself  have  always  ascended  by  that  ravine,  nor  Lave  1 
ever  seen  any  one  pass  up  this  wady  of  Abu  el  Amiu&s. 

Rafni  at        These  circular  structures  about  FMfyeh  have  puzzled  all  travellers  who  h^Tt 

i'Hiiiyeh.  noticed  them.  They  are  ancient,  and  some  think  they  are  mined  baths ;  lut 
there  are  no  traces  of  any  of  the  necessary  accessories  to  such  establiaiuiieiitA. 
and  without  these  they  could  not  have  been  used  for  bathing.  They  do  tm.: 
appear  to  have  been  vaulted  over;  and  the  probability  is,  that  tbej  vsc'i 
erected,  liice  those  at  Ras  el  'Ain,  near  Tyre,  and  at  Kabereh,  to  elevate*  t!.: 
water  of  the  fountains  to  irrigate  this  little  vale  of  FiUiveh  and  to  drive  ti- 
mills  of  Mejdel.  An  inexhaustible  mill  stream  must  always  have  beett  ..' 
immense  importance  to  the  inhabitants  of  this  neighbourhood. 

wiidmus-     Is  this  wild  mustard  that  is  growing  so  luxuriantly  and  bUtfutoniing  -j 

***^         fragrantly  along  our  path  ? 

It  is ;  and  I  have  always  found  it  here  in  spring ;  and,  a  little  later  tha* 
this,  the  whole  surface  of  the  vale  will  be  gilded  over  with  its  yellow  flu^^tr^ 
I  have  seen  this  plant  on  the  rich  plain  of  Akk&r  as  tall  as  the  horse  slxhI  I 

MnflUrd-  rider.  It  has  occiurred  to  me  on  former  visits  that  the  mustard-tree  uf  t> 
parable  probably  grew  at  this  spot,  or  possibly  at  Tabiga,  near  Capeniauu.. 
for  the  water  in  both  is  somewhat  similar,  and  so  are  the  vegetable  pn)d(u 
tions.  To  furnish  an  adequate  basis  for  the  proverb,  it  is  necessary  to  ^t]f» 
pose  that  a  variety  of  it  was  cultivated  in  the  time  of  our  Saviour,  which  gT^« 
to  an  enormous  size,  and  shot  forth  lai-ge  branches,  so  that  the  fowls  of  the  m- 
could  lodge  in  the  branches  of  it^  It  may  have  been  perennial,  and  ha\i 
grown  to  a  considerable  tree,  and  there  are  traditions  in  the  country  of  su<.^ 
so  large  that  a  man  could  climb  into  them  ;  and  after  having  seen  red  ;^/7'>" 
bushes  grow  on,  year  after  year,  into  tall  shrubs,  and  the  castor  bean  line  tbi 
brooks  about  Damascus  like  the  willows  and  the  poplars,  I  can  readily  cns' ; 
tlie  existence  of  mustard-trees  large  enough  to  meet  all  the  demands  of  our 
Lord's  parable. 

Irby  and  Mangles,  going  from  the  south  end  of  the  Dead  Sea  to  Kenik, 
found  a  tree  in  great  abundance,  which  had  a  beny  growing  in  clusters  liJ^c 
currants,  and  with  the  colour  of  a  plum.    The  taste  was  pleasant,  thou^ 


tree 
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strongly  aiomatic,  and  donly  Tesembled  tiut  of  miuUrd ;  >nd,  if  taken  tn  os*rm 
ooiuid«nble  quantitj,  it  tuul  preciiel;  the  same  effecta  a>  miutanL     The  '"'|'- 


leave*  had  the  lame  pangent  QaTonr  aa  the  aeed,  although  not  so  strong, 
rbey  think  thin  U  the  tree  of  the  parable,  and  it  ma;  be  so.  The;  gin  no 
lame  to  this  remarkable  plant,  but  it  well  deseTrea  a  more  careful  and  acien- 
afic  examioation.  Ai  an;  rate,  I  should  not  be  surprised  to  find  in  some 
luch  localit;  a  mUMlard  plant  which,  when  grown,  "  is  the  greatest  among 
lerbt,  and  becometh  a  tree,  so  that  the  birds  of  the  ur  come  and  lodge  in  the 
jranchee  thereof."  I  once  discovered  a  veiitable  ealbage^ree  on  the  cliBa  of 
[>og  RiTer ;  and  man;  curiona  vegetable  anomalies  doubtless  renuuo  to  be 
letected  and  described. 

We  are  not  to  soppcae  that  the  mnstard-seed  Li  the  leasL  of  all  seeds  in  the  "  L«ut  or 
BoHd;  hot  it  was  the  smallest  which  the  husbandman  was  accustomed  to  ***^  " 
itfw;  and  the  "tree,"  when  full  grown,  was  larger  than  the  other  herbs  in  his 
[Arden.    To  press  the  liUral  meaning  of  the  temis  an;  further  would  be  a 
27 
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violation  of  one  of  the  plainest  canons  of  interpretation.  This  ample  size, 
with  branches  shooting  out  in  ail  directions,  yet  springing  fiom  the  yrtij 
smallest  beginning,  cootains,  as  I  suppose,  the  special  meaning  and  intentioQ 
of  the  parable.  It  is  in  this  sense  only  that  the  kingdom  of  heaven  is  like  s 
grain  of  mustard  seed.  Our  Saviour  did  not  select  it  because  of  any  inhereot 
qualities,  medicinal  or  otherwise,  which  belonged  to  ii.  True,  it  ia  pungent, 
and  penetrating^  and  fiery ^  and  tearchingf  and  must  be  bruieed  or  crtuked 
before  it  will  give  out  its  special  virtues ;  and  one  migbt  go  on  ennmenting 
such  qualities,  and  multiplying  analogies  between  these  properties  of  mustard 
and  certain  attributes  of  true  religion,  or  of  the  Chuieh,  or  of  the  individoal 
Christian ;  but  they  are  foreign  to  any  object  that  Jesus  had  in  view,  and 
must  therefore  be  altogether  fanciful.  Such  exposition  dilutes  the  sense,  and 
dissipates  the  force  and  point  of  his  sayings,  and  should  not  be  encouraged. 

Here,  on  the  side  of  this  mountain  above  Fiiltyeh,  I  had  my  first  introduc- 
tion, some  twenty  years  ago,  to  the  far-famed  locusts  of  the  East.    Noticing 

something  peculiar  on  the  hiU 
side,  I  rode  up  to  examine  it, 
when,  to  my  amazement,  t''-^ 
whale  surface  became  agitat^i, 
and  began  to  roll  dowu  th^  *l* 
diviig.  My  horse  was  so  t^rri 
fied  that  I  was  obliged  to  du^ 
mount  The  locusts  were  ven 
■niAMLoouiT.  young— not  yet   able    even  » 

jump;  they  had  the  shape,  however,  of  minute  grasshoppers.  Their  numbers 
seemed  infinite ;  and  in  their  haste  to  get  out  of  my  way,  they  literally  rolled 
over  and  over,  like  semi-fluid  mortar  an  inch  or  two  in  thickness.  M&oj 
years  after  this  I  became  better  acquainted  with  these  extraordinary  creatitnt 
in  Abeih  on  Lebanon. 

Early  in  the  spring  of  1845,  these  insects  appeared  in  considerable  numbeif 
along  the  sea-coast  and  on  the  lower  spurs  of  the  mountains.  They  did  no 
great  injury  at  the  time,  and,  having  laid  their  eggs,  immediately  disappeansij 
The  people,  familiar  with  their  habits,  looked  with  anxiety  to  the  time  vhei 
these  eggs  would  be  hatched  ;  nor  were  their  fears  groundless  or  exaggerated. 
For  several  days  previous  to  the  1st  of  June  we  had  heard  that  millions  d| 
young  locusts  were  on  their  march  up  the  valley  toward  our  village,  and  il 
length  I  was  told  that  they  had  reached  the  lower  part  of  it  Summoning  4 
the  people  I  could  collect,  we  went  to  meet  and  attack  them,  hoping  to  >to|| 
their  progress  altogether,  or,  at  least,  to  turn  aside  the  line  of  their  marci 
Never  shall  I  lose  the  impression  produced  by  the  first  view  of  them.  1 
often  passed  through  clouds  of  flging  locusts,  and  they  always  struck  w 
imagination  with  a  sort  of  vague  terror ;  but  these  we  now  confronted  w«i 
without  wings,  and  about  the  size  of  full-grown  grasshoppers,  which  t 
closely  resembled  in  appearance  and  behaviour.     But  their  number  ^ 
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astounding;  the  whole  faee  of  the  mountain  was  black  with  them.  On  they  ohaptwb 
came  like  a  living  deluge.  We  dug  trenches,  and  kindled  fires,  and  beat,  and  ^^^"'' 
burned  to  death  '<  heaps  upon  heaps ;"  but  the  effort  was  utterly  useless. 
Waye  after  wave  rolUd  up  the  mountain  side,  and  poured  over  rocks,  walls, 
ditches,  and  hedges— those  behind  covering  up  and  bridging  over  the  masses 
already  killed.  After  a  long  and  fatiguing  contest,  I  descended  the  mountain 
to  examine  the  depth  of  the  column ;  but  I  could  not  see  to  the  end  of  it. 
Wearied  with  my  hard  walk  over  this  living  delqgey  I  returned,  and  gave  over 
the  Tain  effort  to  stop  its  progress. 

Bj  the  next  morning  the  head  of  the  column  had  reached  my  garden,  and,  Gonteit 
hiring  eight  or  ten  people,  I  resolved  to  rescue  at  least  my  vegetables  and  JTj!^* 
9ower8.  During  this  day  we  succeeded,  by  fire  and  by  beating  them  off  the 
nrallB  with  brushes  and  branches,  in  keeping  our  little  garden  tolerably  clear  of 
them ;  but  it  was  perfectly  appalling  to  watch  this  animated  river  as  it  flowed 
^p  the  road,  and  ascended  the  lull  above  my  house.  At  length,  worn  out  with 
tnceasaot  skirmishing,  J  gave  up  the  battle.  Carrying  the  pots  into  the  par- 
lour, and  covering  up  what  else  I  could,  I  surrendered  the  remainder  to  the 
ronquerors.  For  four  days  they  continued  to  pass  on  toward  the  east,  and 
inally  only  a  few  stragglers  of  the  mighty  host  were  left  behind. 

In  every  stage  of  their  existence  these  locusts  give  a  most  impressive  view 
>f  the  power  of  Qod  to  punish  a  wicked  world.  Look  at  the  pioneers  of  the 
lost — those  flying  squadrons  that  appear  in  early  spring.  Watch  the  furious  Prodne- 
mpulse  for  the  propagation  of  their  devouring  progeny.  No  power  of  man  *^°°*^ 
ain  interrupt  it.  Millions  upon  millions,  with  most  fatal  industiy,  deposit 
heir  innumerable  eggs  in  the  field,  the  plain,  and  the  desert  This  done,  they 
ranish  like  morning  mist.  But  in  six  or  eight  weeks  the  very  dust  seems  to 
raken  into  life,  and  moulded  into  maggots,  begins  to  creep.  Soon  this 
animated  earth  becomes  minute  grasshoppers ;  and,  creeping  and  jumping  M 
'n  the  same  general  directum,  they  begin  their  destructive  march.  After  a 
ew  days  their  voracious  appetite  palls ;  they  become  sluggish,  and  fcut,  like 
be  silk-worms,  for  a  short  time.  Like  the  silk-worms,  too,  they  repeat  this 
lasting  f<mr  times  before  they  have  completed  their  transmutations  and  are 
icoonunodated  with  wings.  I  do  not  remember  to  have  seen  this  fact  in  their 
listory  noticed  by  any  naturalist  In  their  march  they  devour  every  green 
biDg,  and  with  wonderful  expedition.  A  large  rineyard  and  garden  adjoining 
aine  was  green  as  a  meadow  in  the  morning,  but  long  before  night  it  was 
laked  and  bare  as  a  newly-ploughed  field  or  dusty  road.  The  noise  made  in 
uarchlng  and  foraging  was  like  that  of  a  heavy  shower  on  a  distant  forest 

The  references  to  the  habits  and  behaviour  of  locusts  in  the  Bible  are  very  Seriptrrn 
.^liking  and  aocurate.    Joel  says,  *'  He  hath  laid  my  vine  waste,  and  barked  ^o^<»^ 
n  J  fig-tree :  he  hath  made  it  clean  bare,  and  cast  it  away ;  the  branches  there-  ^^^ 
4  are  made  white."  ^    These  locusts  at  once  strip  the  vines  of  every  leaf  and  !*^^ 
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r AKf     doflter  of  gimpes,  tnd  of  eyerj  green  twig.    I  slio  law  many  large  fig  octhirl  * 

"•       ^  dean  bare,"  not  a  leaf  remaining ;  and  as  the  bark  of  the  fig-tfee  tf  of  i 

iilveiy  whiteneaa,  the  whole  orchards,  thos  rifled  of  their  green  vefls,  spre^i 

abroad  their  branches  <'  made  white**  in  melancholy  nakedness  to  the  bcm.- 

ingsnn. 

*•  Cot  off       In  view  of  the  ntter  destmction  which  they  effecti  the  prophet  exdaimx 

^•^  our  «  Alas  for  the  day !  for  the  day  of  the  Lord  is  at  hand,  and  as  a  destmcti'-'^ 

*'**'        ftt>m  the  Almighty  shall  it  come.    Is  not  the  meat  cnt  off  before  oar  eya  f  ^' 

This  is  most  emphatically  true.    I  saw  under  my  own  eye  not  only  a  brsr 

vineyard  loaded  with  young  grapes,  but  whole  fields  of  com  disappear  as  if  15 

magic,  and  the  hope  of  the  husbandman  vanish  like  smoke. 

**Th6  Again,  *'  How  do  the  beasts  groan !  the  herds  of  cattle  are  perplexed,  b>> 

iMMtt^     cause  they  have  no  pasture;  yea,  the  flocks  of  sheep  are  made  desolate." - 

ffn«n.       f^y^^  ^  poetic,  but  true.    A  field  over  which  this  flood  of  desolation  has  r?I!e: 

shows  not  a  blade  for  even  a  goat  to  nip.    "  The  land  is  as  the  garden  ^i 

Eden  before  them,  and  behind  them  a  desolate  wilderness;  yea,  and  vk&Ua--  '■ 

shall acape  them.  Before  their  face  the  people  shall  be  much  pained  ;**  (bower 

phatically  true !)  "  all  faces  shall  gather  blackness.    They  shall  ran  like  mi<:htT 

men ;  they  shall  climb  the  wall  like  men  of  war ;  and  they  shall  march  ere r 

one  on  his  ways,  and  they  shall  not  break  their  ranks.'*'    When  the  h«a.J  ' 

the  mighty  column  came  in  contact  with  the  palace  of  the  Emeer  Asasti  ' 

Abeth,  they  did  not  take  the  trouble  to  wheel  round  the  comers,  but  dimhr^ 

the  wall  like  men  of  war,  and  marched  over  the  top  of  it ;  bo,  when  tXvt} 

reached  the  house  of  Dr.  Van  Dyck,  in  spite  of  all  his  efforts  to  prevent  it,  a 

living  stream  rolled  right  over  the  roof.    "  They  shall  run  to  and  fro  in  U^ 

dty ;  they  shall  mn  upon  the  wall ;  they  shall  dimb  up  upon  the  houses ; 

they  shall  enter  in  at  the  windows  like  a  thief.'*  ^    Every  touch  in  the  picta.*« 

is  to  the  life.    If  not  carefully  watched,  they  would  have  devoured  the  floveis 

which  were  carried  into  the  inner  rooms  in  pots. 

Ktbnin.        The  prophet  Kahum  says  that  the  locusts  "  camp  in  the  hedges  in  the  ct!  ( 

day ;  but  when  the  sun  ariseth  they  flee  away,  and  the  place  ia  not  knon 

niffht       where  they  are."^    Pazton  and  others  have  remarked  that  there  ia  much  d> 

tefora  uifl  Qjjifj  Jq  ^i^jg  passage ;  but  to  any  one  who  has  attentivdy  watched  the  habiu  <.' 

the  locust,  it  is  not  only  plain,  but  very  striking.    In  the  evenings,  as  soon  u 

the  air  became  cool,  at  Abelh  they  literally  camped  in  the  hedges  and  kusc 

stone  walls,  covering  them  over  like  a  swarm  of  bees  settled  on  a  bush.  That 

thty  remained  until  the  next  day's  sun  waxed  warm,  when  they  again  cio* 

roenced  their  march.    One  of  the  days  on  which  they  were  passing  was  quits 

cool,  and  the  locusts  scarcely  moved  at  all  from  their  camps,  and  maltitihJtfi 

remained  actually  stationary  until  the  next  moming.    Those  that  did  man^i 

crept  along  very  heavily,  as  if  cramped  and  stiff ;  but  in  a  hot  day  they  burned 

forward  in  a  very  eamest,  lively  manner.    It  is  an  aggravation  of  the  calac:.(| 

—  I 
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^  the  weather  continues  cool ;  for  then  they  prolong  their  stay,  and  do  far  more  oHAma 
amage.  When  the  hot  sun  beats  powerftilly  upon  them,  they  literally  "./fee  xxvni. 
way,  and  the  place  is  not  known  where  they  are."  This  is  true  even  in  regard 
)  those  which  have  not  wings.  One  wonders  where  they  have  all  gone  to. 
'esterday  the  whole  earth  seemed  to  he  creeping  and  jumping,— to-day  you 
CO  not  a  locust  And  the  disappearance  of  the  clouds  of  flying  locusts  is  still 
lore  sudden  and  complete. 

David  complains  that  he  was  "  tossed  up  and  down  as  the  locust"^    This  D*Tid 
eferenoe  is  to  the  flying  locust    I  have  had  frequent  opportunities  to  notice  '^^'^^ 
onr  these  squadrons  are  tossed  up  and  down,  and  whirled  round  and  round  dovn." 
y  the  ever-varying  currents  of  the  mountain  winds. 

Solomon  says,  '*  The  locusts  have  no  king,  yet  go  they  forth  all  of  them  by  Sfdomoa 
ands."  ^    Nothing  in  their  habits  is  more  striking  than  the  pertinacity  with 
rhich  they  all  pursue  the  same  line  of  march,  like  a  disciplined  army.    As 
hey  have  no  king,  they  must  be  influenced  by  some  common  instinct 

I  am  not  surprised  that  Pharaoh's  servants  remonstrated  against  his  folly  Pia«riie  of 
,nd  madness  when  they  heard  the  plague  of  locusts  announced.  "  Let  the  ^^^^^^^^ 
aen  go,"  said  they  to  their  proud  master,  "  that  they  may  serve  the  Lord 
heir  Qod :  knowest  thou  not  yet  that  Egypt  is  destroyed  F  And  when  they 
anie  they  were  very  griewmsy  for  they  covered  the  face  of  the  whole  earth,  so 
hat  the  land  was  darkened ;  and  they  ate  every  herb  of  the  land,  and  all  the 
ruit  of  the  trees,  and  there  remained  not  any  green  thing  in  the  trees,  or  in 
he  herbs  of  the  field."  Moses  declared  that  they  should  "  cover  the  face  of  the 
larth  so  that  one  cannot  be  able  to  see  the  earth."  ^  I  have  this  dreadful 
licture  indelibly  fixed  on  my  mind.  For  several  nights  after  they  came  to 
Vt)eih,  as  soon  as  I  closed  my  eyes  the  whole  earth  seemed  to  be  creeping  and 
umping,  nor  could  I  banish  the  ugly  image  from  my  brain. 

The  coming  of  locusts  is  a  sore  judgment  from  God.  "  If  I  command  the 
iKTusts  to  devour  the  land,"  says  the  Lord  to  Solomon.^  Yes,  it  Ib  the  com- 
iiaud  of  God  that  brings  these  insects  to  scourge  a  land  for  the  wickedness  of 
lie  inhabitants  thereof! 

Do  you  suppose  that  the  meat  of  John  the  Baptist  was  literally  "  locusts  Food  of 
ind  wild  honey  ?"»  £f*^* 

Why  not  ?  by  the  Arabs  they  are  eaten  to  this  day.  The  perfectly  trust- 
worthy Burckhardt  thus  speaks  on  this  subject :  "  AU  the  Bedawin  of  Arabia, 
md  the  inhabitants  of  towns  in  Kejd  and  Hedjaz,  are  accustomed  to  eat  lo- 
rusts."  ''  I  have  seen  at  Medina  and  Tayf  locust  shops,  where  these  animals 
(vere  sold  by  measure.  Li  Egypt  and  Nubia  they  are  only  eaten  by  the  poor- 
wt  beggars."  "  The  Arabs,  in  preparing  locusts,  as  an  article  of  food,  throw 
them  alive  into  boiling  water  with  which  a  good  deal  of  salt  has  been  mixed. 
After  a  few  minutes  they  are  taken  out  and  dried  in  the  sun ;  the  head,  feet, 
and  wings  are  then  torn  off ;  the  bodies  are  cleansed  from  the  salt  and  perfectly 
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PART     dried,  afler  which  prooMS  whole  sacks  are  filled  with  them  by  the  Bedawto 
"*       They  are  sometimes  eaten  boiled  in  butter,  and  they  often  contribute  mate- 
rials for  a  breakfast  when  spread  orer  unleavened  bread  mixed  with  butter." 
Thus  far  Burckhaidt    Locusts  are  not  eaten  in  Syria  by  any  bat  the  Bedavn 
on  the  extreme  frontiers,  and  it  is  always  spoken  of  as  a  rery  inferior  artick 
of  food,  and  regarded  by  most  with  disgust  and  loathing— tolerated  only  hjt*^ 
very  poorest  people.    John  the  Baptist,  however,  was  of  this  class,  either  fri«a 
necessity  or  dection.    He  also  dwelt  in  the  desert,  where  such  food  was  and  a 
still  used ;  and  the«^ore  the  text  states  the  simple  troth.  His  ordinary  ^  metf* 
was  dried  locusts— probably  fried  in  butter  and  mixed  with  honey,  as  is  si.! 
frequently  don&    The  honey,  too,  was  the  article  made  by  heu^  and  not  </tNs 
from  grapes,  nor  dates  firom  the  palm,  nor  anything  else  which  ingenious  coiu' 
mentators  have  invented.    Wild  honey  is  still  gathered  in  large  quantitiei 
from  trees  in  the  wilderness,  and  from  rocks  in  the  wadies,  just  where  t^ 
Baptist  sojourned,  and  where  he  came  preaching  the  baptism  of  repentance. 
The  locQit     Nor  did  John  transgress  the  law  of  Moses  by  thus  eating  locusts.    Dis^>^- 
ing  and  nauseous  as  this  food  appears  to  us,  the  Hebrews  in  the  wQdemeds- 
probably  in  Egypt  also— were  accustomed  to  use  it ;  and  in  Lev.  xL  22  it  is  dr 
clared  to  be  dean  in  all  its  varieties,  one  of  which  is  wrongly  called  heedi  ^- 
our  translation.    Ko  people  ever  eat  any  of  the  beetle  tribe,  so  £bu*  as  I  can  d» 
cover ;  and  there  can  be  no  reasonable  doubt  but  that  ioTam,  rendered  ier^v 
and  khargalf  grasshopper,  are  both  varieties  of  the  locust. 
Mqjdei,         Here  is  Mejdel,  seated  on  the  southern  margin  of  Qennesaret.     It  is  i 
or  Mag-     wretched  hamlet  of  a  dozen  low  huts  huddled  into  one,  and  the  whole  ready  1 1 
tumble  into  a  dismal  heap  of  black  basaltic  rubbish.    This  is  the  city  of  Ma.'i 
Magdalene,  out  of  whom  went  seven  devils,  and  it  seems  to  be  in  Tery  signr 
cant  keeping  with  the  only  incident  that  has  given  it  a  history.    Svil  spirits  4 
some  sort  must  possess  the  inhabitants,  for  they  are  about  the  worst  specus:^ 
in  the  country ;  and  yet  they  dwell  on  the  shore  of  this  silvery  lake,  and  Ti^- 
tivate  this  plain  of  Gennesaret,  which  Josephus  calls  the  "  ambition  of  nattue.* 
Plain  of        And  BO  it  well  may  be  called,  to  judge  from  this  krge  expanse  of  luxurir^S 
Genne.      barley  and  wheat.    Tbe  whole  plain  is  one  waving  field  of  grain,  without  be4^ 
ditch,  or  fence  of  any  kind  to  break  the  even  continuity. 

Turn  westward  here,  along  the  base  of  the  mountain,  and  in  half  an  hour«i 
shall  enter  the  great  gorge  of  Wady  Ham^m.  Let  me  call  your  attention  •'! 
Tares  and  these  '*  tares"  which  are  growing  among  the  barley.  The  grain  is  just  is  t^9 
proper  stage  of  development  to  illustrate  the  parabla  In  those  parts  vbett 
the  grain  has  headed  out,  they  have  done  the  same,  and  there  a  child  eae- 
not  mistake  them  for  wheat  or  barley ;  but  where  both  are  less  developed,  tr^ 
closest  scrutiny  will  often  fail  to  detect  them.  I  cannot  do  it  at  all  with  r« 
confidence.  Even  the  farmers,  who  in  this  country  generally  weed  their  fieU 
do  not  attempt  to  separate  the  one  from  the  other.  They  would  not  only  ti  r 
take  good  grain  for  them,  but  very  commonly  the  roots  of  the  two  axe  < 
iutertwmed  that  it  is  impossible  to  separate  them  without  plucking  up  bcU 


wrbeat 


Both,  theiefore,  mast  be  left  to  "grtm  together  until  the  timo  of  bar-  ohiptis 

The  common  At»bic  name  for  the  propwT 

tare  U  lomm,  ind  tbU,  I  presume,  is  usoctbf 

the  root  of  the  Qreek  n&me  taanion.  **"' 

The  tare  abounds  lU  over  the  East,  and 
is  a  great  oaiiBDce  to  the  fortner.  It 
resembles  tbe  American  cheat,  but  the 
Aead  does  not  droop  like  cheat,  nor  . 
does  it  bnnch  out  like  oats.  The  grun, 
also,  is  smaller,  and  is  smmged  along 
the  upper  part  of  tbe  stalk,  which 
stands  perfectly  erect.  The  latte  is 
bitt«r,  aud  when  eaten  eeparatel;,  or 
even  vhen  diffused  in  ordinal;  bread,  it 
causes  diziiness,  and  often  acts  as  a 
violent  emetic  Bam-door  foirls  also  , 
become  diz^  fivm  eating  it.  In  abort,  ( 
it  is  a  strong  soporific  poison,  and  must 
be  carefuUj  winnowed,  and  picked  out 
of  the  wheat,  grain  by  grain,  before  grind- 
ing,OTtheBourisnolhealtliy.  Ofcourse 
the  farmers  are  very  anxious  to  eiter- 
■ninate  it,  bnt  this  is  nearly  impossible.  . 
Indeed,  grain-growers  in  this  country  lie- 
lieve  that  in  very  wet  seasons,  and  in 
manby  ground,  the  wheat  iUelftumt 
to  tare*.  I  bare  made  diligent  inquiries 
on  this  point,  and  find  this  to  be  their  ' 
fixed  opinion.  Nor  is  this  a  modem 
notion,  or  one  confined  to  the  ignorant. 

It  is  as  old,  at  least,  as  the  time  of  liMamrumnn. 

our  Saviour,  and  is  met  with  Iwth  in  heathen  writers  and  in  the  expositions  of 
the  early  btben.  Still,  I  am  not  at  all  prepared  to  admit  its  truth  If  it 
could  be  proved,  ss  these  old  authors  assert,  that  tiianion  is  merely  a  de- 
generated wheat  or  bariey,  it  ftould  be  reasonable  to  allow  that  such  degenera- 
tion might  occur  in  a  soil  and  season  adapted  to  cause  it,  but  I  do  not  l>elieve 
the  fundamental  &ct  in  the  question.  Zowm  differs  so  essentially  from  wheat, 
that  it  will  take  the  very  strongest  evidence  to  eMablish  their  original  identity. 
Besides,  it  does  not  accord  with  the  general  law  of  degeneracy  that  it  is  com- 
pleted at  »nee,  and  by  a  single  process.  Such  changes  are  gradual,  and  require 
■ncccMfe  prodnctioD  and  reproduction,  each  adding  to  the  gradual  deleiiora- 
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PART  tioD,  before  sach  a  ndical  change  can  be  effected.  The  faimera,  liowe:ffer, 
"'  stoutly  maintun  that  they  **  sow  good  aeed  in  their  fielda,"  and  in  deao 
ground,  and  yet  that  the  whole  is  turned  to  tara  in  consequence  of  extraordi- 
nary rains  during  winter— that  is,  that  perfect  wheat  is  changed  to  perfect 
tares  by  one  single  process ;  and  further,  that  this  change  is  permcaunL 
These  extemporaneous  tares  ever  after  produce  tares,  and  tares  only,  nor  can 
you,  by  any  legerdemain,  reverse  the  process,  and  change  tcares  back  to  wheat 
If  this  be  true,  it  is  a  species  of  original  sin  in  the  vegeti^le  kingdom  every  way 
surprising. 
Tarei  rap-  But  how  aie  you  to  answer  a  farmer  who  takes  you  to  a  field  nearly  all  taie^ 
*^^hML  '  and  declares  that  he  there  sowed  dean  seed,  and  that  in  previous  years  be  al- 
ways reaped  good  harvests  of  pure  grain  7  Whence  the  present  crop  of  tares  ? 
he  asks,  and  so  do  you.  I  have  repeatedly  examined  such  fields  with  all  the 
care  in  my  power,  and  without  finding  an  answer.  It  would  be  easy  to  say,  ai 
in  the  parable, "  An  enemy  hath  done  this ;"  but,  though  I  have  read  in  authon 
who  never  resided  in  Palestine  that  bad  men  do  thus  injure  their  enemies,  I 
have  never  found  a  person  in  the  country  itself  who  had  either  known  or  heard 
of  such  an  act  It  is  certainly  remarkable  that  Arab  malice  has  never  adopted 
this  mode  of  injuring  its  victims;  but  the  fact  must  be  told— it  is  altogeUia 
unknown  at  the  present  day.  It  must  have  been  done,  however,  in  the  time 
of  our  Savioiv,  or  he  would  not  have  mentioned  it  in  his  parable.  At  all 
events,  the  farmers  of  this  day  will  not  admit  that  their  fields  have  thus  been 
filled  with  tares ;  and  I  believe  them.  We  must,  therefore,  find  some  other  sdu- 
tion  of  a  phenomenon  which  occurs  so  often  that  I  have  myself  had  fk^ecinent 
opportunities  to  verify  it  I  suppose  that  several  separate  causes  oonspiie  to 
bring  about  the  result  First,  very  wet  weather  in  winter  drtnvns  and  kilh 
wheat,  while  it  Lb  the  most  favourable  of  all  weather  for  tares.  In  a  good 
season  the  wheat  overgrows  and  chokes  the  tares,  but  in  a  wet  one  the  vev^ne 
is  true.  The  farmers  all  admit  this,  but  still  they  ask,  *'  Whence  the  4eed  of  the 
tares  )  we  sowed  ^  good  seed.' "  To  this  it  may  be  answered,  The  tai«  is  a 
very  light  grain,  easily  blown  about  by  the  wind;  that  a  thousand  little  birds 
are  ever  carrying  and  dropping  it  over  the  fields;  that  myriads  of  ants  an 
dragging  it  in  all  directions;  that  moles,  and  mice,  and  goats,  and  sheep,  and 
nearly  every  other  animal,  are  aiding  in  tliis  work  of  dispersion;  that  much  of 
the  tares  sheU  out  in  handling  the  grain  in  the  field;  that  a  large  part  of 
them  is  thrown  out  by  the  wind  at  the  threshing-floor,  which  is  always  in  tbe 
open  country;  that  the  heavy  rains,  which  often  deluge  the  country  in 
autumn,  carry  down  to  the  lower  levels  this  outcast  zoioanj  and  bow  them 
there;  and  these  are  precisely  the  spots  where  the  transmutation  is  said  is 
occur.  It  is  my  belief  that  in  these  and  in  similar  ways  the  tares  are  aetwxUy 
sown,  without  the  intervention  of  an  enemy,  and  their  presence  is  aocounted 
for  without  having  reoourse  to  this  incredible  doctrine  of  transmutation, 
wadj  Enough  about  tares.    We  are  just  entering  the  throat  of  this  tremendooi 

gorge.    It  is  called  Hamllm,fh)m  the  clouds  ofjE^«on<  which  "flock  to  their 


Uunam. 


indow"  in  Uwe  rocki.    Look  ip -nw  to  ttirt  diff  on  *e  left.    a.»r»«e-»»TW 
IjMJ  »  tbomMid  feet  higfa,  ad  •  I«S»  P«*  "  abwlntelr  parprndiailir    :'^'- 
l  ifl  peifmtcd  bj  k  mnltitEife  rf  <a»BiM,  toie*,  sd  n«nnr  p^M^^  "to 
bo«m  rwort  ot  robben  in  tran  ii»Ji    Tli»  walk  md  fbrtitieMuini  ^idi 
ait«d  iVf  caiwiM,  ml  Mcoded  tiion  agaiiut  attack,  sb  Mill  i-uiUc^ 
ber  are  dov  aUed  SUaet  Ibn  Xao,  bat  incieiiil;  cIib;  bnm  die  omm  /^ 
u-bela,  from  ft  riUige  co  tte  lop, » litde  bKk  from  die  prncTpte,  he  mm*  ■{ 
ibieb  are  omr  nuicd  Iibtd. 
'ae«phiu  hai  a  paptiic  de- 
criptioa  of   the   capture  of 

heae  caTM  by  Hetod    the  ^-.— «- 

;re»t    AUct  laritoi  eipedi-  T,^^ 

nta  to  expel  tbem had  failed,  &..,»«. 

ieletboseafilledwith«>)dicn  il 
lowD  thefaoeof  the  piecipitt,  ^ 
aid  landed  then  at  the  oi- 
mnot  of  the  csTena.  TIm  ' 
laa  a  mat  dating  exploit,  but  j 
t  succeeded,  ind  bj  fin  and  ] 
:i(Drd  the  lobbeis  were  t»- 1 
jicljextcnniDsled.  Jcaephiu  ; 

limself  aftenr»dIoTtifiedtli»  ' 

>lace,  in  pnpanlku  fci  tfae 
Romao  >ar,  bat  he  droea  not 

ippe«r  U>  have  made  anj  a*  ^uBurM^mmmit~ 

.fit. 

This  i*  tnlj  a  BMt  lorpraiiic  goise,  md  there  i*  nocinn^  .n  'Jim  .i^ji 
rhidi  lead*  the  tnTdkr  to  expect  wnck  pneipice& 

The  ooontiy  abuW  ii  jet «»««  deeeitfiil,  md  mie  j  in  -lie  ffr;  vi  .a  •f  l"  ^-  ^•" 
iwful  di&  befixe  he  if  awan  of  their  exiuenee.  I  now  jMam  in  i.n  i«m>  "^f^' 
-a vine  maoj  tinwe,  and  jet  eaa  aevn  get  thmn^  vtlumc  di.r)r,Fn(j  )«^n  vji 
igun  to  ^le,  admire,  and  alnoet  tbuddei;  But  »*.  iam  n.ii  i  iuii  av^^.t 
:o  tbe  top,  and  mmt  DO  loo^  loiter  heie^  See  dwM  pn>rttf{ujui  .i.^v.  -^r^ 
*  targe  at  a  meeting-bosM.*  They  hwe  tnnuiLed  ftv.m  :)inw  ly..:-.  ^-i)-'-, 
uid  nearij  block  np  the  «adj.  Soac  of  them  luse  £iiUn  b'ua  .  uKt  ^uum 
Chi*  road.  Dr.  Wihon  ii  airtakea  aa  to  thcH^'^f  t^m  ^n^^,  »it  4.11  xw 
ia  a  foootuD  of  ddicioga  water.  Mj  InC  aKenc  iWirvi^  ''.,i>  a.  i^./<,,4 
goTgC  bad  *U  the  taiaaaK<£  aTCritable  diacosery.  I  .uit  Mv.7  w»>i  J*  ,1, 
ai)d  waa  almott  wild  with  exdtewit. 

ThiBi«iiidccdafatigiiiBgMeeBt,hatae««eIu««;»n<v( -^aimK,.!  f.^ 
s  beaatifiil  pUia  ^nad*  owt  to  the  M«th  aoil  aeeCi  aait  '■aim-'V<i»->k^.  -:u 
must  be  the  Hone  of  HUUd. 

Tbe7aie,»iidthrtTiIlageatlfceBbaaeMth«jMe9i!iM-iu>Ma«,i«N#  >  • 
bAlf  an  hotu  henoe,  and  oar  path  Bc»  thn^  it,    in.  ^3mf**  ma  nhwa  «.« 
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PART     exaggerated  the  height  of  these  '^  Horns,*'  and  the  grandeur  of  the  proBpect  ton 
'*•       them;  yet  Dr.  Robinson,  who  makes  the  criticism,  scarcely  does  them  jiutke 
iiorni  of    Neither  the  Efoms  themselves,  nor  the  prospect  of  the  plain,  and  gorge,  ad 
ii&tttn.      mountain,  is  to  be  despised.  ' 

Kor  are  these  gigantic  hedges  of  cactus  which  surround  this  vHage  to  U 
passed  without  remark. 

They  are  very  large,  and  you  will  find  the  same  at  LCibieh,  three  miles  srutl 
of  us,  and  at  Sejera,  between  that  and  Tabor.  In  fact,  the  cactus  h«dcfi 
form  impenetrable  ramparts  around  many  of  these  villages  in  Galilee,  vlucft 
neither  man  nor  beast  will  scale,  and  vhich  fire  cannot  consume. 

There  are  no  antiquities  of  any  significance  in  this  Hilttin,  and  nothing  else 

to  detain  us,  except  to  get  a  drink  of  their  good  water.    We  shall  find  wtA 

A  mirieitt-  equal  to  it  between  this  an^  Nazareth.    There  is  a  ^oslem  mcactr  hid  aw)i 

««rkiiig     ^Q  ^jjjg  ravine,  which  comes  down  from  this  nearest  of  the  "  Homs^**    It  a 

mmr 

called  Neby  Shaiyib,  and  is  celebrated  for  the  cure  of  insanity.    Sheikh  Tu^l: 
of  Abeih  was  brought  here  several  years  ago,  and  two  of  our  muleteers  n^n 
0  of  the. party.    They  are  now  laughing  at  the  foolish  experiment    The  p^-' 

f  sheikh  derived  no  advantage  from  the  long  journey,  hard  usage,  and  silly  cat- 
monies ;  but  that  will  not  deter  others  from  making  a  similar  experinMct 
Ten  thousand  failures,  a  thousand  times  repeated,  apparently  have  no  tenUcoct 
to  cure  the  mania  for  miracles  and  miracle-working  saints  and  shrines. 

Was  not  the  **  Sermon  on  the  Mount"  preached  upon  one  of  these  *'  Uonb.* 
according  to  ecdesiastical  tradition  ? 

When  I  first  psssed  from  Nazareth  to  Tiberias,  I  was  taken  to  the  vm 
stone  upon  which  the  Great  Teacher  was  said  to  have  stood.  It  lies  round  i 
the  south-eastern  slope  of  the  second  Horn,  but  it  is  needless  to  say  that  then 
is  not  the  slightest  evidence  in  favour  of  this  locality.  The  same  remark  ^ 
plies,  with  even  more  certainty,  to  the  tradition  that  the  feeding  of  the  **  ^^ 
thousand"  took  place  on  this  mountain;  and  this  in  spite  of  the  half  doid 
"  stones  of  the  Christians"— Haj&r  en  NuslLra— which  are  still  shown  to  ^^r- 

Bftttie  of    stantiate  the  fact    These  Horns  of  Hfittin,  however,  will  always  have  a  mel- 

the  cm-  ancholy  celebrity  in  memory  of  the  miserable  and  utterly  ruinous  defeat  -< 
*^  the  crusaders  in  a.i>.  1 187,  by  the  great  SaladixL  Michaud  has  given  a  mio3*<< 
account  of  this  terrible  battie  in  the  second  volume  of  his  great  work,  and  Pr 
Robinson,  in  the  third  volume  of  his  ''  Researches,"  a  much  better  one,  wh^'- 
you  can  consult  at  your  leisure.  Nothing  so  forcibly  pictures  to  my  mu*. 
the  deplorable  mismanagement  of  the  crusaders,  or  the  incapacity  of  tb^i.* 
leaders,  as  the  fact  that  they  allowed  themselves  to  be  hemmed  in  upon  the^ 
barren  Horns  of  Hftttin  to  die  for  want  oftpater,  when  there  was  this  copiac» 
fountain  at  the  base,  within  a  bow-shot  of  their  perishing  ranks. 

Rainow        If  you  wish  for  an  opportunity  to  cultivate  your  antiquarian  ability,  try  *! 

^'**  on  this  ancient  ruin  which  we  are  approaching.  It  is  now  called  Meskidi* 
and  has  evidently  been  a  place  of  importance,  to  judge  from  the  rock-Unshi^ 
dstenis^  and  old  foundations  scattered  over  the  plain ;  but  I  do  not  recall  u} 
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Btich  name  either  in  the  Bible  or  elsewhere.    The  same,  however,  is  true  of  obiptvb 
*Ain  Baida,  'Ain  M&hy,  Em  Jebeil,  and  half  a  dozen  other  sites,  along  the  ^^nrui. 
ridge  npon  onr  left,  between  Liibieh  and  Eefr  Kenna.    That  large  village 
ahead  of  us,  and  almost  concealed'  among  the  olive  groves,  is  called  Tiifan, 
and  froBi  it  this  long  narrow  plain  takes  its  name. 

When  riding  up  this  road  on  a  former  occasion,  I  pestered  everybody  I  Cana  of 
Gould  find  on  the  right  and  the  left,  farmers,  shepherds,  Bedawin,  and  tra-  ^^^^ 
vellers,  with  inquiries  about  the  place  where  the  toater  was  made  wine.   With 
one  consent  they  pointed  to  Kefr  Kenna.     Some  of  them  knew  of  a  ruin 
called  Kftnft,  on  the  north  side  of  Ihe  great  plain  of  Biittauf,  bat  only  one 
had  ever  heard  of  the  word  Jelll  as  a  part  of  the  name ;  and,  from  the  hesi- 
tancy with  which  this  cne  admitted  it,  I  was  left  in  doubt  whether  he  did  not 
merely  acquiesce  in  it  at  my  suggestion.    Ifris  certain  that  very  few  even  of  Not  Kef!* 
the  Moslems  know  the  full  name  Kkok  el  Jelll;  and  yet  I  think  Dr.  Robinson  ^»°^ 
has  about  settled  the  question  in  its  favour  as  the  true  site  of  the  miracle 
recorded  in  the  second  chapter  of  John.     Kefr  Kenna,  however,  is  worth 
looking  at  for  its  own  sake,  and  also  because  it  has  long  borne  the  honours      » 
which  are  probably  due  to  its  neighbour,  and  may  possibly  have  a  right  t# 
them.    It  is  prettily  situated  on  the  side  of  a  shallow  vale,  has  some  ruins  of 
ancient  buildings,  and  some  tolerably  respectable  modern  ones,  and,  above  all 
plaoes  in  this  vicinity,  abounds  in  flourishing  orchards  of  pomegranates. 
Pomegranates  have  a  certain  mystical  office  to  perform  in  native  marriages, 
and  no  doubt  those  from  Kefr  Kenna  have  special  virtue  and  value.   We  shaU 
not  trouble  ourselves  to  look  up  the  fragments  of  the  six  water-pots  which 
were  shown  to  me  long  ago,  nor  any  other  fabulous  antiquities  of  the  place. 
Here,  at  this  well,  I  always  find  a  troop  of  bold  but  good-looking  gids,  like 
those  of  Nazareth.   If  this  were  the  Cana  of  the  New  Testament,  the  servants 
doubtless  drew  water  from  this  identical  fountain,  for  the  village  has  no 
other. 

Aa  we  cannot  now  turn  aside  to  visit  the  K&n&  on  the  other  side  of  the  Kint  d 
Bdttauf,  I  will  give  you  an  account  of  my  ride  thither  on  a  former  occasion.  ^^^ 
We  obtained  our  guide  from  this  viUage,  and,  as  they  are  hunters,  and  familiar 
with  every  acre  of  this  region,  they  are  the  best  that  can  be  procured.  Where 
the  vA  of  Kefr  Kenna  unites  with  the  plain  of  Tfii'an  is  a  very  ancient  ruin, 
called  Jiftah  (or  Qeftah).  This,  I  suspect,  is  the  site  of  the  Gath-hepher 
mentioued  by  Jerome  as  being  two  miles  east  of  Sephoris,  on  the  way  to 
Tiberias.  A  respectable  tradition  makes  this  the  birth-place  of  the  prophet 
Jonah.  His  tomb  is  now  shown  by  the  Moslems  of  this  neighbourhood  at 
Meshhed,  on  a  hill  a  little  to  the  south  of  it  This  Jiftah,  with  the  curious 
addition  of  the  artide  d^  is  the  name  of  the  important  bounding  valley,  re- 
]>eatedly  mentioned  by  Joshua,^  between  Zebulun  and  Asher,  and  it  is  the 
only  place  that  now  bears  that  nam&    It  is  situated  on  the  edge  of  the  long 

*  Joth.  six.  14,  n. 
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rAET     \'mlley  of  Tdr'an,  which  stretches  firom  ahoYe  Tiberias  westward  into  the 
"♦       BCLttauf,  aod  thence  south-west,  under  the  name  of  Nehar  el  MSIIHe^  down  tc 
the  Kishon,  at  the  base  of  Carmel,  and  there  the  boundaries  of  the  two  tribes 
might  meet,  for  both  extended  to  OarmeL    I  have  the  impression,  therefiMC, 
that  this  is  in  reality  the  valley  of  Jiphthah ;  and  as  that  part  of  ft  wfaidi 
Plain  of    spreads  out  into  the  Bftttauf  was  doubtless  the  great  plain  of  Zeboliin,  a  new 
Zttbttiuu.    ^^^  struck  me  while  exploring  it,  as  to  the  proper  punctuation  (if  yo<a  choose. 
of  that  remarkable  prophecy  concerning  the  great  light  of  the  Sun  of  Rigfateoos- 
ness  that  rose  on  Zebulun  and  NaphtalL    Nazareth,  Kefir  Kenna,  iCAni,  an4 
all  tlie  regions  adjacent,  where  our  Lon^  lived,  and  where  he  commenced  his 
ministry,  and  by  his  miracles  "  manifested  forth  his  gloiy/'  were  within  the 
limits  of  Zebulun ;  but  Capernaum,  Choraan,  and  Bathsaida  were  in  Kap^ 
talL    It  was  this  latter  tribe  that  was  '^  by  the  way  of  th^  sea,  beyond  Jordaa 
Galilee  of  the  Qentiles.'*^    Zebulun  did  not  touch  the  Sea  of  Qalilee  at  an? 
point,  but  the  territories  of  these  two  tribes  met  at  the  north-east  ooraer  of 
the  Biittauf,  not  far  from  K&n&,  and  within  these  two  tribes  thus  united  oar 
,       Lord  passed  nearly  the  whole  of  his  wonderful  life.    To  others  there  may  not 
appear  to  be  much  in  these  remarks,  and  yet  the  facts,  as  they  came  out  clear 
and  distinct  during  my  ride  round  the  "  plain  of  Zebulun,**  seemed  to  me  t^ 
add  a  beautiful  corroboration  of  the  ancient  prophecy  and  promise. 
The  Bst-       But  let  this  pass.    Crossing  the  plain  of  Tiii'an  toward  the  north-west,  we 
^^^         followed  the  stream  which  drains  off  the  water  into  the  Btittaul    It  is  called 
Jerr^ban,  and  was  on  that  day  a  boisterous  brook,  in  consequence  cf  the 
heavy  rain  that,  in  spite  of  Mackintoshes  and  umbrellas,  was  soaking  us  to 
the  skin,  from  head  to  foot.    In  an  hour  from  Kefr  Kenna  we  came  to  R&q- 
nianeh,  on  the  very  edge  of  the  B&ttaufl    This,  no  doubt,  marks  the  site  u( 
Riramon    the  ancient  Rimmon  that  belonged  to  Zebulun.^    Between  it  and  Sefftiri^ 
is  a  ruin  called  RCun— the  Ruma,  I  suppose,  mentioned  by  Josephus  as  the 
birth-place  of  two  of  his  heroes  of  Jotapata.'    The  hills  around  the  Btittaof, 
east,  north,  and  west,  are  wild,  picturesque,  and  crowded  with  ancient  ruins, 
some  of  them  with  old  columns,  as  at  £m  el  'Amtld  and  at  Sikr,  west  and 
north-west  of  Hiittin.    The  day  we  crossed  the  Btittauf  the  eastern  half  of  it 
was  a  lake,  and  the  path  from  RtLmmaneh  to  Kknk  led  through  the  ooz/» 
spongy  end  of  it    It  was  the  most  nervous  ride  I  ever  made.    For  tim  miles 
the  horses  waded  through  mud  and  water  to  the  knees,  along  a  path  less  than 
two  feet  wide,  which  had  been  tramped  down  to  a  consistency  sufficient  to 
arrest  the  sinking  foot  for  a  moment ;  but  if  the  careless  or  jaded  nag  stepped 
elsewhere,  he  sank  instantly  into  a  quivering  quagmire.      After  seveisl 
adventures  of  this  sort,  we  *'  came  to  land"  just  at  the  foot  of  K&ni. 
kaqS.  Leaving  our  tired  animals  to  rest  and  crop  the  grass  and  shrubs,  we  ran 

eagerly  up  and  down  the  hill  on  which  the  village  was  built    It  fiices  the 
south-east,  and  rises  boldly  from  the  margin  of  the  Bttttaul    The  hill  itttlf 


of  Zeba 
lua 
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b  xieurlj  isolated.  Wady  Je&t  comes  down  to,  and  then  along  Uie  aootb-  ovimi 
woBtern  base  of  it,  and  another  deep  laTiae  cats  it  off  from  the  genenlnu^  zxrui. 
on  the  north  and  north-east,  and  it  is  thus  made  to  stand  out  like  a  hoge 

The  houses  were  bnHt  of  limestone,  cot  and  laid  up  after  the  fashion  still 
common  jn  this  re^on,  and  some  ti  them  may  nave  been  inhabited  within 
the  last  fifty  years.  There  are  many  ancient  dstems  aboot  it,  and  fragments 
of  water-jars  in  abondanoe,  and  both  reminded  na  of  the  ''beginning  of 
tniradea.''^  Some  of  my  companions  gathered  bits  of  these  water-jars  as 
mementoes— witnesses  they  coold  hardly  be,  for  those  of  the  narratiTe  were  of 
ttone^  while  these  were  baked  earth. 

There  is  not  now  a  habitable  boose  in  the  hnmble  village  where  oar  Uessed  its 
Lord  sanctioned,  by  his  presence  and  miracoloos  assistance,  the  all-important  ^^ 
&Dd  world-wide  institution  of  marriaga   This  is  a  very  carious  fact,  and  might  rts 
suggest  a  whole  chapter  of  most  instractive  reflections.    It  is  a  sort  of  divine  ^^*^ 
law  of  development  to  bide  away  the  beginnings  of  things  the  most  momentoos  ruce 
in  some  almost  undiscoverable  point     This  is  an  example.    Innamerahle 
tiiiUions  in  their  happiest  hours  have  had  their  tboaghts  and  hearts  directed 
to  Kini.    Poor  little  lonely  thing !  the  proudest  cities  on  earth  Uiight  envy 
joui  lot   Nineveh  and  Babybn,  and  a  thousand  other  names  may  be  forgotten, 
:)Ut  not  Gana  of  Galilee.    It  may  even  come  to  pass  that  Paris,  London,  and 
S^ew  York  will  be  dropped  out  of  mind,  and  their  very  sites  be  lost ;  but  to 
:he  end  of  time,  and  to  the  end  of  the  world,  whenever  and  wherever  there 
(hall  be  the  voice  of  the  bride  and  the  bridegroom,  then  and  there  will  Cana 
>f  Galilee  be  remembered.    Some  names  we  pronounce  with  honour,  some 
vith  shame  and  sorrow,  many  with  cold  indifference,  but  Cana  will  ever 
n ingle  in  the  song  of  the  happy,  to  symbolize  the  peace  and  puhty  of  dome»tic 
lappiness— the  bliss  of  wedded  love. 

Kina  is  not  only  deserted  itself,  but  so  wild  is  the  immediate  neighbour-  WiMi 
lood,  that  it  is  the  favourite  hunting-ground  of  the  Kefr  Keonits.  Ibrahim,  ^|^ 
»ur  guide,  had  shot  a  large  leopard  among  its  broken  bouses  only  a  week  boofi»uo4 
previous  to  our  visit  He  had  been  hunting  wild  boar  in  Wady  Jefat;  and  up 
his  wady  we  next  proceeded  in  search  of  Jotapata.  It  took  just  half  an  hour 
o  ride  from  Kinft  to  the  foot  of  the  rock  of  Jeiat,  which  Mr.  Hchultz  fimt 
dentified  with  the  site  of  that  far-famed  castle.  It  is  therefore  about  two 
kiilea  west  of  Kinl  The  path  is  in  the  bed  of  Wady  Jefat,  and  is  eaxy 
nongh  for  a  single  horseman,  but  it  would  be  quite  impracticable  for  an  anny ; 
Hid  this  agrees  well  with  the  description  of  Josephus.  The  sides  and  laternl 
avines,  of  which  there  are  many,  are  covered  with  a  thick  jungle  of  t^k 
xtppioe — ^the  very  best  haunt  for  the  wild  boar,  and  wild  Arabs  too.  We, 
lowever,  saw  nothing  more  formidable  than  a  jackaL 

From  the  nature  of  the  place  and  its  stirroundings,  Jotapata  could  never  ii^My%*%, 
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fin  bftTe  been  anything  nrach  more  respectable  than  a  retreat  for  rdbben.  WhiV 
"•  ever  appears  greater  than  this  in  the  acooont  moFt  be  put  down  to  the  imaginj- 
tion  or  the  necesnty  of  the  historian.  The  wadies  abont  it  are  neither  deeper 
nor  more  savage  than  soores  of  other  wadies  in  GalUee,  and  Gamala  waa  vastlT 
more  difficult  to  attack.  The  absence  of  fortifications  on  the  top  of  Je&t  eaa 
easily  be  explained.  The  original  works  were  ephemeral,  extemporized  for 
the  emergency,  and  built  of  the  soft  cretaceous  rock  of  the  place,  and  bdog 
demolished  and  deserted,  they  would  crumble  into  just  such  rubbish  as  do« 
covers  the  extreme  edges  of  the  rock.  There  are  a  few  caves  and  old  coteTu 
about  it,  quite  sufficient  for  the  story  reduced,  as  this,  above  all  othen  b 
Josephus,  ought  to  be.  He  manifestly  intended  to  rest  his  fame  as  m  wairiur 
upon  the  defence  of  Jotapata,  and  with  this  idea  to  stimulate  his  pea,  there  j 
scarcely  any  conceivable  length  of  exaggeration  to  which  he  would  not  ga^ 
WAHurctiL  But  there  lies  Nazareth  in  its  pretty  vale,  and  I  leave  you  to  walk  or  ride 
down  these  slippery  paths  as  you  prefer,  and  to  enjoy  in  silence  your  o«a 
reflections,  which  must  be  far  more  imprrssive  than  any  words  of  mine. 


CHAPTER   XXIX. 
HABASETH. 
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Kingdom  of  Jabin. 

Ucber  the  Kenite. 

MaKn  39t& 

v\tw  of     "  Can  there  any  good  thing  come  out  of  Nazareth  ?   Come  and  see,"  as  Pbilir 

Naaareth.  gaid  to  NathanacL 

Why  not  ?  It  appeared  really  charming  last  night  as  we  came  down  tbe 
mountain  from  the  north-east  with  the  grateful  shadows  of  evening  failm: 
softly  around  it.  The  valc^is  small,  certainly,  but  then  the  different  sweliinet 
of  the  surroimding  hills  give  the  idea  of  repose  and  protection ;  aiid,  for  isj 
part,  I  would  infinitely  prefer  to  have  the  home  of  Mary  and  her  divine  &« 
in  such  a  quiet  seclusion,  than  to  be  obliged  to  force  my  way  to  it  through  tbe 
dust,  and  confusion,  and  hard  worldliness  of  any  crowded  city. 
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I  mo«t  emphaticanj  accord  with  that  opinion,  or  rather  ftding;  and  there  ohaptkb 
I  A  sort  of  latent  beanty  and  appropriateness  in  the  arrangement  by  which    ^*"* 
le  who  made  alX  thing%  out  of  ncihing  should  himself  come  forth  to  the  world  its  obscn. 
ntofa  place  that  had  no  history.    The  idea  here  tempts  one  to  linger  upon  ^^7  ^goi. 
taod  expatiate,  but  this  would  throw  us  quite  off  our  present  track,  which  ^^^^ 
I  to  go  '*  round  about"  and  describe  this  dtj  of  Nazareth  and  her  neigh- 

It  is  certainly  remarkable  that  this  place,  dearest  to  the  Christian  heart  of 
iU  on  earth  except  Jerusalem,  is  not  mentioned  in  the  Old  Testament,  nor 
!ven  by  Josephus,  who  was  himself  on  every  side  of  it,  and  names  the  Tillages 
ill  about  it,  but  seems  yet  totally  ignorant  of  its  existence.  It  was  probably 
i  veiy  small  hamlet,  hid  away  in  this  narrow  Yale,  and  of  no  political  import- 
ince  whatever.  And  so  far  as  its  subsequent  history  can  be  gathered  from 
Susebius,  Jerome,  and  other  ancient  records,  it  never  rose  to  distinction  until 
;he  time  of  the  Crusades.  It  was  then  made  the  seat  of  a  bishopric ;  but  long 
kfter  this  it  was  an  insignificant  village,  and  remained  such  through  many  a 
lark  age  of  lawless  violence.  Within  the  last  hundred  years,  however,  it  has 
dually  grown  in  size  and  risen  into  importance,  until  it  has  become  the 
:hief  town  of  this  district  It  is  now  larger  and  more  prosperous  than  in  any  lu  rise 
former  period  in  its  history,  and  is  still  enlarging.  The  present  population  ^'^^'°  ^*^ 
(DiLst  exceed  three  thousand  But  it  can  never  become  a  great  city.  The  posi- 
tion is  not  favourable,  and  there  is  a  distressing  want  of  water.  Even  at  this 
early  season  there  is  an  incessant  contest  for  a  jar  of  it  around  this  Fountain  of 
the  **  Annunciation,"  which  is  the  only  one  in  the  village.  The  present  Present 
^wth  of  Nazareth  is  mainly  owing  to  the  unchecked  inroads  of  the  Arabs  p^^^*^ 
[rom  beyond  Jordan,  which  has  rendered  it  unsafe  to  reside  in  Beisan  and  on 
ibe  great  plain  of  Esdraelon.  ^lost  of  the  villages  have  been  recently  de- 
serted, and  this  work  of  destruction  is  still  going  on;  and  the  villagers  from 
the  plains  are  here  in  Nazareth,  at  Jennin,  and  stiU  further  in  toward  the 
lea-board.  Should  a  strong  government  again  drive  these  Arabs  over  the 
Jordan,  the  popubition  and  importance  of  Nazareth  would  decline  at  once.  It 
uust,  however,  always  be  a  spot  sacred  to  the  whole  Christian  world,  for  here 
>ur  blessed  Saviour  passed  the  greater  part  of  his  life  while  on  earth.  But 
vhat  a  profound  silence  rests  upon  those  thirty  years  of  mysterious  existence ! 
ATe  only  know  that  here  the  child  Jesus  grew  up  from  infancy  to  childhood 
md  youth,  increasing  in  stature  as  other  children  do,  and  in  knowledge,  and 
n  favour  both  with  God  and  man,  as  none  ever  have  done.  Here,  too,  he 
(pent  the  years  of  his  ripening  manhood  in  humble  labours  and  in  sinless  oom- 
uunion  with  Qod.  How  natural  the  desire  to  lift  the  veil  that  shrouds  all  this 
period  in  impenetrable  darkness !  Hence  the  spurious  "  Qospel  of  the  Infancy 
>{  Christ,*'  stuffed  with  puerile  or  profane  fables. 

Let  any  one,  curious  to  see  what  weak,  uninspired  man  makes  of  the  histoiy 
if  Jesus,  turn  to  the  "  First  and  Second  Qospels  of  the  Infancy,"  or  the ''  Qospel 
u:oording  to  Nicodemos,"  and  he  will  be  devoutly  thankful  to  know  that  they 
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riM    are  miflerable  forgeries,  so  foolish  that  they  are  rejected  bj  aD;  and  so  fir 

"♦      from  desiring  to  have  the  teil  which  coven  the  eailj  life  of  the  inooapirebai- 

sible  Qod-man  lifted,  he  will  adore  the  wisdom  and  the  kindnesi  that  has  thai 

concealed  what  we  could  not  rightly  appreciate  nor  even  andersteod.    Infinik 

wisdom  decided  that  it  was  not  well  to  encourage  such  inquiries,  and  has  ttkm 

effectual  care  that  they  should  never  be  answered.    7%ere  reauutu  but  am 

achnowUdgtd  anecdote  of  ku  life  dwring  all  these  years.    And  farther,  I  sbI 

most  happy  to  believe  that  there  is  not  a  fragment  of  the  andeot  NazaRtibi 

itself  which  can  be  identified.    It  is  nearly  certain  that  every  atone  of  t&e 

small  hamlet  where  the  Saviour  of  the  world  spent  so  many  years  has  longa^ 

dissolved  hack  into  the  white  marl  of  tbe  hills  fix>m  which  it  vraa. quarried 

This  kind  of  rock  disintegrates  with  great  rapidity;  and  as  the  place  was  ute 

almost  or  quite  destroyed  and  forsaken,  the  soft  stones  thus  exposed  Wi^ 

not  last  fifty  years. 

Nom-  Well,  thus  I  would  have  it    I  like  to  feel  assured  that  the  church  of  tW 

Ui«otie      annunciation,  the  cane^  the  kitchen  of  Maiy,  the  workshop  of  Joseph,  the  <^» 

of  Na-       ing-table  of  our  Lord  and  his  apostles,  the  ^ynagoffue  where  he  read  tbe  ^T' 


phet  Isaiah,  and  the  precipice  down  which  his  enraged  fellow-Tinageis  w&f 
determined  to  cast  him  headlong,  as  now  shown^  are  all  fabulous,  apocryplul 
and  have  no  claims  to  my  veneration  or  even  respect  The  eye  resti 
nothing  with  which  our  Lord  was  familiar  except  his  own  ^orioua  wori« 
These  remain  the  same.  This  narrow  vale,  on  the  side  of  which  the  vilh^^ 
is  built,  climbing  up  the  steep  mountain  back  of  it,  is  very  much  now  what  \ 
was  then.  To  this  fountain  the  young  Jesus  came  for  water  just  as  these  foe 
healthy  children  now  do  with  their  *'  pitchers."  Shut  in  on  all  sides  by /Vv^ 
teeii  swelling  emmences  on  the  circling  mountains,  as  Dr.  Richardson  cousts 
them,  Nazareth  must  have  been  always,  as  at  present,  very  hot,  particulsrir 
in  the  early  part  of  the  day.  It  was  also  wanting  in  prospects  and  dtstaa; 
views.  Hence,  no  doubt,  our  Saviour  would  often  climb  to  the  top  cf  th^ 
western  hill,  which  rises  at  least  five  hundred  feet  above  the  bottom  of  tk 
wady.  There  he  could  behold  the  distant  sea,  and  breathe  its  freah  htetsc 
From  thence,  too,  his  eye  would  rove  delighted  over  a  vast  expanse  of  sacr«4 
scenery.  We  can  do  the  same,  and  in  the  doing  of  it  hold  converse  with  h» 
spirit,  and  enjoy  what  he  enjoyed,  without  one  doubt  to  trouble  or  one  &tie 
of  meddling  monk  to  disturb.  Let  this  suffice.  Gk>d  does  not  admit  impenj- 
nent  curiosity  behind  the  veil  of  his  own  privacy. 
Ndffh.  Of  places  which  immediately  surround  Nazareth  litUe  need  be  satd,  because 
^^!^^  few  of  them  are  mentioned  in  the  Bible,  or  have  ever  risen  to  any  diatioctica. 
NiMreth.  Tabdr,  and  Debiirieh,  and  Esalis,  En-dor,  and  Nain,  we  shall  visit  hereafttc. 
Yafa  here,  to  the  south-west  two  miles,  is  the  Japhia  of  Zebulun.  Seia* 
mdnia,  mentioned  along  with  it,  is  in  the  same  great  oak  woods  two  or  three 
miles  still  further  west  Josephus  also  mentions  Jibbata  in  the  plain  south '  t 
Semmdnia.  Sefdrieh,  the  Sephoris  which  figures  so  laigely  in  Joaephus  u  i 
during  the  Crusades— the  DiocaBsaria  of  the  Romans  and  the  Fathera— b  aUu 
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f\\'e  milea  to  the  north-west  The  fine  fountains  south  of  Sefiirieh,  the  more  ohaptir 
valuable  for  their  rarity  in  this  region,  have  witnessed  many  a  contest  between  ^^'*- 
Crusader  and  Saracen,  as  it  was  a  favourite  camiHground  for  both.  Though 
it  was  an  important  city  for  several  centuries  after  the  advent  of  Christ,  as 
appears  abundantly  from  Josephus  and  Roman  authors,  and  had  coins  struck 
with  its  name,  yet  it  owes  its  celebrity  mostly  to  the  tradition  that  Joachim 
and  Anna,  the  supposed  parents  of  the  Virgin  Mary,  resided  thera  It  is  now 
a  considerable  village,  and  flourishing  for  this  region.  The  ruins  of  a  castle, 
probably  built  by  the  Crusaders,  may  still  be  seen  on  the  hill  above  it;  and 
other  remains,  more  ancient,  are  below  on  the  west  side.  The  latter  may  have 
belonged  to  a  church  or  convent  of  the  middle  ages.  The  place  is  favourably 
Bttiiated,  being  nearly  half  way  between  Acre  and  Tiberias,  with  the  fat  and 
fertile  B&ttanf  on  the  north,  the  long  vale  of  Tiii'an  east,  and  the  magnificent 
oak  ^ades  for  many  miles  to  the  south,  west,  and  north-west.  The  inhabi- 
tants are  not  the  most  complacent  to  strangers,  and  I  have  never  liked  to 
B|»end  the  night  there. 

30tA,  Ton  have  been  making  good  use  of  this  bright  morning,  i  suppose,  for 
yr.ii  left  the  tent  at  an  early  hour  ? 

I  went  at  the  call  of  the  bell,  and  heard  the  monks  say  mass  in  their  Ch«pd  of 
*'  Chapel  of  the  Annunciation."    The  oigan  and  the  chant  were  quite  affecting  ^^^^^^ 
in  this  strange  land  and  sacred  place  at  early  dawn.    But  I  have  little  satis- 
faction in  looking  at  shrines  in  which  I  have  no  faith,  or  in  examining  the 
cells  of  monks,  for  whose  institutions  and  characters  I  entertain  very  little 
respect    The  convent  appeared  to. me  more  like  a  castle  than  a  house  of 
prayer;  but  I  suppose  it  is  none  too  strong  to  keep  out  Arab  robbers.    Issuing 
through  its  iron  gates,  I  strolled  away  in  search  of  the  Precipice  of  "  Precipi-  Mount  of 
t.ation ;"  and,  were  it  not  so  far  from  the  village,  I  should  acquiesce  in  it  at  ^>^ip'(^ 
onoe,  for  it  is  well  adapted  to  the  murderous  purpose  which  animated  the 
ti»wnamen  of  our  Lord.    My  guide  pointed  out  a  small  ruin  much  nearer  the 
precipice,  where,  he  said,  the  village  was  originally  built ;  and  this,  if  one 
Cf  *ald  place  confidence  in  the  tradition,  would  relieve  the  difficulty  as  to  dis- 
tance.    I  rather  suspect,  however,  that  the  bold  cliff'  which  overhangs  the 
K^draelon  was  selected  because  of  its  striking  appearance,  and  the  grand  pro- 
ii|iect  which  it  commands. 

On  my  way  back  through  the  upper  part  of  the  town,  I  found  precipices 
fffiough  for  all  the  requirements  of  the  narrative  in  Luke.^  Most  of  them,  it 
lis  true,  appear  to  be  partly  artificial^  but  doubtless  there  were  some  of  the 
(sanie  sort  in  ancient  days.  I  stopped  also  at  the  Fcun  tain  of  the  Annunciation,  Ponntain 
according  to  the  Greek  tradition,  and,  among  other  things,  attempted  to  pur-  ?!jf|""°°' 
cliaae  one  of  those  singular  rolls  of  old  coins  which  the  girls  of  Nazareth  bind 
around  their  foreheads  and  cheeks;  but  I  could  not  succeed  in  my  negotia- 
tion, for  they  refused  to  sell  at  any  price.   Most  travellers  speak  of  the  beauty 
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II. 

GIrlaof 
Nauureth. 


SoutCL 


of  ibeie  girls,  and  not  altogether  without  reason.  To  me,  howener,  tbei 
Bfpeai  unusually  bold,  and  their  obvious  want  of  modesty  greatly  depredate 
their  good  looks.  I  fear  that  a  very  intimate  acquaintance  with  the  Kazareti: 
of  this  day  might  lead  me  to  ask  the  very  question  of  Nathanael,  and  theielun 
I  am  ready  and  quite  willing  to  proeecute  our  pilgrimage. 

The  only  preliminary  is  breakfast,  and  that  has  been  waiting  for  hah 
an  hour.  We  send  the  tents  to  Sulam,  and  go  thither  ourselvea  by  way  d 
Tabor. 


T  ABO  B. 


It  is  about  five  miles  nearly  due  east  to  the  north-western  base  of  TaKf , 
whence  only  it  can  be  ascended  on  horseback.  The  road  winds  over  the  hiDs. 
and  down  a  long  wady  to  the  plain,  a  short  distance  north  of  Debftri^  We. 
however,  shall  not  follow  the  valley,  but  keep  round  further  north,  and  ccn;r 
upon  the  momit  from  the  great  oak  woods  which  lie  between  it  and  Sejen^ 
On  one  occasion  I  went  directly  up  from  DebCurieh  with  my  aneroid,  and  fouu^ 
Height  of  the  ascent  from  Esdraelon  to  be  thirteen  hundred  and  forty-five  feet  i 
Tftter.  dm}  formerly  made  the  base  of  the  mountain  about  four  hundred  feet  higbtr 
than  the  Bay  of  Acre,  and  the  entire  elevation,  therefore,  is  not  far  fr  i. 
eighteen  hundred  feet.  The  southern  face  of  Tabor  is  limestone  rock,  neari.' 
naked;  but  the  northern  is  clothed  to  the  top  with  a  forest  of  oak  and  teit> 
bintb,  mingled  with  the  beautiful  mock-orange  (Syringa).  The  road  (if  ka 
it  may  be  called)  winds  up  through  them,  and,  notwithstanding  the  expcrr 
ence  of  other  travellers,  I  have  always  found  it  difficult,  and  in  ceitaxu  par» 
actually  dangerous. 

The  mount  is  entirely  composed  of  cretaceous  limestone,  as  are  the  hills  vr* 
and  north  of  it;  but  all  to  the  east  is  volcania  I  have  never  seen  a  |Hctare  ' 
it  that  was  perfectly  satisfactory,  although  every  artist  who  comes  in  aight «/  '• 
is  sure  to  take  a  sketch.  Their  views  differ  widely,  owing  mainly  to  the  pMfiH 
whence  they  are  taken.  Seen  from  the  south  or  north,  Tabor  describes  neu^ 
an  arc  of  a  great  circle;  from  the  east  it  is  a  broad  truncated  cone,  toqiM 
oft'  at  the  top;  from  the  west  it  is  wedge-shaped,  rising  to  a  moderate  he\^ 
Um  form,  above  the  neighbouring  hills.  Its  true  figure  is  an  elongated  oval,  the  huff' 
tudinal  diameter  running  nearly  east  and  west  The  most  impressive  v^ea 
perhaps,  is  from  the  plain  between  it  and  £n-dor. 

Esdraelon  is  seen  to  the  greatest  advantage,  not  from  the  summit,  but  hm 
a  projecting  terrace  some  four  hundred  feet  above  Debiirieh.  It  appean  iM 
one  vast  carpet  thrown  back  to  the  hills  of  Samaria  and  the  foot  of  Cmxij 
In  variety  of  patterns  and  richness  of  colours,  it  is  not  equalled  by  anytfaim:  4 
view  flnom  this  country.  Both  the  Mediterranean  and  the  Lake  of  Tiberias  are  mkm 
Tatwr.  ffQnj  n  pqi^^  jjg^  ^^Q  summit,  the  former  to  the  north-west,  and  the  latur'4 
the  north-east    The  Dead  Sea,  however,  cannot  be  seen  from  any  |ttrt  4 
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Tabor,  and  those  who  have  made  the  statement  were  probably  deceived  by  the  chaptsr 
silveiy  haze  which  fiUs  the  ghor  of  the  Jordan  in  that  direction.  There  is  ^^"- 
often  an  actual  mirage,  which  would  mislead  any  one  who  had  hot  previously 
examined  the  point  on  a  day  unperplexed  by  these  phenomena.  And  now  for 
this  exciting  and  romantic  climb.  I  will  lead  the  way,  and  leave  you  to  your 
own  meditations,  with  the  hint  to  look  well  to  your  horse,  lest  you  change 
romance  to  tragedy  before  we  get  up. 

Here  we  are  on  the  top  of  Tabor !  Let  us  breathe  our  tired  animals  beneath  Snmmit 
this  fine  old  oak  at  the  entrance  into  the  fortress.  You  observe  that  a  foss6  of  Tkbor. 
once  protected  the  wall  on  all  this  part  of  the  summit,  because  it  is  less 
precipitous  than  elsewhere.  This  narrow  plot  on  the  north  side,  I  snppose, 
was  levelled  into  its  present  shiy  by  the  inhabitants  of  the  ancient  city,  for 
gardens,  or  to  make  a  hippodrome  and  parade-ground.  South  of  this  a  rocky 
ridge  rises  some  fifty  feet  higher,  and  the  entire  summit  was  surrounded  by  a 
heavy  wall,  strengthened  with  towers  at  suitable  distances,  and  further 
defended  by  a  ditch  when  needed.  These  works  are  obviously  of  very  different 
ages,  and  histoiy  not  only  accounts  for,  but  demands  them.  There  was  a 
town  here,  and  no  doubt  fortified,  at  or  before  the  time  of  Joshua.  Here  ita  hit- 
Karak  and  Deborah  assembled  the  thousands  of  Naphtali  to  attack  Sisera.  ^^' 
And  Tabor  is  never  lost  sight  of  either  by  Hebrew  historian  or  poet  It 
has,  therefore,  a  story  many  times  too  long  for  us  to  repeat— Canaanitish, 
Jewish,  Graeco-Macedonian,  Roman,  Christian,  Saracenic,  Frank,  and  Turk. 
Farts  of  these  fortifications  are  doubtless  Jewish,  but  it  is  quite  impossible  to 
d  istinguish  the  various  ages  of  architecture  with  certainty.  Nothing  remains 
now  but  a  confused  mass  of  broken  walls,  towers,  vaults,  cisterns,  and  houses, 
«oroe  of  which  indicate  the  sites  of  the  convents  and  churches  erected  by  the 
Crusaders.  The  Greek  Church  has  recently  fitted  up,  with  the  assistance  of 
Russian  gold,  two  or  three  vaults  here  on  the  left,  as  a  chapel  and  residence 
of  the  solitary  priest  and  keeper— a  foreign  monk,  whose  appearance  is  not 
fAer-saintly,  nor  his  cell  particularly  sweet  Both  it  and  the  chapel  smelt  of 
artxiek  the  last  time  I  was  here,  and  the  red  eyes  and  bloated  countenance  of 
the  priest  did  not  indicate  *' total  abstinence.*'  The  Latin  monks  from 
Nazareth  also  celebrate  mass  here  on  certain  festivals.  I  once  saw  a  large 
procession  with  dmms  and  cymbals,  singing  and  clapping  hands,  and  the 
indispensable  roar  of  muskets,  set  out  from  that  town  to  keep  the  Feast  of  the 
Transfiguration  here  at  these  forsaken  shrines. 

Do  you  suppose  that  this  is  the  scene  of  that  stupendous  event?    I  see  it  TheTran» 
called  in  question  by  many  modem  tourists  and  critics.  flguroJon. 

If  I  hesitate  to  admit  the  claims  of  Tabor  to  the  honour  of  the  Transfigura- 
tion, it  is  not  from  anything  in  the  mount  itself.  No  more  noble  or  appro- 
priate theatre  for  such  a  glorious  manifestation  coidd  be  found  or  desired. 
N(ir  does  the  fact  that  there  may  have  been  a  village  on  the  top  at  that  time 
present  any  difficulty.  There  are  many  secluded  and  densely  wooded  terracefi 
oil  the  north  and  north-east  sides  admirably  adapted  to  the  scenes  of  the  Trans- 
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PA  IT  figiinition.  I  have  been  delighted  to  wander  through  some  of  ^em,  an^ 
"«  certainly  regretted  that  roy  early  faith  in  this  site  had  been  distoried  U 
prying  critic^ ;  and,  after  reading  all  that  they  have  advanced  a^inst  thr 
corrent  tradition,  I  ain  not  fully  convinced.  You  can  examine  this  Tcxr-^l 
question  at  your  leisure,  and  have  as  good  a  right  to  form  an  independent 
opinion  on  it  as  anybody  else,  for  all  that  is  known  about  it  is  found  in 
Matthew  xvii.,  Mark  ix.,  and  Luke  ix.,  which  you  can  see  at  a  glance  conuin 
nothing  very  decisive  against  the  claims  of  Tabor.  The  tcpograpbical  iudua- 
tions  are  very  uncertain  and  obscure, 
view  tnm  But  however  we  may  dispose  of  this  question,  Tabor  will  always  be  a  pb:r 
Tabor.  of  great  interest.  Its  remarkable  shape  and  striking  position  wotild  attiai-t 
admiration  in  any  country,  and  the  magnificent  prospect  from  the  top  «\u 
always  draw  pilgrims  and  tourists  thither.  I  have  climbed  to  it  many  tiint^ 
and  shall  certainly  repeat  my  visits  whenever  I  pass  this  way.  It  is  fnr. 
Tabor  that  one  gets  the  best  general  view  of  central  Palestine,  and  especia'lv 
of  the  rise  and  direction  of  the  different  water  courses  by  which  the  great  pb  li 
of  Esdraelon  is  drained.  In  common  with  others,  I  have  carefully  sought  t!  < 
summit-level  of  this  part  of  the  plain,  and,  until  lately,  without  entire  succi-^. 
In  my  youthful  days  I  was  familiar  with  old  maps  which  made  the  Kbdr  •. 
runs  in  a  broad,  straight  canal,  from  the  Bay  of  Acre  to  the  Jordan.  ( »' 
course  this  is  absurd  in  itself,  and  rendered  still  more  so  by  the  well-as^cir- 
tained  fact  that  the  Jordan  east  of  Tabor  is  seven  or  eight  hundred  feet  Io^kc; 
than  the  Mediterranean.  The  old  tradition,  however,  is  not  without  a  tkrcr 
blance  of  fact  to  rest  upon.  I  once  went  directly  across  from  Deb&rieh  to  N;i.M, 
which  you  see  to  the  south-west  of  us  about  four  miles,  on  the  slope  of  JcU . 
ei  DCihy.  Between  these  two  villages  the  plain  is  so  perfectly  level  that  1 
could  not  determine  the  exact  line  where  the  water  would  flow  east,  and  «l.<  '^ 
west,  nor  could  the  eye  detect  the  slope  either  way  except  at  a  considera)' 
Onnrfie  distanco.  An  immense  amount  of  water  descends  in  winter  from  these  <.iLi.k 
<^t>i«  clad  hills  north  and  west  of  Tabor,  and  enters  the  plain  between  Ksalis  ai. . 
Deburieh.  It  might  well  happen,  therefore,  that  this  flat  space  wotild  be  > 
flooded  that  a  part  would  find  its  way  westward  to  the  Kishun,  and  anotbt-r 
IMirt  descend  along  the  base  of  Tabor  into  Wady  Sherrar,  and  thence  ii  t- 
the  Jordan.  And  this  it  actually  does,  as  I  have  clearly  proved  this  winwr. 
Being  detained  in  Nazareth  by  a  very  heavy  storm,  our  company  set  oat,  dunu; 
a  temporary  lull,  for  a  gallop  to  £n-dor  and  Nain.  Descending  to  the  plaio  at 
Ksalis  by  the  most  frightful  of  all  rideable  paths,  we  struck  out  into  Esdrael  f. 
direct  for  En-dor,  and,  of  course,  the  path  led  diagonally  across  toward  th^ 
south-east  It  was  all  flooded  witli  water,  and  9pon^y  enough;  but  my  seart^ 
ended  in  palpable  certainty.  All  the  water  that  came  foaming  of  thejte  /•!■'  • 
fast  of  KtalU  ran  directly  for  this  Wady  Sherrar,  and  no  mistake;  while  &i 
west  of  that  village  (and  there  was  plenty  of  it)  flowed  without  hesitation  w- 
ward to  the  Kishon.  So,  also,  the  drainings  of  Jebel  ed  Diihy  from  aU'^t 
En-dor,  went  to  theSlerrar  and  the  Jordan,  while  those  to  the  west  uf  it 
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joined  the  Kislion.    A  line  drawn  from  Ksalis  to  En-dor,  therefore,  passes  oraptkb 
directly  along  the  summit-level  between  the  Kishon  and  the  Sherrar,    The    '^'^' 
Wady  Jaldd,  however,  on  the  other  side  of  Jebel  ed  Diihy,  extends  much  The 
farther  to  the  west  than  this,  draining  the  central  part  of  Esdiaelon  into  the  Kishon. 
valley  of  Jezreel  from  about  FCllleh.    These  two  streams,  the  JaKld  and  the  The  JmIM 
Kishon,  therefore,  overlap  one  another  for  many  miles,  the  arms  of  the  latter, 
north  and  south  of  Jezreel,  carrying  the  waters  from  the  mountains  to  the 
Mciliterranean,  while  the  Jaliid  takes  those  from  the  centre  into  the  Jordan. 
The  winter  torrents,  which  come  down  from  the  regions  of  Jelbi^n  east  of 
Jcntn,  are  the  most  distant  branches  of  the  Kishon ;  but  the  most  distant 
])orennial  source  of  this  famous  river  is  the  Foimtain  of  Jenfn  itself— the  £n-  En.iemn- 
pannim  (Foiintain  of  Gardens)  given  to  Issachar  by  Joshua.^   This  is  reinforced  "*™* 
on  its  way  westward  by  the  waters  of  LejjCln,  and  many  other  rivulets  from 
t!ic  hills  of  Samaria  and  wadies  of  Carmel,  and  also  from  springs  and  marshes 
in  the  lower  part  of  the  plain  itself;  but  they  are  not  strong  enough  to  keep 
the  river  running  during  the  summer  and  autumn.    I  have  crossed  the  bed  of 
the  Kishon  (even  after  it  enters  the  plain  of  Acre)  in  the  early  part  of  April, 
when  it  was  quite  dry.    The  truth  is,  that  the  strictly  permanent  Kishon  is 
one  of  the  shortest  rivers  in  the  world.    You  will  find  the  source  in  the  vast 
fotnitains  called  Sa'adiyeh,  not  more  than  three  miles  east  of  Haif&    They 
Hnw  out  from  the  very  n>ots  of  Carmel,  almost  on  a  level  with  the  sea,  and  the 
water  is  brackish.    They  form  a  deep,  broad  stream  at  once,  which  creeps 
slitCT'^shly  through  an  impracticable  marsh  to  the  sea;  and  it  is  this  stream 
which  the  traveller  crasscs  on  the  shore.    Of  course,  it  is  largely  swollen  during 
\\\e  great  rains  of  winter  by  the  longer  river  from  the  interior.    It  is  then 
much  easier  to  6nd  than  to  get  over.    I  once  crossed  diagonally  through  the 
lower  part  of  Esdraelon  from  Semnmnia  to  Wady  Kfisab,  and  had  no  little 
tiotihle  with  its  bottomless  mire  and  tangled  grass. 

I  have  described  thus  minutely  this  noble  plain  and  "ancient  river," 
partly  because  I  have  nowhere  met  with  a  good  and  correct  account  of  tiieu), 
aii'l  partly  to  prepare  the  way  for  an  intelligible  conversation  about  some  of 
th>>se  BiMical  scenes  in  which  they  figure  most  largely.  I,  of  course,  refer  to 
the  battle  of  Barak,  the  sacrifice  of  Elijah,  and  the  slaughter  of  Baal*s  priests 
at  the  Kishon. 

Is  the  battle-field  of  Barak  visible  from  here? 

Very  distinctly.  On  the  border  of  the  plain  to  the  south-west  you  can  dis-  Battt<s 
ti?ii:iiish  the  bold  artificial  Tell  el  Mutsellira,  near  Lejjiin,  the  Megiddo  of  the  ***'** "' 
Hible.  South-east  of  it  is  a  village  called  Tc'ennftkh,  the  Taanach  of  Judges. 
i>«.Iow  these  two,  on  the  plain,  the  host  of  Siscra  was  encamped.  Banik, 
a<  companied  by  the  heroic  Deborah,  was  where  we  now  arc,  with  their  ten 
thousand  courageous  Naphtalites  from  Kedcsh.  On  the  morning  of  that 
eventful  day,  probably  long  before  it  was  light,  Deborah  set  the  little  army  in 
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PART     niotion  with  the  energetic  oomniand  and  animating  promise,  '*  TTp ;  fur  this  19 
II.       the  day  in  which  the  Lord  hath  delivered  Siseia  into  thine  hand.    Is  not  the 
,^  Lord  gone  out  before  thee  7"  ^   Rapidly  they  descend  the  mountain,  cross  over 

auAcL  by  Nain  into  the  valley  of  Jezreel,  then  incline  to  the  left  to  avoid  the  li»w 
and  marshy  ground,  and  by  the  first  faint  light  of  the  morning  they  are  upon 
the  sleeping  host  of  the  Canaanites.  This  assault,  wholly  unexpected,  tlirew 
them  into  instant  and  irrecoverable  confusion.  But  hidf  awake,  the  wh<<le 
army  fled  in  dismay  down  the  plain,  hotly  pursued  by  the  victorious  Barak, 
No  time  was  allowed  to  recover  from  their  panic.  God  also  fought  against 
them :  "  The  earth  trembled,  the  heavens  dropped,  the  clouds  also  dropped 
water."  Josephus  adds  that  a  storm  from  the  east  beat  furiously  in  the/acf^f 
of  the  Canaanites,  but  only  on  the  backs  of  the  Jews.  The  storm  ia  reqitire*) 
by  both  the  narrative  of  the  action  and  the  song  of  victory.  It  was  to  this,  I 
suppose,  that  Deborah  alluded,—'*  Is  not  the  Lord  gone  out  before  thee  ?**  an«i 
this  it  certainly  was  which  swelled  the  Kishon,  so  that  it  swept  away  ani 
drowned  the  flying  host;  for  it  never  could  do  that  except  during  a  great  ra<ri 
The  army  of  Sisera  naturally  sought  to  regain  the  strongly  fortified  Ilaroshel  h 
of  the  Gentiles,  from  which  they  had  marched  up  to  their  camping-ground  a 
short  time  before.  This  place  is  at  the  lower  end  of  the  narrow  vale  through 
which  the  Kishon  passes  out  of  Esdraelon  into  the  plain  of  Acre,  and  this  was 
Th»  roat  their  only  practicable  line  of  retreat  The  victorious  enemy  was  behind  thera, 
on  their  left  were  the  hills  of  Samaria,  in  the  hand  of  their  enemies ;  on  their 
right  was  the  swollen  river  and  the  marshes  of  Thora;  they  had  no  altemaitve 
but  to  make  for  the  narrow  pass  which  led  to  Harosheth.  The  space,  how- 
ever, becomes  more  and  more  narrow,  until  within  the  pass  it  is  only  a  few 
rods  wide.  There,  horses,  chariots,  and  men  become  mixed  in  horrible  onn- 
fusion,  jostling  and  treading  down  one  another ;  and  the  river,  here  swifter 
and  deeper  than  above,  runs  zigzag  from  side  to  side  of  the  vale,  until,  jn^t 
liefore  it  reaches  the  castle  of  Haroeheth,  it  dashes  sheer  up  against  the  per- 
])endicular  base  of  Carmel.  There  is  no  longer  any  possibility  of  avoiding  it 
Rank  upon  rank  of  the  flying  host  plunge  madly  in,  those  behind  crush  in.; 
those  before  deeper  and  deeper  in  the  tenacious  mud.  They  stick  fast,  are 
overwhelmed,  are  swept  away  by  thousands.  Such  are  the  conditions  of  thi<; 
battle  and  battle-field  that  we  can  follow  it  out  to  the  dire  catastrophe.  We 
n^ro-  only  need  to  know  where  Harosheth  is,  and  that  is  now  easily  found  and 
*^^^  identified.  The  narrative  of  the  battle  leads  us  to  seek  it  somewhere  down 
the  Kishon,  for  only  in  that  direction  would  they  fly  from  an  attack  coming 
from  the  north-east  Again,  it  cannot  be  very  far  from  the  carap,  for  the 
Hebrews  pursued  them  to  it.  They  liad  before  the  battle  marched  some  ten 
or  twelve  miles,  and  we  cannot  suppose  that  they  could  pursue  an  enemy 
more  than  eight  or  ten  miles  further.  Now,  exactly  in  the  line  of  their  neces- 
sary retreat,  and  about  eight  miles  from  Megiddo,  at  the  entrance  of  the  juiss 
^"^^"^^^^"^■"^~^"— ^"^^^—^^^^^^■^~'^^"^~^^^^""""^^"^"~~~"~^^^^—       ^^■~~^— ^— "       — ^— ^— ^.^.^™«™i^»— ^ 
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to  Esdraelon  from  the  plain  of  Acre,  is  an  enonnous  double  monnd,  called  chaptvb 
Harothieh,  which  is  the  Arabic  fonn  of  the  Hebrew  Harosheth,  the  significa-  ^^'^- 
tion  of  the  word  being  the  same  in  both  languages.  This  tdl  is  situated  just 
below  the  point  where  the  Kishon  in  one  of  its  tarns  beats  against  the  rocky 
base  of  Garmel,  leaving  no  room  even  for  a  foot-path.  A  castle  there  effectually 
commands  the  pass  up  the  Tale  of  the  Kishon  into  Esdraelon,  and  such  a 
castle  there  was  on  this  immense  double  tell  of  Harothfeh.  It  is  still  covered 
with  the  remains  of  old  walls  and  buildings.  The  village  of  the  same  name  is 
now  on  the  other  side  of  the  river,  a  short  distance  higher  up,  and,  of  course, 
nearer  the  battle-field.  I  have  not  the  slightest  doubt  of  this  identification. 
It  was  probably  called  IlaroBheth  of  the  Oentiles,  or  nations,  because  it 
belonged  to  those  Oentiles  of  Acre  and  the  neighbouring  plains  which  we 
know,  from  Judges  I  31,  the  Hebrews  could  not  subdue;  and,  by  the  way,  I 
believe  that  Sisera  pitched  between  Taanach  and  Megiddo,  because,  as  is 
stated  in  the  passage  firom  Judges,  those  towns  were  still  in  the  hands  of  the 
Canaanites. 

It  may  be  objected  that  our  supposition  makes  the  authority  of  Jabin  ex-  Kinedom 
tend  very  far.  It  does;  but,  instead  of  weakening,  this  fact  is  rather  confirm-  ^^*^^ 
atoiy.  Hazor,  situated  in  the  centre  of  the  mountuns  of  the  present  Belad 
Beshara,  we  are  distinctly  informed  by  Joshua,  was  "  the  head  of  all  tkoM 
nations  "  who  assembled  at  the  waters  of  Merom.  Among  them  were  the  kings 
of  Dor,  of  Taanach,  and  Megiddo,  and  very  likely  of  Acre  itself.  As  Hazor 
was  rebuilt,  and  another  king  Ji^in  of  the  same  dynasty  now  reigned  in  it> 
the  probabilities  are  great  that  he  would  still  be  the  acknowledged  *^h€ad**  of  all 
these  Canaanitiah  cities.  Moreover,  Jabin  could  only  use  his  nine  hundred 
chariots  of  iron  on  the  plains,  such  as  those  of  Acre  and  Esdraelon,  and  no 
Wtter  position  for  his  horses  and  chariots  could  be  found  than  just  this  site  of 
JIaroeheth,  nor  a  more  commanding  position  taken  by  his  chief  captain  Sisera. 

But  if  Harosheth  is  this  Harothieh,  how  comes  it  to  pass  that  Jael,  the 
wife  of  Heber  the  Kenite,  is  found  so  near  the  battle-field  that  Sisera  could 
light  down  from  his  chariot  and  flee  to  her  tent  7  We  are  told  in  this  very 
narrative  that  their  home  was  near  Kedesh,  which  is  two  days*  travel  to  the 
borth-east  of  the  battle-field. 

Even  this,  when  carefully  examined,  confirms  our  identification.    It  is  men-  Hebor  tbe 
tioned  in  the  11th  verse  Uiat  ''Heber  the  Kenite,  which  was  of  the  children  Kuite. 
of  Hobab,  had  severed  himself  from  the  Kenites,  and  pitched  his  tent  unto 
tbe  plain  of  Zaanaim  which  is  by  Kedesh;'*  and  I  suppose  the  object  of  this 
brief  notice  thus  thrown  into  the  narrative  is,  in  reality,  to  account  for  the 
»ppearaooe  of  Jaol  on  this  scene  of  action.    The  other  Kenites  were  settled 
in  the  hill  oountiy  of  Judah,  not  far  from  Hebron.    If  you  ask.  Why  state  now 
Uiai  Heber  had  settled  near  Kedesh  when  you  want  to  know  how  he  came  to  "t^tM^^'* 
have  his  tent  down  at  the  bottom  of  Esdraelon  ?  my  answer  is,  that  such  was  „^r  ^^^ 
the  fact    Heber  did  settle  there.    And  it  is  because  he  did,  that  there  came  battle- 
to  be ''  peace  between  Jabin  and  the  Kenites/'  for  Hazor  was  only  a  few  miles 
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fAw    from  KedMh.    An  incideiit  which  happened  to  myidf  will  explun  why  Heber 
"♦       was  found  at  the  bottom  of  this  pkun  at  the  time  of  the  battle;.    With  *  gn>> 
ftom  Nazareth,  I  once  croased  ^e  lower  part  of  Eadiaelon  in  the  winter.    It 
waa  then  full  of  Arab  tents,  and  at  fint  I  Sslt  a  little  nervous,  bat  mj  guide 
assored  me  there  was  no  danger,  for  he  waa  well  acquainted  wiUi  th&at  Anka, 
Their  home  was  in  the  mountains  north  of  Nazareth,  toward  Safety  and  the; 
only  came  down  here  to  pass  the  cold  months  of  winter.    This  was  the  yerj 
thing  that  Heber  did,  and  who  knows  but  that  these  Arabs  are  line^  dcacenU- 
ants  of  that  heroic  Jael  7    I  peered  curiously  into  the  Sues  of  the  women,  but 
tbey  were  all  tawuy  biass  or  dirty  bronze;  and  I  could  find  none  that  looked 
at  all  heroic,  though  aome  of  them  seemed  as  if  they  could  drive  a  nail  into 
the  temple  of  a  sleeping  enemy.    To  all  this  some  one  might  object,  that  if 
Heber  lived  near  Kedesh,  why  not  descend  to  the  H^eh  immediately  bdow 
for  the  winter,  rather  than  migrate  to  this  distant  place  ?    For  the  simpte 
reason,  I  answer,  that  this  place  was  under  the  government  of  his  ally  Jahin, 
and  the  other  was  not.    It  is  interesting  to  notice  how  all  parts  of  this  narra> 
tive,  even  to  its  remote  and  incidental  implications,  correspond  and  corroborate 
each  other.    In  addition  to  the  above,  the  habits  of  these  tent-dwellen  require 
that  the  battle  should  have  occurred  in  the  winter,  or  very  early  spring,  frw 
only  then  would  Heber's  tent  be  found  here.    Now  this  is  nowhere  stated  in 
just  so  many  words,  but  the  song  of  victory  says  that ''  the  clouds  dropped  down 
rain,"  and  it  only  rains  on  Esdraelon  in  the  winter.    The  same  thing  is  nece*- 
sarily  implied  by  the  fact  that ''  the  river  of  Kishon  swept  them  away,  that 
ancient  river,  the  river  Kishon;*'  and  this  it  could  not  do  except  in  winter. 
Deed  or        What  have  you  to  say  with  regard  to  the  deed  of  Jael,  which  ia  higlJy 
^*^         praised  by  Deborah  7    Dr.  Kitto,  after  presenting  the  whole  transaction  and 
the  supposed  motives  of  the  actor  in  the  most  unfavourable  light,  sums  up 
the  whole  thus:  "  It  was  a  most  treacherous  and  crud  murder,  wanting  al) 
those  extenuations  which  were  applicable  to  the  assassination  of  King  l^t^n 
by  Ehud."    I  feel  imwilling  to  accept  this  explanation.    It  shocks  my  ideal 
altogether  to  suppose  that  an  inspired  prophetess  should  foretell  the  deed,  and 
then  celebrate  it  and  its  author  in  the  highest  strains  of  congratulation  and 
eulogy,  if  it  was  a  mere  treacherous,  cold-blooded  murder. 
Jnei  jiuti.      Certainly  this  is  the  very  last  condusion  we  shall  adopt    We  need  by  na 
^^^         means  take  for  granted  that  because  the  Kenites  were  not  at  war  with  the 
tyrannical  Jabin,  that  therefore  they  were  treated  with  justice  by  him.    In  the 
same  neighbourhood  at  the  present  day,  the  tribes  of  settled  Arabs  (and  the 
Kenites  were  of  this  class)  are  most  cruelly  oppressed  by  the  sheikhs  of  the 
districts  where  they  reside.    They  are  at  peace  with  them,  however,  thiou^^h 
fear,  and  from  inability  to  throw  off  the  galling  yoke,  as  Heber  was  with  JaUn. 
ReiaUons   Now  it  is  nearly  certain  tliat  in  those  lawless  times  the  defenceless  KeniUi 
would  be  oppressed  by  Jabin,  and  would  sigh  for  and  gladly  embrace  an;  o^ 
portunity  to  escape  from  this  intolerable  bondage.    Tliair  deliverer,  tberefuft, 
would  be  esteemed  a  patriot  and  hero,  not  a  murderer. 
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Id  the  teoond  place,  if  it  must  be  supposed  that  Jabin  was  a  kind  friend  obaptsr 
and  jost  protector  of  the  Keoites,  it  does  not  follow  that  Jad  might  not  have  *"^- 
bad  special  reasons  to  fear  and  bate  SiKra,  He  had  the  command  of  the 
immediate  neighbourhood  where  the  Kenites  were  encamped,  and,  unless  be 
differed  from  modem  oommandera  of  Eastern  tynmts,  be  would  most  certainly 
abuse  them,  and  allow  them  to  be  insulted  without  redress  by  his  rude  retain- 
ers. Jael  might  have  thus  been  injured  in  the  highest  degree,  if  not  by  Sisera 
himself,  by  some  of  his  lewd  captains.  Or  there  may  have  been  a  recent 
bk)od-feud  between  the  tribe  and  this  man  or  his  family,  which  not  only  justi- 
fied Jael,  according  to  the  law  of  retribution,  but  rendered  it  obligatory  upon 
her,  and  every  one  of  the  tribe,  to  take  revenge  upon  their  enemy. 

In  the  third  place,  we  are  not  to  take  for  granted  that  certain  fantastic 
laws  of  the  modem  Bedawin  in  regard  to  the  asylum  of  the  tent  were  in  force 
among  these  settled  Kenites.  These  notions  are  carried  to  such  an  absurd 
pitch  in  some  tribes,  that  a  man  is  obliged  to  protect  the  murderer  of  his 
father  if  he  succeeds  in  reaching  the  tent;  but  the  settled  Arabs  know  no  such 
iatcSf  and  I  do  not  believe  that  the  Kenites  did. 

Again,  it  may  be  assumed  as  nearly  certain,  that  Jad  would  not  have  ven- 
tured upon  this  daring  act  unless  she  knew  that  her  husband  and  her  whole 
tribe  would  not  only  justify,  but  rejoice  in  it  as  a  righteous  retribution  upon 
their  oppressor,  and  as  the  means  of  escape  from  an  intolerable  bondage, 
against  ithich  they  were  watching  for  an  opportunity  to  revolt. 

And  yet  once  more.  On  the  nearly  incredible  supposition  that  neither  the 
Kenites  as  a  tribe,  nor  Jael  as  an  individual,  had  any  cause  of  complaint 
against  Sisera,  we  may  fairly  conclude  that  they  were  believers  in  Israel's  God 
and  friends  of  his  people.  This  their  whole  history  confirms.  They  must 
tlierefore  have  been  deeply  grieved  at  the  crael  oppression  which  their 
brethren  in  faith  and  worship  suffered  from  Sisera.  In  their  defenceless  con- 
flition  they  had  not  dared  to  take  sides  openly  against  Jabin,  but  in  heart 
thc7  were  with  the  oppressed  Israelites,  and  regarded  it  as  a  duty  to  help 
them  to  the  utmost  of  their  power.  The  total  overthrow  of  the  Canaanites 
olfered  the  wished-for  opportunity,  and  Jael  bgldly  availed  herself  of  it 

The  reason  why  it  is  mentioned  that  the  Kenites  were  neutral  in  this  war  Neotrafitr 
wi«  not  to  give  the  idea  that  they  were  under  any  obligation  to  take  sides  *^^®  **•• 
u  ith  Sisera  or  to  protect  htm  if  defeated,  nor  even  to  account  for  the  fact  that 
»<L<>cra  fled  to  Heber's  tent  He  may,  and  probably  had  httle  enough  reason 
to  claim  this  protection.  But  it  was  necessary  to  make  the  statement  about 
tlio  Kenites,  as  we  have  before  said,  in  order  to  account  for  their  being  down 
on  Ej^draelon  at  all  when  the  army  of  Sisera  was  there.  It  deserves  also  to  be 
ri-memtiered  that  if  the  Kenites  had  attempted  to  shield  and  aid  Sisera  after 
tib  defeat,  they  would  have  rendered  themselves  partisans  in  the  war  on  the 
l<i(iing  side,  and  might  have  been  treated  as  enemies  by  the  now  victorious 
ItfToelitos.  On  the  whole,  therefore,  I  conclude  that  if  all  the  circumstances 
and  influences  which  impelled  Jael  to  the  daring  act,  and  sustained  her  in  it, 
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PA  Kt  were  known,  we  should  find  that  she  violated  neither  the  costoma  of  her  people, 
"•  nor  the  laws  of  war  then  in  force,  nor  the  abstract  and  greater  laws  of  right- 
eousness,  hy  thus  destroying  the  enemy  of  Qod*s  people  and  the  opprasanr  M 
her  own,  who  from  necessity  sought  in  her  tent  an  asylum  to  whidi  he  bad  im 
right,  and  the  granting  of  which  might  have  involved  her  and  her  whok 
family  in  ruin. 

Under  these  impressions,  I  can  join  with  Deborah  in  celebrating  the  d^ 
and  the  actor. 
Smiffof        '^Blessed  above  women  shall  Jael  the  wife  of  Heber  the  Kenite  be, 
Deborah,    blessed  shall  she  be  above  women  in  the  tent    He  asked  water,  and  she  gav*' 
him  milk;  she  brought  forth  butter  in  a  lordly  dish.    She  put  her  hand  to  the 
nail,  and  her  right  hand  to  the  workman's  hammer;  and  with  the  hammer  n}>^ 
smote  Sisera,  she  smote  off  his  head,  when  she  had  pierced  and  strickoi  thn^u;.'** 
his  temples.    At  her  feet  he  bowed,  he  fell,  he  lay  down:  at  her  feet  he  bo««N'. 
he  fell:  where  he  bowed,  there  he  fell  down  dead.    The  mother  of  Sisen 
looked  out  at  a  window,  and  cried  through  the  lattice.  Why  is  his  chariot  ao  km: 
in  coming  ?  why  tarry  the  wheels  of  his  chariots  ?    Her  wise  ladies  an8wier<>»i 
her,  yea,  she  returned  answer  to  herself.  Have  they  not  sped?  have  they  n  ' 
divided  the  prey;  to  every  man  a  damsel  or  two;  to  Sisera  a  prey  of  direr^ 
colours,  of  divers  colouxs  of  needlework,  a  prey  of  diven  colours  of  needlewurx 
on  both  sides,  meet  for  the  necks  of  them  that  take  the  spoil  ?    So  let  wi 
thine  enemies  peruh,  0  Lord;  but  let  them  that  love  him  he  <u  the  tun  ^km 
he  goeth  forth  in  hie  might," '^    There  is  nothing,  ancient  or  modem,  m^n? 
beautifiil,  appropriate,  or  sublime,  than  this  dose  of  Deborah's  triumphal  o<lc 
No  gloss,  paraphrase,  or  comment  can  add  to  its  graces. 
The  naiL        There  are  a  few  allusions,  however,  in  it  which  may  be  better  understood  *•* 
brief  explanations.    The  ''  nail  *'  which  Jael  used  was  a  tent-pin^  now,  as  thi*n 
called  vtated;  and  the  '* hammer''  was  the  mallet  with  which  it  is  driven  in!> 
the  ground.    It  is  not  necessary  to  suppose  that  either  of  them  was  of  iron,  si 
nail  and  hammer  would  imply.    The  vnited  was  probably  a  sharp-pointed  p^-^ 
of  hard  wood,  and  the  hammer  was  the  ordinary  mallet  used  by  these  teiw- 
dwelling  Arabs. 
AiioKion        There  is  a  curious  use  of  the  word  nail  In  Isaiah  xxii.  23,  25,  which  mr>t 
to  the       i^igo  refer  to  those  wooden  watede^  I  suppose,  for  it  is  the  same  Hebrew  woni . 
*<  I  will  fasten  him  with  a  nail  (yutad)  in  a  sure  place;"  and  agun,  in  the  S5th, 
this  yutad,  fastened  in  a  sure  place,  shall  be  removed,  and  cut  cfovn,  and  fall 
It  is  not  every  place  that  will  hold  the  tent ''  nail"  securely;  it  must  be  drit-es 
into  suitable  ground. 

Doubtless  a  wooden  pin  or  peg  is  here  meant,  not  an  iron  naiL  It  is,  hoir- 
ever,  not  a  tent-pin,  but  a  peg  driven  into  the  wall,  and  used  to  hang  <Mkic% 
and  household  utensils  upon.  There  is  significance  in  the  statement  that  it 
should  be  made  fast  in  a  ture  place,  because,  in  general,  these  pins  are  drivee 
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nto  the  vail  through  the  plaster,  and  are  everything  but  steady  and  secure,  ohaptsb 

*«  r>t  one  in  a  score  of  them  but  what  bend  down,  or  get  loose  and  fall  out.    ^^'*- 

There  is  a  reference  to  the  same  thing,  and  the  same  Hebrew  word  in  Zeeh. 

L.  4 :  " Out  of  him  came  forth  the  comer,  out  of  him  the  nail—yutad**    And  Zech.  z.  a. 

hift,  by  the  way,  gives  an  intelligible  idea  to  this  expression  of  Zechariah. 

The  tent-pin  is  absolutely  essential  to  the  stability  and  safety  of  the  Arab's 

liibitaUon. 

Again  :  it  is  absurd  to  suppose  that  Jael  brought  Sisera  butter  to  drink.  Bntter  or 
Seither  the  ancient  nor  the  modem  Orientals  make  butter  at  all,  as  we  ^^^  '""^ 
mderstand  the  word,  and  what  takes  the  place  of  it  is  never  used  as  a  bever- 
\Zf^    Butter  is  the  exponent  of  milk  in  the  other  member  of  the  parallelism, 
showing  that  sour  milk,  or  l^)eny  was  meant ;  and  this,  properly  prepared, 
(1  takes  a  most  cooling  and  refreshing  drink. 

Lastly :  the  entire  soliloquy  of  Sisera's  mother  is  worked  out  with  admirable  Mother  of 
skill  and  trathfulness.  When  standing  on  the  lofty  tell  of  Harosheth,  which  ^^**^ 
conimands  the  view  of  the  pass  up  the  Kishon,  and  out  into  Esdraelon  toward 
Megiddo,  I  could  fancy  her  ladyship  sitting  at  a  latticed  window,  and  impa- 
tiently looking  up  the  wady.  She  knew  that  a  battle  was  to  take  pUce,  was 
certain  of  victory,  and  longed  not  so  much  to  see  her  son  as  to  grasp  the  spoils. 
Knowing  that  those  lewd  warriors  would  chiefly  value  the  fair  damsels  of  the 
Hebrews,  she  mentions  them  first,  but  does  not  appear  to  relish  this  sort  of 
**  prey  "  for  her  house,  and  therefore  does  not  give  any  to  Sisera— most  mothers 
can  understand  and  sympathize  with  her.  But  she  feasted  her  imagination 
with  the  goodly  garment  of  divers  colours  which  her  son  was  to  lay  at  her  feet. 
She  looks  at  it  again  and  again — turns  it  over  first  on  this  side,  then  on  that, 
to  see  and  admire  the  ''divers  colours."  This  is  eminently  Oriental  and 
feminine ;  and  the  childish  repetition  of  ''divers  colours"  is  all  the  more 
striking  in  an  ode  distinguished  for  rapid  narrative,  abrapt  exclamation,  and 
the  utmost  conciseness  of  style  and  diction. 

This  Deborah  was  certainly  a  remarkable  lady— prophetess,  poet,  judge,  Debonh. 
and  warrior.    It  is  not  a  little  singular  that  though  her  residence  was  near 
.Jerusalem,  between  Ramah  and  Bethel,  yet  we  meet  her  far  north,  at  Kedesh 
in  Naphtali,  with  Barak,  who  was  of  that  city.    We  find  her  name  also  here, 
at  the  foot  of  Tabor,  perpetuated  in  this  miserable  village  of  Deburieh. 

As  judge  and  inspired  guide  to  Israel,  she  probably  itinerated  a  good  deal, 
IIS  did  Samuel  and  other  prophets ;  and  her  patriotic  zeal  would  lead  her 
wlierever  she  could  be  of  service  to  her  oppressed  people.  I  suppose  she 
dwelt  in  a  tent,  like  her  heroine  Jael,  under  that  palm-tree  which  bore  her 
name  near  Bethel,  in  Mount  Ephraim.  It  was  called  the  palm-tree  of  Deborrh 
(see  the  Hebrew).^  It  seems  to  me  to  be  a  fair  inference  from  such  expres- 
sions, that  trees  were  as  rare  in  Palestine,  even  at  that  early  age,  as  they  are 
at  the  present  day,  or  we  should  not  so  often  read  of  the  oak,  the  terebinth,  the 
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PART     palm-tree,  of  this  or  that  important  place  or  eveDt.    If  trees  were  abandant 

"•       Btich  a  designation  would  signify  nothing,  and  would  not  have  been  emplojel 

RetnArk-       ^^  ^^^  Other  thought  about  these  remarkable   trees.      This  ooontn 

■bi*  tre«&  abounds  in  them.    We  have  sacred  trees,  and  trees  that  are  inhabited  hxjo  , 

or  evil  spirits ;  and  we  have  single  trees  ail  over  the  land  covered  with  bits  <  f 

rags  from  the  garments  of  passing  villagers,  hnng  up  as  acknowledgmentft  **• 

as  deprecatory  signals  and  charms  ;  and  we  find  beautiful  dumpa  of  oak-tnv- 

sacred  to  a  kind  of  beings  called  Jacob's  daughters.    These  are  doiibtkflB  reiki 

of  most  ancient  superstitions ;  and  in  the  fact  that  the  old  patnaicl»  an-i 

prophets  lived,  and  prophesied,  and  were  buried  under  such  trees,  we  find,  I 

imagine,  the  origin  of  this  curious  custom  and  beliet 

Rnad  to         But  it  Is  time  to  descend  and  pursue  our  ride  to  Sularo,  whither  our  tert« 

suiam.      have  preceded  us.    There  is  no  path  but  the  one  we  came  up,  for  on  the  ssi^mtL 

and  east  the  declivity  is  too  precipitous  for  roads.    I  x>nce  attempted  to  fis.« 

my  way  down  toward  Khan  et  Tejjar,  but  did  not  succeed,  and  was  oblige^]  v 

return  to  our  present  path.    The  road  to  the  khan  leads  through  this  rnnr^ 

oak  wood  for  more  than  an  hour,  when  the  forest  and  the  limestone  on  nhi.l 

it  grows  terminate  together.    Below,  and  all  east  to  the  valley  of  the  Jord&:i 

the  country  is  volcanic  and  destitute  of  trees.    The  wady  in  which  the  khxa- 

are  situated  is  called  Midy.    It  comes  from  the  north-west,  drains  all  that  px-t 

Khnii  et     of  the  forest,  and  passes  down  south-east  to  the  Sherrar  and  the  Jordan.  Th«Y? 

Tfjjar.       jifQ  ^^0  khans :  one  on  a  hill  about  one  hundred  feet  square,  and  harin; 

octagonal  towers  on  the  corners.    It  served  the  double  purpose  of  castle  an-- 

caravanserai    The  other  is  in  the  vale  below,  and  was  much  laiger.    It  h^i 

also  a  division  through  the  centre,  with  vaults  and  mi^azines  on  either  side  •' 

it,  and  the  great  advantage  of  a  fountain  of  water  within  the  walla.     It  wi« 

fitted  up  with  rooms  for  the  protection  of  merchandise  and  the  acconimodat:- 

of  travellers.    The  place  is  now  entirely  deserted,  nor  is  there  an  inhabat*-. 

house  in  sight    Caravans  do  not  spend  the  night  there  for  fear  of  Arabs,  %h 

are  always  prowling  about,  watching  for  an  opportunity  to  rob.    I  have  nt^  t  r 

halted  there  for  half  an  hour  without  having  some  of  these  rascals  |iass  al«i'i; 

and  scrutinize  my  party  closely,  to  see  whether  or  not  it  would  do  to  attack  n\ 

Weekly         On  Monday  of  each  week  a  great  fair  is  held  at  the  khans,  when,  for  a  /f« 

**"'■■  hours,  the  scene  is  very  lively  and  picturesque.    These  gatherings  affoni  a  ' 

excellent  opportunity  to  observe  Syrian  manners,  cust'Oms,  and  costumes,  an  i 

to  become  acquainted  with  the  character  and  quality  of  Syrian  producticnts. 

Thousands  of  people  assemble  from  all  parts  of  the  countiy,  either  to  sell,  tra<i^. 

or  imrchase.    Cotton  is  brought  in  bales  from  NabKis ;  barley,  and  wheat,  a.i  \ 

scsamum,  and  Indian  com  from  the  Hiileh,  the  Hauran,  and  Esdraelon.    Fr  >n 

Gilead  and  Bashan,  and  the  surrounding  districts,  come  horses  and  donker^. 

cattle  and  flocks,  with  cheese,  leben^  semerif  honey,  and  similar  articles.   Thra 

there  are  miscellaneous  matters,  such  as  chickens  and  eggs,  figs,  raisins,  appKs 

melons,  grapes,  and  all  sorts  of  fruits  and  vegetables  in  their  season.    T^e 

IKsdlars  opens  their  packages  of  temptmg  fabrics  ;  the  jeweller  is  there  i»iti 
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I  iji  trin)ceia  ;  the  tailor  with  his  ready-made  garments  ;  the  shoemaker  with  chaptih 
ft  is  stock,  from  rough,  hairy  sandals  to  yellow  and  red  morocco  boots  ;  the    ^^'^' 
•urier  is  there  with  his  tools,  nails,  and  flat  iron  shoes,  and  drives  a  prosperous 
business  for  a  few  hours ;  and  so  does  the  saddler,  with  his  coarse  sacks  and 
^uily-trimmed  cIoths«    And  thus  it  is  with  all  the  arts  and  occupations  known 
o  this  people. 

The  noise  is  incessant,  and  at  a  distance  sounds  like  that  '^  of  many  waters."  The  noiM 
Rvery  man  is  crying  his  wares  at  the  top  of  his  voice,  chickens  cackle  and 
MfuUl,  donkeys  bray  and  fight,  and  the  dogs  bark.  Every  living  thing  adds 
»oii|ewhat  to  the  many-toned  and  prodigious  uproar.  It  is  now  a  miscellaneous 
ironie<ly  in  full  operation,  where  every  actor  does  his  best,  and  is  supremely 
gratified  with  his  own  performance. 

The  people  find  many  reasons  for  sustaining  these  antiquated  and  very  Basiness 

curious  gatherings.    Every  man,  woman,  and  child  has  inherited  a  strong  desire  °^^^^^ 

f « *r  trading,  and,  of  course,  all  cUsses  meet  at  this  grand  bourse  to  talk  over  the 

st^tc  of  the  markets,  from  the  price  of  a  cucumber  to  that  of  cotton,  or  of  a 

i\  ve-thousand  dollar  horse  from  the  Hauran.    Again,  every  Arab  is  a  politician, 

and  groups  gather  around  the  outskirts  of  the  crowd  to  discuss  the  doings  of 

tiic  *'  allied  powers,"  the  last  firman  from  the  sultan,  or  the  new  tax  demanded 

l»y  their  own  petty  emecr.    Descending  to  more  ordinary  matters,  these  fairs 

are  great  places  for  gossip  and  scandal    Friends  meet  friends,  and  exchange 

the  news  of  weddings,  births,  and  deaths,  and  all  the  multifarious  incidents 

and  accidents  between  these  grand  extremes  of  human  life.    In  a  word,  these 

fitirs  supply  the  places  of  many  of  the  appliances  of  more  civilized  society. 

Tht7  are  the  daily  newspaper,  for  there  is  one  for  every  day  within  a  circuit 

vf  forty  miles.    Tbey  are  the  exchange,  and  the  forwarding  office,  and  the 

|M»Utical  caucus,  and  the  family  gathering,  and  the  grand  festa  and  gala  days; 

and  underlying  the  whole  is  the  ever-present  idea  and  aim  of  making  money. 

Thus  it  is  at  Khan  et  Tejjar  (the  Inn  of  the  Merchants)  on  Monday  morn-  Detcent  to 
ing,  but  long  before  sunset  not  a  soul  of  this  busy  throng  remains  on  the  spot  V^"  ^°'' 
All  return  home,  or  take  refuge  in  some  neighbouring  village.  I  attended 
<»nce,  and  then  took  my  way  eastward  to  the  valley  of  the  Jordan,  at  Jisr  el 
Mnjamia,  in  search  of  'Akil  *Aga.  The  countiy  for  the  first  three  miles  is  a 
rich  volcanic  plain.  The  path  then  leads  down  to  a  brook,  called  S&&ra, 
which  descends  from  the  north,  past  a  village  of  the  same  name.  The  water, 
yellow-green  and  foul,  flows  off  in  a  deep  gorge  to  the  Sherrar.  Half  an  hour 
further  is  M*atber,  with  hovels  nearly  concealed  behind  hills  of  manure.  The 
only  things  at  work  about  Uie  village  were  the  bees,  of  which  there  are  more 
bives  than  there  are  houses,  and  the  air  rings  with  the  hum  of  these  indus- 
triotis  purveyors  of  honey.  Two  miles  further  east  is  Hadathy,  large  and 
better  built,  with  an  enormous  chasm,  washed  out  of  the  surrounding  bluffs  by 
fountains  which  run  out  from  the  crumbling  banks.  This  region  was  thickly 
inhabited  untU  quite  recently ;  and  in  little  more  than  a  mile  from  Hadathy 
is  'Aolaro,  a  lai^  village  in  ruins.    It  is  probably  the  Ulama  of  the  ancients. 
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PA  IT  It  has  ezoeUent  water,  and  very  laige  fig-trees  still  lloiirishing,  for  it 
"•  sacked  and  destroyed  by  the  Arabs  only  three  years  ago,  as  was  also  the  oeit 
village,  called  Seerfn.  Having  thus  ridden  for  three  boors  through  this  de- 
populated country,  I  dived  suddenly  into  the  valley  of  the  Jordan,  having  the 
gorge  of  the  Shenar  between  me  and  Kaukab  el  Howa,  the  splendidly-situatei 
castle  of  Belvoir.  The  descent  to  the  Jisr  was  extremely  steep,  and  greatlT 
surprised  me  by  its  depth.  It  is  difficult  to  remember,  or  practically  realiie, 
that  the  Jordan  is  there  ei^ht  hundred  feet  lower  than  the  ooeaiL  Doim, 
The  Obor.  down  I  walked,  until,  tired  out,  I  resumed  the  saddle.  The  entire  Qhor  pre- 
sented a  most  singular  appearance.  It  is  &r  from  level,— tilted  up,  in  &rt 
into  fantastic  hills  and  shelving  bluffs  by  vast  dikes  of  obtmdiiig  lava.  Hi!; 
way  down  I  came  upon  ruins  of  a  lat:^  pl^ce,  called  Tidma,  evidently  r&j 
ancient.  The  Qhor  was  alive  with  Arabs,  dotted  with  tents,  and  dothed  wiHi 
flocks. 

I  pitched  my  tent  at  sunset  near  that  of  the  aga,  and  tried  in  vain  to  slees* 
An  intensely  hot  sirocco  had  commenced  to  blow,  and  this  made  every  ma! 
and  beast  in  this  large  encampment  almost  as  nervous  and  restleas  as  myself 
Early  next  morning,  while  sitting  in  my  tent-door  smoking  an  argeiy,  I  w 
startled  to  see  a  hirge  panther  (nimr)  scouring  the  plain  in  full  chaae  of  a  pai^ 
of  dogs  that  had  attacked  him.  Making  a  long  circle,  they  swept  aitmtid  m^ 
tent,  when  the  panther  left  the  dogs,  leaped  over  the  comer  of  the  tent^  tossed 
my  argely  to  the  winds,  and  then  bounded  away  after  the  dogs.  In  an<^tuf 
minute  he  returned,  sprang  on  the  top  of  the  tent,  and  laid  himself  di'Vi 
there.  I  was  confounded,  but  sat  still,  and  he  soon  jumped  from  the  tent, 
and  crouched  down  close  to  my  feet !  He  was  out  of  breath,  and  panted  fesr 
fully.  Though  not  at  all  pleased  to  have  the  fierce  brute  so  near,  I  kept  n-j 
eye  steadily  and  sternly  fixed  on  his.  He  remained  quiet  until  his  keq«r 
A  panther,  came  from  the  aga's  tent  to  recapture  him.  Then  he  growled  fiercely,  tni 
was  disposed  to  fight  for  his  liberty ;  nor  was  it  until  they  brought  ^rfK 
fresh  meat  that  they  were  able  to  get  hold  of  him.  He  was  a  tame  one,  so  Itr 
as  nimrs  can  be  tamed,  brought  up  by  the  aga  to  hunt  gazeUes.  The  a::a 
told  me  that  these  nimrs  require  seven  years  to  complete  their  growth,  ami  * 
constant  course  of  careful  training  all  that  time  to  make  them  good  hunten. 
He  Lb  extremely  cunning  in  his  approaches  towards  his  victim ;  lies  flat  tt 
his  belly,  and  creeps  almost  insensibly  toward  the  flock.  His  colour  then  l< 
so  like  the  surrounding  grass  and  stubble  that  the  aga  said  he  could  not  ket\. 
track  of  him.  He  will  thus  manoeuvre  for  hours,  until  finally  within  leaping 
distance,  when  he  springs  with  one  tremendous  bound  upon  his  terrified  prer. 
If  he  misses  it,  he  gives  over  for  that  time,  nor  will  anything  induce  him  W 
follow  up  the  chase. 

I  was  glad  enough  to  get  clear  of  my  tiger,  but,  strange  to  say,  I  met  hi  a 
again  under  very  diflerent  circumstances.  Returning  from  Jafia  to  Beirut 
some  montlis  after,  when  we  came  to  Haifa,  I  saw  a  laige  cage  coming  in  t 
boat  toward  the  steamer,  and  there  was  my  quondam  acquaintance  en  reutt 
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to  Paris.    The  aga  had  aent  him  to  the  emperor  throagh  the  French  consul  ohaptvi 
>f  BeiHit.    The  poor  fellow  was  miserably  sea-sick,  which  made  him  perfectly    *"** 
furious.    Leaping  with  all  his  might  against  the  bars,  he  broke  through,  and 
seised  a  passenger  who  was  standing  near,  and  it  was  only  by  enveloping  him 
la  A  heavy  sail  that  he  was  subdued  and  forced  back  into  his  cage. 

I  think  David  most  have  been  acquainted  with  the  hunting  habits  of  the 
|MUither.  Speaking  of  the  **  wicked,"  he  says,  "  He  crotieheih  and  humbleth 
hiniBelf  that  he  may  catch  the  poor."  ^  It  is  true  that  the  psalmist  is  speak- 
ing in  this  place  of  the  lion,  but  the  description  applies  so  accurately  to  the 
w  ily  manoeuvres  of  this  hunting  nimr,  that  I  imagine  the  royal  poet  must  have 
also  been  acquainted  with  him  and  his  ways. 

This  is  certainly  possible;  and  it  is  certain  that,  in  his  early  pastoral  life, 
I>&vid  was  Damiliar  with  the  bear  as  well  as  the  lion.    Both  these  have  dis-  The  pm. 
appeared  from  the  hills  where  the  son  of  Jesse  tended  his  father's  flocks,  but  ^  *^'* 
these  nimr  still  abound  there.    And  now  we  have  reached  the  foot  of  Tabor ;  j^^ 
and  this  is  Debiirieh,  so  called  possibly  from  Deborah;  but  if  so,  this  name  has 
l>eezi  substituted  for  some  other  one  in  the  catalogue  of  places  given  to  Zebulun  by 
Joehoay  for  it  is  found  in  chapter  xiz.  12,  though  he  wrote  long  be/ore  the  time 
i>f  the  prophetess.    These  heavy  stones  may  have  belonged  to  the  church  said 
to  have  been  erected  here  in  the  early  ages  of  our  era,  or  perhaps  to  some  edi- 
fioe  still  more  ancient    The  inhabitants  have  long  borne  a  bad  character,  and 
niy  own  reception  among  them  has  not  inclined  me  to  defend  their  reputation. 
The  whole  neighbourhood  indeed  is  unsafe ;  for  the  Arabs,  from  the  Jordan 
and  the  lawless  regions  east  of  it,  make  frequent  inroads  up  the  plain,  and 
plunder  all  whom  they  can  conquer.    We  shall  pass  over  to  £n-dor,  and  then  • 

around  the  eastern  slope  of  "  Little  Hermon  "  to  Sulam.  This  mount  is  now 
called  Jebel  ed  Diihy,  and  that  small  hamlet  on  the  north-west  corner  of  it  is 
Kain,  famous  for  the  restoration  of  the  widow's  son  to  life.  It  was  once  a  Nain. 
place  of  considerable  extent,  but  is  now  little  more  than  a  cluster  of  ruins, 
among  which  dwell  a  few  families  of  fanatical  Moslems.  It  is  in  keeping  with 
the  one  historic  incident  that  renders  it  dear  to  the  Christian,  that  its  only 
aiitiqoities  are  tombs.  These  are  situated  mainly  on  the  east  of  the  village, 
and  it  was  in  that  direction,  I  presume,  that  the  widow's  son  was  being  carried 
on  that  memorable  occasion.^  It  took  me  just  an  hour  to  ride  from  the  foot 
of  Tabor  to  Nain,  and  the  path  lies  near  the  water-shed  between  the  Sherrar 
and  the  Kishon.  The  soil  is  deep  and  fertile,  as  it  is  along  this  road  to  'Ain-  *Ain-dtr 
aar,  as  the  home  of  Saul's  far-famed  witch  is  now  called.  (En-dori 

It  is  a  moat  wretched-looking  place,  and  yet  the  position,  at  the  north-east 
comer  of  the  mountain,  facing  Tabor,  and  overlooking  the  valley  between  them, 
la  really  beautiful  Jerome  has  said  correctly  that  the  distance  from  Tabor  is 
four  miles,  for  it  has  taken  us  an  hour  and  ten  minutes  to  ride  it  There  does 
not  seem  to  be  much  to  attract  attention  here,  and,  as  it  is  growing  late,  I 

*  Pi^  1.  la  '  Luke  TlL  n-ii. 
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PART     think  we  had  better  move  on,  and  find  oar  tent  before  tbeee  ttngg^ng  Bed&wti 

"♦      find  OS. 

CavM  of       It  is  only  about  an  honr  to  Sulam,  and  there  is  jost  at  present  no  paitkolar 

Lo-dor.     danger  of  being  robbed ;  let  us,  therefore,  before  we  leave  this  place  of  «rij 

notoriety,  look  into  some  of  its  caves.    Ton  observe  that  the  dedivity  of  \J^ 

mountain  is  everywhere  perforated  with  them,  and  most  of  the  habitations  ut 

merely  walls  built  around  the  entrance  to  these  caverns.    Observe,  too,  thit 

the  catUe  are  stalled  in  them  along  with  their  owners;  and  so  it  was  in  tbe 

time  of  SauL    The  **  witoh  "  doubtless  occupied  one  of  these  caves,  and  in  ru 

dark  recesses  she  secretly  performed  her  "  damnable  soromes."    The  wb  '-t 

place  is  in  most  striking  accord  with  its  ancient  stoiy ;  and  these  old  har* 

grinning  at  us  from  the  yawning  mouths  of  their  blackened  habitations,  )<-  ^^ 

more  like  witohes  than  women.    Hark,  how  they  cuise  \he  fathers  mad  ^ran't- 

fatkert  of  us  Christian  dogs,— a  kind  of  salutation  you  now  never  besr  )- : 

from  the  veiy  vilest  people  in  the  conntiy.    Whether  witches  or  not,  they  a*- 

undoubtedly  '*  possessed,"  and  we  may  just  as  well  pass  on  out  of  their  si^f  l 

CiUT«ft      See,  here  are  half  a  dozen  little  calves  at  the  mouth  of  this  cave,  kept  up  fmi  > 

their  mothers,  who  are  at  pasture  under  the  care  of  the  shepherd.    I  do  r  t 

mean  that  there  is  anything  unusual  in  this,  but  merely  that  just  such  a  cil/ 

did  the  witoh  kill  for  Said  on  that  dismal  night  when  he  sought  her  dweUio;. 

She  must  have  been  extremely  expeditious  in  her  kitchen  and  oookrn. 

A  hungry  man,  as  was  Saul,  would  think  it  hard  to  wait  for  supper  uaM!  •! 

calf  was  slaughtered  and  cooked,  and  fresh  bread  baked,  and  ail  this  after 

midnight^ 

napid  Such  things  are  common  even  in  our  day.    With  the  Bedawtn  it  ia  nesrh 

<i<*<^'nC'    universal  to  cook  the  meat  immediately  after  it  is  butohered,  and  to  bake  fr»i> 

bread  for  every  meaL    Visit  'Akii'Aga,  for  example,  whose  tent  is  now  in  the 

vaUey  below  us,  and  yon  will  experience  the  entire  process.    A  sheep  or  eilf 

will  be  brought  and  killed  before  yon,  thrust  iniUmter  into  the  great  caldn:s 

which  stands  ready  on  the  fire  to  receive  it,  and,  ere  you  are  avrare,  it  vi^ 

re-appear  on  the  great  oopper-tray,  with  a  bushel  of  MiylU  (cracked  whest  ■ 

or  a  hUl  of  boiled  rice  and  Uben,    In  our  native  Cincinnati,  a  bog  vralka  inti 

a  narrow  passage  on  his  own  feet,  and  comes  out  at  the  other  end  lacNi. 

ham,  and  half  a  dozen  other  commodities;  at  the  aga's  camp,  it  is  a  calf  "t 

sheep  that  walks  past  you  into  the  caldron,  and  comes  forth  a  smoking  stev 

for  dinner. 

It  seems  that  this  killing,  cooking,  and  eating  in  rapid  succession  is  a  ven 

old  custom.    Abraham,  and  Manoah,  and  many  others  besides  the  witch  yji 

En-dor,  were  expert  in  getting  up  such  impromptu  feasts ;  and  oar  Saviour 

has  given  it  a  proverbial  expression  in  the  fiitted  calf  of  the  ^  prodigal  sun." 

Kniinf  an      Not  Only  is  this  true,  but  among  unsophisticated  Arabs  the  killing  of  i 

animal  In  gbeep,  cslf,  or  kid,  in  honour  of  a  visitor,  is  strictly  required  by  their  laws  fi 

vbiltora. " — — — — — — 
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lospitalitjy  and  the  neglect  6f  it  keenly  resented.    Th^  haye  a  dozen  catutic  ohaptiir 
erma  of  oontempt  for  the  man  who  ne^ects  to  honour  his  guest  with  the  uatud     ^^^- 
iubbikak  (sacrifice),  as  it  is  nniTersally  called — a  name  suggestive  of  the 
tnei^nt  rdiffiaug  rites  of  hospitality,  and  no  less  suggestive  of  the  important 
'act  that  oar  own  d4bMah  is  waiting  for  ua.    The  very  idea  will  quicken  our 
over  the  ihoolder  of  Mount  Dthj  to  our  tent  in  Sulam. 


CHAPTER  XXX. 
SULAM*  TO  JEHIV. 


Tite  Mldlmnlte*— Gideoo. 
En-dor— Sanl  aod  the  witch. 
praplwtie  d«nand«ttoac 
V«Ik]r  of  JemeL 
Betb-sbiui,  or  Belno. 
Exploit  of  Ben  of  Jabeih-gllcad. 


Shanem — Ellaha. 

Jezreel,  or  Zer'ln. 

Jehn. 

JezebeL 

AUuilont  to  JesreeL 

Hoontdna  of  Gilboa. 

Jenln,  or  En-ganntm. 


March  Sltt 


fniB  18  the  veiy  Inxniy  of  travel :  bright  days  and  joyous, — ^air  cool  and  fra-  Lnxnry  of 
rrant, — hill  side  and  vale  robed  in  green  and  spangled  with  floi^ers,— bird,  and  ^^^^ 
>east,  and  man  himself  gay  and  happy.    Tes,  give  me  the  tent,  the  open 
x>iiDtTy,  and  the  dear  blue  sky,  at  least  while  spring  lasts.    And  then  these 
lights,  so  solemn,  almost  sad,  and  yet  so  very  sweet— the  bustling  activities 
^  the  day  laid  aside,  every  harsh  sound  subdued,  and  the  soul  called  home  to 
ea^  or  reverite.    It  is  a  sort  of  bliss  merely  to  lie  still  and  breathe.    Thus, 
lAlf  waking  and  half  asleep,  hour  after  hour  of  hist  night  stole  away,  while 
»y-gone  memories,  historic  associations,  and  recent  experiences  chased  each 
»ther  through  all  the  bbyrinths  perplexed  of  fairy-hind.    Finally  my  dreamy  iiiftorie 
neditations  arranged  themselves  into  historic  sequence,  and  the  wonderful  >|»*<^ia' 
Leeda  whidi  immortalized  this  neighbourhood  in  olden  times  passed  in  review. 

First  in  order  came  those  sad  days  when, ''  because  of  the  Midianitee,  the  The  Mi 
;h.ildien  of  Israel  made  them  the  dens  which  are  in  the  mountains,  and  caves,  ^'^^'^ 
^d  strongholds.  And  when  Israel  had  sown,  the  Midianites  came  up,  and 
lie  Amalekites,  and  the  children  of  the  east,  with  their  cattle  and  their  tents, 
knd  they  came  as  grasshoppers  for  multitude.  Both  they  and  their  camels 
rere  without  number,  and  they  entered  the  land  to  destroy  it"  ^  In  precisely 
be  aame  manner  do  the  Bedawtn  Arabs,  these  modem  Midianites,  come  up 
his  Wady  fji  Jezreel  and  Wady  Sherrar,  '<  after  the  people  have  sown,"  and 


•  [SolMD  Is  the  modem  name  of  Shnnern.  memorable  In  Old  Teatamest  hlitorf  as  the  place 
I  CAT  which  Gideon  defcated  the  Midianitee;  alao  the  phiee  where  the  PhUlatlnea  encamped 
rclior*  the  battle  of  GUbea ;  and  the  reaideiice  of  the  Shnnammite  woman,  whose  ion  Ellaha  re> 
cored  to  lUk  To  theee  hlatorlcal  eTtnia  ^Inalon  la  made  In  this  chapter.  Jentn  repreaenta  ths 
Sn^smaalm  of  the  BlbleL—ED.] 
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II. 


OidcoiL 


Optanh. 


Thmli> 
IniC-fluora 
and  Tln^ 
7ard& 


destroy  the  increue  of  the  earth ;  and  not  only  desljoy  the  inocMe  <i  tSe 
field,  but  commit  wholeaale  murder,  as  thoee  did  upon  the  brethren  of  QMkoe 
at  Tabor.  In  &ct,  the  sacred  historian  expressly  says  tiiat  theae  Hidismtd 
were  Ishmadiies,  and  we  have  oiider  oar  veiy  eyes  the  deseendaiitB  of  thn 


Thoapo*. 
taajr  of  Ilia 
Limiljr. 


Bliamiy. 


ancient  people  committing  similar  depredations  in  the  very  same  spc^  Bui 
these  valleys  are  now  swarming  with  these  "  children  of  the  em^"  oeme  ew. 
Jordan  to  consume  the  land. 

But  have  you  any  Qideon  to  work  oat  deliveranee  for  tfaia  oppnaaed  utt 
impoverished  country  f 

Alas !  no ;  and  I  fear  generations  wiU  pass  away  before  aay  adeqoid 
liberator  ean  arise ;  and,  by  the  way,  this  history  of  Gideon  is  very  remarlnhle 
and  we  are  in  the  midst  of  scenes  immortalized  by  his  glorioiia  sicfaievemeBtt 
Ophrsh,  the' city  of  his  inheritance,  was  on  the  general  range  of  BMNuitaiiB  scm::^ 
of  Zer'in,  and  when  he  comes  into  notice  the  invaders  lay  along  in  thb  valk; 
of  Jezreel  as  loeusti  for  multitude.  It  was  harvest,  and  conseqaently  a  litti- 
later  in  the  season  than  this.  Qideon,  instead  of  carrying  his  grain  to  t) 
ordinary  threshing-floor,  took  it  into  the  midst  of  bis  vineyard,  to  bide  both  .1 
and  himsdf  from  the  Ishmaelites.  These  summer  threshing-floon  are  10  Hjc 
o^ien  country,  and  on  an  elevated  position,  to  catch  the  wind  when  winnowin: 
the  grain,  and  of  course  they  would  be  altogether  unsafiB  at  auch  a  time,  wb.': 
the  vineyards  are  hid  away  in  the  wadies  and  out  on  the  wooded  hilL^  and  thu*- 
adapted  for  concealment  Indeed,  I  myself  have  seen  grain  thus  oonceslfld  ie 
this  same  country,  during  the  lawless  days  of  dvil  war.  Ther^  bj  the  viar 
press,  the  angel  of  the  Lord  appeared,  and  said  to  him,  "  The  Lord  is  vit^ 
tliee,  thou  mighty  man  of  valour.'*^  After  confirming  his  faith  by  wonderf  - 
miracles,  he  commissions  him  to  destroy  the  enemies  of  IsraeL  The  Lord 
looked  upon  him  and  said,  "  Qo  in  this  thy  might ;  have  not  I  sent  thee  I' 

This  whole  narrative  reads  most  life-like  and  stirring  here  among  the  soefie 
described.  The  angel,  who  was  no  other  than  Immanoel— the  Word  in  M^ 
assumed  for  the  occasion— came  and  sat  under  an  oat,  as  you  and  I  wool  J  ^'^ 
in  one  of  those  mountain  vineyards,  for  the  harvest  sun  rendera  the  sbus^ 
necessary,  and  the  oaJi  is  the  tree  you  will  find  near  the  wine-press.  I  ks^ 
seen  many  such.  The  sacred  narrative  reveals  the  sad  religious  aposts^y  ^^ 
even  Gideon's  family.  His  father  had  a  grove  and  an  altar  to  Baal,  th? 
abomination  of  the  Zidonians.  This,  Gideon  is  commanded  to  deetrof ;  snJ 
from  that  act  he  received  the  name  of  Jerubbaal, ''  the  tryer  of  Baal^**  to  tno^ 
late  acoordiag  to  Arabic;  and  having  performed  this  daring  deed,  be  blows  Cn 
trumpet,  and  assembles  about  him,  out  of  Manasseh,  Asher,  Zebolun,  a>i 
Naphtali,  thirty-two  thousand  mea  We  are  in  tiie  centre  of  these  tribes,  v^ 
pan  see  at  a  glance  from  whence  he  gathered  his  army.  It  is  worthy  of  rt- 
mark  that  the  men  of  Issachar  are  not  mentioned,  and  we  can  from  this  poi^^^ 
readily  imagine  the  reason.    The  people  of  Issachar  lived  here  on  ibis  gre^ 
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plain,  and  were,  of  oonne,  altogether  lurrounded  by  and  at  the  mercy  of  the  oBApm 
Midianites,  as  these  villageB  of  Salam,  Shfttta,  Ze^'m,  eta,  now  are  in  the  ^^*' 
(>ower  of  these  Bedawtn.  They  therefore  eovld  not  join  the  anny  of  Gideon. 
Of  those  assembled,  twenty-two  thousand  were  afraid,  and  retomed  home  at 
the  first  offer.  Ten  thousand  more  were  dismissed  by  divine  command  at  the 
'*  water,"  where  ''the  three  handled''  drank  ''by  patting  their  hand  to  their 
ruoatb,'' — a  thing  I  have  often  seen  done,  and  not  always  by  heroes  either. 
rbese  three  hundred  alone  were  retuned,  and  that  very  night  this  small  band 
nioTed  forward  to  the  brow  of  that  steep  mountain  which  overhangs  the  vale 
und  the  fountain  of  JezreeL  Gideon,  mib.  Phurah  his  servant,  let  himself  cau- 
tiously down  from  rock  to  rock  until  he  stood  among  the  tents  of  their  enemies. 
rbere  be  overheard  "a  man  tell  his  fellow"  this  strange  stoiy:  "Behold,  I 
dreamed  a  dream,  and,  lo !  a  cake  of  barley  bread  tumbled  into  the  host  of 
Bdidian,  and  came  unto  a  tent,  and  smote  it  that  it  fell,  and  overturned  it  that 
it  lay  along.  And  his  fellow  answered  and  said.  This  is  nothing  eke  save 
the  sword  of  Gideon,  the  son  of  Joash,  a  man  of  Israel;  for  into  his  hand  hath 
Qod  delivered  Midian,  and  all  his  host"^  This  dispelled  every  lingering 
ioubt,  and  he  returned  to  order  the  attack  at  once. 

What  possible  analogy  can  there  be  between  a  sword  and  a  cake  of  barley  Tiie  bar- 
bread,  that  could  have  suggested  this  idea  to  the  Midianite?  **^  '^^ 

I>oubtle8s  there  was  divine  influence  in  the  matter;  but  even  this  does  not 
}uite  cover  the  whole  case,  I  apprehend.  Divine  Wisdom  ordinarily  works  with 
ueans  adapted  to  produce  the  intended  effect^  and  there  is  no  conceivable 
reason  why  he  should  not  suggest  to  this  dreaming  Midianite  something  cal- 
:ulAted  to  bring  Gideon  into  view;  and  so  he  doubtless  did,  and  in  a  way  best 
>f  sJl  calculated  to  bring  about  the  desired  result  As  to  the  line  of  connec-  Duriex 
;ion  in  the  mind  of  the  "interpreter,"  we  may  remember  that  barietf  bread  is  ^'^'^ 
>nl J  eaten  by  the  pwfr  and  the  unfortunate.  Nothing  is  more  common  than 
or  these  people,  at  this  day,  to  complain  that  their  oppressors  have  left 
;heDi  nothing  but  harUy  bread  to  eat  I  remember  that  this  was  the  identical 
amentation  of  a  wealthy  farmer  who  rode  with  me  last  summer  from  Zei'in  to 
renin.  This  cake  of  barley  bread  was  therefore  naturaUy  supposed  to  belong 
o  the  oppressed  Israelites;  it  came  down  from  the  mountain  where  Gideon 
warn  known  to  be;  it  overthrew  the  tent  so  that  it  lay  along,  foreshadowing 
LefitTuetion  firom  some  quarter  or  other.  It  was  a  contemptible  antagonist, 
ind  yet  scarcely  more  so  than  Gideon  in  the  eyes  of  the  proud  Midianites. 
VhBt  the  interpreter  should  hit  upon  the  explanation  given  is  not,  therefore, 
rery  wonderful;  and  if  the  Midianites  were  accustomed,  in  their  extemporane- 
ous aong9,  to  call  Gideon  and  his  band  "eaters  of  barley  bread"  as  their  suc- 
•eaaors,  these  haughty  Bedawtn,  often  do  to  ridicule  their  enemies,  tlie 
application  would  be  all  the  more  natural  At  any  rate,  the  interpreter  read 
he  riddle  right,  and  reached  the  true  intent  of  the  prodigy. 
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rAKT        What  a  sbn^ge  itntagieiii  wai  that  of  Gideon ! 
»•  And  yet  it  was  well  adapted  to  produce  the  effect  intended;  nor  wai  Uw 

Tiieiitnk-   Action,  io  the  manner  of  it,  at  all  remarkable.    I  hare  often  seen  the  ana]]  oD 

tMCMD.  lamp  of  the  natives  carried  in  a  '*  pitcher"  or  earthen  vessel  at  night  Anoed 
with  this  carious  weapon,  the  three  companies  took  up  their  stationa  maad 

roeitko.  the  slumbering  host  Th^  would,  no  doubt,  leave  the  road  toward  the  Jocdu 
open,  for  the  enemy  to  take  in  his  flighty  and  so  one  band  of  lamp-^eetrtn  most 
have  planted  themselves  along  the  base  of  the  hill  there  below  Zes'in;  aDotHrr. 
between  that  and  this  Snlam,  along  the  west  side  of  the  boat;  and  the  tkihi 
band  would  stand  along  the  brow  of  this  bill,  extending  .down  eastwiri 
toward  Shtttta.  The  Midianites,  we  know,  lay  in  the  valley  between  thtt  saJ 
JeireeL  Thus  aiianged  around  the  slumbering  host,  at  a  given  avgnal  tte 
tkr$e  hundred  pitchen  are  broken,  tkne  hundred  trumpets  bray  hanh  ahnni 
on  eveiy  side,  and  three  hundred  lighUy  as  of  so  many  different  bands  of  » 
sailants,  flash  upon  their  blinded  eyes.  It  is  not  wonderful,  therefbft,  tbit 
the  Midianites  rush  in  wild  dismay  and  dire  oonfusion  one  upon  another,  h 
the  darkness  they  cannot  distinguish  friend  from  foe,  and  thus  every  nuifi'» 
sword  was  against  bis  fellow.  The  veiy  vastness  of  the  anny  would  render 
the  rout  more  minous;  and  in  that  horrible  slaughter  ''there  feU  an  hundrN 
and  twenty  thousand  men  that  drew  sword."  ^ 

How  was  it  possible  for  the  men  of  Manasseb,  Asher,  and  Napbtall  to  bitr 
the  news  and  join  in  the  pursuit  of  the  Midianites  in  so  short  a  time,  saJ 
amid  the  urgencies  of  such  a  day  ? 

The  pur-  This  is  not  difiicuit  to  explain.  We  are  here  on  the  very  battie-groond,  f<' 
the  host  lay  in  this  valley,  and,  fleeing,  they  passed  this  Shtitta  to  the  es«t  ^i 
us.  Look  around,  and  you  find  that  we  are  in  the  centre  of  these  tribes. 
The  cities  given  to  Manasseb,  on  the  west  of  Jordan,  were  along  the  southen 
margin  of  Esdraelon  and  on  the  hills  above.  Asher  came  up  to  OarmeJ,  at  die 
bottom  of  this  plain,  and  a  swift  runner  could  reach  them  in  an  hoar.  A  par 
tion  of  Naphtali  occupied  the  western  shore  of  the  Lake  of  Tiberias,  and  enaii 
be  reached  in  the  same  way,  and  in  about  the  same  time.  It  vraa  possibk. 
therefore,  for  them  to  receive  the  summons  and  respond  to  it  Of  oourse,  c«!j 
thoee  who  lived  adjacent  to  the  scene  of  action  are  intended.  The  attack  ^ 
Gideon  was  at  night,  and,  in  all  probability,  just  before  day.  Gideon  c»>ul«^ 
not  have  made  his  visit,  returned,  and  made  ail  the  neoeasaiy  arrangement 
before  the  night  was  fsr  spent;  and,  moreover,  it  is  the  invariable  custom  ><( 
these  fnodem  Midianites  to  select  that  hour  for  their  assaults.  It  is  proni- 
bially  the  darkest,  and  both  men  and  animals  are  then  buried  in  devest  skvf 
Tl)e  very  watch-dogs  become  drowsy.  Besides,  if  successful,  tiray  want  Uk 
opening  light  of  day  to  complete  the  victory,  and  secure  the  plunder;  sivf. 
if  defeated,  they  need  the  light  to  gather  up  their  scattered  troops,  »*J 
make  good  their  retreat    Gideon,  therefore,  had  the  entire  day,  and  tl»' 
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in  harvert  ^me,  to  collect  the  BanoundiDg  tribes,  and  punoe  the  flying  ohaptrb 
foea.  ^ 

Ifl  it  still  the  custom  for  men  among  these  Bedawin  "  Ishmaelites'*  to  wear  Earrioga 
gold  earringB  ? 

I  haye  often  seen  them,  and  among  certain  of  the  tribes  it  is  qnite  the 
fashion;  but  these  golden  earrings  belonged,  in  part,  no  doabt,  to  the  women. 
Bedawin  women  not  only  have  them  in  their  ears,  but  also  large  rin^  are 
suspended  from  the  nose.  These  are  the  face  jewels,  I  suppose,  which  are 
mentioned  very  early  in  Biblical  history. 

Bift  you  interrupt  the  order  of  my  midnight  memories.  **  A  change  came 
>ver  the  spirit  of  my  dream."  I  was  back  at  £n-dor,  and  the  witch  stood  The  ivcne 
(%  ithin  a  dismal  cavern,  working  out  her  wicked  sorceries.  Samuel  arose  ^*  out  ^  ^-^^ 
:if  the  earth,  an  old  man  covered  with  a  mantle;*'  and  God-forsaken  Saul  fell 
prostrate  before  the  awful  apparition.^  I  heard  his  voice  sepulchral  pronounce 
the  dreadful  decree, ''  To-morrow  shalt  thou  and  thy  sons  be  with  me;  and  the 
Lord  also  shall  deliver  the  host  of  Israel  into  the  hand  of  the  Philistines." 
Pcor  Saul !  doomed  to  death,  and  returning  in  despair  to  fight  and  fall  with 
li  i»  sons  and  all  Israel  before  the  sword  of  Philistia !  It  was  a  fearful  ride  that 
ilark  night,  for  the  Philistines  were  encamped  in  this  very  village  of  Shiuiem, 
iirectly  between  Gilboa  and  En-dor.'  He  probably  kept  to  the  east  of  Jezreel, 
crossed  the  valley  below  'Ain  Jaldd,  and  thence  over  the  shoulder  of  this 
Jebel  ed  Dtthj  to  £n-dor;  but  it  must  have  been  perilous  in  the  extreme,  and 
[lothing  could  have  induced  Saul  to  venture  thither  but  the  agony  of  despair. 

This  Sulam  affords  an  admirable  camp-ground  for  a  laige  army,  Jebel  ed  Position 
DOifay  rising  abruptly  behind,  and  the  top  of  it  commanding  a  perfect  view  of  ^  '*!*; 
:he  great  plain  in  every  direction,  so  that  there  could  be  no  surprise,  nor  could 
Lbeir  march  be  impeded,  or  their  retreat  cut  off    The  fountain,  it  is  true,  is 
lot  very  copious,  but  there  are  others  toward  Ftdeh,  and  in  the  valley  below. 
[>n  the  morning  of  that  disastrous  day,  the  lords  of  the  Philistines  passed  on 
>y  hundreds  and  by  thousands  out  of  this  valley  of  Jezreel,  ascended  by  the  ' 
:itj,  and  joined  battle  with  Israel  upon  those  rough  mountains  east  of  it    * 
[srael  was  beaten  and  fled,  closely  pursued  by  their  victorious  enemies,  and  Ti.e  d«- 
>atil  and  lus  three  sons  were  slain.    "  Tell  it  not  in  Gath,  publish  it  not  '^'^'- 
n  the  streets  of  Askdon.    The  beauty  of  Israel  is  slain  upon  thy  high  places : 
low  axe  the  mighty  fiUlen !    Te  mountains  of  Gilboa,  let  there  be  no 
lew,  ottther  let  there  be  rain  upon  you,  nor  fields  of  offerings :  for  there  the 
iiielda  of  the  mighty  were  vilely  cast  away."    We  have  the  whole  theatre  of 
ilia  bloody  battle  bdfors  us,  memorable  not  only  in  itself  and  in  its  results,  but 
iH  the  oceaaion  of  that  most  touching  lamentation  of  David  over  Saul  and 
fonatban.*   The  victorious  Philistines  descended  to  Beth-shan,  and  there 
aBtened  the  body  of  Saul  to  the  wall  of  the  city.    Sad,  sad  day  to  Israel,  Sonii  ot 
kod  doubly  sad  to  David.    ^  0  Jonathan !  slain  in  thy  high  plaoes.    I  am  "'*  '^*' 
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for  thee,  my  brother  Jonathan :  verj  pleasant  hjiat  thou  been  uctt 
me.  Thy  love  to  me  was  wondeiiul,  passing  the  lofe  of  women.  How  are 
the  mighty  fallen,  and  the  weapons  of  ?rar  perished ! " 

When  I  was  yoong,  it  was  the  fashion  to  speak  of  Oilboa  as  still  soiSerins 
the  curse  of  David,  and  to  this  day  I  think  of  it  as  a  withered  wildenea^ 
without  dew,  or  rain,  or  any  green  thing  to  relieve  its  stem  desoJatkm.  Of 
course,  there  \m  no  foundation  for  such  an  idea? 

Certainly  not  In  my  own  penonal  experience  I  have  had  abundant  evi- 
dence that  both  dew  and  rain  descend  there  as  copiously  as  elsewhere.  DanJ s 
poetic  imprecation  had  no  more  influence  upon  the  mountain,  or  on  the  clond& 
than  had  Job's  malediction  upon  the  day  of  his  birth;  nor  wms  either  a- 
pected  to  produce  any  such  malign  effects.  Similar  expressions  of  pnifnop^ 
sorrow  or  of  deep  displeasure  are  common  in  the  East,  and  are  foand  c^whcR 
in  the  Bible.  Jeremiah  says,  "  Cuised  be  the  day  when  I  was  bom;  let  mt 
the  day  wherein  my  mother  bare  me  be  blessed,'*^  etc.  The  thou^  U 
natural,  and  who  is  there  that  hath  not  indulged  it  f  The  ^Ud  vents  i& 
displeasure  upon  its  rattle;  the  ley  strikes  the  stone  against  which  b» 
stumbles ;  the  man  curses  adverse  winds,  and  every  senseless  thing  wbidi 
annoys  him,  resists  his  will,  or  thwarts  his  plans. 

In  regard  to  these  imprecations,  and  others  in  the  Bible  like  them,  ve 
should  remember  that  they  were  never  intended  to  act  upon  the  physical  soJ 
senseless  elements  of  nature;  and  the  same  remark  applies  with  equal  tiuUi 
to  many  of  the  ''burdens"  of  prophecy.  Though  announced  in  QguntiT^ 
terms,  which  are  drawn  from  natural  objects,  yet  eveiy  child  knows,  or  ought 
to  know,  that  such  things  are  not  accountable  agents.  Even  the  deaandatioib 
against  cities,  such  as  Tyre,  Damascus,  Ghiza,  Askelon,  Petra,  Babylon,  Jeru- 
salem, and  many  others,  must,  in  general,  be  restricted  to  the  inkabitanU^  aixi 
not  to  their  habitations.  Qod  has  no  controversy  with  earth,  and  rocks,  snd 
ruins;  nor  do  I  believe  that  this  land  of  PalestiDe  now  lies  imder  any  phjfiot 
curse,  which  renders  it  unfruitfiil  or  unhealthy.  The  rains,  early,  middle, 
and  latter,  are  sufficiently  abundant,  and  the  dews  as  copious  aa  ever ;  tbe 
fields,  also,  yield  as  generous  harvests  to  the  careful  cultivator  aa  they  ever 
did,  or  as  do  any  othen  in  the  world. 

This  is  perhaps  true,  and  yet  I  have  a ''  feeling*'  that  it  is  not  the  vkM 
truth. 

We  have  not  said  that  it  was.  It  is  not  the  sum-total  of  our  own  ideas  os 
this  subject,  and  at  some  other  locality  we  may  enlaige  upon  the  matter.  Soch 
a  place  as  the  vale  of  Siddim,  I  suppose,  wss  really  burned  and  blasted  by  the 
direct  agency  of  God ;  and  some  other  spots,  once  fertile,  may  now  eihibit 
tokens  of  the  displeasure  of  the  Almighty  "for  the  wickedness  of  the  inhsbi* 
tants  thereof,**  and  as  a  warning  to  the  world.  And  there  is  a  sense  in  which 
the  whole  earth  has  been  smitten  with  a  curse,  and,  in  consequence,  produoei 
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thoniB  and  thisUes  instead  of  wholesome  fruits.     But  the  desolation  and  oraptks 
>arrenne8s  of  this  glorious  plain,  for  example,  is  in  no  sense  the  effect  of  any     ^^^- 
>hy8ical  change  in  the  soil  or  climate,  but  is  owing  entirely  to  the  people  who 
iwell  here,  and  to  the  Bedawin  who  destroy  it;  and  the  same  is  true  of 
Jilboa. 

This  valley  of  Jezreel  seen»  to  expand,  and  to  spread  out  an  immense  y*^^^y  of 
iistance  toward  the  south-east    To  which  of  the  tribes  did  it  belong  ?  JezreeL 

Esdradon  and  its  surrounding  hills  and  vales  constituted  the  portion  of 
[ssachar;  and  yet  we  learn  from  the  17th  chapter  of  Joshua  that  many 
mportant  cities  in  and  about  it  w»e  given  to  Manasseh.  En-dor,  and  Beth- 
than,  and  Taanach,  and  Megiddo,  and  this  valley  of  Jezreel  itself,  belonged 
;o  that  tribe;  or,  rather,  were  assigned  to  them,  for  they  do  not  appear  to 
lave  got  possession  of  these  cities.  These  "children  of  Joseph'*  complained 
;)iat  '*  all  the  Oanaanites  who  dwell  in  the  land  of  the  valley  have  chariots  of 
ron,  both  they  of  Beth-shean  and  her  towns,  and  they  who  are  of  the  valley 
>f  Jezreel ;"  and  therefore  they  coiUd  not  drive  them  out.^  This  is  the  earliest 
neotion  of  Jezreel;  and  it  is  interesting  to  find  that  this  famous  valley  still 
retains  its  original  characteristics.  Chariots  of  iron  have  indeed  disappeared, 
!>ut  the  inhabitants  are  eminently  intractable  and  rebellious;  and  one  can 
readily  believe  that  when  the  ''jumping  chariot"  raged  through  the  vale  of 
Tezreel,  and  down  the  Qhor  of  Beisan,  the  children  of  Joseph  found  it  impoa- 
lible  to  expel  the  inhabitants. 

In  my  indk  this  morning  I  noticed  an  immense  tell  &r  down  toward  the 
Fordan:  has  it  a  name? 

It  is  called  Hiisn,  and  is  the  centre  of  those  nuns  that  mark  the  site  of  Beth- 
Beth-shan— the  Scythopolis  of  the  Greeks—the  Beisan  of  the  Arabs.  *^**°* 

Indeed !  it  seems  much  nearer  than  that  city  should  be,  according  to  my 
geography;  and  it  must  be  unoonmionly  high,  and  of  gigantic  proportions  every 
vay. 

Though  it  is  foil  three  hours  distant,  and  that  much  out  of  otir  line,  still, 
f  it  were  safe,  we  would  spend  the  night  there  instead  of  Jenin,  for  it  \&  well 
vorth  the  ride  and  the  time.  But  the  ghor  is  said  to  be  swarming  with  wild 
Sedawtn  frran  beyond  Jordan,  and  therefore  we  must  abandon  the  idea  of 
;oing  into  it 

Since  our  friends  the  Arabs  will  not  allow  us  that  pleasure,  the  next  best 
,hiog  is  for  you  to  describe  it 

I  onoe  came  to  Beisan  direct  from  Tiberias  in  a  little  more  than  six  hours.  Ro»i  fhm 
rhe  Itinerary,  in  brief,  runs  thus :  Half  an  hour  to  the  Baths;  one  and  a  half  '''^^^'^*^ 
x>  Kerak,  at  the  outgoing  of  the  Jordan;  two  hours  to  El  Mansiirah;  two 
Lnd  a  half  to  the  entrance  of  the  Jermuk  into  the  Jordan;  three  hours  to 
Tunr  el  Mujameah;  and  half  an  hour  more  to  the  camp  of  'Akil  'Aglk,  near  the 
western  bills,  on  the  bank  of  the  Sbexrar,  and  just  below  Koukab  el  Howa. 
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At  foni  boon  and  fortj  Dunotca,  p«Md  •  rain  with  »  few  ihott  akOA 
oiled  Noaleh,  juu  k  teige  enoampiiMiit  of  tha  Anfaa  of  B&b4lt.    Ai  Bh 


Hours  it  the  great  Wad;  Osheh  (or  Usbe;),  with  a  laige  tell  of  the  mdw  h"' 
and  in  ten  minntei  further  WadjHBklitLrka«bcnwHe  the  plain  on  iton;'^ 
the  JofdaD.  The  rained  town,  called  ea  Soudah,  half  an  hanr  eoalh  of  >li^ 
hM  man;  oolnmna  and  larcophagi;  and  thim  that  onward  the  remainj  oftke 
great  Beth>ahan  begin  to  appear,  and  const&ntl;  mnltiplj  foe  nearly  an  Ika 
before  7011  reach  the  caetle.  We  rode  rapidlj,  and  the  distacee  frocn  Tiben" 
cannot  be  bi  from  twent;-foar  miles.  1  have  alreadj  led  jon  orer  tbe  im> 
&om  Jiar  el  Mujameah  bo  Tiberiai,  and  need  not  repeat.  From  the  bnifti 
OD  thij  occaaioQ,  we  aacended  the  weatera  aide  of  the  ghor  to  'AkiTi  <^ 
voiet  Konkabah,  and  then  kept  south  along  tbe  base  of  the  hills,  with  ''>' 
plun  of  tbe  Jordan  on  oar  lefL  This  plain  oonatantlj  widened  bj  the  fi^t 
back  of  the  billi,  until  at  ee  Soudah  the  great  vallej  of  Jecreel,  in  "^ 
Beisao  is  situated,  opens  t«  the  west  its  noble  expanse.    From  tU  ^ 
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sastward  it  is  called  Qhor  Beiaan,  and  it  spreads  out  to  the  sonth-east  further  ohaptbi 
than  the  eye  can  f<^w.  For  the  last  hour  there  is  a  steady  ascent,  and  the  ^^^' 
ineriod  indicates  an  elevation  for  the  city  above  the  Jordan  of  more  than  five 
hundred  feet  Owing  to  this,  the  whole  plain  can  be  watered  by  the  fountains 
that  send  their  copious  streams  across  the  site  of  Beisan.  In  £Act,  few  spots 
3n  earth,  and  none  in  this  country,  possess  greater  agricultural  and  manu- 
facturiDg  advantages  than  this  ghor,  and  yet  it  is  utterly  desolate. 

Hut  to  our  description.    Beisan  is  naturally  one  of  the  strongest  places  even 

in  this  oountiy  of  strongholds.    About  half  a  mile  south  of  the  tell  you  saw  is 

a  square  tower,  constructed  in  part  of  Urge  bevelled  blocks  of  white  limestone. 

Around  this  are  grouped  some  forty  or  fifty  wretched  hovels  of  trap  rock, 

iooaely  built,  and  ready  to  tumble  down  upon  their  inhabitants.    These  are  as 

jkinister  a  looking  gang  as  can  be  found,  and  are,  in  fact,  as  great  robbers  as 

tlie  Bedawin  themselves.     The  ancient  city  consisted  of  several  distinct 

<lUArters,  or  wards,  separated  by  deep  ravines,  with  noisy  cascades  leaping  over 

I  ledges  of  bhfcck  basalt    I  have  seen  no  dty  except  Damascus  so  abundantly 

I  supplied  with  water. .  Most  of  the  streams  take  their  rise  in  laige  marshes  to  streanM. 

the  aoath-west  of  the  dty,  and  so  high  above  it  as  to  send  their  brooks  over 

I  every  part  of  the  area;  and  it  is  evident^  from  the  tufaceous  deposits  in  all 

directions,  that  the  inhabitants  made  good  use  of  their  privileges  in  this 


The  laigest  toards  of  the  city  appear  to  have  been  around  the  present  castle, 
And  on  the  west  of  Tell  Hiisn;  but  there  are  extensive  ruins  both  to  the  east 
and  north  of  it  The  great  Wady  el  Jaliid  passes  down  on  the  north  side  of 
the  tell,  and  Wady  el  L*ab  on  the  south,  meeting  below,  and  thus  ahuost 
surrounding  it  The  position  of  the  tell  is  therefore  very  strong,  and  it  rises 
abont  two  hundred  feet  high,  with  the  sides  neariy  perpendicular.  A  strong 
wall  was  carried  round  the  summit,  and  the  gateway  was  high  up  the  steep 
declivity  at  the  north-west  angle.  In  the  huge  buttresses  of  this  gateway  are 
huilt  fragments  of  columns,  and  handsome  Corinthian  capitals.  It  was  on  the  Ezpimt  of 
wall  of  this  tell,  I  suppose,  that  the  bodies  of  Saul  and  his  sons  were  fastened  ^  j^^ 
by  the  Philistines  after  the  battle  on  Gilboa;  and  this  supposition  enables  us 
to  undentand  how  the  men  of  Jabesh-gilead  could  execute  their  daring  exploit 
of  carrying  them  away.  Jabesh-gilead  was  on  the  mountain  east  of  the 
Jordan,  m  full  view  of  Beth-shan,  and  these  brave  men  could  creep  up  to  the 
telly  along  Wady  Jaliid,  without  being  seen,  while  the  deafening  roar  of  the 
brook  would  rnider  it  impossible  for  them  to  be  heard.  I  have  often  been 
delighted  with  this  achievement  The  people  of  Jabesh  had  not  a  good 
character  among  their  brethren.  None  of  them  came  up  to  the  great  war 
against  Benjamin^  in  the  matter  of  the  Levite  and  his  concubine,  and  for  this 
o^ect  they  were  condemned  to  utter  destructioa  In  the  days  of  Saul, 
however,  it  had  again  become  a  considerable  dty,  and  had  acquired  a  fair 
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PART     reputatioa^    AH  Israel  hastened,  with  almost  incredible  despaftdi,  to  nscne  :t 
"•       from  the  cruel  doom  of  Nahash  the  Ammonite.    It  was,  no  doabt,  in  gratitode 
for  this  deliverance,  effected  wholly  through  the  energy  of  Saul,  tiiat  the  aso 
of  Jabesh  hazarded  their  lives  in  order  to  secure  his  headless  body  finom  insoJt 
History  should  always  rejoice  to  record  noble  deeds,  and  most  of  all  ihaef 
instances  of  public  gratitude  which  now  and  then  throw  a  gleam  of  aonl^t 
over  its  gloomy  chronicles  of  selfishness  and  sin. 
Rrmaint       There  is  not  much  more  to  be  said  about  Beisan.    A  bridge  of  extnoidioanr 
of  H«th-     height  spans  the  Jalild  east  of  Tell  Hiisn.    It  appears  to  have  led  from  tlsi 
"^        south  to  the  north  quarter  of  the  city.    The  thecUre  is  in  the  wady  aooth-west 
of  the  telL    It  is  built  entirely  of  basalt,  and  much  of  it  is  thrown  down.    Tbr 
chord  of  the  circle  is  one  hundred  and  ninety-three  ieet;  and  though  tbe  seati 
are  nearly  gone,  the  vomitories,  with  dens  for  wild  beasts  on  either  aide,  vt 
almost  perfect    Some  of  them  are  now  used  for  stables.    Beisan  was  a  dty  < 
temples.    They  are  now  entirely  destroyed,  and  roost  of  tbe  matenab  hsn 
long  since  been  carried  away  for  other  buildings.    Their  number,  however,  ae 
be  ascertained,  and  their  localities  traced  out,  from  partial  foundations  sa: 
prostrate  columns.    Some  of  these  columns  were  four  feet  in  diameto-,  mostj 
of  white  limestone  from  the  neighbouring  mountain,  or  of  basalt  firom  taK 
place  itself^  and  only  a  few  are  foreign  granite.    I  do  not  think  that  the  6p 
could  have  been  all  embraced  within  one  general  wall,  for  it  would  hin 
required  one  at  least  five  miles  long.    It  is  more  probable  that  the  vir* 
ous  wards,  separated  by  deep  ravines,  had  each  its  independent  fortifica- 
tions. 
Important     Whenever  a  good  government  shall  restore  order  and  security  to  this  regicn. 
**'^  Beisan  will  rapidly  rise  to  an  important  city.    Its  water  privileges  and  otbcr 

advantages  will  not  only  make  it  a  delightful  residence,  but  render  it  a  grest 
manufacturing  centre.    All  kinds  of  machinery  might  be  driven  with  tbe  ke^ 
possible  expense  by  its  abounding  brooks;  and  then  this  lovely  vaDey  r^ 
Jezreel  above  it,  irrigated  by  the  Jaltld,  and  the  Ghor  Beisan  below,  watered 
in  every  part  by  many  fertilizing  streams,  are  capable  of  sustaining  a  littk 
nation  in  and  of  themselves.    Besides,  Beisan  is  the  natural  highw^  tm 
Bashan  and  the  east  to  the  sea-board  at  Haifii  and  Acre,  and  also  to  aouthen 
Palestine  and  Egypt    The  ghor  once  teemed  with  inhabitants,  as  ta  evidcct 
from  ruined  sites,  and  from  tells  too  old  for  ruins,  which  are  scattered  over  tlx 
plaia    I  took  down  their  na,pies  as  now  known  to  the  Arabs,  but  none  of  tbtm 
9»iihn  and  have  any  historic  significance.    Of  Salim  and  ^non,  which  must  have  been  is 
iEnon.       ii^Q  g^Qj.  1^^  QQ  gfeiii;  distanoe,  I  could  hear  nothing.    Succoth  is  well  kwn 
ro^kat    under  the  name  of  Saktlt.    Tiib^at  Fahel  is  in  full  view  over  the  Jorlsa 
Fahet.  or    and  is,  doubtless,  the  Pella  of  history.    My  guide  assured  me  that  ^doA  ws» 
^'^"*-        the  true  name;  and  this  is  their  way  of  pronouncing  Pella,  for,  baviQg  no  / 
in  tbeir  language,  they  sometimes  use  b,  and  at  others/,  instead  of  it    TfU^ 
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TabiBy  at  tbe  head  of  which  was  Jabesh-gilead,  ia  a  little  to  the  south  of  cbaptir 
:iibakat  FaheL  »^»- 

Seth-BhaD  has  figured  largely  in  the  history  of  this  country  from  a  very  early  niftory  oi 
\go»  It  was  given  to  Manasseh,  but,  like  many  other  grants,  seems  never  to  Beiann. 
lave  been  in  their  possession.  At  what  time  it  took  the  name  of  Scythopolis, 
oitl  on  what  account,  is  uncertain.  Some  suppose  it  was  so  called  firom  a 
-olony  of  Scythians  who  got  possession  of  it.  This  is  more  probable  than  that 
ts  name  was  derived  from  Succoth,  a  mere  village  many  miles  to  the  south-east 
»f  it.  Be  this  as  it  may,  it  is  thus  called  in  the  apocryphal  books  of  the  Old 
Testament,  in  Josepbus,  who  often  mentions  it,  and  by  nearly  all  profane 
tut  hers.  It  early  became  a  Christian  city,  with  a  bishop  of  its  own,  and  was 
he  ecclesiastical  metropolis  of  the  Third  Palestine.  BeUan  is,  of  course, 
aerely  the  Arabic  form  of  the  original  name,  Beth-shan,  given  to  it  by  these 
>&rbarians,  whose  mission  is  destruction ;  and  under  their  sway  it  soon  fell  into 
lecay  and  obscurity,  and  thus  it  must  remain  until  they  are  driven  over  the 
fordan  into  their  native  desert. 

Hut  it  is  time  for  us  to  prosecute  our  journey.  How  sad  to  know  that  even 
uhiB  pretty  home  of  the  Shunammite,  with  its  orchards  and  gardens,  will  soon 
»e  deserted  and  destroyed,  unless  these  destructive  Bedawtn  be  driven  back  by 
^he  government  I  See !  what  a  large  encampment  stretches  down  toward 
Zer'in,  and  their  black  tabernacles  dot  the  plain  in  all  directions  as  far  as  the 
^ye  can  reach. 

We  are  now  on  ground  poetically,  or  rather  prophetically  illustrious.    In  shnnem. 
this  immediate  neighbourhood,  the  Tishbite,  and  his  scarcely  less  wonderful 
iisciple  Elisha,  performed  their  amazing  miracles.    Here,  in  this  very  village, 
IweJt  that  good  Shunammite,  who  built  <'a  little  chamber"  (an  ulliyeh,  upper 
room)  on  the  wall  for  the  "  holy  man  of  God ;"  and  put  there  a  table,  and  a  bed, 
&nd  a  stool,  and  a  candlestick.^   In  some  parts  of  these  fields  which  slope  down 
louthwaid  into  Jezreel,  her  only  son,  given  in  reward  for  her  hospitality  to 
KliBba,  received  a  stroke  of  the  sun  while  looking  at  the  reapers ;  and  I  know 
t>y  experience  that  this  valley  glows  like  a  furnace  in  harvest-time.    The  poor 
od  cried  out  to  his  father, ''  My  head  I  my  head ! "  '  and,  being  carried  home, 
le  sat  on  his  mother's  knee  till  noon,  and  then  died.    Elisha  was  on  Carmel 
_  probably  near  the  altar  of  Elijah— at  £1  Makhrakah,  ten  or  twelve  miles  off. 
The  mother  saddled  an  ass,  and  said  to  her  servant,  "Drive  and  go  forward  ;  i^e  Shn. 
iUck  not  thy  riding  for  me,  except  I  bid  thee ;"  and  away  she  flew  past  Fuliyeh,  ^'"^^^ 
lod  weatwaid  down  the  plain  to  the  foot  of  CarmeL    The  man  of  God  sees  her  eiuiul 
;oming  in  such  haste,  fears  some  calamity,  and  sends  Gehaad  to  meet  her  with 
ihese  three  inquiries,  "  Is  it  well  with  thee  ?  is  it  well  with  thy  husband  ?  is 
t  well  with  the  lad  7'    She  answered,  "  It  is  well ;"  but,  at  the  same  time, 
jhe  rashes  up  the  ''hill,"  and  seizes  the  prophet  by  his  feet    This  scene  is 
natural,  and  very  graphic    If  you  ask  after  a  person  whom  you  know  to  be 
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FART  lick,  the  reply  at  fint  will  inyaiiably  be,  '<  Well,  thank  God,**  even  when  Uk 
"•  veiy  next  sentenoe  is  to  inform  you  that  he  is  dying.  Then  the  &aixig  do«^ 
clasping  the  feet,  ete.,  are  actions  witnessed  every  day.  I  have  bad  ths  dixi 
to  me  often  before  I  oould  prevent  it  80,  also,  tiie  offidoos  zeal  of  the  vid« 
Gehazi,  who  would  thrust  the  broken-hearted  mother  away,  probably  thinkiK 
her  touch  pollution,  agrees  perfectly  with  what  we  know  of  the  nan,  acMi  0 
the  customs  of  the  East ;  and  so,  likewise,  are  the  injunctioas  to  Oeksc 
Oird  up  thy  Unm  that  you  may  mn ;  if  thou  meet  any  man^  mdmit  kirn  &?(. 
and  if  any  salute  thee,  answer  him  not— this  is  no  time  for  idle  eompliinat 
The  mother  followed  with  the  man  of  Qod  in  company ;  and  wtien  he  hsJ 
brought  back  her  son  to  life,  she/eK  €U  hie/eet^  bowed  keredf  to  the  yrmau 
took  up  her  son,  and  went  out  Nothing  can  excel  the  touching  atrnplidi;  J 
this  narrative. 
LoM  of  How  came  it  to  pass  that  the  good  Shnnammite  lost  her  land  by  merely  |r^* 
'^'*^  to  reside  during  the  famine  in  the  country  of  the  Philistines,  aa  we  read  -^ 
2  Kings  viii  3  ? 

It  is  still  common  for  even  petty  sheikhs  to  confiscate  the  propeity  cf  a£5 
person  who  is  exiled  for  a  time,  or  who  moves  away  temporarily  from  his  da- 
trict  Especially  is  this  true  of  widows  and  orphans,  and  the  Shonanunite  v« 
now  a  widow.  And  small  is  the  chance  to  such  of  having  their  propei^  n- 
stored,  unless  they  can  secure  the  mediation  of  some  one  more  iofloantial  ti» 
themselves.  The  conversation  between  the  king  and  Gehazi  aboat  bis  maikr 
is  also  in  perfect  keeping  with  the  habits  of  eastern  princes ;  and  Che  appev- 
ance  of  the  widow  and  her  son  so  opix>rtunely  would  have  preciaely  the  tt» 
effect  now  that  it  had  then.  Not  only  the  land  but  all  the  yruics  of  UmtnA'. 
be  restored.  There  is  an  air  of  -genuine  verisimilitnde  in  such  simpla  nam- 
tives  which  it  \s  quite  impossible  for  persons  not  intimately  familiar  with  OrisBbt 
manners  to  appreciate,  but  which  stamps  the  incidents  with  uidoabted  m- 
tainty.  The  thing  happened  just  as  recorded.  It  is  too  natoial  to  be  aa  0- 
vention  or  fabrication. 
EUsha.  Elisha  seems  to  have  had*  no  settled  place  of  abode.  We  read  of  hiais 
Carmel,  in  Shunem,  in  Jezreel,  in  Gilgal,  on  the  banks  of  tiie  Josdan,  in  Dv 
than,  in  Samaria,  and  even  in  Damascus. 

Among  his  many  miracles,  I  have  long  wanted  to  inquire  what  aort  of  r>i 
gourd  it  was  that  poisoned  the  "pottage."^  Is  there  anything  catis&cfeo? 
known  about  it  ? 
Thepoi.  Not  much  more  than  the  prophet^s  son  that  gathered  them  knew.  Vn 
coud!  Septuagint  does  not  translate,  but  gives  the  Hebrew  word,  showing  that  tiwK 
learned  men  did  not  know  what  it  was ;  and  if  they  could  not  determiae  tht 
question,  it  is  not  likely  that  we  can  at  this  day.  My  Latin  Bible  calla  it  *di 
colocynth.  I  am  not  aware  that  there  is  any  tame  colocynth.  The  Ei^ 
renders  it  by  the  vague  word  ^^ourci.    I  cannot  believe  it  was  odocyntli,  ^ 
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nae  thu  b  to  well  kHwn,  m  bitter,  Kod  w  poiionons,  Uiit  the  matt  igno-  en 
nt  peMuti  Devec  dnun  of  eating  it.     Tarioni  otiier  herfat  baTe  been 


idacted  bj  "eritki,"  u  the  CWumui  prophttarwn,  ■  imftll  pricklj  gonnl, 
rery  isrelj  met  with.  The  Hebreir  root  teemi  to  point  to  tome  herb  thst 
bursta  or  iplitt  open,  and  I  have  thought  it  might  be  the  Blateriuin,  which  it 
round  aU  otci  the  oaaiArj,  lookt  like  a  young  eqaaah,  and  it  eitremel;  poiaon- 
yoM.  When  green,  it  might  be  mittakeu  for  an  edible  "gourd"  or  cucamber; 
but  when  ripe  it  cannot  bo  "gathered"  at  all,  for  it  bnnU  on  the  slightest 
prestore,  with  great  riolence,  icattering  the  teedt  in  all  diredjont.  But  all  tbeae 
u«  mere  conjecturet,  and  we  had  better  tarn  our  thoughts  to  these  torr;  re- 
pT««eotativet  of  Jeneel,*  to  whii^  our  climb  np  thia  tteep  and  nickj  hill  hu 
arooght  na. 

Then  it  eertunlf  nothing  rojal  about  it  now  except  ila  position.  That,  Ji 
howerer,  it  vei;  fine.  Eaat  of  it  riiei  the  high  monntain  called  Jebel  Jal&d, 
and  alto  Jelid  Nbrit,  from  a  Tillage  of  thst  dbiii&  Below  it  the  vallej  of 
Jes«el  tweepa  ronnd  southward  to  the  Jordan.  On  the  north,  Jebel  ed  Sftb; 
(Iiittle  Bermon)  twellt  np  like  another  Tabor ;  and  to  the  west  and  south  it 
the  magnificent  Eidraelon,  tarronnded  bj  the  moontaint  of  Qalilee,  tbe  "  es- 
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FART  oelleney  of  Carmel,*'  ud  the  hi  hills  of  SamaruL  There  is  little  to  daaip  ii- 
"'  tention  in  the  village  itaelt  A  few  stones,  built  here  end  there  in  the  nsJ; 
huts,  seem  to  claim  the  honours  of  antiquity ;  and  these  laige  saroophsgi  » 
certainly  relics  of  old  JeireeL  The  city  could  never  have  been  large  or  spka- 
did.  The  greater  part  was  probably  mere  mud  hovels ;  and  jet  tiiere  mast 
have  been  some  well-built  palaces,  when  Ahab  resided  here  with  his  bold  U.i 
wicked  queen.    This  apology  for  a  castle  may  now  stand  upon  the  spot  cf  ttai 

Uh9.  watch-tower  from  which  the  rebel  Jehu  was  first  seen  driving  furionsly  up  tL 
valley  of  Jezreel^  The  south  part  of  the  plain  at  Beisan  is  mBiAy,  and  fa- 
ther this  way  the  great  fountain  of  JaKld,  with  its  spongy  banks,  rendeis  tb: 
same  side  impassable.  This  fountain  flows  out  from  the  base  of  the  mccy 
tain  below  Ni^,  and  is  immediately  collected  into  a  large  pool  by  a  dam  of  t& 
ancient  work,  and  from  it  the  water  is  carried  to  a  succession  of  mills  strescfc 
ing  down  the  plain  to  the  east  To  avoid  these  mill-ponds,  the  road  mssi 
have  then  passed  along  the  valley,  as  it  now  does,  not  far  from  Kfrmia.  Jei 
and  his  party  could  therefore  be  seen  for  at  least  six  miles,  and  theie  was  ti&- 
enough  ta  despatch  messenger  after  messenger  to  meet  him.  He,  of  ooc» 
came  past  Beisan,  because  Jabesh-gilead  was  east  of  it,  on  the  other  &ide  ' 
Jordan,  and  be  was  commander  of  the  garrison  there  when  prodaimed  kir-: 
by  his  fellow-officers.  Immediately  he  sets  out  in  hot  haste  to  slay  Jonzi 
and  seize  the  government  The  whole  history  of  this  revolution  shows  Jet'- 
to  have  been  a  man  of  vehement  energy  and  desperate  daring.  When  he  mtt 
his  victim,  he  "  drew  a  bow  with  his/u^  strengthj  and  smote  Jehoram  betvea 
his  arms,  and  the  arrow  went  out  at  his  heart"  *  Nor  did  he  hesitate  a  mome:-' 
to  kill  Ahaziah  king  of  Judah  alsa    Then,  entering  the  city,  he  ordered  Uk 

JesebeL  eunuchs  to  tumble  the  infamous  Jezebel  out  of  the  window  of  her  palace.  ''S 
they  threw  her  down :  and  her  blood  was  sprinkled  on  the  wall,  and  on  'J^' 
hones;  and  he  trade  her  under foot.^^^ 

After  this  terrible  day's  work  Jehu  went  in  to  eat  and  drink ;  and,  leato- 
bering  Jezebel,  he  said,  "  Ck>,  see  now  this  cursed  woman,  and  bury  her,  U 
she  is  a  king's  daughter."  ^  **  But  they  found  no  more  of  her  than  the  akuU, ». 
the  feet,  and  the  palms  of  the  hands."  The  word  of  the  Lord  by  his  servi^i 
Elijah  was  fulfilled,  "  In  the  portion  of  Jezreel  shall  dogs  eat  the  6est  / 
JezebeL"* 

The  flcM       The  field  of  Naboth  which  Ahab  coveted  was  doubtiess  near  the  great  fc8^ 

or  Naboth.  ^^  Qf  j^ii^^^  ^^  ^Y^Q  bottom  of  the  valley  east  of  the  city.  Water  was  neots^ 
sary  for  a  garden  of  herbs,  and  there  is  no  other  perennial  fountain  in  t!>» 
neighbourhood,  Joram,  Abab's  son,  went  out  against  Jehu,  who  was  comics* 
up  the  valley  of  Jezreel,  and  they  must  have  met  somewhere  near  the  fountsit. 
and  Jehu,  having  killed  Joram,  ordered  his  body  to  be  cast  into  the  portrao  *i 
the  field  of  Naboth  the  JezieeUte ;  ''For,*'  said  he,  <Hhe  Lord  laid  this  bariid 

'S  KInfipilx.  17.  '  S  Kings  Ix.  24.  >  1  Kings  Ix.  ». 
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ipoa  him,  Sorelr  I  bare  aaen  TWterdftj  the  blood  of  NaboUi,  &nd  tba  blood  of  cbapti 
dfl  MMifl,  luth  the  Lonl."'  "'^- 

Tbe  eiitin  nuratire  in  2  Eingi  iz.  ii  full  of  most  emphatic  lemons  of  in- 
traction  and  wanting  to  tjranta.  The  blood  of  Naboth  wbb  trebly  areiiged ; 
irat  apon  Ahab  himself,  then  apoa  bis  son  Jonun,  and  finoll;  on  the  wicked 
Tezebel,  who  had  iostigated  the  mtirdBr. 

It  niiut  have  been  a  strange  itaU  of  things,  when  dogs  were  so  abiudaat  J>ot^ 
,nd  nuBcrupulDiis  ai  to  devour  a  hunan  carcass  in  the  streets  of  thia  dt;  dur- 
ag  the  short  time  that  elapsed  before  seardi  was  made  foi  Jezebel's  body; 
lat  th«  caDine  lace  always  beai  aome  resemblanoa  in  disposition  to  the  cbarec- 
er  of  the  times  and  of  their  keepera.  We  may  readily  believe,  therefore,  that 
hose  under  the  palace  of  Jeiebel  were  snfficieDtly  savage.  They  may  have 
•een  taught  te  devour  the  wretched  victims  of  faer  craelty;  in  which  case  the 
etribntion  would  be  remarkably  appropriate  and  striking.  What  is  meant  by 
<  making  her  eyes  with  paint,"  as  the  Hebrew  has  it ) 

Simply  that  which  has  been  and  is  still  the  favourite  mode  of  beautify-  PiIuM 
ng  the  fitce  among  the  ladies  of  this  country.     They        ^^  '''™ 

'  p«int"  or  blacken  the  eyelids  and  brows  with  kiM,  and     ^^^^^^^^ 
>roIong  the  applicatirai  in  a  decreasing  pencil,  so  as  to    '^^^^b^^^ 
enethen  and  reduce  the  eye  in  appearance  to  what  is 
:alle(l  almond  thape.    The  practice  is  extremely  ancient,        fiwrui  «t«. 
'ur  KDch  painted  eyes  are  found  in  the  oldest  Egyptian  tombs.    It  imparts  a 
jecoliar  brilliancy  to  the  eye,  and  a  langnishing,  amorous  cast  to  the  whole 
roontenaiioe.    Brides  are  thos  punted,  n 

uid  many  heighten  the  effect  hy  appli- 
»tion  to  the  cheeks  of  coloured  coa- 
netics.  The  powder  from  which  ISld'TA 
nade  is  collected  from  burning  almond 
ibella,  or  frankincense,  and  is  intensely 
jiack.  Antimony,  and  various  ores  of 
cad,  are  also  employed.  The  powder  is 
£ept  in  phials  or  pota,  which  are  often  | 
lispoaed  in  a  handsomely-worked  cc 
>r  case ;  and  it  is  appUed  to  the  eje  hj 
fc  small  prabe  of  wood,  ivory,  or  i^ver, 
irhieh   is  called  nud,  while  the  whole  Km.  un  ■dkhci.t. 

Kppsratos  is  named  m&kkiily. 

This  neighbonrbood  is  celebrated  for  its  wheat,  and  a  peculiar  kind  la  called  onin  < 
NOny,  from  this  village  of  that  name  on  the  mountain.    The  grain  is  long  '°"°" 
Mid  Blender,  while  that  of  the  Hsuran  is  short  and  plump.    The  latter  hears 
tbe  highest  price  in  market.    ThenameJezreel—Coi'iriUww— seems  to  have 
reference  to  the  adaptation  of  this  place  for  growing  grain. 
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HoiM^  inlimatM  that  the  final  orertiurow  of  Imd  ahonld  bt  in  tlw  tiDa 

• 

of  Jeoeel,  where  it  is  farther  ntd  that  Qod  would  pnniih  the  home  of  J^ 
for  the  Uood  there  shed  by  hinL  Treaaon  and  miuder  nraat  be  naiaahatd 
and  aTenged,  even  though  vengeanoe  ilnmberi  through  many  genttalOTM 
What  k  the  explanation  of  that  tingularpaaMge  in  Hoaea,cfaapwiLSl-S3:  ^It 
shall  oome  to  paaa  in  that  day,  I  will  hear,  eaith  the  Lofd,  I  mH  hear  the 
heaveni,  and  they  ahall  hear  the  earth;  and  the  earth  shall  hear  the  eon,  sfi4 
the  wine,  and  the  oil ;  and  tkeif  shall  heat  Jeartdf^ 

Ton  may  read  thos:  The  Lord  will  hear  the  heavens  calling  for  the  vafCB- 
and  the  dondsi  These  donds  shall  hear  the  parched  earth  cBlliqg  for  nia 
The  earth,  in  torn,  shall  hear  the  languishing  com,  and  wine,  and  cil,  aibl 
grant  the  nouriBhment  required.  Jeireel,  also,  the  Talky  of  ▼eogeanee  sad 
destruction,  shall  in  that  hi4>py  time  be  heard  calling  for  the  peaoeAil  prodactj 
of  husbandry.  Jezreel— God  himself  will  sow  her  with  the  seed  of  peace  afr^ 
righteousness.  The  Orientals  aie  delighted  with  this  sort  of  hazy,  indistiae: 
figure.  There  is  evidently  a  play  upon  the  name  Jezreel,  and  an  unexpRSMii 
blending  of  the  bloody  tragedies  enacted  in  this  valley  witii  promiaea  of  better 
things  in  reserve  for  the  true  people  of  IsiaeL  The  passage  begina  with  sc- 
other  most  obscure  but  pregnant  figure :  ''I  will  give  her  [Israel]  the  vdley  ; 
Achor  for  a  door  of  hope,^  That  valley  runs  up  from  Gilgal  toward  Bet&c 
There  Achan  was  stoned  to  death,  and  by  that  act  the  anger  of  the  Lord  vw 
turned  away  from  Israel,  and  the  door  of  entiance  to  the  promised  inheritaz»« 
thrown  open.  Achor  means  trcMe^  affliction,— from  whence  comes  our  w^<r. 
ache,  perhaps.  Thus  the  valley  of  affliction  was  the  door  through  which  Isna 
at  first  enteored  the  land  of  Canaan.  And  thus  sgain  the  Lord,  by  hia  piopbi*. 
promised  to  lead  Israel  to  peace  and  rest  through  the  valley  of  tronbleL  Tt* 
very  indistinctness  makes  this  mode  of  speaking  the  more  soggesttve.  Tm 
vaUe^  of  Achor— a  door  of  Aope— not  a  bad  motto  for  thoae  wlio  thitMi;: 
much  tribulation  must  enter  the  promised  land,  the  Canaan  of  eternal  pafi 
and  rest 

But  it  is  time  to  pass  away  from  Jezreel,  with  all  its  lessons  of  wiftkc 
There  is  nothing  of  interest  in  the  plain  itself  from  this  to  Jenln.  That  rj 
lege  to  which  we  are  coming,  called  JelAmy,  is  prettily  situated,  but  neir ' 
ruined ;  and  Em  <}abeleh  (or  Mukeibileh),  south-west  of  it,  is  quite  desett^* 
The  one  on  the  left  among  the  hills  is  Arr&my,  celebrated  for  its  wheat  a:  • 
tobacco.  Between  it  and  Jentn  the  plain  runs  for  up  into  the  eaaten  h  L-. 
and  at  the  head  of  it  is  Beit  Kod.  The  mountain  of  Qilboa  ia  tiiat  just  : 
front  of  UP  to  the  south-east ;  that  is,  the  name  Jelb(kn  is  now  specificaUy  ft'* 
tached  only  to  this  part,— but  in  ancient  times,  I  think,  the  whole  rocky  rec>-^ 
between  Jelbfin  and  the  valley  of  Jezreel  was  so  caUed.  Saul  and  Jonaibis 
were  probably  slain  somewhere  forther  north,  possibly  on  the  lofty  pronootr^ 
of  El  Mazar.    There  may  even  be  an  allusion  to  this  very  conspicuous  pUs 
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n  the  opeDiog  stanza  of  David's  lament :  "  The  beauty  of  Israel  is  slain  upon  ohaptf.r 
hj/  high  jlac€»r    And  this  yeiy  name  Mazar  (a  sacred  tomb  to  which  pilgrim-     "^' 
igea  are  made)  may  have  been  given  to  it  because  the  daughters  of  Israel 
vent  thither  to  weep  over  Saul,  who  clothed  them  in  scarlet,  and  put  an  oma- 
nent  of  gold  upon  their  apparel.^ 

This  dry  channel  proves  that  a  large  stream  flows  from  Beit  Kod  and  the 
noantains  above  it  during  the  winter  rains.    The  soil  appears  to  be  eminently 
ertile,  and  how  beautifully  the  orchards  of  Jenln  stretch  this  way  down  the  Jenin. 
>latn !  but  I  cannot  yet  see  the  town  itself. 

It  is  hid  away  in  a  ravine,  and  further  concealed  by  the  gardens  and  orchards. 
3oth  they  and  the  town  owe  their  flourishing  character  to  the  fountain  which 
mists  out  in  the  centre  of  the  valley ;  and  this,  again,  received  its  Hebrew 
lame  (En-gannim— ^ountom  of  Gardens)  from  the  flourishing  orchards 
vhich  anciently,  as  well  as  now,  distinguished  the  phice.  This  is  the  most 
listant  permanent  source  of  the  Kishon;  but  during  summer  and  autumn  the 
vater  is  all  exhausted  by  irrigation,  and  none  of  it  reaches  beyond  the  mai^ 
>f  these  green  fields. 

Is  Jentn  mentioned  in  the  Bible  ? 

It  is,  as  I  aheady  remarked,  the  En-gannim  which  was  given  to  Issachar.^  The  Rn. 
7annim  is  near  enough  to  Jenln,  and  the  En  is  for  the  fountain.    As  the  Rftnoim 
place  grew  in  importance  the  prefix  of  Ain  was  dropped,  and  it  became  simply  ^u^t!"^ 
9anmm,    Josephus  calls  it  Qinnea,  and  the  Arabs  Jenin.    It  is  now  the 
:bief  town  between  Nazareth  and  Nabliis;  contains  about  two  thousand  inhabi- 
:antB — nearly  all  Moslems ;  has  a  governor,  secretaries,  and  a  custom-house 
sosse.    It  deals  largely  in  all  the  products  of  the  country,  and  with  the  Bedawin 
)n  the  east  of  Jordan;  but  the  people  are  fanaticaJ,  rude,  and  rebellious. 
They  are  almost  always  fighting  among  themselves  or  with  their  neighbours. 
There  are  three  leading  families  who  keep  up  perpetual  strife  and  bloodshed 
:hroughout  all  this  region— the  'Abd  el  Hidy,  and  Beit  Tokan  of  Kabl^is  and 
Airiby,  and  tiie  Beit  Jerrar  of  this  place.    They  are  now  actually  fighting 
with  each  other  between  this  and  Nabl^,  and  the  travellers  whom  we  met 
:his  morning  assert  positively  that  we  snaU*  not  be  able  to  pass  through  the 
ycmntrj  in  that  direction.    We  shall  know  more  about  this  to-morrow. 

1  3  Sunne]  L  34.  *  Joflhiui  xix.  3U 
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April  U 

Native  What  does  all  this  uproar  mean  ?  We  have  had  a  most  unquiet  night 
and^ If  ^  ^^^  ^'^  ^^^  ^  ascertain  the  cause,  and  it  seems  that  the  Tarions  paitia 
that  passed  through  in  the  evening  trith  such  barbarous  uproar  were  Bedav:^ 
from  the  Ghor,  and  from  Jebel  'Ajliin,  east  of  the  Jordan.  They  hsT«  b^ 
brought  over  by  the  Beits  Jerrar  and  Tok&n  to  aid  them  against  *lbd  c 
Hady ;  and  there  has  been  a  skirmish  during  the  night,  near  Jeb'a,  with  tt 
partisans  of  the  latter  from ' Arr&by.  The  people  of  Jenln,  vrho  are  o(  tbf 
Jerrar  party,  say  that '  Abd  el  H&dy  was  beaten ;  but  the  bloody  work  is  ^ 
going  on,  and  the  smaller  villages  are  being  deserted.  If  you  look  out  a)t^ 
the  paths  down  the  mountains,  you  will  see  women  and  children  bssteo:^' 
hither  with  their  miscellaneous  furniture  on  donkeys,  mules,  and  camels.  Ti* 
place  is  safe  only  because '  Akil  Aga,  who  refoses  to  join  in  this  war,  lies  ^ 
camped  out  on  Esdraelon,  and  our  guard  is  one  of  his  relatives.  I  onee  be^'' 
had  to  pass  this  plain  when  the  Arabs  were  up  in  arms,  when  my  own  htf* 
was  seized  by  a  robber ;  and  I  shall  long  remember  the  cod  way  in  wbicb  s/ 
guard  (also  a  cousin  of  the  aga)  told  that  party  of  marauders  that  if  ^ 
touched  any  thing  or  person  under  hu  protection  there  would  be  no  more  ^^'' 
(bread)  for  them  on  thU  Me  the  Jordan,  The  same  assurance  will  pn^ 
us  to-day,  but  we  shall  have  to  make  a  long  detour  to  get  round  the  pb^ 
where  the  people  are  actually  fighting.  They  are  divided  among  themM)'^ 
For  example,  one  half  of  Seely— that  village  on  the  edge  of  the  plain-i*  '^ 
'Abd  el  H^y,  and  the  other  is  for  Beit  Jerrar ;  and  you  can  see  the  flAiti>»' 
their  guns  at  this  moment,  as  they  fire  at  each  other  from  their  houses. 


•  [Besides  describing  the  Jonmey  from  Jentn  to  Sindlany  (near  Casarea),  in  the 
which  the  plain  of  Esdraelon  Is  trarersed  from  south  to  north,  this  ebaptw  cootalna  a  iboit  )^ 
of  Samaria  and  Shechsm,  the  chief  places  In  Central  Faleatbie.-EfiL] 
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The  women  about  ua  are  terribly  enraged  against  'Abd  el  Hftdy.    Some  of  craptkk 
I  is  party  not  long  ago  attadced  the  yillagea  in  the  district  of  Er  Bohah,  kiUed    ^*^'- 
ome  of  the  people,  burned  their  houses,  and  drove  off  their  cattle  and  flocks. 
3ut  what  most  excites  their  wrath  is,  that  these  wretches  maltreated,  and  even  cmeity  tc 
i  Uled  women  and  children.    This  is  an  enormity  which  they  loudly  declare  ^omtu 
%BA  never  been  known  among  them  before ;  and^  so  far  as  my  knowledge  ex-  ^^^ 
:ends,  they  are  correct    During  the  dvil  wars  that  desolated  Lebanon  in 
LS41  and  in  1845,  the  women  were  not  molested  even  in  battle.    I  have  re- 
peatedly seen  them  on  both  sides  running  with  water  to  their  friends  who  were 
lard  pressed  with  thirst,  and  I  never  knew  any  of  them  to  be  injured  or  in- 
nilted.    The  same  deference  to  the  women  has  always  been  shown  in  this 
n^on  until  the  present  outbreak,  and  hence  the  extreme  exasperation  of  the 
iifferent  parties.    If  any  of  'Abd  el  Hftdy's  men  fall  into  their  hands,  these 
ivomen  have  vowed  to  roast  them  alive !    This  universal  exasperation  rendere 
It  more  than  ordinarily  dangerous  to  travel  through  this  district,  and  our 
irisest  policy  is  to  get  beyond  the  range  of  their  bloody  quarrel  as  soon  as  pos- 
sible.   Hassein  is  hurrying  the  mulateers,  and  now  summons  us  to  mount  and 
be  off. 

Ue  is  leading  ua  directly  back  over  our  route  of  yesterday.  Would  it  not  be 
much  nearer  and  more  interesting  to  pass  down  the  southern  side  of  the  phiin, 
past  Taanach  and  Megiddo  1 

Certainly  it  would ;  but  the  people  are  fighting  with  one  another  all  along 
that  line,  and  it  would  not  be  safe.  We  shall  have  a  good  view  of  these 
placea  and  of  many  others  by  the  longer  route,  and  there  are  no  antiquities  at 
any  of  them  to  exaggerate  our  regret  8eely,  where  they  are  shooting  each 
other,  is  surrounded  by  splendid  groves  of  the  "  peaceful  olive ; "  but  neither 
the  whispers  of  the  groves  nor  the  innocent  cultivation  of  the  soil,  nor  the 
kindly  offices  of  the  shepherd  can  subdue  the  innate  ferocity  of  these  barbarians. 
Alaa  !  that  such  a  country  should  be  wasted  by  wild  Arabs,  and  consumed  by 
the  fires  of  domestic  war.  But  thus  it  has  been  for  ages,  and  I  fear  it  will  con- 
tinue thus  for  ages  to  come.  In  fact  this  plain  has  always  been  a  great  battle-  Great 
field.  The  Ganaanites  and  Philistines,  Jews  and  Egyptians,  Chaldeans  and  ^^'*•■ 
Persians,  Greeks  and  Romans,  Moslems  and  Christians,  of  almost  every  age 
and  nation,  have  encamped  around  Megiddo,  because  of  its  commanding  posi- 
tion, its  abundant  supply  of  water,  and  its  rich  pastures.  There  Ahaaiah,  who 
flod  from  Jehu,  died  of  bis  wounds ;  and  there,  also,  the  good  king  Josiah  was 
defeated  and  slain  by  Pharsoh-necho.  Under  the  name  of  Legio  it  is  men- 
tioned very  often  by  the  classic  historians  and  geographers,  and  its  modem 
name,  Lejjiin,  is  merely  the  Arabic  form  of  the  same  word.  Of  the  many  vil- 
lages on  the  neighbouring  mountains  of  old  Samaria,  the  only  ones  of  much 
importance  are  Kefir  KCid,  the  Capercotia  of  the  Qreeks;  'Arraby,  the  original 
aeat  of  the  'Abd  el  H&dy  family;  and  Em  el  Fahm,  on  this  side  of  it  'Aniby 
is  a  large  place,  and  capable  of  sending  out  a  thousand  guna^  as  they  say  in 
this  country,  and  then  is  the  centre  of  the  present  war. 
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I  greatly  regret  that  we  haTe  not  been  able  to  past  thropg^  iheae  hiL^  tc 
Samaria  and  Nablds.  • 

We  may  yet  visit  these  places  from  Jerusalem,  if  this  feud  q[iiiet8  down  a 
rapidly  as  they  generally  da  In  the  meanwhile,  I  will  give  you  as  aoeotmi  *' 
them  as  we  ride  over  this  uninhabited  plain.  I  have  travelled  the  roote  &t-^ 
Jenin  to  Samaria  many  times,  but  it  is  almost  always  disturbed  by  just  ssdi 
quarrels  as  the  present  On  leaving  Jenin,  the  road  follows  the  Waily  BeTsicf 
for  the  first  half  hour,  passing  on  the  right  an  ancient  ruin  of  the  same  dudc 
This  wady  is  full  of  fountains  in  winter,  and  very  muddy,  but  hot  as  a  fbnsa 
in  summer.  Rising  out  of  this,  over  a  long  hiU,  you  come  down  again  Xa  i 
considerable  tovm  called  K&batieh.  The  hills  about  this  plaee  an  oovtiv*: 
with  groves  of  flourishing  olive-trees,  and  the  net- work  of  vales  and  plains  wc^" 
of  it  is  extremely  pretty  and  fertila  In  one  of  them  is  the  site  of  Dochas. 
called  now  Tell  Dothaim.  This  tell  was  once  inhabited,  and  at  its  hue  is  j 
fountain  where  the  brethren  of  Joseph  may  have  watered  their  flocks.  Tta 
neighbourhood  affords  the  very  best  pasturage ;  and  this  was  the  reason,  t> 
doubt,  why  they  came  to  it  from  NablAs.^  I  am  not  aware  that  there  still  ex^ 
old  cisterns  about  I>othaim,  but  there  are  very  few  ancient  sites  where  tl.^ 
are  not  fotmd ;  and,  I  presume,  a  careful  search  would  reveal  the  very  vr^ 
{beer)  into  which  Joseph  was  cast  It  is  in  pleasing  agreement  with  the  ta> 
rative  in  Genesis  to  find  that  the  great  highway  from  Gilead  to  £gypt  st  :• 
passes  near  this  place.  The  caravans  come  up  the  Ghor  Beisan,  pasa  by  Zer'.n 
and  Lejjfin,  enter  the  hill  ooimtry  of  Samaria  by  the  wady  of  Dothsinu  tzt* 
thence  go  on  to  Ramleh,  Gaza,  and  Egypt  The  large  caravansary  north  < 
Beisan,  called  Khan  el  Ahmar,  marks  one  important  station  on  this  ro«:u 
It  was  along  this  road  that  those  "  Ishmaelites  came  from  Gilead  vrith  tbcs 
camels  bearing  spices,  and  balm,  and  myrrh,  going  to  carry  them  down  i. 
Egypt,'*  to  whom  the  poor  lad  Joseph  was  sold  by  his  cruel  and  envious  htekhica 
It  iB  worthy  of  remark  that  these  modem  Ishmaelites  would  not  now  besiu^; 
to  make  just  such  a  purchase,  and  actually  do  in  certain  parts  of  the  ooostn ; 
and  it  is  also  interesting  to  find  balm  connected  with  Gilead  at  that  eariy  dv 
Jeremiah,  long  alter,  exdaims, ''  Is  there  no  balm  in  Gilead  ?  is  there  no  pl.'- 
sician  there?"' 

What  was  this  balm  ? 

Kot  known  with  any  certainty.  Josephus  frequently  mentions  it^  and  of « 
that  the  tree  which  bore  it  grew  about  Jericho,  and  there  only.  In  this  k 
must  have  been  mistaken,  or  the  balm  or  balsam  he  speaks  of  was  of  a  <i> 
ferent  kind  from  that  mentioned  in  the  Bible ;  for  that  was  gathered  at  'Btugf^ 
in  Gilead,  and  at  other  places.  Josephus  also  says  that  the  queen  of  Sheba  &« 
brought  the  balsam-bearing  tree  into  the  country  as  a  present  to  SuIoiimq  . 
which  must  also  be  a  mistake  of  oor  historian,  if  he  means  that  the  halm-titc 
was  unknown  in  Palestine  until  her  visit    However,  it  is  probable  that  ik 
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Mblm  he  describes  as  so  very  scarce  widpncioiUf  was  a  diflerent  kind  from  craptki 
hat  which  the  Midianites  were  taking  to  Egypt  I  was  shown  in  the  jungle  ^^^^ 
.boat  the  Fonntain  of  Elisha,  near  Jericho,  a  rough  thorn  bush,  like  a  crab  or 
\aw  tree,  which  the  monks  said  yielded  balm;  and  I  actually  purchased  some 
it  the  time,  but  without  supposing  it  to  be  the  Biblical  article.  The  Hebrew 
rord  has  been  translated  very  Tariously.  According  to  the  Septuagint,  it  may 
oean  any  kind  of  rennoua  gum;  the  Latin  has  opobalsamum ;  the  Arabic  has 
nuhar  (pme),  meaning  apparently  the  pine-nuts,  still  an  important  article  of 
raffic.  Some  suppose  it  was  the  gum  or  juice  of  the  turpenttne-tnej  which 
till  abounds  in  GUead,  and  the  resinous  distillation  from  it  is  much  celebrated 
•y  the  Arabs  for  its  healing  virtues.  Josephus  says  that  this  balm  of  Jericho 
v-aa  '*  an  ointment,  of  aU  the  most  precious,  which,  upon  any  indsion  made  in 
he  wood  with  a  sharp  stone,  distils  out  thence  like  a  juice."  I  suppose  that 
he  balm  which  Jacob  sent  to  Joseph,^  and  that  which  Jeremiah  refers  to  for 
ta  medicinal  qualities,'  were  the  same  as  that  which  our  trading  Ishmaelites 
vere  transporting  to  Egypt,  and  that  it  was  some  resinous  extract  from  the 
brest-trees  of  Qilead. 

Elisha  was  residing  in  this  Dothan  on  that  memorable  occasion  when  the  Eiishu  at 
dng  of  Syria  sent  horaes,  and  chariots,  and  a  great  host  to  take  him :  "  and  '^^i'"^ 
nrhen  the  senrant  of  tbe  man  of  God  was  risen  early,  and  gone  forth,  behold,  a 
lost  compassed  the  city  f  and  be  cried  out,  "  Alas,  my  master !  how  shall  we 
Jo  7 "  '  The  position  appeared  desperate.  The  tell  was  completely  surrounded 
iy  the  army,  and  escape  seemed  impossible.  But  "  the  mountain  was  full  of 
lorses  and  chariots  of  fire  round  about  Elisha.*'  Well  might  he  say  to  the  terri- 
led  servant,  **  Fear  not :  for  they  that  be  with  us  are  more  than  they  that  be 
vith  them."  And  so  it  in  reality  is  with  the  servants  of  God  at  all  times;  and 
hey  alone  of  all  men  have  no  reason  to  fear.  However  many  or  threatening 
heir  enemies,  they  that  are  with  and  for  them  are  more  numerous  and  more 
xiwerfuL  This  narrative  seems  to  draw  aside  for  a  moment  the  veil  which 
-i^nceals  the  spirit  world,  and  affords  us  a  hasty  glimpse  of  those  ministers  of 
laming  fire  which  are  sent  forth  to  minister  for  them  who  shall  be  heirs  of  sal- 
ration.^  At  tbe  prayer  of  Elisha  the  Syrian  host  were  smitten  with  blindness, 
md  then  guided  by  the  prophet  himself  into  the  midst  of  Samaria.  I  have 
:ravelled  along  the  path  which  this  blinded  army  must  have  followed  for  several 
ioars,  and  such  a  march  has  no  parallel  in  history.  Indeed,  this  entire  trans- 
iction  is  replete  with  instruction  to  all— of  rebuke  to  proud  enemies  of  God, 
ind  of  delightful  encouragement  to  those  who  put  their  trust  in  him. 

But  we  must  not  enter  Samaria  with  this  Syrian  army,  but  go  back  and  R'vari  to 
travel  the  road  more  leisiirely.    From  Kfibatfyeh  we  ascend  a  veiy  rocky  hill,  ^"""^^ 
ind  then  pass  down  through  a  low  plain  to  SanOlr,  which  is  two  hours  from 
Jenin.   In  winter  this  plain  is  a  lake  many  miles  in  circumference,  but  it  dries 
lip,  and  is  sown  with  com  and  vegetables  in  summer.    Tbe  village  of  SanCir  is 
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riRT  within  a  cattle,  on  an  laolated  hiO,  at  the  eonth-west  corner  of  tliis  plain;  tt^ 
"•  it  is,  and  long  has  been,  oocapied  bj  a  rude,  fanatical  population,  ever  met 
to  insult  traTellen  and  to  stir  ap  rebellion  against  the  goTemmeni.  Jebt  • 
another  large  Tillage,  about  an  hour  further  on,  strongly  located  on  the  hro v  ol 
the  mountain;  and  there  the  road  to  Samaria  parts  firom  that  to  KaUfts,  in- 
clining to  the  right  along  the  base  of  the  hill  of  Jeba.  The  whole  roote  b 
beautifully  and  endlessly  diTersified  with  hill,  and  dale,  and  fertile  plain,  ena 
now  well  cultivated  and  thickly  setUed.  The  villages  stand  oat  oo  ercn 
conspicuous  position,  and  by  the  side  of  eyeiy  gushing  fountain.  At  the  cot 
of  five  hours  from  Jenin  you  are  at  the  base  of  the  "  hill  of  Samariai.*' 
fini  nf  The  site  of  this  celebrated  capital  is  delightful,  by  universal  consent    It  s 

Sttmaria.  ^  ^^^  large,  isolated  hill,  rising  by  successive  terraces  at  least  sijr  kmndrei 
feet  above  the  valleys  which  surround  it  In  shape  it  is  oval,  and  the  sraa&r 
and  lower  end  unites  it  to  the  neighbouring  mountain  on  the  east.  Thtn  n 
no  fountain  on  the  hill,  and  during  a  siege  the  inhabitants  must  have  dependcki 
entirely  upon  dstems.  Water,  however,  is  abundant  in  the  neighbourhood 
There  is  a  good  spring  a  short  distance  below  to  the  south-east,  and  a  bn>.c 
from  the  mountains  in  the  same  direction,  large  enough  to  drive  a  mill ;  sri 
in  winter  a  fine  mill-stream  also  flows  past  the  north  side  of  the  hUL  All  the^ 
unite  at  the  bottom  of  the  plain  north-west  of  the  city,  and,  as  I  am  tdd,  funs 
part  of  the  river  which,  at  the  sea  south  of  Caesarea,  is  called  Abu  Zab^n. 

The  view  from  the  topmast  terrace  of  Samaria  over  the  rich  plaina  and  hiDi 
around  it,  and  far  away  to  the  blue  Mediterranean,  is  truly  magnificent  Tb: 
R»"ipinfl  remains  of  the  ancient  city  consist  mainly  of  colonnades,  which  certainly  datf 
''L!'*"  "^  back  to  the  time  of  the  Herods,  and  perhaps  many  of  the  colnmna  are  raoci 
older.  There  is  a  group  of  sixteen  standing  in  a  recess  low  down  on  the  Dartb- 
east  side  of  the  hill,  and  a  similar  group  of  sixteen  on  the  top,  Uioagh  tbtst 
last  are  larger ;  and  there  are  many  lying  prostrate.  The  grand  colonnadr. 
however,  runs  along  the  south  side  of  the  hill,  down  a  broad  terrace,  whid 
descends  rapidly  toward  the  present  village.  The  number  of  columns,  wbc^ 
or  broken,  along  this  line  is  nearly  one  hundred,  and  many  others  lie  BcaUerea 
about  on  lower  terraces.  They  are  of  various  sizes,  and  quite  irregolariy  «^ 
ranged,  but  when  perfect  it  must  have  been  a  splendid  colonnade.  The  eotre 
hill  is  covered  with  rubbish,  indicating  the  existence  and  repeated  destnict^'s 
of  a  large  city.  The  modem  village  is  on  the  south-eastern  slope,  adjacent  tc 
the  ruined  Church  of  St  John.  Tou  have  seen  so  many  views  of  what  thest 
ruins  are  not,  that  I  despair  of  giving  an  accurate  idea  of  what  they  €irt.  tU 
church,  however,  is  an  interesting  specimen  of  mediaeval  architecture,  whk^ 
all  look  at  with  respect,  and  many  with  deep  emotion.  This  is  natural;  thoa;^ 
the  tradition  that  associates  the  martyrdom  of  the  Baptist  with  this  s}iot  ■» 
sufficientiy  doubtful,  yet  it  augments  the  reverence  with  which  one  explcni 
the  Taults  of  this  fine  old  ruin. 

Nearly  evexything  that  is  known  about  ancient  Samaria  is  deriyed  from  !]•« 
Bible  and  Josephus.    This  latter  historian  mentions  it  very  often,  and  fi>w 
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(iin  we  learn  that  it  derived  its  present  name,  Sebastia  (or  Sebustia,  as  the  obapti:«( 
krabs  call  it)^  firom  Herod,  and  in  hononr  of  Augnstus.    Herod  rebuilt  it  after    "''• 
ome  one  of  its  many  overthrows,  and  most  of  the  columns  now  visible  are  sebuua. 
uppoeed  to  be  remains'  of  his  edifices;  but,  as  it  was  celebrated  a  thoosand 
rears  before  bis  time,  and  was  for  centimes  the  capital  of  a  kingdom,  I  think 
t  not  onlikely  that  he  built  with  the  ruins  of  castles  and  temples  much  older 
;han  himself.  It  is  remarkable  that  this  place  took  its  original  name,  Samaria, 
jToni  the  man  who  owned  the  hill,  and  not  from  Omri,  the  king  who  built  the 
nty.^    It  continued  to  be  the  capital  of  the  ''  Ten  Tribes,*'  until  they  were 
auried  captive  into  Assyria;  and  during  the  tweiUy-jwe  eerUuries  which  have 
paaaed  since  that  event  its  fortunes  have  been  veiy  various;  often  destroyed 
u>d  again  rebuilt,  growing  smaller  by  degrees,  though  not  heautifuUy  less, 
until  it  finally  subsided  into  the  insignificant  village  which  now  dings  to  the 
name  and  the  sita 

Like  many  other  visitors,  I  have  uniformly  found  the  inhabitants  of  Sebustia  inhabu 
rude,  insolent,  and  sometimes  even  dangerous.    They  seem  never  to  have  had  '^^ 
a  good  character,  if  we  form  our  opinion  from  the  language  of  the  prophets. 
Many  of  the  wonderful  passages  in  the  lives  of  Elijah  and  Elisha  are  connected 
with  Samaria  and  her  idolatrous  and  bloody  rulers.    I  imagine  that  the  level  Temple  of 
apace  on  the  topmost  terrace  of  the  hill,  where  are  the  sixteen  large  columns,  ^'^ 
marks  the  site  of  the  great  temple  of  Baal,  which  Jehu  utterly ''  broke  down," 
after  that  treacherous  sUughter  of  BaaFs  priests  and  worshippers  recorded  in 
the  lOtb  chapter  of  2  Kings.    It  was  to  Samaria  that  Naaman  the  Damas-  Naam«io. 
cene  leper  came  to  be  healed — a  very  remarkable  narrative,  and  very  sugges- 
tive.   This  terrible  disease  still  cleaves  to  Damascus,  and  is  now,  as  it  was 
then,  incurable  by  man.     It  was  this  latter  fact  that  alarmed  the  king  of 
Israel  in  regard  to  the  motive  of  Benhadad :  "  See  how  he  seeketh  a  quarrel 
against  ma    Am  I  God,  to  kill  and  to  make  alive,  that  this  man  doth  send 
unto  me  to  recover  a  man  of  his  leprosy?**'  exclaimed  the  perplexed  king. 
One  is  tempted  to  inquire  why  this  power  of  healing  the  leprosy,  which  so 
signally  honoured  the  Qod  of  Israel  in  the  eyes  of  all  nations,  should  have 
been  so  rarely  exercised.    There  were  other  lepers  at  that  veiy  time  in  Samaria  Upen. 
under  the  eye  of  Elisha,  as  we  learn  from  the  next  chapter.    Indeed  Christ 
says  there  were  many  of  them,  and  of  the  children  of  Israel  too,  and  yet  ^  none 
of  them  was  cleansed,  saving  Naaman  the  Syrian."'    It  is  obvious,  however, 
that  this  raerve  in  putting  forth  divine  power  is  in  strict  accordance  with  the 
entire  economy  of  miraculous  manifestation.     Gehazi,  for  his  cupidity,  had 
this  terrible  disease  laid  upon  him,  with  the  fearftd  doom  added,  "  that  it 
should  cleave  unto  his  seed  for  ever;^^  and  who  can  tell  but  that  the  victims 
of  this  horrid  plague  now  seen  about  this  city  and  at  Nabl(Ls,  the  present  home 
of  all  the  Samaritans,  may  be  the  heirs  of  this  heritage  of  Gehazi  7 

The  lepers  mentbned  in  chapter  viL  seem  to  have  been  shut  out  of  Samaria 
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FAkT     6Ten  when  it  was  doflely  besi^^ed  by  Benliadid.    la  it  oomrnon  now  to  e» 
"•       pel  lepen  to  dwell  outside  of  the  d^ ! 

Not  in  all  places,  bnt  they  an  eTeiywheie  regarded  as  nndean,  dnoni 
as  dangetoos,  and  obliged  to  live  by  themselTes.  Where  there  aie  eonaden^ 
numbers  of  them,  as  at  Jerusalem,  there  is  a  separate  quarter  to  whiA  ^ 
are  confined,  just  at  the  gate,  though  within  the  walls  of  the  dtj.  At  Sssn 
they  were  outside,  and  I  have  seen  them  thus  east  out  of  the  viUagei  *km 
they  resided. 
}yntrt*  What  have  you  to  say  about  that  extraordinary  artide  of  food  caOed  "  (ktv 

<^""K-        dung,"  which  was  sold  at  a  high  price  during  that  terrible  ncge  of  Bd- 
hadad? 

I  believe  that  the  Hebrew  chitiyonim,  or  khir  yonim,  was  a  name  ft  i 
coarse  and  oheap  sort  of  food,  a  kind  of  bean,  as  some  think,  to  which  tif 
whimsical  title  was  given  on  account  of  some  fanded  resemblance  betwees  ^ 
two.  Kor  am  I  at  all  surprised  at  it,  for  the  Arabs  give  the  most  qnii'- 
obscure,  and  ridiculous  names  to  their  extraordinary  edible  mixtmea  I  ««(^- 
therefore,  not  translate  at  all,  but  let  the  passage  read  thus,  **  A  fooith  (a^"' 
a  cab  of  khir  yonim  for  five  pieces  of  silver  ;**  and  be  content  with  that,  v^ 
we  know  what  khir  yonim  really  is. 
NAhifis  From  Samaria  to  Nabl(is  is  two  hours'  easy  riding,  first  aouth,  over  ^ 
^^''"'  shoulder  of  the  mountain,  and  then  eastward,  up  the  lovely  vale  of  NaU^  )' " 
thing  in  Palestine  surpasses  it  in  fertility  and  natural  beauty,  and  this  is  ma^, 
due  to  the  fine  mill-stream  which  flows  through  it  The  whole  ooontij^ 
thickly  studded  with  villages,  the  plains  dothed  with  grass  or  grain,  v^  *^ 
rounded  hills  with  oreiuurds  of  olive,  fig,  pomegranate,  and  other  trees.  Od:v 
from  Samaria,  the  ascent  to  the  city  firom  the  valley  is  quite  steep*  ss^ "' 
dimbs  up  the  side  of  Qerizim  to  a  very  considerable  devation  ;  indeed  t^' 
perpendicular  cliffs  of  the  mountains  overhang  the  upper  part  of  the  ocy 
Travellers  generally  seek  out  the  Samaritan  quarter,  which  is  near  the  9C^' 
western  comer,  and  sufiidently  elevated  to  afford  a  good  view  of  the  ^^^ 
town.  NablCls  is. a  queer  old  place.  The  streets  are  narrow,  and  nul*'^ 
over ;  and  in  the  winter  time  it  is  difficult  to  pass  along  many  of  them  f* 
account  of  brooks  which  rush  over  the  pavement  with  deafening  roar  Is  ^'"^ 
respect  I  know  no  city  with  which  to  compare  it  except  Bnisa;  and,  like  t^ 
city,  it  has  mulbeny,  orange,  pomegranate,  and  other  trees,  mingled  in  ^^ 
the  houses,  whose  odoriferous  flowers  load  the  air  with  ddicious  perfiune  don:^ 
the  months  of  April  and  May.  Here  the  bilbOl  ddights  to  sit  and  angt  ^" 
thousands  of  other  birds  unite  to  swdl  the  chorus.  The  inhabitants  mv^^' 
that  theirs  is  the  most  muneal  vale  in  Palestine,  and  my  experience  does  i^^ 
enable  me  to  contradict  them. 
Ebiii  and  Imagine  that  the  lofty  range  of  mountains  running  north  and  soaib  <** 
OeiiBim.  qIq^  Qp^Q  ^  j^  l^jise  by  some  tremendous  convulsion  of  nature,  at  right  tfgM 
to  its  own  line  of  extension,  and  the  broad  fissure  thus  made  is  the  tiJ'  ^ 
Nabliis,  as  it  appears  to  one  coming  up  the  plain  of  Mukhna  firom  Jeivn}^ 
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[oont  Ebal  is  on  tbe  north,  Qendm  on  the  Boath,  and  the  city  between,  craptbb 
ear  tbe  eaatem  end,  the  Tale  is  not  more  than  sixty  rods  wide ;  and  just  ^"^ 
lere,  I  soppoee,  the  tribes  assembled  to  hear  the  '*  blessings  and  the  cnrsings" 
5ad  by  the  Levitea.  We  hare  them  in  exteiuo  in  the  27th  and  28th  chapters 
f  Deuteronomy ;  and  in  Joshna^  we  are  informed  that  it  was  actoally  done, 
nd  how.  '<  Simeon,  and  Levi,  and  Jadah,  and  Issachar,  and  Joseph,  and  Ben- 
imin,  stood  on  Qerizim;  and  Reuben,  Qad,  Asher,  Zebnlun,  Dan,  and  Naphtali, 
D  Ebal ;"  while ''  all  Israel,  and  their  elders,  and  officers,  and  their  judges,  stood 
a  this  side  of  the  ark,  and  on  that  side  bdbre  the  priests  which  bare  the  ark 
f  the  covenant  of  the  Lord  :**  the  whole  nation  of  Israel,  with  the  women  and 
ittle  ones,  were  theie.  And  Joshua  read  all  the  words  of  the  law— the  bless- 
Qgs  and  the  conings;  ^  there  was  not  a  word  of  aD  that  Moses  commanded 
rhich  Joshua  read  not  before  all  the  congregation  of  IsiaeL"  This  was, 
•eyond  question  or  comparison,  the  most  august  assembly  the  sun  has  ever 
hone  upon;  and  I  never  stand  in  the  narrow  plain,  with  Ebal  and  Qerizim 
ising  on  either  band  to  the  sky,  without  involuntarily  recalling  and  reproduc- 
ng  the  scene.  I  have  shouted  to  hear  the  echo,  and  then  fancied  how  it  must 
lave  been  when  the  loud*voiced  Levites  proclaimed  from  the  naked  clifEs  of 
£l>al,  *'  Cursed  be  the  man  that  maketh  any  graven  image,  an  abomination 
into  Jehovah."  And  then  the  tremendous  Amsn  !  tenfold  louder,  from  tbe 
fiiigbty  congregation,  rising,  and  swelling,  and  re-echoing  from  Ebal  to  Qerizim, 
wd  from  Qerizim  to  EbaL  Axrar !  even  so  let  him  be  accursed.  No,  there 
oever  was  an  assembly  to  compare  with  this. 

It  was  part  of  tbe  command  of  the  Lord,  and  of  Moses  to  Joshua,  that,  jorfiiu's 
having  pboed  the  "  blessings  and  the  cursings"  on  Qerizim  and  on  Ebal,  be  p^^^*^ 
should  write  the  whole  law  upon  pillars  of  stone  which  he  should  rear  up  at 
this  place.    Do  you  suppose  that  the  whole  five  books  of  Moses  were  thus 
engraven  upon  stone  ? 

I  suppose  not ;  perhaps  none  of  it  was  engraved  on  stone.  A  carefrd  writing 
examination  of  Deuteronomy  xxvii.  4,  8,  and  Joshua  viiL  30-32,  will  lead  to  ^"  p'**** 
the  opinion  that  the  law  was  written  upon  or  in  the  plaster  with  which  these 
pillars  were  coated.  This  could  easily  be  done ;  and  such  writing  was  common 
U)  ancient  times.  I  have  seen  numerous  specimens  of  it  certainly  more  than 
^uv  thotuand  yean  dd,  and  still  as  distinct  as  when  they  were  first  inscribed 
(»o  the  plaster.  There  seems  to  have  been  an  unnecessaiy  amount  of  learning 
hestowed  upon  this  matter,  and  difficulties  imagined  where  none  exist 
Michaelis,  in  his  "Commentary  on  the  Laws  of  Moses," ^  enters  into  a 
laboured  examination  of  the  passage.  He  gives  and  refutes  various  explana- 
tions, among  others  that  of  Kennioott,  who  supposes  that  the  letters  were  cut 
out  in  black  marble,  the  letters  being  raised,  and  the  hollow  intervals  between 
them  filled  with  white  lime  plaster.  His  own  opinion,  however,  is,  that  Moses 
c«)inmanded  Joshua  to  do  as  Sostratus,  the  architect  of  the  Pharos,  did,  who 

>  jQiliiim  %tiL  I  MichaSlU,  toL  L  book  iU. 
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9 An     cat  his  own  name  on  the  lolid  marble,  then  plastered  it  oner,  and  giooivd  rv 

"•      name  of  the  king  of  Egypt  on  the  cement,    Moses,  in  like  HM^nufT^  ordBw 

the  law  to  be  cat  in  the  sdid  stone,  and  then  to  be  plastered  orer  with  iu:. 

cement,  so  that  when  this  plaster  fell  off,  in  alter  ages,  the  engcsnn  Uf 

would  be  discovered  entire  and  perfectly  legible  I    Now  the  main  objedioa  ^ 

these  speculations  is,  that  there  is  not  the  slightest  foundation  for  tbeoi  x 

the  text    The  direction  there  is  perfectly  plain,  and  needs  none  of  thesig  r- 

condite  devices  to  render  it  intelligible  and  reasonable.    That  the  ^gypcoas 

BrgniTing  were  accustomed  to  engrave  on  stone  in  various  way  is  well  known,  and  M.«$ 

oo  Hon*.    Q^Q^  1^^^  ^^^^  &miliar  with  it;  but  he  was  also  familiar  with  the  mode  w^<- 

be  here  commands  to  be  followed,  and  he  knew  it  to  be  sufficiently  donbVc  t  r 

all  practical  purposes.    He  therefore  did  not  order  such  a  Herculean  labooz » 

to  grave  the  whole  law  in  marble,  but  simply  to  write  it  on  or  in  piroperly  ps^ 

pared  cement.    In  this  hot  climate,  where  there  is  no  frost  to  disKlve  ti^ 

cement,  it  will  continue  hard  and  unbroken  for  thousands  of  yean — whiicb  ^ 

certainly  long  enough.    The  cement  on  8olomon*8  Pools  remains  in  adminUt 

preservation,  though  exposed  to  all  the  vicissitudes  of  the  dimate,  and  with  » 

protection.    The  cement  in  the  tombs  about  8idon  is  still  perfect,  and  v* 

writing  on  them  entire,  though  acted  upon  by  the  moist  damp  air  alvij« 

found  in  caverns,  for  perhaps  two  thousand  years.    What  Joshua  did,  th^r 

fore,  when  he  erected  those  great  stones  at  Mount  Ebal,  was  merely  to  wru 

in  tiie  still  soft  cement  with  a  stile,  or,  more  likely,  en  the  polished  suifkr. 

when  dry,  with  red  paint,  as  in  ancient  tombs.    If  properly  sheltered,  and  zk*. 

broken  away  by  violence,  they  would  have  remained  to  this  day.    But  t^trf- 

thing  that  could  be  destroyed,  has  been  long  since,  and  again  and  again  ofer 

thrown,  in  the  countless  convulsions  of  this  most  rebellious  neighbourbi<>:. 

and  the  hope  expressed  by  MichaSlis,  that  these  (imaginary)  marble  slabs,  v>- 

the  law  engraven  upon  them,  were  still  in  existence,  buried  beneath  tb«  r> 

bish  of  Nabliis,  and  might  one  day  be  discovered,  crumbles  into  dust  alti^v: 

with  the  plaster  upon  which  the  commandments  of  the  Lord  were  mi> 

written.    Nor  need  we  mourn  over  the  loss.    The  printing-press  preeerves  th' 

same  law  to  us  far  more  securely  than  could  any  monument,  though  buUc  <( 

bronase  or  solid  adamant. 

Antiquity      If  NsbliU  occupics  the  place  of  Shechem  (and  I  suppose  it  does),  it  b  ov '' 

of  She-      ^^Q  oldest  cities  in  the  world;  nor  is  there  anything  improbable  in  this,  lor  is 

natiu^  advantages,  great  beauty,  and  abundant  supply  of  water,  mark  out  tt 

site  for  a  city.    This  latter  fact,  however,  seems  to  prove  that  Shechem  w 

not  the  Sychar  mentioned  in  the  4th  chapter  of  John.    It  is  incredible  tUi 

the  ^*  woman  of  Samaria"  should  have  gone  two  miles  away  from  these  deliauci 

fountains  to  dmw  water  out  of  an  immensely  deep  well    If  we  admit  ^ 

identity  of  the  present  well  of  Jacob  with  that  mentioned  by  John,  there  cac 

be  but  little  doubt  that  Sychar  was  a  small  Samaritan  town  not  far  from  thit 

spot ;  and  there  is  a  village  north  of  it  now  called  Aschar.    This  is  lo  hif 

John's  Sychar,  that  I  feel  inclined  to  adopt  it    Of  souTBe^  the  **  woman  i 
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uaria**  belonged  to  the  countiy  or  people  of  Samaria,  not  to  the  city  of  that  onAprai 
me,  which  ia  some  eight  miles  to  the  north-west  of  it.  "^*'' 

[  Bee  no  good  reason  to  question  the  identity  of  this  well  with  that  of  the  weii  or 
triarch  ;  nor  do  I  intend  to  disturb  the  bones  of  Joseph,  concerning  which  Jacob. 
expressed  so  much  solicitude  when  about  to  die  in  Egypt.^  The  Moslems 
int  out  hia  tomb  at  the  base  of  Ebal  in  this  vicinity ;  and  this  agrees  well 
oogh  with  Joehuaxxiv.  32,  where  it  is  said  that  *'  the  bones  of  Joseph,  which 
e  children  of  Israel  brought  up  out  of  Egypt,  buried  they  in  Shechem,  in  a 
xcel  of  ground  which  Jacob  bought  of  the  sons  of  Hamor."  Of  course  this 
parcel  of  ground"  must  have  been  adjacent  to  the  well ;  and  tradition  has 
cated  the  sepulchre  near  enough  to  meet  all  the  requirements  of  the  history, 
et  hia  bones,  therefore,  rest  id  peace. 

There  is,  after  all,  a  mystery  about  this  well  which  is  not  easily  cleared  up.  Tiie  weii. 
Ithough  we  know  that  the  patriarchs  were  given  to  well-digging,  yet  it  is  ^^^  ^^^ 
xange  that  Jacob  should  be  at  the  expense  of  such  a  work  when  iJiere  is  a 
ne  fountain  a  little  west  of  it,  and  the  whole  vale  of  Nabliis  abounds  in  them 
cyond  almoit  any  other  ^art  of  Palestine.  The  well,  however,  is  a  very 
ositioefaet^  and  it  must  have  been  dug  by  somebody,  notwithstanding  this 
bundance  of  fountains,  and  why  not  by  Jacob  ?  He  was  as  likely  to  need  it  as  any 
ne,  and  as  competent  to  execute  the  work.  As  to  the  reason  for  it,  we  may  sup- 
lose  that  the  fountains  within  the  valley  of  Shechem  was  so  appropriated  as 
lot  to  be  available  for  Jacob's  large  family  and  larger  flocks.  Even  now  the 
nhabitants  would  not  allow  the  flocks  and  herds  of  such  an  opulent  tent- 
1  welling  tribe  to  frequent  their  pretty  vale ;  and  as  there  are  no  fountains  in 
hat  part  of  the  eastern  plain,  and  the  streams  from  those  within  the  valley 
run  ictttward,  Jacob  probably  found  it  necessary  to  dig  this  deep  well  for  his 
>wn  use.  It  is  now  deserted,  and  the  surrounding  terrace  of  rude  masonry 
t^roken  down,  so  that  there  is  nothing  distinctive  or  striking  about  it 

The  ancient  dty  of  Shechem,  I  suppose,  stood  where  Nablfks  does  now,  and  Jotham  no 
it  is  easy  to  comprehend  how  Jotham  could  stand  above  it,  and  deliver  his  ^^^^^"^ 
cutting  allegory  in  the  hearing  of  the  people,  and  then  "  run  away  "  before 
they  could  take  him.^    Several  lofty  precipices  of  Qerizim  literally  overhang 
the  dty,  any  one  of  which  woidd  answer  his  purpose.    Nor  would  it  be  difiicult 
to  be  heard,  as  everybody  knows  who  has  listened  to  the  jrMic  crier  of  vil- 
lages on  Lebanon.    In  the  stiUness  of  evening,  after  the  people  have  returned 
home  from  their  distant  fields,  he  ascends  the  mountain  side  above  the  place, 
or  to  the  roof  of  some  prominent  house,  and  there  "  lifts  up  his  voice  and 
cries,"  ss  Jothan  did ;  and  he  gives  forth  his  proclamation  with  such  distinct- 
ness that  all  can  hear  and  understand  it    Indeed  the  people  in  these  moun-  DMinct 
tainoos  countries  are  able,  from  long  practice,  so  to  pitch  their  voices  as  to  be  '•^'^"s* 
heard  distmcUy  at  distances  almost  incredible.    They  talk  with  persons  across 
enormous  wadiea,  and  give  the  most  minute  directions,  which  are  perfectly 

'  Ocu  L  SSl  '  Jndgitt  U.  7-2L 
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PA  RT     undentood ;  and  in  doing  this  thej  seem  to  speak  Tery  little  louder  than  th-: 
"•       usual  tone  of  oonvenation.    Jotham,  therefore,  might  easily  be  beaid  hj  v- 
TiM  trcM.  greater  part  of  the  inhabitants  of  Shechem.    The  costume  of  his  atlk^nn  : 
simple  and  natural,  and  the  allusions  are  to  the  Teiy  trees  which  most  abcor.  i 
at  Nabliis,— the  olive,  the  fig,  the  vine,  and  the  bramble. 

The  Samaritans  (and  their  patrons)  claim  for  the  site  of  their  temple  ah^ 
Nabl^  two  yeiy  important  Biblical  events :  that  here,  and  not  at  Jemsalec 
Melchizedek  met  Abraham ;  and  that  on  Oeridmy  and  rwi  Moriak,  the  patn- 
arch  offered  his  son  Isaac;— and  if  I  und^stand  Mr.  Stanley  aright,  he  ccdcit^ 
in  the  justness  of  these  pretensions. 
In  Gerictm     He  does,  and  even  devotes  a  long  note  of  several  pages  to  sab^tantiate  ::  * 
Moriah  f     claims ;  but  this  is  not  the  most  successful  effort  of  that  pleasant  trBveUer  o- . 
very  clever  writer.    Mr.  Stanley  is  a  gentleman  who  yields  cheerfully  to  'J^* 
paramount  authority  of  the  Bible  on  all  points  where  its  indications  are  ckci 
and  decluve ;  and  it  seems  to  me  that  the  positive  assertion  that  Melchue^ir^i 
was  king  of  Salem  makes  it  certain  that  Abraham  did  not  meet  him  in  OerizA ! 
Shechem  was  never  called  Salem,  nor  was  there  ever  any  place  on  Qerizim  t\  ^ 
bore  this  name.    There  was  a  Shalim  east  of  it,  toward  Jordan,  and  Jeter.* 
after  Theodotus,  supposed  that  Melchizedek  reigned  there ;  but  even  tbb  d''^ 
not  favour  the  cause  of  the  Samaritans.    The  philological  argument  drawn  £r  - 
ilr-Oerizim  has  no  appreciable  weight  in  the  case.    And  as  to  the  probab.'' 
route  which  Abraham  would  follow  in  returning  finom  Dan  to  Hebron,  I  mcs: 
Abraham's  dissent  entirely  from  the  opinion  of  Mr.  Stanley.    Abraham  would  natnralh 
route  from  return  on  the  western  side  of  the  lakes  Huleh  and  Tiberias.  I  have  been  tour 
^*°'         the  eastern  side  of  both,  and  affirm  that  he  could  not  have  selected  that  r^* 
encumbered  as  he  was  with  a  large  company  of  rescued  prisoners  and  their  hsr 
gage.    Kor  could  he  have  followed  the  valley  of  the  Jordan.    No  one  who  btf 
ever  traversed  that  impracticable  phor  will  believe  that  this  great  oomps-*)^ 
took  that  path ;  and,  after  wandering  over  these  regions  in  all  directions,  1 3r> 
quite  sure  that  the  way  by  which  Abraham  led  back  the  people  of  Sodom  w 
along  the  ordinary  road  frxtm  QalUee  to  Jerusalem.    This,  it  is  tme,  wook 
bring  him  near  Nabltls  ;  and  if  theip  were  the  remotest  evidence  that  Mekhi> 
zedek  reigned  there,  the  meeting  might  have  taken  place  on  Geriziis,  as  the 
Samaritans  affirm ;  but  there  is  no  such  evidence,  and  this  route  would  hris: 
Abraham  to  Jerusalem,  where  the  king  of  Sodom  would  most  naturally  meet 
liim.    Mr.  Stanley  supposes  that  the  king  of  Sodom  went  round  the  emt^r*. 
shore  of  the  Dead  Sea  ;  but  that  is  quite  impracticable,  unless  one  roakcy  i 
long  detour  through  the  interior.    On  the  whole,  I  have  not  a  doubt  but  tluit 
Abraham  met  Melchizedek  at  Jerusalem,  and  having  restored  the  goods  $d>\ 
'  the  captives  to  the  king  of  Sodom,  he  returned  by  way  of  Bethlehem  t>  h* 
SAiem.       home  on  the  plain  of  Mamre.    I  cannot  avoid  the  impression  that  the  snthi 
of  the  "  Hebrews"  believed  that  the  Salem  of  which  the  "  priest  of  the  loo^i 
high  God"  was  king  was  Jem-salem;  and  in  the  76th  Psalm  the  Holy  Oty  « 
expressly  called  Salem,    Add  to  this,  that  Josephus  positively  aaaezts  thia 
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nisalem  was  founded  by  Melchizedek,  and  we  have  a  chain  of  evidenoe  which  chaptici 
3not  be  broken  by  the  weight  of  a  hundred  Samaritan  traditions  detailed    **^*- 
tb  so  mnch  confidence  by  ''our  friend  Jacob  Shelaby"  of  Nabliks,  sheikh  of 
tbe  bolj  Samaritans,  et& 

I  cannot  comprehend  the  motive  for  this  partiality  on  behalf  of  Gerizim,  nor 

wbat  authority  Mr.  Stanley  asserts  that  the  original  sanctuary  of  the  most 

;b  God  was  on  that  mountain,  and  not  at  Jerusalem.    This  is  contraiy  tc 

tbe  Biblical  indicatipns,  so  far  as  I  can  understand  them.    Salvation  was 

tbe  JtWy  not  of  the  Samaritans ;  the  spiritual  worship  of  the  Father  was 

Jerusalem,  not  on  Gerizim  ;  and  from  the  days  of  Sanballat,  and  before,  so 

r  as  we  know,  devout  worshippers  of  Jehovah  regarded  the  temple  on  Gerizim 

ih  abborrenca    Now,  if  this  had  been  the  original  shrine,  why  was  not  this 

ost  iinix>Ttant  lact  urged  by  Sanballat  and  his  friends  in  their  angry  disputes 

ith  Kehemiah  and  Zerubbabel  ?  and  if  Melchizedek  reigned  in  Shechem,  and 

braham  offered  up  Isaac  on  Gerizim,  why  do  we  hear  nothing  of  these  things 

>  strengtben  their  cause  7 

In  regard  to  the  question  about  the  true  site  of  that  most  wonderful  act  of  ^'^^mt  ^^ 
braham,  I  believe  it  was  on  Mount  Moriah,  where  the  altar  of  burnt  sacrifice  ^^ 
as  erected  by  Solomon,  and  near  the  spot  where  the  greater  sacrifice  of  an 
ifinitely  greater  Son  was  finally  offered  ;  and  it  would  take  a  vast  amount  of 
ontrary  evidence  to  force  me  to  abandon  this  idea.  Mr.  Stanley's  geographical 
rgument  is  more  than  feeble.  It  is  almost  absurd  to  maintun  that  Abraham 
ould  come  on  his  loaded  ass  from  Beersheba  to  Nabliis  in  the  time  specified. 
>n  tbe  third  day  he  arrived  early  enough  to  leave  the  servants  ''afar  off/'  and 
ralk  with  Isaac  bearing  the  sacrificial  wood  to  the  mountain  which  God  had 
hown  bim — ^there  build  the  altar,  arrange  the  wood,  bind  his  son,  and  stretch 
orth  his  hand  to  slay  him  ;  and  there  was  time,  too^  to  take  and  offer  up  tbe 
am  in  Isaac's  place.  That  all  this  could  have  been  done  at  NablUs  on  the 
hird  day  of  their  journey  is  incredible.  It  has  always  appeared  to  me,  since 
^  fint  travelled  over  the  country  myself,  that  even  Jerusalem  was  too  far  off 
rom  Beersheba  for  tbe  tenor  of  the  narrative,  but  Nablts  is  two  days'  ride 
^urther  north !  Kor  will  the  suggestion  of  Mr.  Stanley,  that  Abraham  came  up  Mr.  stnn. 
through  Philistia  and  then  turned  into  the  mountain,  bear  examination.  The  [^^'  ^"^^ 
mpposition  is  entirely  gratuitous,  and  at  variance  with  all  the  lines  of  patri- 
irchai  travel  through  the  country,  nor  does  it  render  the  achievement  of  the 
journey  in  three  days  any  more  feasible.  If  Mr.  Stanley  had  travelled  over 
thoee  interminable  plains  of  Philistia  and  Sharon,  as  I  have,  he  would  not 
^lect  this  route  for  Abraham  on  his  sad  errand.  Let  us  rejoice  in  being  per- 
mitted to  rest  with  entire  confidence  in  the  correctness  of  our  received  tradi- 
tion, that  the  priest  of  the  most  high  God  reigned  in  Jerusalem,  and  that 
Abraham  made  the  typical  sacrifice  of  his  son  on  Moriah,  and  not  on  Gerizim. 

In  regard  to  the  famous  temple  of  the  Samaritans  on  Mount  Gerizim,  little  Tempi**  m 
n«ed  be  said  in  addition  to  the  information  addressed  to  the  eye  by  the  plan  ^^^  "*^ 
of  the  €Tutinff  foundations.    The  main  edifice  (I.)  was  nearly  a  square,  being 
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two  hnndred  and  forty-one  feet  from  east  to  west,  and  two  Inmdrel  iH 
fif^-fiTe  from  north  to  south.    In  the  centre  of  the  oooit  was  an  octagon  [II| 
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tiona 


rat 


2S  25 

South. 

POmtDATIOm  Of  SAMARITAH  TXMPLB  Of  akRI&ll. 

and  near  it  a  small  but  beautifully-rounded  tank  or  cistern  (XI F.)  Od  tr^ 
comers  were  square  rooms  (III.))  Ai^d  the  one  on  the  north-east  (lY.)  is  cof^i 
with  a  white  dome,  and  is  used  as  an  oratory.  (Y .)  is  a  passage  up  fr^  * 
lower  platform  on  the  north-east.  (YI.)  entrance  to  the  grand  court.  (VUl 
an  open  terrace,  a  few  feet  lower  than  the  main  court  (YIII.)  used  sT 
parently  as  a  cemetery.  (IX)  a  room  about  eighteen  feet  lower  than  ^^ 
(YII.)  (X.)  portico  or  passage  to  the  room  (IX.)  (XI.)  shapeless  mis^ 
(XII.)  now  unoccupied,  perhaps  originally  a  yard  or  outer  courts  (XlHj  * 
room  in  niins,  object  of  it  doubtful. 

The  walls  are  about  six  feet  thick,  and  from  seven  to  fifteen  feet  bi^ 
There  are  no  ornamental  carvings  on  any  of  the  stones,  but  they  are  wdl  cat 
and  bevelled  after  the  Jewish  or  Phoenician  manner.  On  the  north  then  is  * 
lower  terrace  of  the  mountain,  covered  with  ruins,  as  of  a  village;  and  wea  ^ 
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t  main  edifice  as  a  smooth  plat,  now  used  by  the  Samaritans  for  their  tents,  ohaftsk 
en  they  go  there  to  celehrate  their  feasts.    For  Tastness  and  Tariety,  the  pro-    *^^'- 
ict  from  this  temple  is  not  surpassed  by  any  in  Palestine,  nnless  it  be  the  Tiew  view  from 
•m  Tabor,  and  many  visitors  think  this  from  Gerizim  the  most  interesting.    Gerium. 
It  was  doubtless  to  this  monntain,  with  its  mined  temple,  that  our  Saviour 
inted  when  he  enunciated  that  cardinal  truth  in  religion,  ''Woman,  believe 
),  the  hoar  cometh  when  ye  shall  neither  in  this  mountain,  nor  yet  at 
inisalem,  worship  the  Father.    God  is  a  spirit;  snd  they  that  worship  him 
ost  worship  him  in  spirit  and  in  truth."  ^    Josephus  tells  us  that  this  temple 
is  destroyed  about  a  hundred  and  twenty-nine  years  before  the  birth  of 
irist;  but  the  site  of  it  has  been  the  place  where  the  Samaritans  have  con- 
iiued  to  "worship  the  Father"  from  that  day  to  this,  not  in  spirit  nor  in 
ath,  it  is  to  be  feared,  but  in  form  and  fanaticism,  according  to  the  traditions 
their  elders. 

There  are  not  now  two  hundred  Samaritans,  all  told,  in  the  world.    They  TheSamap 
lemselves  mention  one  hundred  and  fifty  as  the  correct  census.    They  are  a  Jj^"  ^*°*" 
range  people,  clinging  to  their  hiw,  and  to  the  sepulchres  of  their  &thers, 
ith  invincible  tenacity.    Their  chief  priest  wiU  show  you,  with  any  amount 
f  sham  reverence,  their  ancient  copy  of  the  Pentateuch;  but  though,  like  all  The  us. 
ther  travellers,  I  have  given  my  hdksheesh  for  the  privilege  of  turning  over  ^^ 
'3  time-stained  pages,  I  have  no  faith  in  their  legends  in  regard  to  it,  estimate 
is  real  Talue  at  a  very  low  figure,  and  leave  to  others  the  minute  description 
f  this  curious  relic  of  antiquity. 

But  it  is  time  we  should  return  from  our  long  digression,  and  give  some  at- 
ention  to  this  great  plain  through  which  we  are  led  by  our  indefatigable  guide 
^ud  protector.    The  central  parts  of  Esdraelon  seem  to  be  entirely  destitute  Esdraeioo 
»f  water,  and  this  is  the  reason,  I  suppose,  why  it  wss  never  thickly  inhabited. 

That  may  have  been  one  reason;  another  is,  that  it  is  hot  in  summer,  and 
unhealthy.  As  to  water,  I  believe  that  it  could  be  obtained  in  any  quantity 
^7  <^igging,  as  in  all  other  great  plains  of  this  country.  But  it  is  by  no  means 
%rtain  that  the  central  parts  were  always  sparsely  inhabited.  There  are 
Unices  of  many  mud  villages  in  it,  and  some  of  these  have  names,  and  a  tra- 
ditional history  among  the  Arabs.  There  is  a  Lfid  far  down  to  the  left, 
*hkh  was  probably  settled  by  a  colony  from  the  Lfid  which  is  near  Jaffa;  and 
I<erhap8  Jaffa,  or  Japhia,  yonder  on  the  hill-ude  below  Nazareth^  and  Beit 
I^m,  in  the  woods  further  west,  were  also  colonized  from  the  celebrated  cities 
of  the  same  name  in  the  south  of  Palestine. 

Esdraelon  is  far  i^m  being  a  dead  level,  the  western  half  having  a  decided 
^^P  toward  the  sea,  while  its  different  parts  roll  up  in  long  swells  like  gigantic 
^^^»  terminating  in  Jebel  ed  Dfihy  in  the  centre,  and  the  rocky  ridges  of 
^ei'in,  and  Bm  Gabileh  toward  the  south.    I  have  seen  nothing  to  compare  it 
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rART     with  except  some  of  our  rolling  prairies  in  the  West^  and  these  lack  Tabcr«  id 

"'       Little  Hermon,  and  Qilboa,  and  Cannel,  and  a  hundred  other  natmal  beicH 

and  historic  memories  with  which  this  is  everywhere  sonouiided  and  ^^^^ 

French  en.     The  French  engineer  who  proposed  to  dig  a  ship  canal  finom  the  fia?  ^i 

'nliML"'  ^^"^^  ^  ^P  ^^  ^^^^'  ^^  ^^  ^^^  '^  channel  to  the  Golf  of  Akabih,  bi'^^I 
have  been  profoundly  ignorant  of  the  topography  with  which  he  was  itatx^ 
The  ^cutting"  for  this  canal  along  the  bed  of  the  Kishon  would  gradu.  ] 
deepen,  until,  at  the  water-shed  of  the  valley  of  Jeireel,  it  would  be  se>H 
hundred  feet  This  gigantic  difficulty  overcome,  the  sea  moat  rash  in  «  d 
volume  sufficient  to  fill  up  the  ghor  firom  near  Jisr  Benat  Taoobe  to  the  0*  ^ 
of  Akabah,  burying  Tiberias  six  hundred  feet  deep,  and  all  below  it  <kt;<l 
still,  until,  over  the  Dead  Sea,  it  would  be  more  thui  thirteen  hundred  ^t| 
and  even  then  there  would  be  required  enormous  excavation  at  the  auath  etJ 
before  the  connection  with  the  gulf  could  be  effected !  We  may  aafely  oood.  J 
that,  if  there  is  no  other  way  to  imite  the  Bed  Sea  and  the  Meditemnn^ 
than  this,  the  thing  will  never  be  done,  and  Tiberias,  Genneaaret^  and  '^\ 
splendid  valley  of  the  Jordan  are  safe  from  this  desolating  inundation. 
What  is  the  name  of  this  ruined  castle  which  we  are  approaching  t 

CMtie  of       Flileh,  and  west  of  it  is  'Af (Ueh,  both  now  deserted,  though  both  were  : 

FftkiL  habited  twenty-five  years  ago,  when  I  first  passed  this  way.  F^eb  was  occ^ 
pied  by  the  French  in  the  time  of  Bonaparte,  and  about  it  were  foi^l  on: ! 
skirifRshes  with  the  Turks  and  Arabs.  Many  years  ago,  I  spent  a  night  n 
Sejera,  in  the  oak  woods  north  of  Tabor,  and  found  several  old  men  thert  ^i  I 
remembered  the  battle  of  Kleber,  and  the  wild  rout  of  the  Turka  at  the  i>  H 
of  it,  when  Bonaparte,  with  a  troop  of  horse,  came  galloping  up  from  Ai  I 
to  the  scene  of  action.  These  people  of  Sejera  spoke  in  the  most  exagge^3^.  I 
terms  of  the  desperate  daring  of  these  French  cavaliers,  a  party  of  whom  v  ^i 
stationed  at  their  village.  This  castle  of  Ffileh  was- circular,  with  a  high  v<>i 
and  a  deep  ditch.  There  was  no  water  inside,  but  directly  below  it  ar* 
fountains  ooze  out  of  the  ground  in  sufficient  quantity  for  the  demands  of  C^^i 
garrison,  which  could  not  have  been  large.  The  Bedawin  now  reft>n  '  i 
thepn  with  their  flocks  and  camels,  and  it  was  to  secure  this  privily  ti-'i 
they  sacked  and  destroyed  the  castle;  and  by  the  same  process  the  whoL*  'I 
Esdraelon  will  soon  be  abandoned  to  them.  Their  system  of  deadaticc  a 
worked  out  after  this  fashion :  They  pitch  their  tents  in  the  vicinity  cf » 
village,  and  in  such  numbers  as  to  bid  defiance  to  the  inhabitanta.  Of  oou:^. 
their  camels  and  flocks  roam  over  the  unfenced  plam,  and  devour  a  lazse  i^*^ 
of  the  grain  while  growing;  and  when  it  is  ripe,  they  either  steal  it  or  ooa^^' 
the  farmers  to pretetu  them  a  heavy  per  centage  as  the  price  of  their  Jprotocr^>^ 

Plunders    From  the  village  itself,  chickens,  eggs,  sheep,  cows,  and  even  horses  disappe&'. 

ing  Arau  j^^  ^gj^  never  be  recovered.  Many  of  the  inhabitants  soon  move  off  to  vac* 
from  these  annoyances,  and  the  village  being  thereby  weakened,  tbe  An-' 
provoke  a  quarrel;  some  one  is  wounded  or  killed,  and  then  the  place  is  sad«^ 
and  burned.    Tbe  end  aimed  at  is  now  reached,  and  the  land  belongs  bcaot 
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»rth  to  the  Uwleat  iBhmaelite.    In  ten  yean  mora  there  will  not  be  an  in-  chaptrb 
abited  Tillage  in  Esdnelon,  unless  this  wretched  work  is  checked ;  and  eren    '^^'- 
ow  it  is  onsafe  to  tra?ene  this  noble  plain  in  any  direction,  and  eveiybody 
oea  armed,  and  prepared  to  repel  fiorce  by  force. 

Bat  a  small  portion  of  the  plain  is  under  cultivation,  and  there  are  scarcely 
ny  traces  of  antiquity  upon  it 

That  is  true,  particularly  in  the  centre  and  western  part  of  it;  and  there 
ever  were  any  very  substantial  buildings  in  those  fanning  villages,  I  suppose. 
*he  houses  appear  to  have  been  made  of  unbumt  brick,  and,  of  course,  it  is 
seless  to  look  for  them  in  our  day.    From  the  nature  of  the  country  and  its 
elative  position,  it  was  always  subject  to  invasion,  as  the  great  highway  for 
rmies,  the  battle-field  of  contending  nations.    The  phiin,  therefore,  was  TYie  town« 
lainly  cultivated  by  those  who  resided  in  towns  upon  its  border;  and  there  Ijl^ll^^j'lli^r 
ou  will  find  ruins,  as  at  Esalis,  Debiirieh,  Nain,  En-dor,  Beisan,  Solam,  or  tii« 
^ei'in,  Jenin,  Lejjun,  Tell  Cairoon,  and  many  other  sites.    At  this  place  p''*'^ 
iirectly  ahead  of  us,  now  called  £1  Meirah,  there  are  many  sarcophagi  of  a 
D06t  antique  fiishion,  yet  there  is  no  other  trace  of  an  extinct  city  near  it; 
iid  the  soil  among  the  sarcophagi  is  ploughed  and  sowed  like  the  rest  of  the 
)Uin.    There  are  also  other  sites  where  nothing  but  the  tombs  of  those  who 
ived  there  remain  to  tell  the  story  of  their  inhabitants. 

Oar  guide,  I  see,  is  turning  to  the  south,  and  intends  to  take  us  through 
(Vady  KHsab,  midway  between  Tell  el  Mutsellim  and  Tell  Caimon ;  and  now, 
lefore  we  enter^this  wady  and  bid  adieu  to  Esdraelon,  let  us  take  a  survey  of  Lover  end 
he  lower  end  of  it    It  has  become  perfectly  level,  and  I  can  tell  you  from  J^J^"**^* 
experience  that  in  wet  seasons  it  is  extremely  muddy;  and  then  the  Kishon 
taoses  great  danger  to  the  muleteers.    Rarely,  indeed,  do  they  get  over  it 
vithout  some  of  their  animals  sticking  fast  in  its  oozy  bottom.    Ton  observe 
hat  the  lulls  of  Samaria  bend  round  to  the  base  of  Carmel,  while  those  of 
iJaliJee  do  the  same  on  the  opposite  side,  leaving  a  vale  between  them  for 
the  Kishon  only  a  few  rods  wid&    The  great  tell,  which,  from  our  position, 
leems  to  dose  up  the  entrance  entirely,  is  called  Kiissis  (mound  of  the  priest), 
-a  name  probably  commemorative  of  the  slaughter  of  Baal*s  priests  near  its 
3sse.    The  hills  of  Galilee  are  clothed,  down  to  the  bank  of  the  river,  with  a  woods, 
forest  of  oak,  terebinth,  mock-orange,  and  other  trees  and  bushes.    Hour  after  ' 

!iour  you  wander  delighted  through  these  lovely  woods,  over  hills  and  through 
"adies  quite  up  to  the  B&ttauf ;  and  the  same  kind  of  grove  re-appears  on  the 
K)uth  of  Oarmel,  and  still  forms  the  ^*  ingens  sylva"  of  the  Roman  geographers. 
If  you  look  down  the  Kishon,  you  can  see  a  huge  double  tell  at  the  further 
end  of  the  narrow  vale.    It  is  now  called  Harothieh,  and  marks  the  site,  I  ^'•<'^ 
ioubt  not,  of  the  old  Harosheth  of  the  Gentaes.    The  present  village  of  that  J'J^U,"'" 
Qttie  is  in  a  recess  of  the  hills,  a  short  distance  to  the  east  of  the  telL    On 
tUt  bold  pTumontoiy  of  Carmel  directly  facing  us  is  the  Mukhrakaky  where  "•">- 
'^^  great  sacrifice  was  offered  by  Elijah.    The  shapeless  ruins  of  El  Mansfira  J]^7 
Are  on  a  lower  terrace  to  the  south-east  of  it,  and  similar  ruins  are  below  on  ahttn. 
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PART     the  north  side  of  the  moantaiii.    The  great  Wady  Milhh  paaes  aootbinr' 
"-      round  the  end  of  Carmel;  and  through  it»  I  helieye,  ran  the  ancicDt  Rcis&'. 
road  to  TanttUra  and  Cssarea.    The  laige  tdl  on  this  side  of  it  it  GabaAr. 
often  mentioned  by  ancient  geographers  and  itineraries.    This  lower  end  i 
Esdraelon  is  not  more  than  six  miles  wide,  and  most  of  it  is  too  flat  and  «^ 
for  cultivation ;  but  the  Arabs  delight  in  it,  particularly  in  winter,  and  it  l< 
even  now  dotted  over  with  their  black  tabernacles.    Overgrown  as  it  b  ^S 
tall  thistles  and  long  grass,  it  is  the  favourite  haunt  of  the  gmzelle;  and  tl^ 
goes  a  family  of  them  bounding  gaily  toward  Sheikh  Baretkh  on  the  wcsten 
margin  of  the  plain.    The  solemn  stork,  too,  frequents  the  more  manhy  parb 
of  it,  and  adds  much  to  the  interest  of  this  rather  monotonous  scene. 
Ancient        Around  this  north-western  side  of  Esdraelon  are  clustered  a  nnmbef  ''' 
Kitfn  N.w.  interesting  sites,  which  we  may  notice  in  passing.    That  huge  UU  wirh  & 
|!iAiJ!        village  upon  it  is  Jibbata;  and  directly  north  of  it,  half  an  hour,  is  Semmuu. 
on  an  immense  tell,  partly  hid  in  a  recess  of  the  mountain.     In  the  f^^" 
between  the  two,  Josephus  fought  one  of  his  battles  with  the  Romans.    Si^:^ 
miinia  is  entirely  deserted,  but  there  is  an  excellent  fountain  of  vrater  at  th: 
south-west  base  of  the  tell ;  and  the  traveller  along  that  road  in  snmmer  wJi  ' 
thankful  to  know  where  he  can  slake  his  thirst  and  fill  his  ''  bottle.**    1^ 
miles  west  of  Semmunia  is  Jetda,  on  an  old  site  full  of  rock  tombs  >s&d  r.: 
rounded  with  oak  glades  and  rich  vales  of  the  most  exquisite  lovelinesa    Wt?i 
of  this  are  Kiisktbs  and  TelPaum;  and  in  the  woods  north  of  it  are  Zebk 
Beit  Lahm,  and  Em  el  *Amed,~aIl  ancient,  and  some  of  them  historia: 
nMntv  of  Beautiful  as  paradise,  yet  that  whole  region  is  deserted;  as  ''in  the  daj!- 
t  I.I- 1  e  Jon.  shamgar,  the  son  of  Anath,  in  the  days  of  Jael,  the  inhabitants  of  the  v31v 
***""  *   cease,  the  highways  are  unoccupied,  and  the  travellers  walk  through  by-wan.' 
and  so  V  are  doing  at  this  moment,  and  for  the  same  reasoiL     The  pnsi' 
state  of  the  coimtry  is  no  novelty. 

We  are  now  passing  through  the  scene  of  Barak's  great  battle  with  Sts^ 
and  this  same  neighbourhood  witnessed  another  contest  more  remarkaUe  tr 
vastly  more  important  and  impressive  than  the  overthrow  of  that  oppresK<r 
Israel.    It  occurred  during  the  reign  of  that  wicked  king  Ahab,  and  his  ib<  " 
wicked  queen  Jezebel;  and  the  scene  shifts  from  Esdraelon  to  Carmd.ar 
F.iii.ih  au.i  from  mountain  to  plain,  in  rapid  succession.     Elijah  the  Tishbtte  is  i^ 
J 121  bet.     principal  actor.    Jezebel  had  successfully  employed  the  power  and  patrc«ar 
of  the  government  to  comipt  the  faith  of  Israel,  and  the  whole  kingdom  v-* 
overrun  with  the  priests  of  Baal,  that  abomination  of  the  Zidonians,  while  •  - 
idolatrous  temples  reared  their  insulting  heads  in  every  part  of  the  land.   T< 
effect  this  apostasy,  Jezebel  had  waged  a  bloody  persecution  against  the  f- 
phets  of  the  Lord.    The  Tishbite  thus  states  the  case,  in  reply  to  the  qtiest-c*. 
<<  What  doest  thou  here,  Elijah  ?    I  have  been  very  jealous  for  the  Lord  (V  i 
of  hosts,"  said  he;  "for  tbe  children  of  Israel  have  forsaken  thy  covauw.. 
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brown  down  thine  altars,  and  dain  thy  prophets  with  the  sword ;  and  I,  even  chaptrb 
r  only,  am  left,  and  they  seek  my  life  to  take  it  away."^  "**• 

To  arrest  this  ruinous  revolt,  the  Lord  interposed  hy  a  series  of  awful  judg- 
nents  and  stupendous  miracles.  At  the  prayer  of  the  prophet  he  shut  up  the  The 
leawena  for  three  years  and  six  months,  so  that  there  was  neither  rain  nor  dew  ^^^^  ^ 
luring  all  these  years.^  Near  the  dose  of  this  dreadful  drought  the  king  said 
:0  Obadiah,  the  governor  of  his  house,  "  Go  into  the  land,  unto  all  fountains 
:>f  urater,  and  unto  all  brooks ;  peradventure  we  may  find  grass  to  save  the 
norses  and  mules  alive,  that  we  lose  not  all  the  beastiB.  So  Ahab  went  one 
svay  by  himself,  and  Obadiah  went  another  way  by  himself."  '  The  latter  went 
vrefitward  from  Jezreei  to  the  marshy  grounds  near  Garmel,  at  the  bottom  of 
Esdraelon ;  and  there  Elijah  met  him,  and  said,  "  Go,  tell  thy  lord.  Behold, 
EUijah  is  here."  ^  The  good  man  was  terrified  at  the  thought  of  carrying  such 
a  message  to  the  enraged  king.  "  As  the  Lord  thy  God  liveth,"  said  he,  *'  there 
IS  no  nation  or  kingdom  whither  my  Lord  hath  not  sent  to  seek  thea."  ^  Elijah 
replied,  "  As  the  Lord  of  hosts  liveth,  before  whom  I  stand,  I  will  surely  shew 
niyself  unto  him  to-day."  Ahab  seems  to  have  been  near  at  hand,  for  he 
quickly  obeyed  the  summons ;  and  when  he  saw  Elijah  he  exchiimed,  in  anger, 
**'  Art  thou  he  that  troubleth  Israel?"*  **  I  have  not  troubled  Israel,"  was 
the  reply  of  the  Tishbite ;  "  but  thou  and  thy  father's  house,  in  that  ye  have 
forsaken  the  commandments  of  the  Lord,  and  thou  hast  followed  Baalim.  Now, 
therefore,  send  and  gather  me  all  Israel  unto  Mount  Garmel,  and  the  prophets 
of  the  groves,  four  hundred,  which  eat  at  JezebeFs  table."  ^  The  wicked  but 
weak-minded  king  sank  before  the  daring  servant  of  God,  his  more  wicked 
and  resolute  wife  not  being  by  his  side.  He  hastily  gathered  the  people  to  a  The  ma- 
remarkable  and  well-known  spot  on  the  eastern  end  of  Oarmel,  where  sacrifice  ^^!^ 
had  been  ofifered  to  Jehovah  in  ancient  times.  But  never  before  was  there 
such  a  meeting  as  this,  never  such  a  momentous  question  to  be  discussed,  such 
a  mighty  controversy  to  be  settled.  Elijah  came  unto  all  the  people  and  said, 
•«  If  the  Lord  be  God,  follow  him ;  but  if  Baal,  then  follow  him."^  But  the 
f>oople,  oonsdence-smitten,  yet  afraid  of  the  king,  answered  him  not  a  word. 
Then  the  prophet,  to  compel  a  choice,  proposed  the  test  of  sacrifice,  "  and  the 
Qcd  that  answereth  by  fire,  let  him  be  God."  The  irresolute  multitude  ventured 
to  approve ;  the  king  could  not  resist ;  the  priests  dared  not  refuse.  Quickly 
the  victims  are  upon  the  altars,  and  the  priests  call  upon  the  name  of  Baal 
from  morning  until  noon,  saying, ''  0  Baal,  hear  us !  But  there  was  no  voice, 
nor  any  that  answered."  Then  Elijah  mocked  them :  **  Cry  aloud,  for  he  is  a 
god  :  either  he  is  talking,  or  he  is  pursuing,  or  be  is  on  a  journey,  or  perad- 
rrjiturt  he  deepdh^  and  must  ^  awaked.*^  The  poor  priests,  goaded  to  mad- 
ness by  this  scorching  irony,  leaped  in  frantic  despair  upon  the  altar,  crying 
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fAKT     aloody ''  0  Baal,  hear  na !  and  they  cut  tbemaelveB  with  kniToa  and  haa^ 
"•       after  their  manner,  till  the  blood  guahed  out  upon  thenL"  BatinTaiD.  ''Then 
waa  neither  voice,  nor  any  to  anairer,  nor  any  that  regarded.**    Thna  they  coe- 
tinued  until  the  time  of  the  evening  sacrifice.    Then  Elijah  repmired  the  dtar 
ofJeKovahf  ^hieh  wu  broken  downy  placing  twelve  atonea,  aoooiding  tD  tk 
number  of  the  tribes  of  the  sons  of  Jacob.    A  trench  waa  dug  round  it,  tfar 
wood  arranged,  the  sacrifice  upon  it,  and  all  was  ready  for  the  grea^t  deosiifi ; 
hut,  to  make  the  trial  doubly  convincing,  barrel  after  barrel  of  water  w 
poiured  on,  until  it  ran  round  about  the  altar  and  filled  the  trench.   Tue 
comes  the  solemn  invocation :  **  Lord  God  of  Abraham,  laaac,  and  cf  lanel 
let  it  be  known  this  day  that  thou  art  God  in  Israel,  and  that  I  thy  semri 
have  done  all  then  thing*  at  thy  word.    Then  the  fire  of  the  Lovd  fiell,  ft:^- 
consumed  the  burnt  sacrifice,  and  the  wood,  and  the  stones,  and  the  dust,  ac  > 
licked  up  the  water  that  was  in  the  trench."    The  whole  multitude  Itll  •* 
their  faces,  crying  out,  *'  Jehovah,  he  is  the  God !  Jehovah,  he  ia  the  God  !**  Ai 
nnnciiter  Elijah  sai^to  the  people,  "  Take  the  prophets  of  Baal ;  let  not  one  of  tbr 
iA  Hnar*    egd^pe.**    Xhey  did  so,  and  brought  them  down  to  the  bnx^  KJahon,  and  &lr 
^^^ '       them  there,  near  the  base  of  that  high  Tell  Kilssis  which  yoa  see  in  the  ni< -itr 
of  the  valley.    Then  Elijah  said  to  Ahab,  "  Get  thee  up,  eat  and  diint  i ' 
there  is  a  sound  of  abundance  of  rain.*'    Elijah  himself  returned  to  the  trf  -  c 
CSarmel,  cast  himself  upon  the  ground,  put  his  face  between  hie  knees,  ar  ■ 
prayed— prayed  earnestly  for  the  rain ;  but  it  came  not  until  hia  aervant  \a. 
gone  up  to  the  top  and  looked  out  on  the  Mediterranean  seven  ttmesi    Tin  -^ 
the  little  cloud,  as  large  as  a  man*s  band,  was  seen  to  rise  out  of  the  sea,  ar 
Elijah  sent  word  to  the  king,  *'  Prepare  thy  chariot,  and  get  thee  down,  t^j* 
The  rain,    the  rain  stop  thee  not    In  the  meanwhile  the  heaven  was  bladk  with  d   ' 
and  wind,  and  there  was  a  great  raiu."    Thus  the  long  drought  of  three  f&r" 
and  a  half  was  brought  to  a  dose.    But  the  work  of  the  prophet  on  this  n  ^ 
eventful  day  was  not  yet  ended.    "  Ahab  rode  and  went  home  to  Jecreel ;  r 
the  hand  of  the  Lord  was  on  Elijah ;  and  he  girded  up  his  loins  and  tan  bc$  *^ 
Ahab  to  the  entrance  of  JezreeL**    This  is  the  last,  most  strange,  and  wr- 
unexpected  act  of  this  great  drama ;  and  perhaps  there  is  no  one  day's  wv. 
in  the  whole  history  of  man  more  wonderful  than  this. 
Have  you  any  confidence  in  the  tradition  which  fixes  the  site  of  the^ 
El  Mnn.     scenes  at  the  place  called  £1  M&khrakah,  near  the  ruined  village  of  £1  Mas- 
•«"'"•       8<irah? 

I  have,  and  for  many  reasons.  From  the  very  nature  of  the  case,  it  ' 
nearly  incredible  that  such  a  site  should  have  been  lost  or  forgotten.  Pjc 
narrative  itself  locates  the  scene  on  Carmel,  and,  by  necessary  implication.  * 
the  south-eastern  end  of  it,  looking  off  toward  JezreeL  Within  these  narr* 
limits  there  is  not  much  room  for  uncertainty  or  mistake.  Again,  it  is  ckz- 
from  the  30th  ^  verse  that  the  place  was  sacred  to  the  worship  of  Jebin. 
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)«fore  the  days  of  Elijah.     There  had  heen  ato  altar  there,  which  some  one,  chaptvi 
uo8t  likely  Jezebel,  had  caused  to  be  thrown  down ;  and  after  these  stupen-    xxxi. 
lous  miracles,  it  is  not  to  be  believed  that  the  scene  of  them  would  be  foi^otten. 
rhey  took  place  before  all  the  people ;  and  not  in  some  far-off  desert,  difficult 
>f  access  and  rarely  visited,  but  in  the  most  conspicuous  portion  of  a  densely 
Inhabited  country,  and  one  which  has  never  ceased  to  be  inhabited  from  that 
lay  to  this.    Accordingly,  I  believe  it  can  be  proved  that  the  tradition  of  this 
site  has  never  died  out  of  the  country.    I  have  little  doubt  that  this  was  the  Notice  hy 
spot  of  the  op/de  on  Carmel  mentioned  by  Tacitus  in  his  history  of  Vespasian,  "^^^^^^ 
p.  410.    His  description  is  very  remarkable:  "Between  Syria  and  Judaea 
BtandB  a  mountain  known  by  the  name  of  Mount  Carmel,  on  the  top  of  which 
n  god  ia  worshipped  under  no  other  title  than  that  of  the  place,  and,  according 
to  the  ancient  usage,  without  a  temple^  or  evfn  a  statue.    An  altar  is  erected  vesfMuian 
in  the  open  air,  and  there  adoration  is  made  to  the  presiding  deity.    On  this  ^i^^^^^ 
spot  Yespasian  offered  a  sacrifice,*'  etc.,  etc.    Let  us  carefully  consider  this  kab. 
bit  of  histoiy. 

1.  As  to  the  precise  place.    The  historian  tells  us  that  after  their  sacrifice  identifled 
Vespaaian  went  to  Gsesarea.    Now  I  have  already  given  my  reasons  for  believ-  ^}*i'  J*^?* 
ing  that  the  great  Roman  road  down  the  coast  from  the  north  passes  round  coatot. 
the  south-eastern  end  of  Carmel.    This  conclusion  I  had  reached  long  before  I 
thought  of  its  bearing  on  the  point  before  us.    But  whether  it  did  or  not, 

the  road  from  the  interior  did  certainly  follow  this  route  to  Caesarea,  and 
Vespasian  marched  along  it  This  would  bring  him  directly  beneath  this 
MfikhrakaK 

2.  The  place  is  simply  designated  as  **  the  spot.^  There  was  no  temple,  no 
image — only  an  altar  in  the  open  air ;  and  this  was  according  to  the  ancient 
custom  of  the  place.  All  this  is  precisely  what  we  should  expect  at  the  seat 
of  Elijah's  wonderful  miracle,  and  in  striking  agreement  with  what  we  now 
actually  find  there.  There  is  no  temple,  and  no  evidence  that  there  ever  wa» 
one.  There  is  only  a  "  spot"  on  a  natural  platform  of  naked  rock,  surrounded 
hy  a  low  wall,  which,  from  appearance,  may  have  been  there  in  the  days  of 
Elijah,  or  even  before.  Within  this  uncovered  enclosure  is  the  sacred  spot, 
without  a  mark,— without  a  title,  as  Tacitus  has  it 

3.  It  is  mentioned  by  pilgrims  in  subsequent  ages,  briefly,  according  to 
their  custom,  yet  in  such  a  way  as  to  leave  no  doubt  that  the  site  was  still 
kept  in  remembrance.  One  of  the  ''  stations**  of  ancient  pilgrimage  derived 
it»  name  from  it 

4.  It  is  still  well  known  and  reverenced  by  all  the  inhabitants  of  this  neigh- 
bourhood, Jews,  Christians,  Moslems,  Druses,  and  Bedawin,  and  as  the  site  of 
tfuse  miracles  of  Elijah,  My  guide  to  it,  a  Druse,  approached  it  with  great 
reverence,  and  even  awe ;  and  this  present  veneration  of  all  sects  tallies  admir- 
ably with  the  history  of  Tacitus.  It  was  then  in  the  hands  of  heathen  priests 
or  of  corrupt  Samaritans,  bat  was  so  celebrated  that  pilgrims  and  wonhippers 
gf  all  nations  resorted  to  it    This  is  natural,  and  in  agreement  with  even  the 
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PAHT  present  customi  of  this  ocmntry.  Yeiy  muiy  ihrinee  of  this  HoaksB,  sc. 
"•  other  noes,  owe  aU  their  nnctitj  to  erenti  recorded  onlj  in  Biblical  biKan- 
Id  this  particcdftr  case  it  is  highly  probable  that  those  miDgled  people  wH 
were  transported  hither  from  Assyria,  "  who  feared  the  Lord  and  sa^ 
Baal,"  would  immediately  appropriate  to  the  nses  of  their  sapentitinAs  ths 
roost  celebrated  "  spot"  Their  descendants  may  have  held  possenioe  of  i: 
when  Vespasian  passed  this  way,  and  the  fame  of  its  orade  induced  eveo  bk 
the  master  of  the  Roman  world,  to  consult  it 

&  The  name  M&khrakah,  signifying  the  place  that  was  hwmedj  or  the  ix^ 
of  burning f  is  so  far  oonfirmatoiy  of  the  tradition.  Such  native  and  h^r^- 
ficant  names  do  not  fasten  upon  any  spot  without  an  adequate  reason,  aod  tfafre 
is,  in  almost  every  case,  some  foundation  in  truth  for  them.  In  this  isstf/^ 
it  is  the  very  name  we  should  expect,  and  is  applied  to  the  spot  roost  likeij  i 
all  to  be  the  true  one. 

6.  Lastly,  there  is  no  other  place  with  opposing  claims.  It  has  no  rim 
This  is  remarkable  in  a  country  where  there  are  so  many  conflicting  tndit.  :^ 
in  regard  to  almost  every  celebrated  site.  But  not  only  is  there  nothing  t.] 
contradict  its  claims  or  disturb  its  title,  but  the  closest  scrutiny  into  the  b:< 
tory,  even  to  the  most  minute  incidents  and  implications,  will  corrDborste  a£  J 
confirm  them.  Why,  therefore,  should  there  be  a  doubt  about  the  msSteri 
I  confess,  with  hearty  good-will,  that  I  am  troubled  with  none. 

Mr.  Tan  de  Yelde,  who  visited  this  place  in  company  with  Br.  Kallej,  w 
the  first  in  our  day,  so  far  as  I  know,  who  has  published  a  description  of  t:i- 
water  for  Mttkhrakah,  and  his  account  is  sufficiently  accurate.  I  cannot  agree  with  bi*-  < 
acl*^^'*  1*<^^^^®^«  ^^^  ^®  water  poured  upon  the  sacrifice  was  procured  finom  the  ii:^' 
tain  he  mentions.  That  fountain  was  nearly  dry  when  I  saw  it,  nor  <k  1 
think  it  could  hold  out  through  the  dry  season  even  of  one  ordinaiy  samio^ 
How,  then,  could  it  last  through  three  years  and  a  half  of  total  abseDtr  -' 
rain?  Nor  are  there  any  marks  of  antiquity  about  it  The  water  was  c- 
tained,  as  I  suppose,  from  those  permanent  sources  of  the  Kishon  at  Uie  bi^ 
of  Garmel  which  I  have  before  mentioned.  It  is  even  doubtful  whether  »y 
of  these,  except  the  great  one  of  Saadieh,  oould  stand  such  a  protracted  drra^t 
and  the  distance  even  to  that  is  not  so  great  as  to  create  any  difficulty.  P^ 
haps  there  might  have  been  water  in  the  marshes  about  Tell  Thora,  eatt  ■' 
Tcdl  KtLssts.  The  path  from  the  place  of  sacrifice  brought  me  to  the  Kb^ ' 
at  this  great  tell ;  and,  from  the  nature  of  the  mountain,  the  priests  dq  ' 
have  been  brought  down  the  same  track.  They  were,  therefore,  in  sU  pr- 
bability,  actually  put  to  death  near  it ;  and,  naturally  enough,  the  act  «i«'' 
fasten  its  name  to  the  tell  as  the  most  conspicuous  permanent  object  in  t' 
neighbourhood.  If  Elijah  returned  to  the  place  of  sacrifice  after  the  s]sne?>^ 
of  the  priests,  his  servants  would  have  to  go  but  a  short  distance  to  obttio  ^ 
extensive  view  of  the  sea,  both  towards  Gsesarea  and  also  over  the  pUis ' 
Acre  to  the  north-west.  I  suppose  that  both  Elijah  and  Ahab  did  return ' 
the  M&kbrakah— Ahab  to  partake  of  the  feast  prepared  and  spread  ^^^^ 
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tiere  Dear  at  hand,  which  always  formed  part  of  these  sacrifices,  and  Elijah  chapter 
>  pray  for  rain.    This  is  implied  hy  the  words  of  the  prophet  to  the  king—     ^^^'- 
Oet  thee  up,  eat  and  drink ;"  and  again^  "Gfet  thee  doien,  that  the  rain  stop 
lee  not^" 

rrhe  best  way  to  reach  the  M&khrakah  is  to  go  from  Haifa,  along  the  base  w^y  to 
f  Caimel,  past  Tell  Harothieh,  to  Tell  Kiissls,  and  then  ascend  the  moun-  ^^|[Jl' 
%iii  by  some  ruins  on  a  bold  swell  of  Garmel,  which  my  guide  said  bore  the 
ame  also  of  El  Mansftrah,  the  same  as  on  the  south-eastern  end  of  the  moun- 
stio.  Bat  without  a  guide  it  is  next  to  impossible  to  find  the  spot,  so  dense 
}  the  jungle  of  thorn-bushes  on  that  part  of  Garmel.  I  once  undertook  to 
eaob  it  from  the  south-west,  got  lost,  and  finally  had  to  procure  a  guide  from 
djzim,  and  then  scramble  across  frightful  gorges  and  up  steep  precipices,  to 
he  no  small  danger  and  fatigue  of  both  horse  and  rider. 

How  large  a  portion  of  these  wonderful  actions  are  we  to  suppose  took  place 
»n  the  day  of  the  sacrifice  7 

Tbe  whole  of  them  after  the  people  assembled  to  the  return  of  the  king  to 
FezreeL 

This  reminds  me  of  the  feat  performed  by  the  prophet  at  the  winding  up  of 
;his  wonderful  drama :  "The  hand  of  the  Lord  was  upon  Elijah,  and  he  girded 
ip  lus  loins,  and  ran  before  Ahab  to  the  entrance  of  JezreeL"  This  has  always 
ippeared  to  me  most  extraordinary  conduct  for  a  man  of  his  age,  character, 
%nd  office. 

And  yet,  when  rightly  understood,  it  was  beautiful,  and  full  of  important  Elijah 
instruction.  Elijah,  as  God's  minister,  had  overwhelmed  the  king  with  shame  f^J!"'"'  ' 
^nd  confusion  in  the  presence  of  his  subjects.  The  natural  tendency  of  this  AbAb. 
BTouId  be  to  lower  him  in  their  eyes,  and  lessen  their  respect  for  his  authority. 
It  was  not  the  intention,  however,  to  weaken  the  government  nor  to  encourage 
rebellion.  The  prophet  was  therefore  divinely  directed  to  give  a  testimony  of 
respect  and  honour  to  the  king  as  public  and  striking  as  from  necessity  had 
been  tbe  opposition  and  rebuke  to  his  idolatry.  The  mode  of  doing  honour  to 
Ahab  by  running  before  his  chariot  was  in  accordance  with  the  customs  of  the 
Hasty  even  to  this  day.  I  was  reminded  of  this  incident  more  than  twenty 
yean  ago  at  Jaffa,  when  Mohammed  Aly  came  to  that  city  with  a  large  army  to 
quell  the  rebellion  of  Palestine.  The  camp  was  on  the  sand  bills  south  of  the 
city,  while  Mohammed  Aly  stopped  inside  the  waUs.  The  officers  were  con- 
stantly going  and  coming,  preceded  by  runners,  who  always  kept  just  ahead  of 
the  hoives,  no  matter  how  furiously  they  were  ridden ;  and,  in  order  to  run 
with  the  greater  ease,  they  not  only  *' girded  their  loins"  very  tightly,  but  also 
tucked  up  their  loose  garments  under  the  girdle,  lest  they  should  be  incom- 
moded by  them.  Thus,  no  doubt,  did  ElijaL  The  distance  from  the  base  of 
Oarmel  across  the  plain  to  Jezreel  is  not  less  than  twelve  miles ;  and  the  race 
was  probably  accomplished  in  two  hours,  in  the  Uce  of  a  tremendous  storm  of 
rain  and  wind.  It  was  necessary  that  the  "hand  of  the  Lord  should  be  upon** 
the  prophet,  or  he  would  not  have  been  able  to  achieve  it 
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riRT        It  is  6My  to  fancy  the  place  of  meetiiig  between  Elijah  and  the  angxj  i ': 
"•       of  Israel   The  prophet  was  returning  from  Saxepta  akmg  the  oomiBaii  hi^v:; 
Vf^Zug     which  led  up  this  wady  of  Kishon  to  M^ddo,  and  had  readied  that  iiiiiDe<i  yi 
of  KiUtth     neighbourhood  where  the  permanent  fountains  of  the  riTer  begin.    Then  -^ 
•na  Ai»b.  f^^^  Obadiah,  with  part  of  the  <'  beasts,**  seeking  gnas  to  keep  tfaen  iL>e. 
It  is  evident  that  Ahab  himself  was  not  fkr  ofL    Probably  he  had  gone  on!  - 
.  that  marshy  part  of  the  plain  near  Tell  Thora,  hoping  atoo  to  meet  with  $»& 
The  only  other  part  of  this  region  where  grass  could  be  soqgfat  at  the  ec^d 
such  a  drought  would  be  down  the  Wady  Jezreel,  east  of  the  dtj,  aroomi  - 
great  fountain  now  called  * Ain  Jaltld.   But  the  narrative  does  not  cooAteiii: 
the  idea  that  Ahab  was  at  such  a  distance  from  Cannel.     The  pbcp   • 
meeting  was  therefore  at  the  south-east  end  of  this  moimtauiy  not  £ar  &>_ 
Tell  Kiissis. 
Extent         Are  we  to  suppose  that  the  drought  extended  over  all  this  eooutty  ? 
of  the  X  think  not    Probably  only  over  the  kingdom  of  Israel,  on  whoae  acc?c 

diusffht     .^  ^^  ^^^    j^^  however,  involved  the  plain  of  Sarepta,  bat  that  lies  wiu^: 
the  proper  territorial  limits  of  Israel     In  order  to  understand  how  it  «v 
possible  to  keep  any  part  of  this  kingdom  from  being  absolutely  depopuUt/ 
we  may  remember,  that  although  all  the  crops  fail  even  vrben  there  i$ « 
drought  of  only  a  few  months  in  spring,  and  that  in  a  single  dry  nunmer  i 
the  ordinary  fountains  cease,  yet  there  are  others,  such  as  'Ain  JaKiiL.  in  t« 
valley  of  Jezreel,  and  some  of  the  sources  of  the  Kishon  at  the  base  of  Offst 
which  have  never  been  known  to  dry  up  entirely.    Moreover^  theie  is  !i 
reason  to  suppose  that  the  drought  extended  to  Hermon  and  Lebanon,  i^ 
hence  the  great  fountains  of  the  Jordan  would  keep  the  lakes  and  the  ri<:' 
full  and  strong,  and  water  could  be  brought  from  these  sources  of  supi^j 
camels  and  mules,  and  by  other  means  of  transportation.    It  is  certain,  ?• 
that  a  portion  of  the  people  would  remove  to  the  vicinity  of  these  supplies.  i~ 
to  more  distant  neighbourhoods.    As  to  provisions,  the  Mediterranean  was 
their  western  border,  and  com  from  Egypt  could  be  brought  in  any  qnanti*: 
as  is  still  done  in  seasons  of  scarcity.    By  these  and  other  means  a  remss:' 
would  be  preserved.    But  we  are  not  to  lessen  the  calamity  too  maeh  in 
account  of  these  resources.    The  wandering  of  the  king  in  search  of  g;rass ;  • 
angiy  salutation  to  the  prophet ;  the  dying  destitntion  of  the   widow  ^ 
Sarepta,~all  show  the  fearfiU  extent  and  severity  of  the  famine.    And  now « 
are  about  to  leave  this  interesting  region  for  one  almost  a  desertw 

It  may  be  desert,  but  it  is  very  green  and  inviting ;  and  what  a  beaut- 
brook  comes  babbling  down  the  wady  ! 
Waitr  If  it  derived  its  name,  EiUah,  from  the  abundance  of  cane  on  its  bas^ 

iiiuab.      ij^Qj  g^QQi  1^  fQ  have  disappeared ;  but  here  are  splendid  oleanders  in  it< ' 
place,  and  I  see  that  the  guide  has  halted  for  our  noonday  rest  and  let- 
under  a  pyramid  of  these  flowery  bushes.    We  shall  not  be  detained  loo^. ' 
daresay,  in  this  solitary  place.    Hassefn  is  evidently  uneasy,  and  lookc  ^*' 
piciously  at  those  horsemen  coming  down  the  wady.    They  are  acqnaintascts 
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owever,  I  perceive ;  and,  while  they  diacasB  Arab  politics^  we  will  dlsctus  or aptkb 
read  and  cheese,  chidLcn  and  ham.  xxxj. 

As  I  expected.  These  men  advise  ns  to  be  moving,  and  to  keep  dose 
Dgether  until  we  reach  the  next  viUage,  after  which  there  is  no  danger ;  and 
o  we  are  off,  It  is  well  we  improved  the  time,  or  we  might  have  had  a  long 
ide  on  an  empty  stomach. 

These  hills  are  entirely  naked,  and  mostly  barren,  or,  rather,  nncnltivated, 

r  I  see  nothing  to  prevent  their  being  planted  with  orchards  and  vineyards. 

Nothing  but  insecurity,  and.  the  ferocity  of  the  people  in  this  region.  As 
.e  advance,  you  perceive  that  the  wady  splits  into  many  branches.  We  take 
I -is  one  on  the  west,  and  our  track  opens  on  to  beautiftd  views  of  Carmel  in 
he  north.  That  village  about  three  miles  to  the  west  of  us  is  called  Urn 
<"zzdinat,  and  the  one  south  of  it  Rehanieh.  The  name  of  the  district  is 
^lad  er  Rohah,  and  it  includes  the  south-eastern  border  of  Carmel  down  to 
i^sesarea.  As  we  are  taking  leave  of  Carmel,  let  us  while  away  the  time  spent 
n  climbing  these  tedious  hills  with  a  few  facts  and  remarks  in  regard  to  that 
celebrated  mountain.  It  is  steep  and  lofty  only  at  the  north-west  comer,  and  iroant 
>n  that  foce  which  overlooks  the  plains  of  Acre  and  Ssdraelon.  The  ascent  c^"'<>^ 
is  comparatively  easy  from  the  sea,  and  it  sinks  down  gradually  to  tiie  south 
into  the  wooded  hills  of  Samaria  and  the  rich  plain  of  Caesarea.  There  are, 
however,  deep  ravines,  in  some  of  which  I  became  entangled  on  my  way  from 
lantftra  to  the  Mflkhrakah,  and  had  no  small  trouble  to  extricate  myself  from 
their  perplexing  sinuosities  and  abrupt  precipices.  There  is  no  special 
'*  excellency"  in  Carmel  at  present,  whatever  may  be  said  of  Sharon.^  Its 
name,  Kerm  d,  signi6es ''  vineyard  of  Ood  ;'*  and  we  read  that  Uzziah,  who  loved 
husbandry,  had  vine-dressers  in  Carmel.'  These  vineyards  have  all  disappeared, 
and,  in  fact,  so  have  theforestt,  which  were  celebrated  in  ancient  song.  It  is  Seriptni^ 
a  gloriooa  mountain,  however— one  to  swear  by,  according  to  Jeremiah :  <^  As  I  >^*»***'"^ 
live,  saith  the  Kmg,  whose  name  is  the  Lord  of  hosts.  Surely  as  Tabor  is 
among  the  mountains,  and  as  Carmd  by  the  tea,  so  shall  he  come."'  Amos  Amoi. 
lets  us  know  that  in  his  day  the  top  of  it  was  a  famous  place  to  hide  in ;  nor 
has  it  changed  its  character  in  this  respect : ''  Though  they  dig  into  hell,  thence 
shall  my  hand  take  them ;  though  they  climb  up  to  heaven,  thence  will  I 
bring  them  down ;  and  though  they  hide  themselves  in  the  top  of  Carmel,  I 
will  search  and  take  them  out  thence."^  My  experience  would  not  have 
prompted  me  to  place  the  '^  top  of  Carmel"  third  in  such  a  series  of  hiding- 
places,  but  yet  I  can  fully  appreciate  the  comparison.  Ascending  it  from  the 
south,  we  followed  a  wild  goige,  through  which  my  guide  thought  we  could  get 
up,  and  therefore  led  us  on  into  the  most  frightful  chasms,  overhung  by  trees, 
bufthes,  and  dark  creepers,  until  it  became  absolutely  impracticable,  and  we 
were  obliged  to  find  our  way  back  again.  And  even  after  we  reached  the 
summit,  it  was  so  rough  and  broken,  and  the  thom-bushes  so  thick-set  and 
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P4itf     sharp,  that  our  clothes  were  torn  and  onr  hands  and  hcea  tererdj  kcetata}  - 
n.       nor  oou]d  I  see  my  guide  ten  steps  ahead  of  ma    It  was  a  nohle  pastiize-6e^l 

yj^  however,  and  in  reference  to  this  characteristic  Micah  utters  this  aveet 
prayer : ''  Feed  thy  people  with  thy  rod,  the  flock  of  thy  heritage,  whidi  dwell 
solitarily  in  the  wood  in  the  midst  of  Cannel.'*  ^  From  these  and  other  hx&ti 
we  may  believe  that  Carmel  was  not  very  thickly  inhabited  There  are  now 
some  ten  or  eleven  small  villages  on  and  around  it,  occupied  by  Mosksas  azid 
Druses ;  and,  besides  these,  I  have  the  names  of  eight  ruins,  none  of  whkh, 
however,  are  large  or  historical  Carmel  was  a  habitation  of  6bq>herds,'  as  f 
it  is  implied  that  its  pastures  were  not  liable  to  wither.  This  may  in  part  W 
occasioned  by  the  heavy  dews  which  its  great  elevation,  so  near  the  sea,  caoae* 
to  distil  nightly  upon  its  thirsty  head.  I  found  it  quite  green  and  flowery  is 
midsummer.  Our  road  now  begins  to  descend  toward  the  south-west,  and  tk 
village  to  which  we  are  coming  is  called  Dalia  er  Rohah,  to  distinguish  it  iiusi 
another  of  the  same  name  on  the  top  of  Carmel,  settled  by  DroaeB  from 
Lebanon. 

I>«c6itfu       This  is  a  singular  brook  which  we  are  following  down  the  wady.     Bar^ 

bruokA.  yonder  I  thought  of  watering  my  horse,  but,  supposing  the  atream  w<^l 
become  larger,  I  omitted  it,  and  here  it  has  vanished  altc^ther,  like  on^  iT 
Job's  ^  deceitful  friends— I  mean  brooks. 

The  phenomena  of  streams  in  this  country  aptly  illustrate  the  diaracter  i*/ 
his  false  friends.  In  winter,  when  there  is  no  need  of  them,  they  are  full,  and 
strong,  and  loud  in  their  bustling  professions  and  promises;  but  in  the  heat  :f 
summer,  when  they  are  wanted,  they  disappoint  your  hope.  You  think  your 
fields  will  be  irrigated,  and  yourself  and  your  flocks  refreshed  by  them,  wh«fi. 
lo !  they  deal  deceitfully  and  pass  away.  Nearly  all  the  stieama  of  tb> 
country,  *'  what  time  they  wax  warm,"  thus  vanish,  go  to  nothing,  and  peri^L 

Like  Job's  Such  were  Job's  friends.     There  is  another  illustration  equally  patinent. 

crienda.  You  meet  a  clear,  sparkling  brOok,  and,  so  long  as  you  follow  it  among  the 
cool  mountains,  it  holds  cheerful  converse  with  you  by  its  merry  gambols  over 
the  rocks ;  but  as  soon  as  you  reach  the  plain,  "  where  it  is  hot,"  it  begins  i* 
dwindle,  grow  sad  and  discouraged,  and  finally  fails  altogether.  Those  whki 
suggested  the  comparison  of  Job  probably  flowed  down  from  the  high  lands  -tf 
Gilead  and  Bashan,  and  came  to  nothing  in  the  neighbouring  desert ;  fivr  it  u 
added  that  the  "  troops  of  Teman  looked,  the  companies  of  Sheba  waited  U'>t 
them,  and  were  confounded  because  they  had  hoped."  It  was  on  those  hisb 
mountains  only  that  Job  could  become  familiar  with  the  winter  phenomens. 
where  the  streams  are  *^  blackish  by  reason  of  the  ice ;"  for  not  only  arc 
Lebanon  and  Hermon  covered  with  snow  in  winter,  and  the  broc^  there 
frozen,  but  the  same  is  true  also  of  the  higher  parts  of  the  Hauran,  and  of  the 
mountains  to  the  south  of  it,  where  Job  is  supposed  to  have  resided.  We 
shall  follow  this  Wady  Dalia,  called  also  Shukkah,  for  an  hour  at  least ;  and, 
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ring  to  some  peculiarity  in  the  strata,  the  water  repeatedly  sinks  away  and  ohaptti 
icn  le-appears  lower  down.  The  pastures  on  either  side  are  extremely  rich,  ^^^'- 
t<Lg  when  I  passed  along  it  in  February,  it  was  all  glowing  and  blushing  with 
1.  infinite  number  and  variety  of  flowers,  sending  up  incense  to  the  skies,  and 
iexing  their  honeyed  cups  to  millions  of  bees.  I  saw  here  a  flower  altogether 
smr  to  me ;  the  stem  resembles  a  strong  rank  pea,  but  the  flowers  hang  in 
ei&deDt  dusters,  like  hops.  The  upper  part  is  a  light  bronze  colour  dashed 
itti  purple,  the  rest  pure  white.  I  could  get  no  name  for  it 
^We  now  leave  this  Wady  Dalia,  and  go  over  the  hill  southward  for  half  an  sindianji 
ovkx  to  Siibbann,  near  the  head  of  another  valley,  which  bears  the  name  of 
indiany,  from  a  village  of  that  name  further  down  toward  Caesarea.  Perhaps 
oth  wady  and  village  are  so  called  from  the  oak  woods  with  which  the  whole 
ountry  is  clothed.  I  shall  not  soon  forget  the  ride  on  that  lovely  evening  of 
'ebmaxy  when  I  first  passed  this  way.  The  setting  sun  glowed  and  trembled 
uiong  the  tree-tops,  and,  streaming  down  aslope,  filled  the  valley  with  trans- 
arent  gold  and  living  emerald  full  up  to  the  brim  and  running  over.  It 
eemed  like  fiury-land,  and  I  no  longer  questioned  the  unequalled  charms  of 
Caesarea  and  her  surroundings.  From  our  present  position  we  can  gaze 
hrongh  this  glorious  vista  of  oak  glades,  and  along  many  a  solemn  aisle,  lead- 
ng  every  way  far  into  the  deep  forests.  I  was  taken  by  surprise,  having 
kntidpated  nothing  but  a  barren  desert,  when  I  met  with  rural  beauty  unsur- 
:)a8aed  by  anything  in  this  country.  The  scene  now  is  changed ;  the  fields  are 
white  for  the  harvest,  the  flowers  have  faded  and  fallen,  and  the  grass  is  sear 
\nd  dead ;  but  the  same  round  hills  are  here,  and  the  grand  old  oaks,  with 
Jieir  robes  of  fadeless  green.  It  never  can  be  less  than  lovely  while  they 
'eiuain.  But  our  guide  beckons  us  onward,  and  with  reason,  for  there  is  yet 
uiotber  hour  to  Sindiany,  and  this  neighbourhood  has  a  villanous  reputation. 

"Ersry  provpect  pleaaei, 
And  only  man  li  Tile.** 

However,  my  experience  enables  me  to  trust  the  people  of  Sindiany,  and 
there  ia  a  charming  camp-ground  just  north  of  the  village.  Take  notice  of 
this  fountain  of  Sfibbarin.  We  shall  meet  it  to-morrow  where  one  would 
least  ezpoct  it 
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I  HATB  had  a  delightful  ramble  this  morning  in  these  grand  old  foteste,  u 
now  undentand  perfectW  how  Absalom  could  be  caoght  bj  the  tliidL  braa:'«i 
of  an  oak.  The  strong  arms  of  these  trees  spread  out  so  near  the  grmoA ''  -i 
one  cannot  walk  erect  beneath  them ;  and  on  a  frightened  mule,  wath  a  im 
of  hair  as  that  Tain  and  wicked  son  **  polled  everj  year"  would  oertainlr  U* 
come  inextricably  entangled. 

No  doubt ;  and  it  is  interesting  to  know  that  the  r^on  where  thst  bittJ 
was  fought  is  still  covered  with  such  forests— that "  wood  of  Ephisim,'*  v/J 
thick  oaks,  and  tangled  bushes,  and  thorny  creepers  growing  over  rugg<^  ^^^ 
and  ruinous  precipices,  down  which  the  rebel  army  |dunged  in  wild  disiuT 
horses  and  men  crushing  each  other  to  death  in  remediless  ruin.  That  9D.(H 
men  perished  in  that  fatal  wood,  which  ^*  devoured  more  people  that  day  tki 
the  sword  devoured."  ^ 

The  great  heap  of  stones  over  the  pit  into  which  Absalom  was  thiovn  tm 
not  raised  in  honour  of  the  king's  son,  but  in  detestation  of  the  tnitcr^ 
enormous  crime ;  and  you  will  find  miniature  heaps  of  the  same  kind  aoJ  n. 
nificance  all  over  the  country.  It  is  a  wide-spread  custom  for  each  one  a»  b« 
passes  the  spot  where  any  notorious  murderer  has  been  buried,  to  cast  a  sii^ 
upon  it  I  have  often  seen  this  done,  and,  yielding  to  the  popular  indignati  2. 
have  thrown  my  stone  with  the  rest.  I  am  reminded  of  all  this  by  the  o>Q<i<^^ 
of  my  guide,  who  has  actually  dismounted  to  spit  upon  this  heap,  and  add  b^ 
pebble  to  the  growing  pile.  He  says  the  wretch  who  lies  buried  there  ^fu  * 
notorious  robber  who  infested  this  road,  and  committed  many  crael  msId<^ 
and  he  is  using  the  incident  to  enforce  his  admonitions  upon  as  to  keep  t<^ 
getber  in  this  part  of  our  ride ;  which  we  will  of  course  conform  to  as  long  s>»  - 
suits  our  purpose. 

Yesterday  I  thought  your  description  of  this  valley  extravagant,  but  viuV 
draw  the  criticism  this  morning.  When  the  early  light  began  to  levesl  tK 
character  of  the  scene  around  me,  the  country  from  north  to  south  was  bonf -< 
under  a  dense,  low-lying  fog,  which  left  the  many-shaped  hill-tops  jietrix 
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ore  it  like  green  islets  in  the  bosom  of  a  placid  lake.  I  was  breathless  with  ohaptsr 
trpriae  and  admiration.  When  the  son  arose,  this  grey,  silreiy  sea,  as  if  ^^^"^ 
artled  by  some  invisible  spirit,  became  agitated  in  an  extraordinary  manner, 
\d.  vast  pyramids  of  shining  vapour  burst  up  from  beneath,  swelling  higher 
id  higher  among  the  oaks,  until  it  escaped  through  their  thick  boughs,  and 
rnished  away  in  the  dear  vault  of  heaven.  All  this  commotion  and  gorgeous 
isplay,  I  found,  was  owing  to  a  brisk  breese  which  came  up  the  valley  from 
le  sea  at  Osesarea.  Acting  from  below,  and  itself  turned  about  by  every  bend 
nd  swell  of  the  hills,  it  swayed  and  twisted  the  yielding  waves  of  vapour 
:cording  to  its  own  eccentric  wilL 

There  was  something  of  the  kind  in  February  last,  and  it  is  indeed  singu-  Fogs  cnm- 
irly  beautiful  Such  fogs,  however,  are  quite  common  on  the  great  plains  ™^"  '^".^ 
long  the  coast,  as  we  shall  see  in  the  land  of  the  Philistines.  But  let  us 
dlow  our  company  down. the  valley,  for  we  have  a  busy  day,  with  just  enough 
f  danger  to  make  it  exciting.  That  village  on  our  left  is  called  KhUbbaizy,  the 
uabic  name  for  the  malva,  the  Hebrew  neariy  for  the  rose;  and  both  malvas 
lid  wild  roses  adorn  this  sweet  vale.  Many  other  hamlets  repose  in  the  bosom 
f  these  glorious  woods,  but  we  cannot  load  our  memories  with  their  obscure 
knd  ignoble  lutmes.  Did  you  observe  that  the  dew  rolled  off  our  tent  this 
Homing  like  rain  ?  And  now  the  early  sunbeams  *'  sow  the  earth  with  pearls 
ind  diamonds,'*  as  Milton's  muse  describes  these  pendent  drops  that  glitter 
lud  sparkle  from  every  leaf  in  the  forest  and  blade  in  the  field. 

If  I  remember  correctly,  this  place  on  our  right  bears  the  ominous  name  of  R<wd  to 
A  in  Maiety  (Dead  Fountain) ;  and  the  tell  east  of  it  is  nf  Letloj — a  name  more  ^^^^'^ 
'requently  heard  in  Arab  song  than  any  other.    We  now  turn  westward  toward 
C^psarea,  leaving  the  main  road,  which  keeps  on  southward  through  the  plain 
^f  Sharon  to  Lydd  and  Raraleh.    The  whole  of  this  region  is  as  fertile  as 
r>eautiful ;  but  most  of  it  is  uncultivated,  and  all  infested  with  robbers.  When  Bobb«rd 
li  Sindiany  last  year,  I  wanted  to  send  my  baggage  directly  across  to  Tantiira, 
*hile  I  came  round  this  way  to  Caesarea,  and  I  had  to  hire  a  guard  sufficiently 
large  not  merely  to  protect  my  muleteers  in  going,  but  also  the  men  them- 
selves in  returning.    The  people  could  not  then  venture  from'  village  to  village 
but  in  companies  and  well  armed.    It  is  not  so  bad  now,  and  we  shall  send 
our  tents  on  to  the  mills  (rf*  Zerka,  three  miles  north  of  Caesarea,  where  alone  we 
can  pass  the  night  in  safety.    Left  to  ourselves  for  the  day,  with  our  faithfiU 
gnard  to  watch  for  us,  we  will  ramble  about  (xd  libitum  among  these  remains 
of  antiquity. 

That  large  building  some  two  miles  to  the  north-west  of  us  is  the  kiisr  we 
heard  so  much  about  from  our  friends  at  Sindiany;  and  to  reach  it  we  must 
pick  our  way  through  these  bushes  and  tall  reeds,  over  a  country  not  a  little 
infested  with  bottomless  mud.  Ignorant  of  these  treacherous  bogs,  on  my  first  Bog& 
visit  I  struck  directly  across  the  plain  for  the  ktisr,  and  was  soon  floundering 
in  unsubstantial  mire  up  to  the  belly  of  my  horse,  and  was  glad  to  get  safely 
out  sgain  on  the  same  side  by  which  I  entered.    Here  we  are  at  one  of  these 
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Inrooki,  doggish  and  black  as  ink,  l^it  the  bottom  is  not  rerj  diiianiy  aod  r. 
can  easily  pass  over. 

Where  does  this  stream  oome  from  f  There  was  do  water  in  the«idjdc« 
which  we  have  travelled  this  morning. 

It  is  the  joint  oontribotion  of  many  springs  whidi  riae  cot  of  tiiis  spt^ 
plain  in  all  directions,  and  we  shall  soon  see  more  of  them.  Between  tbissa 
the  kttsr  are  immense  foontains,  now  called  Miamfts,  the  water  of  whidi  n 
collected  in  a  large  pool,  and  then  carried  by  an  aqueduct  to  Gbeaarea.  The. 
works  are  of  course  broken,  and  we  must  pass  round  them  on  Uie  north : 
order  to  find  a  practicable  path  to  the  kttsr. 

There  seem  to  have  becm  many  substantial  bufldings  hereabout;  and,  b 
deed,  we  are  floundering  over  the  grass-covered  ruins  of  a  eonnderabte  cir 
The  kttsr  itself  must  have  been  an  immense  affair,  and  in  a  style  of  arduit 
ture  quite  peculiar. 

B 


A  B  G  D  E  F  A,  Cavea. 
F  D,  Pnlpitum. 
G  Hf  Scene. 
I,  ProMenlnm. 


K,  K,  K,  Canel  lepanted 
F  E  D  F,  Orcbeaciu. 
L,  Poftfcoilain. 


The  Tomitorlet  are  beneath  the  cavea. 

PbAX  OP  THKATKX. 

A  thtain.      It  WAS  doubtless  one  of  Csesarea's  theatres,  and  the  plan  of  a  Roman  theatr*, 
which  I  brought  along  for  the  purpose,  will  enable  you  to  comprehend  at  <hw 
the  details  of  the  edifice.    It  is  semicircular,  and  the  chord  is  a  hundred  a&. 
sixty-six  feet    The  seats  are  all  gone,  and  the  eapea  much  changed*  but  the 
vomitories  and  vaults  beneath  are  in  good  preservation,  and  are  now  used  I'l  r 
stables  and  granaries  by  the  peasants.    This  tower  on  the  south-easter 
comer,  and  these  hats  inside,  are  comparatively  modem,  and  were  erecu^ 
probably  ^vhen  the  building  was  turned  into  a  Moslem  castle.    The  prospect 
over  the  wooded  hills  of  Samaria  and  the  far-spreading  plain  of  Sharon  is  T«n 
beautiful,  and  hither  flocked  the  laughter-loving  Greeks  of  Caesarea  to  eiij.< 
the  excitement  of  theatrical  games  and  the  pleasures  of  the  open  country  at  U'z 
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ime  time.  The  topography  of  the  place  is  decidedly  interesting.  Directly  oHATnm 
orth  of  the  kiisr  terminate  the  last  spurs  of  Oarmel  in  a  hold  promontory  '**'^ 
ailed  Kh&shm  en  Nazilr.  South  of  it  is  the  great  marsh  Ez  Zoar,  &ding 
at  into  the  sandy  downs  and  hrushy  slopes  of  the  Upper  Sharon.  The  mined 
illages  of  Em  el '  AlUk  and  MuaUiikah  (hoth  names  suggestive  of  the  "  horse- 
eech/*  which  greatly  abounds  in  this  marsh  of  Zoar)  appear  on  the  northern 
uige ;  and  Bureikieh,  three  miles  distant  in  the  same  direction,  is  inhabited. 
ly  the  peasants  who  cultivate  the  land  around  these  fountains  of  Miamfts. 
'he  fountain  near  Sftbbarin,  which  I  pointed  out  to  you  yesterday,  was  in 
anner  times  led  down  by  BnreOdeh  to  the  kiisr,  where  it  was  associated  with 
he  stream  from  Miam&s,  and  the  two  united  were  carried  along  the  perpen* 
ticular  base  of  Mount  Khtlshm,  across  the  swamp  of  Zoar,  to  the  shore,  and 
hence  southward  to  the  city.  This  was  a  remarkable  work,  and  most  of  it  is 
till  quite  perfect  Our  road  is  now  upon,  or  rather,  vnthin  this  aqueduct 
mtil  we  get  over  the  various  brooks  which,  passing  beneath  it,  are  lost  in  the 
;tfneral  marsh. 

This  is,  indeed,  a  narrow  and  somewhat  nervous  pathway,  especially  as  one 
»ee»  on  either  side  of  him  bogs  of  bottomless  mud. 

There  is  some  danger,  no  doubt,  but  with  nerves  sufficiently  steady  we  An  aqn*. 
night  follow  on  the  top  of  this  dcuhle  aqueduct  quite  to  the  western  side  of  '''^ 
the  marsh ;  for,  if  I  remember  aright,  there  is  not  a  broken  arch  in  the  entire 
liDc.  I,  however,  have  no  fancy  for  such  high  ways,  and  the  ground  south  of 
it  is  here  sufficiently  solid  to  justify  the  attempt  to  reach  the  sandy  plain  be- 
yond. Safely  through !  Look  back  now  at  the  long  file  of  arches  on  columns 
ivbich  span  the  entire  width  of  the  Zoar.  But  the  difficulties  of  our  position 
ire  not  yet  ended.  Here  is  a  very  suspicious-looking  stream  soaking  its  way 
through  tall  reeds  and  flags,  and  beyond  it  is  a  second  and  a  third,  all  pouring 
their  blackish  water  into  the  marsh.  The  lai^est  of  these  brooks,  called 
^huke!ftk  and  Shftkkauk,  is  said  to  rise  in  Wady  Silfs&fy,  about  two  hours  to 
the  south-east.  All  these  streams  run  northward  into  the  swamp,  and  not 
t')  the  sea,  in  consequence  of  that  low  rocky  ridge  which  extends  parallel  to 
the  coast  and  about  half  a  mile  from  it  This  formation  is  the  same  fossili- 
se rons  sandy  limestone  as  that  out  of  which  nearly  all  the  cities  on  the  sea- 
t»'>ard  are  built ;  and  it  has  been  hewn  and  cut  up  by  quarriers  in  the  most 
L*\traordinary  manner ;  indeed  the  cuttings  and  quarrying  are  moro  extensive 
than  those  of  any  other  city  on  this  coast  I  once  spent  several  hours  search- 
ing among  them  for  inscriptions,  but  found  none;  and  the  only  important 
ii*^overy  was,  that  such  enormous  quarryings  were  never  made  by  the  short- 
ly o<l  city  of  Cn'sarea,  and  that  this  was  merely  the  Roman  name  for  a  more 
inrient  city.  I  had  read  this  before,  but  I  was  convinced  that  the  original 
[..tine  could  not  have  been  Strata's  Tower ^  for  that  was  Latin,  and  these  quar-  An  an. 
rus  were  opened  long  before  they  ever  appeared  in  Syria.  This  primitive  ^*"''*^"y 
nty,  I  suppose,  was  the  frontier  town  in  this  direction  of  the  Phoenicians,  and  I 
leave  to  the  lovers  of  antiquarian  research  the  discovery  of  its  name  and  history. 
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rsKT       And  there  lie  the  niiiu  of  all  your  three  citieB  together,  directly  in  front  of 
"♦      us.    What  ooold  hftve  induced  Herod  to  8d«ct  this  plaee  for  a  faaihour,  as 
it  IS  an  open  coast,  without  projecting  headland  or  protection  of  any  kind  ? 
iiartwar       The  rich  country  bad^  of  it  to  Samaria  and  NaUiiB  probably  fumi^Ms  tbe 
ofCa-      explanation.    It  is  also  in  the  centre  of  a  long  reach  of  coast  entirely  desti- 
tute of  harbours,  and  this  offers  another  reason ;  and,  moreoTer,  it  is  net 
^qnite  true  that  there  is  no  natural  protection  to  serve  as  the  basis  for  an  arti- 
ficial harbour.    Several  ledges  of  rock  run  out  into  the  sea  from  tiie  shore,  sod 
the  king  took  advantage  of  two,  between  which  the  water  was  deepest,  anJ 
there  oonstracted  great  moles,  etioUmnff  a  apace  larger  than  the  Pircevu, 
Josephus  says  so,  not  I.    It  never  could  have  been  sufficiently  long  to  protect 
a  single  first-daas  Boston  clipper. 
Historicmi      Gsnarea  has  always  been  invested  with  a  peculiar  interest  to  my  miii'L 
**"^*^     not  so  much  for  its  own  eventful  history,  nor  because  it  was  ^e  capital  of 
Gmarea.    Palestine,  but  chiefly  on  account  of  its  honourable  and  most  importaot  con- 
Comeiina.  nection  with  the  Apostolic  Church.    It  was  here  that  the  good  Oomeho^^ 
fasted,  prayed,  and  gave  alms,  which  came  up  before  Qod  as  a  memori^ 
until  an  angel  of  the  Lord  appeared,  and  directed  him  to  ^^  send  unto  Joppi 
Peter.       for  Simon,  whose  surname  is  Peter."    There  another  vision  revealed  to  that 
apostle  the  great  fact  "  that  QiA  is  no  respecter  of  persons ;  bat  tiiat  i^ 
every  nation  he  thatfeareth  him,  and  worketh  righteousness,  is  accqit^i 
with  him  ;"^  and  thereby  prepared  this  bearer  of  the ''  keys  of  tiie  kingdom 
of  heaven"  to  unlock  the  door  to  the  Gentile  world.     Here  the  ^apQ£t:f 
of  the  circumcision"  first  leamed  that  he  most "  not  call  any  mem  oomm  >i 
or  unclean;"^  here  the  Holy  Qhost  was  first  granted  to  the  heathen ;  acJ 
here  took  pUioe  the  first  Qentile  baptisoa.    Certainly  we  Gentiles  have  ahui>- 
pauL        dant  reason  to  cherish  the  memory  of  Caesarea.     Paul,  the  apostle  of  tt? 
Gentiles  and  greatest  of  foreign  missionaries,  often  visited  it,  and  was  her- 
held  prisoner  for  two  whole  years.    Standing  in  chains  where  some  of  Xhcu-^ 
ruins  now  lie,  he  mad(  his  noble  speeches  before  Felix,  and  Festos  acd 
Drusilla,  Agrippa,  and  Bemve,  characters  somewhat  famous,  and  moat  of  theo- 
F.nMbftit    not  a  little  infamous  in  their  day.    Eusebius  the  historian  was  bom  and  Iitv* 
*>id  ori-     JQ  Caesarea,  and  here  Origen  studied  and  wrote  commentaries.    But  we  ne**i 
not  prolong  the  list  of  her  honotus.    They  do  but  eiaggerate  here  presc:  ^ 
utter  desolation. 

These  ruins  remain  precisely  as  they  were  twenty-five  years  ago,  upon  rirj 
first  visit    The  area  enclosed  by  the  wall  extends  along  the  shore  about  tj. 
fourth  of  a  mile,  and  is  some  forty  rods  wide  from  east  to  west.    The  wall  w^^ 
built  of  small  but  well-cut  stones,  was  strengthened  by  sixteen  square  tower^. , 
and  protected  by  a  broad  ditcB ;  but  still  it  could  not  have  been  a  plaoe   ' 
til  popn-    much  strength,  nor  is  it  celebrated  for  any  great  military  events.    We  are  p 
^^""^    to  suppose  that  its  vast  population,  stated  as  high  as  200,000,  was  coniim 
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(ithin  Umm  DMTOir  limite.    On  tbe  contnuj,  there  nt  kbundant  trace*  of  ci 
uburtx  Mattered  ti\  ont  the  pUio,  uid  tbe  eacloeed  atea  wu  little  mote  than    ' 
he  Boopolk  of  tbo  citj.    The  baiboui  wai  at  tbe  aouth-weat  eomsr  of  this 
itadel,  and  we  on  trace  its  whole  extent  bj  the  exiiting  remaina.    Look  at  nt 
hem,  and  then  tiun  to  Joaephui,'  and  «ee  if  you  can  ditcover  any  reeemblance.  " 
lejODd  all  doabt,  much  of  that  description  ii  magniloquent  JoMphiao  hjper- 
■ole.    Wbo  tma  read  of  the  mole,  two  hundred  feet  broad,  built  of  slanes  more . 
haa  fiftf  feet  long,  eighteen  wide,  and  nine  deep,  without  a  amile  I    Why, 
lie  whole  harboDi  encloied  bj  it  w  not  much  broader.    Bnt  it  ia  nteleu  to 


riticiae  tbii  ezfaraordinaij  piece  of  exaggeration ;  I  cannot  tcfrain,  howerer, 
-om  remaricing  that  the  biitoriao  mnit  have  forgotten  that  there  ii  no  appre- 
iable  tid*  «t  tbe  head  of  tbe  Hediterraoeao,  when  he  ujt,  "  The  lea  itwif, 
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FART  Upon  the  flux  of  the  tide  from  without,  came  into  the  city  and  washed  it  all 
>'•  clean!"  There  ia  enough  here,  however,  besides  the  name,  to  convince  u5 
that  the  historian  is  actually  speaking  of  this  place,  though  the  ezaggeratioo 
is  so  egregious  that  one  seems  to  be  walking  in  his  sleep.  It  was  doubtless 
this  south-western  mole  which  Herod  named  Procymatia — "  wave-breaker.'" 
Where  exactly  the  Tower  of  Drusus  stood,  I  am  at  a  loss  to  decide. 
iiiTniiins  In  one  respect,  these  remains  of  the  first  centory  of  our  era  are  extremely 
interesting  and  important  They  present  the  best  criterion  by  which  to  jud^ 
architecturally  of  other  ruins,  and  show  conclusively  that  many  of  them  are 
far  more  ancient  A  moment's  examination  will  also  prove  that  Herod  buil: 
with  materials  furnished  to  his  hands  by  ruins  of  a  city  older,  and,  I  believe 
much  more  magnificent  than  bis  own.  This  immense  number  of  granite 
columns  built  into  his  moles  speaks  of  an  antecedent  and  wealthy  metrop<ili^ 
vith  splendid  temples,  which  had  been  overthrown  long  before  Herod  he^^ 
his  work.  Nor  do  I  believe  that  Strato*s  Tower  (as  the  place  was  then  callc^i, 
and  which  he  changed  to  Caesarea)  was  the  original  name.  That  is  of  foreL:;n> 
derivation,  given  by  the  Romans,  while  these  columns  and  other  relics  8)ie^ 
of  Greek  or  Phoenician  times  and  architects.  Josephus  says  that  Herod  bu/.: 
a  temple  on  this  southern  mole,  and  a  splendid  theatre  near  the  harbour ;  aiK 
without  the  city,  on  the  south  side,  an  amphitheatre  capable  of  holding  a  v&^t 
multitude  of  people.  All  have  disappeared  These  tall  buttresses,  whic. 
make  the  most  show  of  any  part  of  the  present  ruins,  evidently  belonged  to  a 
Christian  church,  possibly  of  Crusader  times.  Caesarea  has  the  misfortune  to 
be  inseparably  associated  with  the  incipient  causes  and  first  outbreaks  of  tha: 
dreadful  war  in  which  Jerusalem,  the  Temple,  and  the  Jewish  nation  wef> 
destroyed.  Herod,  by  erecting  heathen  temples  and  theatres,  and  placing 
idol  statues  in  the  city,  greatly  displeased  the  Jews,  and  the  disputes  betirceu 
them  and  their  idolatrous  fellow-citizens  finally  became  so  bitter  axKi  ex- 
asperated that  they  rushed  blindly  into  open  revolt  One  of  the  fint  acts  \i 
the  bloody  tragedy  was4;he'  massacre  of  20,000  Jews  in  this  city  by  the  Greeks. 
The  whole  Jewish  nation  then  flew  to  arms,  and  ceased  to  fight  only  wht^ 
they  ceased  to  be  a  people. 
ir«  tnr.  How  comes  it  that  Caesarea  has  for  many  ages  been  utterly  deserted  7    It  is 

^Hk.  II  ^)^g  Qojy  considerable  city  on  the  coast  that  has  been  thus  absolutely  forsaken. 
Several  things  have  conspired  to  work  out  this  result  The  mole  bein;: 
overthrown,  the  harbour  bc^rae  utterly  unsafe.  Not  a  aingje  ship  couli! 
ride  securely  in  it  This  destroyed  her  commerce.  The  aqueducts  broken, 
there  was  no  longer  an  adequate  supply  of  water ;  and  this  gone,  the  sur- 
rounding country  relapsed  into  its  natural  state  of  a  barren  desert^  and  the 
sand,  constantly  accumulating  from  the  sea,  buried  up  eveiy  green  thin^ 
Thus  solitary  in  itself,  it  early  became  infested  with  robben,  so  thai  no  one 
could  live  here  in  safety ;  and  thus  it  continues  to  this  hour ;  nor  is  there 
much  reason  to  hope  that  it  will  again  become  an  important  city,  for  it  ha* 
not  a  single  natural  advantage. 
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But  it  i£  time  to  seek  our  tent  at  Towahin  ez  Zerka,  an  hour  to  the  north-  chaptkb 
east  of  us.  Let  us  follow  the  line  of  these  lofty  canals— two  in  one — ^by  which  *^^'- 
we  shall  obtain  a  better  idea  of  the  ancient  suburbs,  and  likewise  observe  the 
great  size  of  the  aqueducts,  which  were  carried  along  parallel  to  the  shore 
for  about  two  miles.  They  served  as  a  defence  against  the  sands  of  the  sea, 
and  the  whole  space  on  the  east  of  them  seems  to  have  been  occupied  with 
baildings.  We  can  see  into  the  covered  canals  in  many  places ;  and  the  Canah. 
stories  of  the  natives,  that  a  man  could  pass  inside  of  them  on  horseback  from 
the  city  to  the  mills  of  Zerka,  do  not  seem  to  be  incredible  fables.  They  are 
in  such  preservation  that  it  would  not  cost  a  large  sum  to  clear  them  of  the 
sand,  and  again  bring  the  water  to  the  harbour.  It  is  not  true,  however,  as 
some  travellers  assert,  that  ships  frequently  put  in  here  to  obtain  water  from 
these  aqueducts,  for  they  have  been  broken  for  many  centuries.  Boats  often 
call  in  summer  to  load  with  stones  from  the  ruins,  and  much  of  the  recent 
building  in  Jaffa  and  Acre  is  constructed  out  of  them.  I  once  spent  a  day 
here  while  my  boat  was  thus  being  freighted  for  Jaffa ;  and  this  is  the  only 
trade  carried  on  with  this  ancient  capital  of  Palestine.  Shepherds,  who 
water  their  flocks  from  the  well  near  the  southern  gate,  visit  it  by  day,  and 
robbers  by  night  lie  in  wait  to  plunder  any  unprotected  traveller  who  may 
chance  to  pass, — which,  however,  is  of  rare  occurrence.  Comparatively  few 
now  follow  this  desolate  coast,  and  none  venture  alone  if  they  can  in  any  way 
avoid  it 

Here  are  the  mills ;  and,  by  the  advice  of  the  miller,  I  daresay  our  tent  is  Muia. 
pitched  in  a  very  good  position  for  defence.  There  is  no  disguising  the  fact 
that  we  must  pass  the  night  surrounded  by  robbers,  and  for  once  it  will  be 
necessary  to  keep  a  strict  guard.  We  have  time  enough  before  sunset  to 
examine  this  extraordinary  locality.  It  appears  that  the  river  Zerka,  whose 
various  branches  we  crossed  in  the  morning,  had  here  broken  through  the 
lt)W,  rocky  ridge  which  nms  parallel  to  the  shore,  and  in  some  remote  age 
this  opening  was  shut  up  by  this  powerful  wall,  thus  raising  the  water  twenty- 
tive  feet  high.  This  wall  is  two  hundred  and  thirty  paces  long  and  twenty 
feet  thick,  and  the  road  still  passes  along  its  top — the  grandest  mill-dam  I 
have  ever  seen.  The  water  fsdis  directly  from  the  top  on  the  wheels  below. 
There  are  some  eight  or  ten  mills  now  in  motion,  and  many  are  in  ruins,  and 
at  least  twenty  might  be  ranged  side  by  side  below  the  wall.  It  is  this  dam 
that  causes  the  marsh  of  Zoar,  the  whole  of  which  would  be  effectually  drained 
by  simply  breaking  it  down,  and  many  thousand  acres  of  the  richest  land 
would  thus  be  regained  to  cultivation. 

This  Zerka  is  undoubtedly  the  Crocodile  River  of  the  ancients,  and  you  will  The  zm\%, 
f>e  surprised  to  hear  that  there  are  now  living  crocodiles  in  the  marsh  at  our  <^^^^'- 
kide :  but  such  is  the  fact.  These  millers  say  they  have  seen  them  often ;  and  the  croco.  " 
government  agent,  a  respectable  Christian,  assures  me  that  they  recently  <>'i«^ 
killed  one  eighteen  spans  long,  and  as  thick  as  his  body.    I  suspect  that, 
long  ages  agOf  some  Egyptians,  accustomed  to  worship  this  ugly  creature. 
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FART  settled  here,  and  brought  their  gods  with  them.  Once  here,  they  would  not  easilj 
"•  be  exterminated ;  for  no  better  place  could  be  desired  by  them  than  tbii 
vast  jungle  and  impracticable  swamp.  I  was  delighted,  on  my  first  n&it. 
many  years  since,  to  find  these  creatures  still  on  hand  to  confirm  the  aasertioos 
of  Greek  and  Roman  geographers.  The  historians  of  the  Crusades  speak 
of  this  marsh,  which  they  call  a  lake,  and  also  say  that  there  were  crooodilef 
in  it  in  their  day.  If  the  locality  would  admit,  I  should  identify  this  Zerbi 
with  the  Shihor-libnath  of  Joshua  zix.  26,  for  Shihor  is  one  of  the  names  vi 
the  Nile,  the  very  home  of  the  crocodile ;  but  the  river  in  question  was  gires 
to  Ashur,  and  is  probably  the  Naaman  (the  Belus  of  ancient  geographer . 
and  the  marshes  at  its  source  are  as  suitable  for  this  ugly  beast  aa  these  ^t 
Zoar. 

Const  from  By  taking  the  interior  route  on  the  east  and  south  of  Carmel,  we  have  misse<i 
a  long  stretch  of  the  coast  Is  there  anything  of  interest  on  the  shore  Ih/iu 
Haifa  to  Gsesaiea  ? 

The  best  answer  is  to  pass  it  in  review ;  and  it  is  about  as  profitable,  and  &r 
more  pleasant  to  traverse  this  nine  hours  in  imagination  than  to  lide  then> 
on  horseback.  By  way  of  introduction,  listen  to  some  remarks  on  the  general 
character  of  the  Syrian  sea-board.    From  Carmel  and  northward  there  sk 

rifiiii-       numerous  headlands,  with  bays  on  the  north  of  them  more  or  less  deep,  b; 

UiidM.  which  the  line  of  the  coast  falls  back  to  the  east,  as  it  were,  by  auocessi^r 
steps.  Carmel  itself,  with  the  Bay  of  Acre,  is  not  only  the  first,  but  one  of  thr 
most  striking.  North  of  Acre  is  the  Ladder  of  Tyre,  which  consists  of  threr 
such  capes, — el  Mushetrifeh,  en  Nakiirah,  and  el  BtiylU.  Between  Tyre  ahJ 
Sidon  is  the  low  headland  of  Sarafend,  and  finam  Sidon  to  Beiriit  are  ihm 
rocky  NakHrahB,  with  the  retreating  coves  of  Rumetleh,  Neby  Tiinns,  ar  i 
Damdr.  Then  comes  the  projecting  cape  Ras  Beirtlt,  with  its  Bay  ol  St 
Qeorge  falling  back  to  the  deeper  cove  of  Jiin.  The  next  salient  point  i^ 
the  TheoproBopon  of  the  ancients,  north  of  BiLtriin ;  beyond  whidi,  by  snr- 
cessive  steps,  at  Cape  Enfeh  and  the  mina  of  Tripoli,  the  coast  enters  fir 
eastward  into  the  plain  of  Akkar.  With  lesser  indentations  at  Buad  sfri 
Balinas,  we  come  to  the  long,  low  promontory  of  Ladakfyeh.  Finallv, 
stretching  across  the  open  sea  at  the  so-called  Bay  of  Antioch,  we  pass  lU' 
el  Khanztr,  and  enter  the  Bay  of  Scandaroon.  Such  is  the  configuration  t  f 
the  northern  half  of  this  coast ;  but  from  Carmel  southward  it  runs  in  a  dirfd 
line  a  little  west  of  south,  in  long  unvaried  rtaches,  far  as  the  eye  can  see,  an^ 
further  too,  past  Athleet,  past  Tantilra,  Csesarea,  Jaffa,  Askelon,  Gaza,  siul 
quite  on  round  to  Egypt 
Alter  this  rapid  survey,  we  will  begin  again  at  the  point  of  CarmeL    It '» 

Ath!eet  three  hours  thence  to  Athleet,  with  no  important  villages  or  ruins  intervenio: 
Atbleet,  however,  presents  the  greatest  historic  and  architectural  puzzle  four* . 
at  the  head  of  this  sea.  I  cannot  identify  it  with  any  ancient  site  whatevr. 
Neither  the  Bible,  nor  Josephus,  nor  any  profane  historian  or  geographtf 
mentions  it,  nor  does  ito  name  appear  in  the  old  itineraries ;  and  yet  tw 
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remains  of  antiquity  at  it  are  more  mimeroos,  more  striking,  and  in  better  chaptks 
f treserration  than  at  any  other  city  of  Phoenicia.  The  exterior  wall,  built  of  *^^''- 
great  stones,  and  protected  by  a  ditch,  cut  through  the  solid  rock  where 
necessary,  enclosed  a  large  quadrangular  space  reaching  quite  across  the  head- 
land on  which  the  city  stood.  Most  of  this  wall  has  been  carried  away  to 
build  those  of  Acre  during  the  long  centuries  of  the  past  The  acropolis  was 
at  the  extremity  of  the  cape,  ait  off  from  the  outer  city  by  a  wall  prodigiously 
strong,  whose  heavy  stones  are  bevelled  after  the  purest  Phoenician  style. 
Large  sections  of  it  remain  entire,  and  just  as  they  were  first  put  up.  There 
is  no  pateh-warty  no  broken  columns  or  other  fragments,  as  in  the  oldest 
Greek  and  Roman  structures  in  Syria.  It  is  pure,  unmixed  Phoenician. 
Just  within  this  wall  stands  a  portion  of  a  gigantic  building,  whose  character  interior 
it  is  difficult  to  comprehend.  It  was  erected  on  vaults  of  very  great  strength,  '«"*•"■• 
and  the  fragment  of  the  east  wall  towers  up  at  least  eighty  feet  high.  There 
it  stands  in  its  loneliness,  unbroken  by  a  hundred  earthquakes,  the  first  object 
that  strikes  the  eye  of  the  traveller  either  up  or  down  the  coast.  Near  the 
top,  on  the  interior,  so  high  that  it  straina  the  neck  to  look  at  them,  are  the 
flying  buttresses  (finished  off  below  with  the  heads  of  men  and  beasts)  from 
uhicb  sprung  the  arches  of  the  great  dome.  It  must  have  been  superb — 
sublime.  Now,  who  erected  this  magnificent  temple,  and  when  ?  The  only 
liistory  we  have  of  Athleet  begins  with  the  Crusaders,  who  call  it  Castelliim 
Peregrinorum  (Pilgrims'  Castle),  because  they  used  to  land  there  when  Acre 
was  in  the  hands  of  the  Saracens.  But  they  built  none  of  these  edifices. 
Tliere  are  also  other  remarkable  indications  of  extreme  antiquity  about  Ath- 
leet Thb  low,  rocky  ridge  on  which  we  are  encamped,  and  which  occasions 
this  marsh  of  Zoar,  begins  a  little  to  the  north  of  Athleet,  and  in  front  of  the 
city  it  rises  to  a  considerable  elevation,  and  is  there  cut  up  in  a  singular 
nianner  by  old  quarries.  Directly  east  of  the  city,  a  broad  road  was  hewn 
through  the  ridge,  which  is  still  the  common  highway  for  the  surrounding 
country,  and  well-worn  tracks  of  chariot-wheels  are  still  to  be  seen  along  this 
remarkable  passage.  Mr.  Van  de  Yelde  supposes  that  these  were  for  rail- 
road cars,  and  makes  some  further  gueesee  on  the  subject,  which  must  have 
required  a  good  deal  of  nerve  to  pen  and  publish. 

Now  the  question  returns.  What  is  Athleet,  either  by  this  or  any  other  Mynter/ 
name  I  I  have  no  answer.  The  Hebrew  writers  may  have  had  no  occasion  o^'^'"''** 
to  mention  it,  because  that  part  of  the  coast  was  not  in  their  possession.  The 
Roman  and  Greek  writers  and  travellers  generally  passed  round  on  the  east 
of  CsBsarea,  as  I  believe,  and  did  not  visit  it.  Strabo  says, ''  After  Acre  is  the 
Tower  of  Strato,  having  a  station  for  ships.  Between  them  is  Mount  Carmel, 
and  names  of  cities,  but  nothing  besides ;  the  City  of  Sycamenon,  Bucolon, 
and  the  City  of  Crocodiles."  The  ruins  of  this  last  town  are  here  at  the  month 
of  this  River  Zerka.  This  silence  of  Strabo  with  regard  to  both  Athleet  and 
J)or  favonrs  the  idea  that  the  Roman  road  passed  on  the  east  of  Carmel. 
Sycamenon  is  probably  Caimon.    The  Bible  repeatedly  mentions  Tant(kra 
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pAnT  and  her  towns  by  the  name  of  Dor;  and  Athleet  may  have  been  one  of  ber 
"•  '<  towns,**  though  it  was  immensely  saperior  to  Dor.  But  enough  abcnt 
Athleet,  except  that  her  people  are  great  villains ;  and  so  are  those  of  £t  Tirfth. 
at  the  foot  of  Carmel,  north-east  of  it  En  Haud,  on  the  brow  of  the  mountain, 
may  possibly  mark  the  site  of  £n  Haddah,  given  to  Issachar.  It  is  nearij 
three  hours  from  Athleet  to  Tantiira,  and  the  two  villages,  Ke&  Lam  aii<l 
Sarafend,  both  apparently  ancient,  are  between  them.  Further  inland  are 
Tebla  and  'Ain  GazzaL  The  name  Tebla  resembles  n)leam,  whidi  was 
assigned  to  Manasseh,  though  belonging  to  the  lot  of  Issachar. 
f  Hill  urn.  TantCua  merits  veiy  little  attention.  It  is  a  sad  and  sickly  hamlet  < 
wretched  huts,  on  a  naked  sea-beach,  with  a  marshy  flat  between  it  and  the 
base  of  the  eastern  hills.  The  sheikh*s  palace  and  the  public  menzAl  fi>r 
travellers  are  the  only  respectable  houses.  Dor  never  could  have  been  a  larp; 
city,  for  there  are  no  remains.  The  artificial  tell,  with  a  fragment  of  Xh^ 
kiUr  standing  like  a  column  upon  it,  was  probably  the  most  ancient  site.  In 
front  of  the  present  village  are  five  small  islets,  by  the  aid  of  which  an 
artificial  harbour  could  easily  be  constructed,  the  entrance  to  which  would  \t 
by  the  inlet  at  the  foot  of  Uie  kiisr;  and  should  "  Dor  and  her  towns'*  e?t: 
rise  again  into  wealth  and  importance,  such  a  harbour  will  assuredly  be  made 
Pic  Miir-  Twenty  mmutes  south  of  Tantttra,  a  considerable  stream,  called  Mufjur, 
^^'  enters  the  sea.    It  descends  from  Belad  er  Roha,  and  is  probably  the  same  ss 

Wady  Dalia.  The  beach  is  thickly  strewn  with  pretty  sheUs,  and  the  sand  is 
solid  enough  to  make  the  ride  along  the  rippling  surf  delightful  It  is  tv.* 
hours  to  the  mouth  of  the  River  Zerka,  where  are  the  remains  of  the  d  1 
City  of  Crocodiles ;  and  thus  we  have  reached  our  camp-ground,  and  tt-i 
hour  when  wearied  travellers  seek  rcposKs. 


PART  IIL-THE  SEA-COAST  PLAINS-SHARON  AND 

PHILISTIA. 

fThe  third  seettoii  of  the  toar  mmjr  now  be  nid  to  commence.  The  district  which  we  are  now 
to  trarel  to  the  larfcrt  plain  of  Palestine,  embracing  the  celebrated  Sharon  on  the  north,  and 
Ptilllaria  on  the  aonth.  Sharon  was  more  celebrated  In  poetrjr  than  In  history ;  and  the  nnmber 
of  remarkable  places  In  it  Is  but  smalL  The  ancient  and  celebrated  sea-port  of  Joppa  may  be 
■aid  to  separate  Sharon  from  PhiUstia.  After  Tialtlnfr  the  ruins  of  scTeral  of  the  w«ll-kno«n 
ritica  of  the  PhiHstlneSi  we  cUmb  Ihe  mountains  of  Judah,  and  pass  into  the  southern  district 
of  the  land.— £a] 

CHAPTER  XXXIIL 
C£SAB£A  TO  JAFFA. 


Reminiscences  of  Csesarea. 
Water-spoat — Flying  flsh. 
Abfl  Zabftra— RiTcr  Kanah? 
Sparrews^-Helons— Granaries— AntsL 


Sjind  downs— Brooks— Pine  forests. 

KMhr  Falej— P«lsy  RiTer. 

PLiin  of  Sharon— Koscs—Sea-shella. 

Jttffil. 

April  3d. 


The  hnny  and  bustle  of  our  early  start  have  crowded  out  our  usual  morning  Momtn;^ 
worship.    Let  us  therefore  turn  aside  and  take  a  lesson  from  the  works  and 
Hays  of  nature,  while  the  grey  dawn  grows  into  the  full  broad  day.    This  is 
the  season  and  this  the  hour  when  poets  love  to  sing, — 

**  Sweet  is  the  breath  of  mom,  her  rising  sweet, 
With  charm  of  earliest  birdsi" 

The  lark  is  already  on  high,  saluting  the  first  ray  that  gilds  the  dappled  east 
with  his  cheerful  matin.  All  nature  hears  the  call,  shakes  off  dull  sleep,  and 
hastens  to  join  the  general  welcome  to  the  coming  king  of  day;  and  yonder 
he  comes,  over  the  head  of  Gannel, ''  rejoicing  as  a  strong  man  to  nin  a  race." 
See !  even  the  vegetable  kingdom  shares  the  universal  joy.  Notice  these 
Ho  wen  aO  around  us,  how  they  turn  smiling  to  his  ardent  gaze,  lend  forward 
\n  seeming  reverence,  throw  open  their  pretty  cups^  and  cast  abroad  their 
tireete$t  perfume.  This  silent  adoration  often  thousand  thousand  flowers  is 
most  beautiful  and  impressive,  and  nowhere  else  beheld  in  higher  perfection 
than  among  the  lilies  and  roses  of  this  sacred  plain  of  Sharon. 

Now  this  **  powerful  king  of  day  *'  is  but  the  faint  shadow  of  his  Maker— the 
Sun  of  Righteousness;  and  when  He  rises  ''with  healing  in  his  wings," ^ 
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piKT     maj  we  be  eter  ready  to  meet  him  with  analogoiiB  welcome  and  saperior  jot 

"'•      Let  ju  eTen  now  listen  to  the  many  voices  aroond  ns  calling  to  prayer.    **  0 

come,  let  as  worship  and  bow  down ;  let  ns  kneel  before  the  Loid  cnir  maker  -. 

for  he  is  our  Qod,  and  we  are  the  people  of  his  pasture,  and  the  sfae^  of  his 

hand."^ 

We  have  done  well  to  commence  onr  ride  with  the  dawn,  for  it  is  the  longest 
and  will  be  the  most  fatiguing  which  we  have  yet  accomplished.     **  He  vb*j 
goes  not  to  bed  will  be  early  op,"  says  an  Oriental  proverb;  and  so  it  has  been 
with  me.    I  can  never  sleep  in  such  a  place  as  this,  and  therefore  merelj 
wrapped  my  doak  about  me  and  sat  down  patiently  to  watch  our  bo«stfi;l 
guard;  for  I  never  yet  found  them  faithful  through  a  whole  night.     Talking, 
smoking,  and  joking,  they  managed  to  stave  off  deep  until  one  o'clock,  aM 
then  all  except  Hammiid  gave  up  the  effort    He  held  on  for  nearly  another 
hour,  humming  to  himself  more  and  more  drowsily,  till  finally  his  head  sab- 
sided  on  his  chest,  and  his  song  into  a  gurgling  snore.    Poor  fellow  !  let  hiin 
sleep  and  dream  of  home. 
Mi>iniciit      Lifting  his  gun  quietly  from  his  knee,  I  walked  out  on  this  ancient  canse- 
way,  and  set  myself  to  count  the  stars,  and  listen  to  the  sounds  that  startle 
the  dull  ear  of  night  I  deemed  myself  fismiliar  with  every  noise  and  nute  that 
mark  the  transit  of  those  leaden  hours :  the  surfs  low  murmur  dying  out  ozi 
the  shore — the  sobbing  of  the  winds  among  the  trees  and  rocks — the  m(»oto- 
nous  response  of  the  night-hawk  to  his  mate— the  muffled  flutter  of  the  drding 
bat— the  howl  of  the  wolf— the  jackaTs  wail— the  bark  of  the  fox — and  the 
ban-dog's  cross  bay  from  the  distant  fold.    To  these  and  such  as  these  I  have 
listened  with  the  listening  stars  a  thousand  times,  and  again  last  night    But 
there  was  something  additional  to  render  my  solitary  watch  upon  this  old  dam 
strange,  and  doubtful,  and  expectant    Above  the  clattering  of  mill-stones 
and  the  rush  of  water-wheels  there  came,  eveiy  now  and  then,  a  load  spla&b 
and  hollow  roar  never  heard  by  me  before.    Did  thej  come  from  the  slimy 
crocodiles  which  crawl  through  this  hideous  swamp  in  search  of  prey  ?    The 
idea  made  me  nervous.    Ere  long,  however,  my  musings  wandered  off  to  more 
interesting  themes.    I  recalled  the  day  and  night  I  spent  among  Gesazea's 
broken  waUs  and  prostrate  columns  more  than  twenty  years  ago.    Freah  froos 
scenes  of  war,  and  earthquake,  and  sickness,  and  death  in  Jerusalem,  I  tbea 
intereat  of  felt  a  mysterious  sympathy  with  these  sad  and  forsaken  ruins.    Giesaiea  is,  in 
t'Mhemto-  ^^^  respects,  the  most  interesting  site  on  the  earth  to  the  minionary.   Here 
iioimry.     the  Holy  Qhost  was  first  poured  out  upon  Qentiles  as  upon  the  Jews,  and  thus 
the  middle  waU  of  partition  broken  down.    From  this  spot  the  glad  tidings 
set  forth  to  run  among  the  nations  north,  and  south,  and  east,  and  west-- 
west,  fiur  west— and,  after  eighteen  centuries,  from  that  New  World,  westward, 
far  beyond  the  dream  of  prophet  or  apostle,  returns  the  herald  of  that  gospd  to 
mingle  his  tears  with  the  dust  and  ashes  of  this  cradle  of  the  Qentile  Church. 

1  v$.  xcT.  e,  7. 
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How  Wonderful  the  ways  of  God !    In  this  place  the  greatest  mittionary  that  oh  aptk7 
ever  liTed  was  shut  ap  in  prison  two  whole  years,  and  at  a  most  criticai  time   ^^^"^' 
in  the  histoiy  of  the  Ohorch,  when  his  presence  and  preaching  seemed  in- 
dispensable.   One  cannot  help  feeling  that  Paul  made  a  mistake  when  he  Paul 
came  here  from  Acre  en  route  to  Jerusalem.    He  should  have  listened  to 
Philip*s  four  prophetic  daughters,  and  to  Agabus,  who  took  Paul's  girdle  and 
bound  his  own  hands  and  feet,  and  said,  '*  Thus  saith  the  Holy  Qhost,  So 
shall  the  Jews  at  Jerusalem  hind  tRe  man  that  owneth  this  girdle."  ^    But 
the  lion-hearted  apostle  could  not  be  persuaded.    **  What  mean  ye,"  saith  he, 
"  to  weep  and  to  break  my  heart  ?  for  I  am  ready  not  only  to  be  bound,  but  to 
die  at  Jerusalem  for  the  name  of  the  Lord  Jesus."    And  speedily  and  right 
nobly  did  he  redeem  his  pledge. 

Having  escaped  terrific  mobs  and  horrible  conspiracies  at  Jerusalem,  he  was  His  cMp. 
brought  back  to  this  place  in  chains,  and  here  held  prisoner  by  Felix,  that  ^*^*'^' 
corrupt  and  tyrannical  governor.  How  often  he  must  have  dragged  his  chain 
to  the  top  of  the  castle  during  those  two  long  years,  and  gazed  on  the  green 
bills  of  Palestine,  and  out  upon  the  blue  sea  over  which  he  had  sailed  many 
times  on  messages  of  mercy  to  heathen  nations  along  its  distant  shores.  One 
longs  to  know  something  of  the  musings  and  occupations  of  that  wonderful 
roan  during  the  tedium  of  those  many  months.  But  inspiration  is  silent,  and 
even  tradition  fails  us.  The  supposition  that  he  superintended  the  writing 
of  Luke's  Qospel  is  a  mere  guess,  with  no  historic  basis. 

Here  we  are  again  within  Osesarea's  prostrate  walls.  Doubtless  some  of 
these  mounds  of  rubbish  mark  the  exact  site  of  Paul's  prison,  and  from  this 
sandy  margin  of  the  harbour  he  stepped  on  board  that  ship  of  Adramyttium 
in  which  he  sailed  for  Italy  to  prosecute  his  appeal  before  Csesar.^  Repeatedly 
have  I  passed  over  these  same  seas,  and  followed  the  apostle  step  by  step  in 
that  tedious  and  unfortunate  voyage.  They  evidently  had  a  pleasant  run  to 
Sidon,  where  they  touched  the  next  day,  and  Paul  was  allowed  to  go  on  shore 
and  refresh  himself  among  his  friends.  The  wind  must  have  then  hauled 
ruund  to  the  west,  for  the  ship  could  not  pursue  the  direct  course  to  Italy 
south  of  Cyprus,  but  ran  north  between  the  island  and  the  Syrian  coast,  and 
then  west  over  the  Sea  of  Cilicia  and  Pamphylia ;  working  westward  in  the 
teeth  of  the  wind,  it  was  a  tedious  and  dangerous  passage.  But  we  may  not 
follow  that  celebrated  voyage  any  further  at  present,  nor  longer  linger  here  at 
Ca^sarea ;  so  take  your  last  look  at  these  remains  of  the  city,  and  harbour,  and 
sandy  suburbs,  and  let  us  hasten  after  our  luggage,  now  far  ahead  of  us. 

In  passing  through  from  Gaesarea  to  Jaffa,  we  do  but  follow  the  example  of  R"*<i  to 
andent  geographers  and  itineraries.    They  stretch  their  lines  from  the  one  to   ^  *" 
the  other,  as  though  there  were  nothing  worth  attention  in  the  twelve  in- 
tervening hours.    Nor  were  they  much  mistaken,  for  there  is,  perhaps,  no 
ride  of  so  many  miles  in  any  other  part  of  Palestine  more  solitary  and  barren 
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r A  tr  of  historic  interest  Stnbo  saja,  '^  After  Strato's  Tower  there  is  a  great  woi^i 
'"•  and  then  Joppa.**  The  Roman  road  was  evidently  carried  east  of  these  sami 
downs  which  lie  akmg  the  shore,  hoth  to  avoid  them  and  also  to  find  soit&l'. 
places  to  throw  their  bridges  over  the  rivers  which  enter  the  aea^  FoUovu : 
that  roate»  we  should  fint  pass  through  a  dreary  wood  of  dwarfish  {Hnes  ar . 
entan^ed  boshes,  and  then  down  the  long  plain  of  Sharon  direct  to  Lydd,  tK 
Diospolts  of  the  ancients.  But,  as  this  would  be  much  longer,  we  dudl  kcr. 
to  the  coast,  although  the  sand  is  deep  ahd  heavy. 

Before  taking  leave  of  this  interesting  site,  let  us  examine  these  traces  • ' 
a  city  on  the  south  of  it,  whose  remains  appear  to  be  much  older  Uian  those  • 
Gaesarea.    Those  inlets  along  the  rocky  shore,  I  suppose,  were  the  harKnir  • ' 
that  primitive  dty  which  was  called  Strato's  Tower  before  and  at  the  time  <. 
Herod ;  but  this  could  scarcely  have  been  its  original  name.    It  was  sccc^ 
where  in  this  vicinity,  south  of  the  city  and  near  the  sea,  that  Herod  baih  i.  ^ 
great  amphitheatre,  and  these  half-buried  foundations  may  have  belongeti  :- 
that  vast  edifice. 
Und  or        We  have  now  taken  leave  of  Phoenicia  and  entered  the  territoiy  of  t: : 
the  piiiii»-  Philistines.    These  people  came  from  ^gypt,  and  we  shall  see,  as  vre  go  sout' . 
^^        that  even  the  present  inhabitants  approach  more  and  more  closely  to  t.v 
Egyptian  type,  in  physiognomy,  in  costame,  language,  manners,  and  castom- 
A  peopia    Dr.  Kitto  has  a  long  and  laboured  article  to  prove  that  they  were  the  *^aheT- 
e""U       ^^  kiiigs*'  expelled  from  Egypt     Others  more  competent  oaust  dei^l. 
whether  or  not  he  makes  good  his  hypothesis,  but  the  mere  supposition  ^L- 
fresh  interest  to  this  people  and  to  the  country  which  they  occupied. 
What  are  these  high  UlU  ahead  of  us,  overhanging  the  sea? 
ciURi  uf        They  are  one  hour  from  Oaesarea,  and  are  called  Abu  Zabiir.    The  encr»iL  *:- 
^  ment  of  the  sea  has  worn  them  half  away,  but  on  the  top  of  this  first  ont  &" 

some  half  dozen  very  large  columns  of  Muish  marble,  which  roust  hare  fonuc< 
part  of  a  temple,  or  possibly  of  a  mausoleum.  The  spot  is  still  used  as  :. 
buiying-ground  by  some  of  the  Arab  tribes  in  this  r^ou.  It  commaihis  ^ 
noble  view  of  the  sea  westward,  and  of  Strabo's  '<  ingens  sylva**  in  the  interK<^ 
This  wilderness  is  covered  by  shifting  sand,  which  has  overflowed  the  ootuicrt, 
and  whose  presence  is  essily  expkuned.  The  rock  of  the  shore  is  a  l<x,«e 
friable  sandstone,  constantly  wsJBbed  to  pieces  by  the  waves,  and  driven  ia- 
ward  by  the  west  winds.  This  holds  good  along  the  entire  coast  wheiPtFtr 
loose  sand  encumbers  the  plain,  but  here  it  is  unusually  abundant  and  trouble- 
some ;  and  we  shall  have  high  hills  of  it  on  our  left,  and  this  soft  beach  u> 
wade  through  for  two  full  hours  yet,  therefore  let  us  be  patient,  and  pi.  * 
steadily  onward. 
tTatcr-  There  is  always  something  to  amuse  and  instruct  in  this  country.  Look  n 
'^^''*-  those  clouds,  which  hang  like  a  heavy  pall  of  sackcloth  over  the  sea  along  ti  e 
western  horizon.  From  them,  on  such  windy  days  as  these,  are  formed  wattr- 
spoutSy  and  I  have  ahready  noticed  several  incipient "  spouts"  lengtheoic; 
downward  from  their  lower  edge.    These  remarkable  phenomena  occur  ms»i 
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r  fi^uentlj  in  ipring,  but  I  tuve  ako  wen  them  in  ftutuma    The;  are  not  ci 
I  .-k^oompinied  with  much  nin,  and  betweeo  the  dark  atntmn  above  and  the   ' 


«ea,  the  akj  is  clear  and  bright.  Here  and  there  fragrnents  of  black  vaponr,  '* 
shaped  like  long  fanneli,  are  drawn  down  &om  tbe  clouds  toward  the  Ma,  and  ? 
are  Been  to  be  in  rlolent  agitation,  whirling  round  on  tbemselTea  a«  the;  are 
■Iriveu  along  b;  the  win4.  Direct];  beneath  them  tbe  Borfoce  of  the  sea  is 
alao  in  commotion  bj  a  whirlwind,  which  trnvela  oowaid  in  concert  with  the 
■pout  aboTe.  I  have  often  aeen  the  two  actuall;  unite  in  mid  air  and  rush 
toward  the  mountains,  writhing,  and  twisting,  and  bending  like  a  huge  aer- 
|ient  with  its  head  in  the  cbuds  and  its  tail  on  the  deep. 

The;  make  a  load  noise,  of  course,  and  appear  ver;  frightfuL    "Deep  K< 
calleth  nnto  deep  at  the  nuise  of  th;  water-spouts;  all  th;  wavee  and  th;  *" 
liiUowi  are  gone  over  me,"  said  David,  when  his  soul  was  cast  down  within  „i 
hiin.^    But,  though  formidable  in  appearance,  the;  do  ver;  little  injur;.    I 
have  never  beard  of  more  than  one  instance  in  which  tbe;  proved  destructive 
even  to  boats,  though  the  sulora  are  extremel;  afraid  of  them.    As  soon  as 
thej  approach  the  shore  the;  dissolve  and  disappear. 
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FART  That  kind  of  water-spout  which  bunts  on  the  moantaios,  generally  in  tiie 
1  >••  dry  months  of  summer,  does  immense  mischiefl  In  a  few  minntea  the  wadin 
along  liB  track  are  swollen  into  furious  riTers,  which  sweep  away  gnin,  olircs 
raisins,  and  every  other  produce  of  the  farmer.  I  have  frequency  knovn 
them  to  cany  off  and  drown  flocks  of  sheep  and  goats,  and  even  cows,  bnno, 
and  their  owners  also. 

rytnf .  This  is  one  of  those  days  when  the  sea  is  just  sufllctently  disturbed  to  ^ 
the  flying-fish  in  motion ;  and  I  hare  already  seen  several  flocks  of  tbes 
frightened  out  of  their  proper  element  to  tiy  their  glossy  wings  in  the  air. 
They  are  generally  supposed  to  do  this  to  escape  some  ravenous  fish  that  m 
pursuing  them ;  but  there  are  no  voracious  dolphins  in  this  sea,  and  th^  oftcc 
start  up  in  shoals  before  Arab  boats.  Their  flight  is  always  short,  spasmodir. 
and  painful ;  and  when  their  weh-wingB  become  dry,  they  instantly  coUapv, 
and  the  poor  little  aeronaut  drops  into  the  water  like  a  stone.  I  have  hiJ 
them  repeatedly  fall  into  my  boat  when  attempting  to  sail  over  it. 

n«tol«tion     How  melancholy  is  this  utter  desolation !    Not  a  house,  not  a  trace  of  is- 
babitants,  not  even  shepherds,  seen  everywhere  else,  appear  to  relieve  the  d>i 
monotony.    I  wonder  if  it  was  thus  when  Peter  came  along  &om  Joppa  v 
Caesarea? 

The  coast  iteelf  was  doubtless  what  it  is  now,  but  the  road  oonJd  n  : 
have  been  so  utterly  deserted.  Csesarea  was  then  a  great  capital  and  i 
grand  commercial  emporium,  and  this  now  solitary  track  was  crtivdt  1 
with  multitudes  hastening  to  the  grand  centre  of  business,  pleasure,  axi%! 
ambition. 
Did  Paul  travel  this  route  to  and  from  Jerusalem  7 
I  suppose  not.  As  I  said  before,  the  Roman  road,  even  to  Joppa,  went  in* 
land  from  Caesarea,  and  no  doubt  it  united  with  the  great  highway  which  cacr^ 
down  by  Sindiany,  and  continued  along  the  plain  southward  to  Lydd,  Ramlt^ 
Eleutheropolis,  and  onward  into  the  desert  toward  the  JEted  Sea  at  Aka}«  ■ 
A  few  miles  further  down,  a  branch  went  off  to  the  south-east  throngfa  t*i« 
mountains  to  Jerusalem ;  and  we  know  that  Paul  was  brought  down  that  w»t 
by  the  Roman  soldiers,  and  this  was  the  direct  route  which  he  always  pursue  I 
unless  turned  aside  by  some  special  call  Antipatris  lies  between  Carsart» 
and  Lydd ;  and  its  site,  restored  to  its  original  name,  Eefr  Saba,  is  now  wdi 
known. 

ZRbariL  Here  we  come  to  what  is  called  Minet  Zabiir,  or  Harbour  of  Zahiba :  ai^I 
around  this  small  inlet  was  once  a  village  of  some  size,  as  is  indicated  by  \\» 
quantity  of  broken  pottery  scattered  over  the  surface.  This  is  an  in&Uil'Ie 
sign  of  an  ancient  site.  If  there  ever  were  any  but  mud  hovels  here,  howerrr. 
every  stone  has  been  carried  away,  or  has  dissolved  to  sand  and  dual  Tl>r 
Riber  Abil  Zabiira  enters  the  sea  a  short  distance  ahead  of  us,  but,  as  this  haa 
been  a  remarkably  dry  season,  we  can  doubtless  cross  on  the  beach,  thon-jr.. 
when  I  passed  this  way  in  1833, 1  had  to  make  a  long  detour  into  the  interi.  \ 
over  these  sand  hil]s>  and  finaUy  got  across  with  great  difficulty.    It  is  ceJe- 
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brated  for  quicksands  and  bottomless  mud  ;  and  it  was  partly  to  avoid  such  oraptih 
i mpracticable  riTers  that  the  Romans  carried  their  highways  down  the  interior;    ^^^"^' 
for  it  was  their  system  never  to  make  a  road  where  they  could  not  construct 
bridges.    I  have  an  idea  that  this  Abft  Zabiira  is  the  River  K&n&h,  which  Rirer 
formed  the  south-western  border  between  Ephraim  and  Manasseh.    The  *^*"*'* 
ei>iintry  on  the  north  oi  it  belonged  to  Manasseh,  that  on  the  south  to 
fiphraim.^    Dr.  Robinson,  however,  thinks  he  has  identified  this  river  with  a 
wady  now  called  Kanah,  west  of  NabKis,  which,  he  says,  "  turns  south-west, 
joins  the  Aujeh,  and  so  enters  the  sea  near  Jaffa"    But  I  can  scarcely  believe 
that  the  lot  of  Manasseh  reached  so  far  south.    The  text  in  Joshua  intimates 
that  the  border  followed  the  River  Kanah  to  the  sea;  which  it  may  have  done 
if  this  Ab(l  Zabiira  is  it,  but  not  if  the  River  Kanah  became  swallowed  up  in 
the  'Aujeh.    The  Doctor  may  possibly  have  been  misled  in  regard  to  the  final 
direction  of  his  Wady  Kanah,  for  nothing  is  more  eccentric  than  the  course  of 
the  streams  after  they  enter  these  plains.    Kitto  makes  the  river  of  Ars<lf,     . 
which  enters  the  sea  between  Em  Kh&lid  and  El  Haram,  to  be  the  Kanah  of 
the  Bible ;  and  this  is  certainly  far  more  probable  than  that  the  Aujeh  is,  but 
even  this  seems  to  carry  the  border  of  Manasseh  too  far  south. 

We  most  allow  our  horses  to  drink  at  the  ford,  for  it  is  a  long  stretch  to  the  Soiitn<ia 
next  brook.    Here  is  a  shepherd  with  some  cattle,  to  relieve  this  utter  solitude.  ^^  ^^ 
Ilammftd  exclaimed,  when  he  saw  this  wild  Arab  shepherd, "  M  hamdu-liUah 
iha/na  erudn—Thaxik  Qod,  we  have  seen  a  man  !*'    He  may  be  thankful, 
also,  that  the  Bedawy  is  one  and  that  we  are  many,  for  every  denizen  of  these 
wild  downs  is  a  robber  by  profession. 

These  clifils,  below  which  we  have  been  trailing  our  slow  and  weary  march  Oeoiniry  ot 
since  crossing  the  Zabiira,  are  very  singular  geological  specimens— absolutely  ^*  ^^*' 
}>erpendicular-— composed  of  very  thin  strata,  piled  up  like  dog-eared  paste- 
board in  a  bookbindery—not  horizontal,  but  crumpled,  twisted,  and  hdging 
out  in  all  possible  angles  and  shapes. 

Yea,  and  the  same  extraordinary  formation  continues  almost  to  Jaffa  This 
JiiDg  line  of  difis  is  called  Durb  el  Kheit — road  of  a  cAort^— probably  because 
they  stretch  in  a  straight  line  for  so  many  miles.  But  our  horses  are  becom- 
ing quite  exhausted  with  this  deep  sand ;  let  us,  therefore,  strike  out  into  the 
country,  and  pass  over  these  sand  hills  to  a  village  called  Em  Kh&lid,  forty- 
five  minutes  to  the  south-east  of  us.  There  has  been  a  fight  there  this  week 
between  the  villagers  and  the  Arabs,  as  I  was  told  at  the  mills  last  night;  but 
we  are  a  strong  party,  and  they  will  not  venture  to  molest  us.  There  we  shall 
find  water,  take  our  lunch,  and  refresh  our  weary  horses. 
What  sort  of  birds  are  these  which  make  such  a  noise  among  the  trees  and  Field 

bushes  ?  wy^xTu^ 

They  are  field  sparrows,  and  this  is  the  largest  congregation  of  them  I  have 
ever  seen.    The  trees  and  even  the  shrubs  are  stuffed  full  of  their  nests ;  and 
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PART  these  hawks,  which  are  soaring  about  seeking  for  prey,  cause  all  t'l- 
"*•  alarm  and  habbub  among  the  sparrows.  You  remember  we  saw  sometbizi; 
like  this  on  the  HCdeh,  only  the  birds  are  ten  times  more  numeroas  hsK ; 
in  fact,  they  seem  to  be  without  number.  They  live  upon  ihe  wild  oats  whk^ 
Splendid  cover  these  sand  hUls  as  if  they  had  been  sown  by  man.  Kow  we  have  gaint^i 
the  summit,  see  what  a  splendid  prospect  opens  upon  the  eye.  The  great  pkj) 
of  Sharon  stretches  soutiiward  quite  beyond  the  range  of  vision,  while  tb£ 
mountains  of  Manasseh  and  Ephraim,  crowded  with  villages,  picturesqoeh 
perched  upon  their  many-shaped  declivities,  bound  the  horizon  in  that  direc- 
tion. Below  us,  to  the  south-east,  is  Em  KhUid,  and  most  welcome  to  mar 
and  beast,  for  we  have  been  riding  five  hours,  and  at  a  rapid  pace. 

Twenty-three  years  ago  I  arrived  at  this  village  from  Tantiira,  and  slert 
under  this  identical  old  sycamore,  which  the  west  wind  has  forced  to  spnxi 
its  branches  down  the  hill  to  the  east  How  little  of  the  romance  of  that  6At 
journey  through  Palestine  can  I  now  get  up,  with  all  the  appliances  aco 
luxuries  of  modem  travel !  Without  tent,  canteen,  or  even  cook,  sl^epin. 
under  trees,  hedges,  or  rocks,  as  it  happened,  I  passed  from  Beirut  to  the  h^ 
Sea,  and  back  through  the  interior  by  KabliiB,  Nazareth,  and  Tiberias.  Be; 
there  was  more  romance  than  common  sense  in  the  matter,  and  befcn^  ihs: 
first  summer  was  over  I  lay  on  my  bed  for  many. weeks,  consumed  by  tha: 
low,  nervous.  Dead  Sea  fever,  which  has  proved  fatal  to  so  many  Sjm£ 
travellers. 
Water-  This  Em  Kh^d  is  famous  for  water-melons  beyond  almost  any  villsge  ie 

Palestine,  and  vast  quantities  are  taken  by  boat  to  BeirClt,  and  other  Uvnt 
along  the  coast 

Are  these  melons  the  ahattachim  of  Egypt,  the  remembranoe  of  whicb 
augmented  the  murmurs  of  the  Israelites  in  the  wilderness  7^ 

In  all  probability  the  same.  The  Arabic  name  butUekh  is  only  a  vamtt:« 
of  the  Hebrew,  and  nothing  could  be  more  regretted  in  the  burning  des^-n 
than  these  delicious  melons,  whose  exuberant  juice  is  so  refreshing  to  tt- 
thirsty  pilgrim.  It  is  among  the  most  extraordinary  eccentricities  of  iht 
v^taUe  kingdom,  that  these  melons,  so  large  and  so  fall  of  wmter,  shccL 
flourish  best  on  such  soil  as  this  around  Em  Khftlid.  Into  this  dry  sand  tb( 
vine  thrusts  its  short  root,  and  that  in  the  hottest  season  of  the  year.  Id » 
thousand  boat-loads  of  this  most  juicy  melon  are  gathered  from  these  b&: 
heaps  for  market  every  summer.  The  leaves  themselves  must  have  the  po«ici 
of  absorbing  moisture  from  the  heavy  dews  of  the  night  The  villagers  m 
telling  our  people  that,  for  fear  of  the  Arabs,  they  have  not  dared  to  plut  the  r 
more  distant  fields  this  spring,  and  therefore  there  will  be  few  of  their  meloc^ 
in  the  city  markets ;  which  bit  of  information  has  stirred  the  wnith  of  Uic 
muleteere,  and  they  are  pouring  maledictions  upon  them — ^upon  their  be»k 
their  eyes,  their  beards,  and  everything  else  pertaining  to  them.    And  reaifi 
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one  feeb  a  sort  of  sympathy  with  these  feelings.    I  am  conscious  of  a  degree  cnAPTKi 
of  dislike  toward  these  Bedawin  robbers  more  intense  than  I  allow  toward  any   xxxiil 
other  of  God*s  creatures,  nor  have  I  any  patience  with  them ;  but  let  us  leave 
them  before  I  am  startled  out  of  all  due  decorum.    Our  lunch  over,  we  must 
ride  steadily  and  fast,  for  it  is  yet  more  than  six  hours  to  Jaffa. 

Look  well  before  your  horse's  head,  or  you  may  fall  into  some  of  these  open- 
mouthed  cisterns.    The  whole  face  of  the  hiU  is  pierced  with  them. 

I  see ;  but  what  are  they  for?  Not  to  hold  water  certainly,  for  there  is  no 
way  in  which  they  could  be  filled. 

They  are  wells  or  cisterns  for  grain.    In  them  the  farmers  store  their  crops  Grmin  civ . 
of  all  kinds  after  the  grain  is  threshed  and  winnowed.    These  cisterns  are  cool,  ^'''**' 
]>erfectly  dry,  and  tight.    The  top  is  hermetically  sealed  with  plaster,  and 
covered  with  a  deep  bed  of  earth;  and  thus  they  keep  out  rats,  mioei^  and  even 
aiits, — the  latter  by  no  means  a  contemptible  enemy. 

By  the  way,  I  read  btely,  in  a  work  of  some  pretension,  that  ants  do  not 
carry  away  wheat  or  barley.  This  was  by  way  of  comment  on  the  words  of  the 
wise  roan,  that  the  ant  ** gathereth  her  food  in  the  harvest."  ^  What  have  you 
Xaj  say  of  the  critidsm  ? 

That  it  is  nonsense.  Tell  it  to  these  farmers,  and  they  will  laugh  in  your  Anu 
fxce.  Ants  not  pilfer  from  the  floor  and  the  granary !— they  are  the  greatest 
robbcTB  in  the  land.  Leave  a  bushel  of  wheat  in  the  vicinity  of  one  of  their 
f;iibterninean  cities,  and  in  a  surprisingly  short  time  the  whole  commonwealth 
will  be  summoned  to  plunder.  A  broad,  black  column  stretches  from  the  wheat 
to  their  hole,  and  you  are  startled  by  the  result  As  if  by  magic,  every  grain 
seems  to  be  accommodated  with  legs,  and  walks  off  in  a  hurry  along  the  moving 
c<jlainn.  The  farmers  remorselessly  set  fire  to  every  ant  city  they  find  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  their  threshing  floors. 

Are  these  Eastern  granaries  mentioned  or  alluded  to  in  the  Bible  ? 

The  custom  is  doubtless  an  ancient  one,  and  it  extended  from  this  country  Scripture 
through  the  Carthaginians  of  North  Africa  into  Spain.    They  seem  to  be  Ji*"'''**,"^^ 
alluded  to  by  those  ten  men  who  said  to  Ishmael,  *'  Slay  us  not ;  for  we  have  rie& 
treasures  in  the  field,  of  wheat,  and  of  barley,  and  of  oil,  and  of  honey,'*  ^  and 
thus  they  saved  their  lives  firom  the  treacherous  IshmaeL    These  cisterns  not 
only  preserve  the  grain  and  other  stores  deposited  in  them  from  insects  and 
mice,  but  they  are  admirably  adapted  to  conceal  them  from  robbers.    These 
ten  men  had  doubtless  thus  hid  their  treasures  to  avoid  being  plundered  in 
that  time  of  utter  lawlessness ;  and  in  a  similar  time  I  found  people  storing 
away  grain  in  cisterns  far  out  in  the  open  country  between  Aleppo  and  Hamath; 
and  they  told  me  it  was  to  hide  it  from  the  government  tax-gatherers.    It  is 
quite  dangerous  to  oome  upon  a  deserted  site  full  of  these  open  cisterns  and 
irells,  especially  at  night,  as  I  have  often  found.   Frequently  they  are  entirely 
concealed  by  the  grass,  and  the  path  leads  right  among  them.    They  must 
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TAKt  alwayi  be  dog  in  diy  plaees ;  genenDy,  as  here,  on  the  Bide  of  a  tlopb;  hill, 
'"•  They  would  not  answer  in  a  wet  country,  bnt  in  these  diy  dimatee  store  bvi 
been  found  quite  fresh  and  sound  many  yean  after  they  were  thus  boriel 
The  fanneFB  also  resort  to  yarious  expedients  to  keep  the  grain  from  ibjim; 
One  of  the  most  common  is  to  mingle  quicksilver  with  oil,  or  with  the  whit«'J 
an  egg,  and  rub  it  in  weU  with  the  wheat  This  wiU  preserre  it  &ee  fruQ 
insects  of  all  kinds.  Joseph  in  Egypt  must  have  understood  how  to  pr»eni 
grain,  at  least  for  seven  years ;  and  I  suppose  that  in  ancient  times,  wh<i 
cities  and  fortresses  were  liable  to  very  Ung  tieget^  it  was  of  the  utmost  im 
portance  to  know  the  best  methods  of  preserving  their  stores.  Askelon  is  sail 
to  have  been  besieged  twenty-eight  years,  and  of  course  the  people  most  ba\t 
had  immense  provisions  hud  up  and  well  preserved.  That  this  was  coduzki 
is  implied.in  the  parable  oi  the  rich  fool,  who  built  greater  store-hoiises  m 
laid  up  provisions  for  many  yearn}  If  there  had  been  no  sndi  store-bonses  ii 
the  land,  and  the  custom  of  laying  up  grain  for  many  years  was  unknotrn,  \.\.\ 
terms  of  the  parable  would  have  lacked  yerisimilitude,— a  defect  in  construction 
which  attaches  to  none  of  our  Lord's  sayings. 
tmmA  Are  we  to  suppose  that  these  vast  downs  have  really  been  formed  by  fxd 

do«iM.       blown  in  from  the  sea* shore?    All  the  way  from  Gsesarea  we  have  had  them 
and  here  they  are  three  miles  broad  and  several  hundred  feet  high. 

Tes ;  and  they  continue,  with  only  partial  interruptions,  far  down  the  ena^ 
beyond  Gaza  toward  Egypt  But,  extensive  as  they  are,  they  are  all  the  wod 
of  the  winds  and  waves,  acting  in  the  same  manner  throu^  oountlees  9s?i 
The  gradual  encroachment  of  the  sea  is  slowly  wearing  away  this  underlyinj 
rock,  as  we  have  seen  in  the  strange  cliflb  along  the  shore,  and  the  new-Ji»i^ 
sand  is  being  driven  further  and  further  inland.  If  this  process  goes  on  N 
enough,  the  entire  plain  will  be  buried  under  this  slow-creeping  desolatinc^ 
There  are  many  parts  of  the  coast  where  this  has  actually  been  accomplished^ 
and  the  sea  now  lashes  the  perpendicular  dif^  of  the  mountains ;  and  sluc^ 
this  valley  of  Sharon  are  places  where  the  sandy  deliige  has  reached  nesriT  t^ 
the  foot  of  the  hills,  leaving  only  a  narrow  strip  of  fertile  soil  between  thfo, 
Brooks.  These  shifting  banks  greatly  perplex  the  brooks  which  cross  the  plain.  Th(.t 
are  not  sufficiently  powerful  to  keep  their  channels  open  during  summer,  v^- 
hence  they  are  often  dammed  up  at  the  mouth,  and  form  large  marshes  tli^-? 
the  very  margin  of  the  sand.  We  shall  encounter  one  of  these  a  short  distinct 
ahead  of  us.  Strong,  permanent  streams,  like  the  'Aujeh,  maintain  their  rr^<t 
of  passage  at  all  times,  and  have  done  so  in  all  ages.  The  'Aujeh,  in  fn^^ 
effects  an  entire  break  in  this  line  of  sand  hills ;  but,  south  of  Joppa,  t^^-' 
weaker  and  less  permanent  brooks  are  constantly  shut  up  during  summefi  >Bi 
when  swollen  by  winter  rains,  flood  the  country,  until  they  can  fbice  opcfi  ^ 
channel  to  the  sea. 
The  plain  here  has  evidently  been  buried  deep  under  this  sand  long  ^ 
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t^o,  preciMlj  u  ftt  Beirut ;  ud  here  are  the  nsoftl  pine  foreeta  growiiig  apon  onimii 
t.     These  ue  the  finert  ipeciineiu  we  ha?e  leen  in  Paleetme,  though  evei7  """"■ 
laody  lidge  of  Lebanon  and  Hermon  is  clothed  with  them,  sod  often  of  a  mnch  pina  tor. 
iarger  growth,    Tbe^  ut  not  teen  □□  tbe  moundn'u  of  Palestine,  because  ***■ 
thai  pecoliar  aandj  formation  ii  not  found  there.    Thii  tree  the  Arabs  call 
muiar,  and  in  mj  opinion  it  is  the  Hebrew  bemh,  concerning  which  there  is 
n  much  confiuion  in  the  vuioiu  truulationi  of  tbe  Bible.    In  the  English 
it  ia  generally  rendered  fir,  but  man;  modem  critics  think  that  it  should  be 
c^reti.    I,  however,  suppose  that  btroiA  a  the  generic  name  for  tbe  pine,  of 
irhieh  there  ate  seveial  varieties  on  Lebanon.    Cjrpreas  is  rarely  found  there, 
but  pine  everywhere,  and  it  is  lAt  tree  used  for  beams  and  rafters.    &t  is 
tbe  diatinctivt  name  for  the  cedar,  bav»A  for  the  pin& 

Tbie  tree  bean  a  very  luge  and  compact  cone,  from  which  is  obtained  the  »»■  bhu 
tkot  of  tbe  market  This  cone, 
when  ripe,  is  gathered  hy  the 
owaen  of  tbe  foresta,  and  when 
thoronghly  dried  on  the  roof,  or 
thrown  for  a  few  minutes  into 
the  fire,  it  ■epantea  into  many 
compartments,  from  each  of 
which  drops  ■  smooth  white  nut, 
in  ahftpe  like  the  tetd  of  tb« 
dot*.  Tbe  tMl  is  very  hard, 
wid  within  it  is  the  fruit,  which 
is  mncb  nsed  in  making  pillau 
■ml  other  preparations  of  rice, 
and  alio  in  various  kinds  of 
Bweetmeata.  In  the  Arabic 
Bible,  the  nyrrh,  which  the 
Isbmaelitei  who  bought  Joseph 
were  carrying  into  Egypt,  is 
eailed  nvbar;  and  if  this  is  in 
truth  the  heroth  tg  the  Bible, 
icaroehr  *oy  other  tree  is  more 
fiequently  mentioned  ;  and  this 
would  be  in  exact  correspondence 
with  ita  Bctud  value. 

The  varied  of  pine  which  we  "•" '"  "■  ""^ 

•aw  on  tbe  north  of  Em  KhUid,  aikd  in  which  tbe  Geld  epwrowi  have  made 
their  Dwta,  is  foand  all  over  Lebanon,  but  it  never  grows  tall,  and  is  but 
littlenaedinbiuldhigor  in  the  arte;  and  the  same  is  true  of  all  other  kmdt 
in  this  country,  except  the  stone  pine  of  this  grove. 

There  is  yonr  sand -perplexed  brook,  with  its  aeeompanymg  marsh,  I  sup-  Kohr 
.-«'  33  '■"' 
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MKT        7es;  it  ii  called  N*hr  Falej— the  Pals;  Birtr.    On  the  ibora  dmt  Itf 

J_'^  mcntfauAnflf;  and&DB 

fmit)  it  the  ri»tt  taka  itii: 

^"*''  name    od     matij   mtiE., 

AtaAT  b  genenD;  idf- 

,  pMcd  to  math  the  ate  o: 

the    andeDt    Apolk(ii&! 

Toaobaenethattbelaiilu 

ot  the  F^j  are  ihadel 

with   a  denae  jangle  '! 

thoae  mop-hewied  taneii 

called  iaieer,  whkb  cort: 

^  the  great  manhea  of  ti^ 

'  EOleh.      Bj   keefong  v* 

'  the  bankfor  aetne  diiUnrti 

-  we  shall  find  an  euj  fc<Ji 

near  aome  old  mOla,  «ben 

the  iiTer  breaka  throne:)! 

a  ledge  of  ndn  aod  en-i 

ten  this  nrdant  vala    It: 

has  taken  an  hour  and  k 

h(dffininEn)KhUid,Hk:: 

aootbec  how  and  a  balll 

will  bring  ni  to  El  Hanm.: 

on  a  bold  diff  oteriiuigui,' 

the  tea. 

Do  fOD  know,  I  waa  Tcn . 
auspidona  of  thoae  Ai^i 
horaemen  who  joined  Ui 
out  of  the  jongle  np'^' 
OUT  left  Batjoaaeeiiuii 
to  en joj  Iheii  aocie^  amv- 1 

The;  had  no  intention  of  molesting  as.    The  main  speakM'  waa  the  aheitb . 

of  a  tribe  whose  tents  are  concealed  b;  the  bashes  to  the  aonth-east  of  na.    Dt : 

was  vei7  aniions  to  bear  the  news  from  the  Crimea ;  aod,  to  judge  &oib  !>■•  < 

talk,  ;oa  would  think  him  a  most  lealous  partiian  of  the  Saltan  aad  tii 

AMrikh*!  Ingleese  (English) ;  bat  he  soon  hiraed  &om  war  todiseatstbem«ilaoftbe| 

'"^^       splendid  mare  upon  which  he  sat  so  proudlj.    He  had  heard  that  the  En;^  i 

were  buj^ng  hoisee,  and  was  anxious  to  selL    Be  onlj  a^ed  the  modest  ua  i 

of  18,000  piastres  (720  dollais)  foi  fais  maie  ]    She  is,  in  reality,  a  splei-l  i ' 

creature,  and  walks  over  this  sand;  soil  as  if  she  were  built  on  springs  j  neva-j 

tiialess  I  should  be  son7  to  give  1S,000  piastrei  for  her. 

ImX  us  quicken  our  pace  to  this  Uaroni,  for  there  is  something  to  exauiiut ; 
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I  the  north  of  it    The  walls  of  an  ancient  city,  or  immense  quadrangular  onAprin 
it,  can  be  traced  all  round ;  and  on  the  north-west  comer  was  a  citadel  over-  ^'^'"* 
inging  the  sea,  and  cut  off  from  the  rest  by  a  deep  ditch.    It  must  have  been 
Tcry  strong  place.    There  are  also  other  traces  oif  antiquity  in  various  direc- 

ODSU 

^hftt  an  extensive  view  this  elevation  commands  I  The  precipice  breaks 
leer  down  to  the  sea,  while  to  the  east  the  countiy  declines  genUy  over  many 

mile  of  this  sandy  desert  Isaiah  says  that  Sharon  shall  be  a  wilderness,^ 
id  the  prediction  has  become  a  sad  and  impressive  reality.  And  so  these 
acka  of  the  Arabs  fulfil  that  other  prophecy,  ''  Sharon  shall  be  a  fold  of 
Dcka."  ^    Why  is  Sharon  always  joined  with  Garmel  ? 

Because,  as  we  remarked  when  turning  round  the  extreme  end  of  it  to 
Ksarea,  the  broad  vale  which  stretches  southward  to  this  distance  and  a  great 
eal  further  does  actually  commence  at  the  base  of  that  mountain.  This  long 
tun  aeems  always  to  have  been  celebrated  for  it«  flocks  and  herds.  David 
^pointed  one  of  his  great  officers— Shitrai,  the  Sharonite'— over  the  herds 
lat  fed  in  Sharon. 

By  the  way,  we  have  skirted  this  plain  for  so  many  miles  without  meeting 
Dy  of  those  roses  about  which  Solomon  sings  so  sweetly.^ 

There  are  wild  roses  enough  in  some  parts,  with  their  ever-aooompanying  Rose^ 
Homy  thickets ;  and,  if  the  Hebrew  word  khtibbaizly  may  be  interpreted  by 
16  Arabic  khtibbaizy  (mal?a),  I  have  seeo  thousands  of  Solomon's  roses  on 
haron ;  and,  before  you  explode  at  the  thought  of  degrading  the  poetic  rose 
ito  fnarsh-^maUawSy  let  me  tell  you  that  certain  kinds  of  mallows  grow  into  a 
iout  bush,  and  bear  thousands  of  beautiful  flowers.  However,  I  will  not 
>nteDd  for  the  identity  of  khahbaidy  and  hk&bhaizy,  for  that  would  exclude 
ar  Ikvourite  rose  from  the  Bible  altogether,— a  calamity  which  the  critics  seem 
etennined  to  bring  about  at  any  rate,  for  some  of  them  maintain  that  the 
hftbbaizlj  is  the  narciwtw,  others  that  it  is  the  atpkodel,  and  some  tianslar 
m  call  it  Itly. 

Bat  oome,  bid  adieu  to  El  Haram,  and,  for  the  present,  to  Sharon  also,  and 
ide  down  this  steep  dedivity  to  the  shore,  along  which  our  track  lies  all  the 
ay  to  Jaffs,  a  distance  of  three  hours.  You  may  go  to  sleep  for  the  first  two, 
T  there  is  nothing  to  attract  attention  except  the  infinite  quantity  of  shells,  Sea  dicn^ 
^  which  there  are  banks  many  miles  long  and  several  feet  thick.  A  whole 
det  might  be  loaded  with  them. 

And  now  we  shall  have  to  wait  at  this  'Aujeb,  and  take  off  the  loads  from 
jr  mules ;  for  I  see,  by  that  horseman  who  is  fording  it,  that  the  water  will 
>me  up  to  the  sides  of  the  mules,  and  wet  our  clothes  and  books.  I  never 
sfore  attempted  to  cross  at  this  place ;  but  the  people  of  £1  Haram  said  that, 
■ring  to  the  scarcity  of  rain,  it  could  easily  be  done ;  and  so  it  can,  by  all 
Kcept  the  loaded  animals.    However,  we  shall  quickly  pass  the  thingpi  over 

t  Ud.  xtxlli  ».  *  lu.  Ixv  la  '  1  Chron.  xxviL  'iS.  *  Siiiig  il.  L 
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Jaflk. 


on  the  sboulden  of  the  men,  then  another  hoar  will  bring  oi  lafelj  to  1 
MoiYiA  of  our  worthy  and  hospitable  friend  Mr.  Mniad. 

Ja&  appean  well,  bathed  in  the  soft  light  of  anneet  We  see  almost  eve 
home,  for  they  are  built  on  the  steep  northern  declivity  of  the  cape,  and  11 
roof  of  the  range  below  is  on  a  lerel  with  the  street  of  thoee  above.  The  ci 
therefore  shows  to  best  advantage  from  the  sea  as  one  comes  from  the  nort 
The  cape  itself  is  merely  a  sand^oonglomerate,  like  the  dift  of  Dnrb  el  KheS 
it  is,  in  fact,  the  continuation  of  that  ridge,  broken  up  for  a  short  ^!«tmiv^  \ 
the  joint  influence  of  the  'Aujeh  and  the  sea. 


CHAPTER  XXXIV. 
JAVfA,    OB   JOPFA 


Antlqnlty 
9t  Jaflk 


Jtorr  of 
Amlro- 
tnedn  and 
I'arMoa. 


Antlqnitj  of  Jaffa—Recent  fitrnth.  Mirage. 

Oardent  and  orcharda.  PhlUatlnea— Trtboe  of  Dan  and  Ephms 

Wella  -  Wheeli  -Irrigation.  Lydda. 

Tannerlea— Pottery.  Women  grtodlnf  at  the  mllL 

Plain  of  Sharon  and  PhUlatia.  Ramleh. 

April  lOife 

Jatta  is  one  of  the  oldest  cities  in  the  world.  It  was  given  to  I>an,  in  tb? 
distribution  of  the  land  by  Joshua,  and  it  has  been  known  to  history  rv<v 
since.  It  owes  its  existence  to  the  low  ledge  of  rocks  which  extends  into  t 
sea  from  the  extremity  of  the  little  cape  on  which  the  city  stands,  and  fonn^  i 
small  harbour.  Insignificant  as  it  is,  and  insecure,  yet  there  being  no  ot^ 
on  all  this  coast,  it  was  sufficient  to  cause  a  dty  to  spring  up  around  it 
in  the  earliest  times,  and  to  sustain  its  life  through  nuroberleas  changes 
dynasties,  races,  and  religions,  down  to  the  present  hour.  It  waa,  in  fact, 
only  harbour  of  any  notoriety  possessed  by  the  Jews  throughout  the 
part  of  their  national  existence.  To  it  the  timber  for  both  the  temf^ 
Jerusalem  was  brought  from  Lebanon ;  and  no  doubt  a  lacrative  tr»!^ 
cedar  and  pine  was  always  carried  on  through  it  with  the  nations  who 
possession  of  the  forests  of  Lebanon.  Through  it  also  nearly  all  the  fort* 
commerce  of  the  Jews  was  conducted  until  the  artificial  port  of  Cattaret 
built  by  Herod.  Hither  Jonah  came  to  find  a  ship  in  which  to  flee  from 
presence  of  the  Lord,  and  from  it  he  sailed  for  Tarshish. 

By-the-by,  do  you  think  there  is  any  foundation  for  the  idea  of  ReUnd 
others,  that  the  stoiy  about  Andromeda  and  Perseus  originated  from  <■ 
confused  account  of  Jonah  and  the  whale  which  had  reached  the  Gi 
through  sailors  of  Tanhish  7 

Possibly ;  and  it  is  certainly  curious  that  Pliny,  after  alluding  to  tb«  ft 
of  Andromeda,  says  that  M.  Scaunis,  among  other  wonderful  relics,  tH 
the  bones  of  a  wild  beast  brought,  during  his  sedileship,  to  Rome  from  J^ 
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I  walled  town  of  Jndea.    The  length  was  forty  feet,  the  elevation  of  the  ribs  oraitbi 
greater  than  the  height  of  an  Indian  elephant,  and  the  thickness  of  the  skin   x^xiv- 
vas  a  foot  and  a  half!    This  may  well  have  been  a  whale,  if  not  the  identical  skeiet4tii, 
>ne  in  whose  belly  Jonah  passed  three  days.    The  fact,  also,  that  in  the  ofawtnim 
iiythical  fable  of  Perseus  and  Andromeda  the  name  lapolis  frequently  occurs 
lA  that  of  a  city  connected  with  the  same,  strongly  favours  the  original  identity 
>f  the  stories.    But  we  leave  all  such  questions  to  the  learned.    Joppa  has  a  rm^'it  uI 
listory  not  made  up  of  fables,  but,  alas !  for  the  most  part  written  in  blood.  ^**Vi^ 
scarcely  any  other  town  has  been  so  often  overthrown,  sacked,  pillaged,  burned, 
ind  rebuilt.    It  would  be  tedious  to  enter  into  minute  detail  of  these  disasters, 
md  they  may  be  gathered  fh)m  the  Bible— the  books  of  the  Maccabees, 
fasephus,  the  Greek  and  Roman  historians,  Eusebius,  Jerome,  and  others  of 
he  fathers,  and  from  the  chronicles  of  the  Crusades  in  the  "  Gesta  Dei  per 
b'ranoos.'*   In  our  day  it  has  acquired  an  unhappy  notoriety  in  connection  with 
[ioiiaparte,  the  plague,  and  the  poisoning  of  sick  soldiers.    I  myself  was  held 
)risoner  in  it  for  forty  days  in  1834,  while  it  was  besieged  by  the  mountaineers 
ti  revolt  against  Ibrahim  Pasha.    Mr.  Arutin  Murad,  our  consul  at  the  time, 
old  me  that  the  present  city  was  then  not  a  hundred  years  old.    In  conse- 
quence of  the  pirates  which  infested  this  coast  during  the  early  life  of  his 
uther,  Jaffa  was  entirely  deserted,  and  the  inhabitants  retired  to  Ramleh  and 
Lydd.    He  himself  remembered  when  there  was  only  a  single  guard- house, 
M:cupied  by  a  few  soldiers,  who  gave  notice  to  the  merchants  in  Ramleh  when 
i  ship  arrived.    With  this  agrees  the  account  of  the  desolation  of  Tyre  at  the 
Aine  period,  and  from  the  same  cause.    Such  facts  lay  open  the  wretched  state 
(f  the  country  during  those  times  of  utter  anarchy.    When  Bonaparte  came 
iJong,  however,  Jaffa  had  again  risen  to  some  importance,  and  it  has  been 
;rowing  ever  since.    Twenty-five  years  ago  the  inhabitants  of  city  and  gardens  Recent 
kere  about  6000;  now  there  must  be  16,000  at  least,  and  commerce  has  <^''"^^**' 
ncreased  at  even  a  greater  ratio.   Several  sources  of  prosperity  account  for  the 
xistenoe  and  rapid  increase  of  Jaffa.    It  is  the  natural  Unding-place  of 
tilgriros  to  Jerusalem,  both  Christians  and  Jews,  and  they  have  created  a 
onsiderable  trade.    The  Holy  City  itself  has  also  been  constantly  rising  in 
rnportanco  during  the  present  generation.    Then  there  are  extensive  soap 
ftctoriet,  not  only  here,  but  in  Ramleh,  Lydd,  Nabliis,  and  Jerusalem,  much  lu  trmia. 
f  which  is  exported  from  this  port  to  all  the  cities  along  the  coast,  to  Egypt, 
ad  even  to  Asia  Minor  through  Tarsus.  The  fruit  trade  from  Jaffa  is  likewise 
uite  considerable,  and  lately  there  have  been  laige  shipments  of  com  to 
^irope.    Add  to  this  that  silk  is  now  being  cultivated  extensively  along  the 
Uver  'Aujeh,  and  in  the  gardens  about  the  city,  and  the  present  prosperity 
f  Jaffa  is  fully  explained.    And  unless  European  enterprise  shall  hereafter 
[inHtruct  a  railway  which  will  carry  off  those  sources  of  wealth  to  some  more 
trcure  harbour,  Jaffa  must  continue  to  rise  in  importance  for  ages  to  come. 
'be  harbour,  however,  is  very  inconvenient  and  insecure.    Vessels  of  any  Umrtwiia  * 
L^Dsiderable  burden  must  lie  out  in  the  open  roadstead^— a  very  uneasy  berth 
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•t  lU  timea ;  uid  even  >  modenite  *iDd  will  oblige  tliem  to  slip  caUe  »nd  r;n 
out  b)  aea,  or  seek  Anchorage  M  Hiifk,  sixty  miles  diilJuiL  The  laodiog  ik 
it  moat  iacoDTenient,  and  often  eitremelj  dangeraiu.  More  boats  nyact,  ui 
mure  lives  are  lort  in  the  breakers  at  the  north  end  of  the  led^e  of  rodi  thil 
defend  the  inner  harbour,  than  aojirhere  else  on  this  coast.  I  bare  beta  u 
iiainiiieDt  daTiger  mjielf,  with  all  uij  &tnil;  in  the  boat,  and  oeret  look  Tith':'Ci 
a  ahndder  at  this  trcacberoua  port,  with  its  naixj  mrf  tumbling  orer  the  rocti 
as  if  OD  purpose  to  swallow  up  unfortunate  boats.  This  is  tite  tnte  naiiM 
which  hsi  devoured  man;  an  Andromeda,  for  whose  deUvetance  no  gallui 
Peneas  was  at  band. 
Jaffa  is  celebrated  in  modem  timea  for  her  gardens  and  orcbarda  of  ddidi  j 
'  fruit  more  than  (or  anything  elae.  They  are  vei7  eiteniive,  flooriabing,  lU 
profitable ;  but  thedr  very  eustence  depends  opon  the  fact  that  water  to  uj 
amount  can  be  p^Mured  in  every  garden,  and  at  a  moderate  depth.  Tta 
entire  plain  seemi  to  cover  a  river  of  vast  breadth,  percolating  thnrngh  iii 
saod  m  twU  to  the  sea.    A  thousand  Persian  wheela  working  night  and  i>\ 


a  sensible  diminution  j  and  this  inexhaustible  source  of  wa>'>« 
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nnderlies  the  whole  territory  of  the  Philistines  down  to  Gaza  at  least,  and  ohaptsb 
probably  much  farther  south.  xxxiv. 

nave  we  any  reason  to  believe  that  these  Persian  wheels  were  here  in  peniaa 
ancient  days  of  Jewish  history  ?    I  have  been  greatly  interested  in  them,  and  ^^^^^ 
they  seem  admirably  adapted  for  the  purpose  intended— simple  in  construction, 
cheap,  quickly  made,  soon  repaired,  easily  worked,  and  they  raise  an  immense 
quantity  of  water. 

Many  efforts  have  been  made  to  introduce  pumps,  but  they  aways  fail  and 
get  out  of  repair;  and  as  there  is  no  one  able  to  mend  them,  they  are  thrown 
aside,  and  the  gardener  returns  to  his  nciunu  The  whole  of  this  machineiy 
13  quickly  enumerated  aud  described.  A  wide  cog-wheel  is  carried  round 
horizontally  by  a  mule  with  a  gioeep.  This  turns  a  larger  one  perpendicularly, 
which  is  directly  above  the  mouth  of  the  well.  Over  this  revolve  two  rough 
hawsers,  or  thick  ropes,  made  of  twigs  and  branches  twisted  together,  and 
upon  them  are  fastened  small  jars  or  wooden  buckets.  One  side  descends 
while  the  other  rises,  carrying  the  small  buckets  with  them,  those  descending 
empty,  those  aBoending.fulI,  and  as  they  pass  over  the  top  they  discharge  into 
a  trough  which  conveys  the  water  to  the  cistern.  The  length  of  these  hawsers 
and  the  number  of  the  buckets  depend,  of  course,  upon  the  depth  of  the  well,  for 
the  backets  are  fastened  on  the  hawser  about  two  feet  apart  The  depth  of  WiUs. 
wells  in  Jaffa  varies  from  ten  to  forty  feet  If  the  mule  turns  the  wheel 
rapidly,  which  he  rarely  does,  a  bucket  with  about  two  gallons  of  water  will  be 
carried  over  the  top  of  it  and  be  discharged  into  the  trough  every  second;  and 
it  must  be  a  good  pump  that  will  steadily  do  as  much.  The  hawser  is  made 
of  twigs,  generally  of  myrtle  branches,  not  merely  because  it  is  cheap  and 
easily  plaited  by  the  gardener  himself,  but  because  its  extreme  roughness 
prevents  it  from  dipping  on  the  wheel,  as  an  ordinary  rope  would  do,  and  thus 
Cail  to  carry  up  the  loaded  buckets. 

There  are  other  kinds  of  water-wheels  in  this  country.  The  shadiif,  so  con- 
spicuous on  the  Nile,  is  nowhere  to  be  seen  in  Palestine,  but  the  well- sweep 
and  bucket  are  used  in  many  places;  and  I  once  saw  an  Egyptian  working  an 
apparatus  much  like  the  shadiif  on  the  shore  of  the  lake  a  little  north  of  the 
city  of  Tiberias. 

Another  apparatus  is  common  in  this  land  of  Philistia,  which  I  have  also  BaffAio 
aeen  on  the  plains  of  Central  Syria.  A  large  bufiiBdo  skin  is  so  attached  to  *^'°' 
cords  that,  when  let  down  into  the  well,  it  opens  and  is  instantly  filled,  and, 
being  drawn  up,  it  closes  so  as  to  retain  the  water.  The  rope  by  which  it  is 
hoisted  to  the  top  works  over  a  wheel,  and  is  drawn  by  oxen,  mules,  or  camels, 
that  walk  directly  from  the  well  to  the  length  of  the  rope,  and  then  retuitiy 
only  to  repeat  the  operation  until  a  sufficient  quantity  of  water  is  raised.  This 
also  is  a  very  sncoessftd  mode  of  drawing  water. 

The  wheel  and  bucket  (of  different  sorts  and  sizes)  is  an  apparatus  much  wheei  ond 
ufted  where  the  water  is  near  the  surface,  and  also  along  rapid  rivers.    For  ^^^^^ 
shallow  wells  it  is  merely  a  wheel,  whose  diameter  equals  the  desired  elevation 
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of  the  water.    The  nnt  of  thu  wheel  is  large,  hollow,  and  divided  into  com- 
partmentt  anawering  the  place  of  (uei*M.    A  hole  near  the  top  of  each  ^m^ 


allowB  it  to  fill,  aa  that  part  of  the  rim,  in  revolving,  dips  under  the  watt- 
Thii,  of  course,  will  be  discharged  when  the  buetet  begins  to  deeccnd,  and 
thus  a  ODDstant  nicceetion  of  itreama  Gills  bto  the  oitwn.  The  wheel  ibcU 
is  turned  b;  oxen  or  mutea. 

This  sjstem  of  wheels  is  seen  ou  a  grand  scale  at  Hums  Ilaniath,  and  >ll 
along  the  Orontes.  The  wheels  there  are  of  enormous  sin.  The  diameitf  «( 
some  of  those  at  Hwnath  is  eight;  or  ninet;  feet^  The  great  advant^e  ol 
this  apparatus  is  that  it  is  driven  by  the  river  itself.  Small  padiiUt  an 
attached  to  the  riiu,  and  the  stream  is  turned  upon  them  b;  a  low  dam  with 
sufficient  force  to  carr;  the  huge  wheel  around  with  all  ila  load  of  aaeendin; 
backets.  There  is,  perhaps,  no  hydraulic  machinei?  in  the  world  bj  wbkli  w 
moch  water  ii  raised  to  bo  great  an  elevation  at  so  amall  an  ezpenae.  0^ 
tainly  I  have  seen  none  half  to  picturesque  or  lo  musical  These  whecb, 
with  their  enormoni  loads,  slowly  revolve  on  their  groaning  axles,  and  all  dif 
and  all  night  each  one  sings  a  different  tune,  with  every  imaginable  vanatun 
of  tone — sobs,  sighs,  shrieks,  and  groans — loud,  louder,  loudest,  down  to  the 
bottom  of  the  gamut — a  concert  wholly  uniqne,  and  half  infernal  in  tbe  nigfak 
which,  heard  once,  will  never  he  forgotten. 
r  To  what  does  Hows  refer  in  Deuteronomy  ii  10 1  "  For  tbe  land,  whither 
thon  goest  in  to  pouea*  it,  is  not  as  the  land  of  Egypt,  bom  whenw  yc  cane 
out,  where  thou  aowedst  thy  seed,  and  wateredst  it  with  thy  foot,  la  »  ptim 
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The  reference,  perfaapB,  is  to  the  manner  of  conducting  the  watei  about  from  craptci 
plant  to  plant,  and  from  furrow  to  furrow,  in  irrigating  a  garden  of  herbs.  I  ^^|^- 
have  often  watched  the  gardener  at  this  fatiguing  and  unhealthy  work.  When 
one  place  is  sufficiently  saturated,  he  pushes  aside  the  sandy  soil  between  it 
and  the  next  furrow  with  his  foot,  and  thus  continues  to  do  until  all  are 
watered.  He  is  thus  knee-deep  in  mud,  and  many  are  the  diseases  generated 
by  this  slavish  work. 

Or  the  reference  may  be  to  certain  kinds  of  hydraulic  machines  which  were 
turned  by  the  feet  I  have  seen  small  water-wheels,  on  the  plain  of  Acre  and 
elbe where,  which  were  thus  worked;  and  it  appeared  to  me  to  be  very  tedious 
and  toilsome,  and,  if  the  whole  country  had  to  be  irrigated  by  such  a  process, 
it  woald  require  a  nation  of  slaves  like  the  Hebrews,  and  taskmasters  like  the 
K^yptians,  to  make  it  succeed.  Whatever  may  have  been  the  meaning  of 
MoseSy  the  Hebrews,  no  doubt,  had  learned  by  bitter  experience  what  it  was 
to  traUr  with  the  foot;  and  this  would  add  great  force  to  the  allusion,  and  ren* 
der  doubly  precious  the  goodly  land  which  drank  of  the  rain  of  heaven,  and 
required  no  such  drudgery  to  make  it  fruitful 

The  fhiits  of  Jaffa  are  the  same  as  those  of  Sidon,  bat  with  certain  varia-  Fmin  or 
ttons  in  their  character.    Sidon  has  the  best  bananas,  Jafia  furnishes  the  best  ^^^ 
fH»niegFanates*    The  oranges  of  Sidon  are  more  juicy  and  of  a  richer  flavour 
tii&n  those  of  Jaffa;  but  the  latter  hang  on  the  trees  much  later,  and  will 
Ite^r  to  be  shipped  to  distant  regions.    They  are  therefore  more  valuable  to  the 
producer.    It  is  here  only  that  you  see  in  perfection  fragrant  blossoms  en- 
circling golden  fruit    In  March  and  April  these  Jaffa  gardens  are  indeed 
enchanting.    The  air  is  overloaded  with  the  mingled  spicery  of  orange,  lemon, 
Apple,  apricot,  quince,  plum,  and  china  trees  in  blossom.    The  people  then 
frequent  the  groves,  sit  on  mats  beneath  their  grateful  shade,  sip  coffee,  smoke 
the  argela,  sing,  oonverae,  or  sleep,  as  best  suits  their  individual  idiosyncra- 
HieSf  till  evening,  when  they  slowly  return  to  their  homes  in  the  city.    To  us 
(if  the  restless  West,  this  way  of  making  kaif  soon  wearies  by  its  slumberous 
monotony,  but  it  is  Elysium  to  the  Arabs. 

Are  these  orchards  remunerative  in  a  pecuniaiy  point  of  view  ? 
I  am  informed  that  they  yield  ten  per  cent  on  the  capital  invested,  clear  of  Prost  ni 
aJ  I  expense.    Our  friend  Murad  tells  me  that  a  biarah  (the  technical  name  of  Q"^*^"^ 
A  watered  garden)  which  costs  100,000  piastres  will  produce  annually  15,000; 
f » u  1 5000  of  this  must  be  expended  in  irrigation,  ploughing,  planting,  and  mauur- 
irig.     ^bis  allows  the  proprietor  10,000  piastres,  which  is  a  very  fair  per-cent- 
gLge  on  capital  invested  in  agricultural  pursuits. 

I  have  been  strolling  along  the  streets,  or  rather  street  of  Jaffa,  for  there  ThoroaKh. 
ft^eetnB  to  be  but  one,  and  a  more  crowded  thoroughfare  I  never  saw.    I  had  to  ^'I"^ 
OjTce  my  way  through  the  motley  crowd  of  busy  citizens,  wild  Arabs,  foreign 
l»ilgrims^  camels,  mules,  horKs,  and  donkeys.    Then  what  a  strange  rabble 
Lttitaide  the  gate,  noisy,  quarrelsome,  ragged,  and  filthy !    Many  are  blind,  or 
mt  least  have  some  painful  defect  about  their  eyes,  and  some  are  leprous.  The 
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peasante  hereabout  mnat  be  very  poor,  to  judge  by  their  rags  and  squalid  » 
pearance.  I  was  reminded  of  Dorcas  and  the  widows  around  Peter  exhihitiiu 
the  eoaU  and  garments  which  that  benevolent  lady  had  made,  and  I  devootij 
wished  she  might  be  raised  again,  at  least  in  spirit^  for  there  is  need  of  a  dosea 
Dorcas  societies  in  Jaffa  at  the  present  time. 

Did  you  find  her  house  7  No  !  Well,  our  consul  discovered  her  ffravc  is 
one  of  his  gardens,  and  gave  it  to  the  Armenian  convent  of  Jerusalem.  I  ex- 
amined the  sarcophagus  in  its  original  bed,  and  there  was  this  negatire  evi* 
dence  in  favour  of  Tabitha  that  there  was  no  counter  claim  whatever.  If  nol 
Tabitha*s,  whose  tomb  was  it,  pray  ? 

Though  not  so  fortunate  as  you,  I  was  taken  to  the  house  were  Simffh 
the  tanner  resided.  It  is  certainly  by  the  sea-side,  and  that  is  somethizt;. 
but  then  so  is  all  Ja&  A  stout  earthquake  might  shake  half  of  it  ink 
the  sea. 

If  Simon  lived  near  his  business,  his  hoose  was  probably  on  the  shore  tcuv 
Tanncriea  of  the  eittf^  where  the  tanneries  now  are  located,  and  most  likely  were  in  Peto'i 
day.  These  manufacturing  establishments  are  generally  removed  to  a  disuaet 
beyond  the  walls;  and  with  good  reason,  for  they  are  extremely  offensive,  m 
well  as  prejudicial  to  health.  But  there  is  no  reason  to  suppose  that  Simt^c « 
dweUing-home  was  near  bis  tannery,  and  it  may  have  occupied  the  identia 
site  now  assigned  to  it 

I  have  been  out  on  the  shore  again,  examining  a  native  manufactory  of  pcv 
tery,  and  was  delighted  to  find  the  whole  Biblical  apparatus  complete,  and  ^i 
full  operation.  There  was  the  potter  sitting  at  his  *'  firame,"  and  turning  t:^ 
"wheel"  with  his  foot  He  had  a  heap  of  the  prepared  day  near  Lir.* 
and,  a  pan  of  water  by  his  side.  Taking  a  lump  in  his  hand,  he  plsc»^ 
it  on  the  top  of  the  wheel  (which  revolves  horizontally),  and  amooche: 
it  into  a  low  cone,  like  the  upper  end  of  a  sugar-loaf ;  then  thrusting  \c* 
thumb  into  the  top  of  it,  he  opened  a  hole  down  through  the  centre,  sa- 
this  he  constantly  widened  by  pressing  the  edges  of  the  revolving  oone  betvtr- 
his  hands.  As  it  enlarged  and  became  thinner,  he  gave  it  whatever  shape  bt 
pleased  with  the  utmost  ease  and  expedition.  This,  I  suppose,  ia  the  exr: 
point  of  those  Biblical  comparisons  between  the  human  and  the  Divine  PoUtf 
**  0  house  of  Israel,  cannot  I  do  with  you  as  this  potter  ?  saith  the  LM 
Behold,  as  the  clay  is  in  the  potter's  hand,  so  are  ye  in  my  hand,  saith  tbf 
Lord."  ^  And  the  same  idea  is  found  in  many  other  passages.  When  Jeremi' 
was  watching  the  potter,  the  vessel  was  marred  in  his  hand,  and  **  so  he  nu^? 
it  again  another  vessel,  as  seemed  good  to  the  potter  to  make  it"  *  I  bid  t' 
wait  a  long  time  for  that,  but  it  happened  at  last  From  some  defiact  in  tM 
clay,  or  because  he  had  taken  too  little,  the  potter  suddenly  changed  his  mj^A 
crushed  his  growing  jar  instantly  into  a  shapeless  mass  of  mud,  and  begiiuuft; 
aiiewy  fashioned  it  into  a  totally  different  vessel    This  idea  Paul  h^  ei- 
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pnanded  ud  emplojed,  in  the  niutli  chapter  of  Ibe  Bomuu,  to  soften  wme  of  oi 
IboM  thingi  which  Peter  says  are  hard  to  be  uodentood :  "  Sh&U  the  thing   ' 


fumed  m;  to  hira  that  lonned  it.  Why  hut  than  made  me  thns  1  Hath  not 
the  potter  power  oter  the  da;,  of  the  same  lump  to  make  one  veecel  unto  honour, 
Mid  another  nnto  disbononr  1 "  Certainly  he  haa,  and  I  uw  him  do  it,  but 
1  did  not  lee  thereby  much  further  into  the  great  mystery  which  the  apostle 
wm»  illaitratiug.  That,  I  fear,  will  erer  remain  among  the  "  bard  things"  which 
the  unlearned  and  unstable  will  wrest  onto  their  own  destniclion. 

It  is  erident,  firom  numerous  exptessioni  in  the  Bible,  that  the  potter's  Scnrtun 
reswl  was  the  synonym  of  ntter  fragility;  and  to  say  that  the  wicked  should  *)'^->^-> 
be  brokra  to  pieces  as  a  potter's  Tease!,  was  to  threaten  the  moat  minons 
deatmctian.    la  this  day  of  glass  and  other  fragile  fabrics,  and  of  strong  stone 
pottery,  we  sboald  hardly  ha«e  adopted  this  language. 

Perhaps  not;  but  for  this  country  it  is  still  as  appropriate  and  forcible  as 
i-ver.  Arab  jaia  are  «o  thin  and  bail  that  they  are  Ulerally  "dashed  to  Annju 
dhirars"  by  the  slightest  stroke.  Water-jars  are  often  broken  by  merely 
putting  them  dawn  npon  the  floor,  and  nothing  is  more  common  than  for  the 
serrant  to  return  from  the  fountain  empty  handed,  having  had  all  his  jan 
sraashed  to  atoms  by  some  irregular  behaviour  of  his  donkey. 

To  what  doe*  Isaiah  refer  in  the  14th  verve  cf  the  30th  chapter,  where  he 
aajs, "  He  shall  break  it  as  the  breaking  of  the  potter's  vessel  that  is  broken  ui 
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pieces;  he  shall  not  spare :  so  that  there  sl^all  not  be  found  in  the  banting 
of  it  a  sherd  to  take  fire  from  the  hearth,  or  to  take  water  withal  oat  ot 
the  pit  7" 

Your  inqmry  refers,  I  suppose,  to  the  therd  to  take  Jirefram  the  AeoitA,  cir 
to  take  water  out  of  the  pit.  This  last  you  must  have  seen  many  ttmes  during 
our  rambles.  It  is  very  common  to  find  at  the  spring  or  ''pit**  pieoes  of 
broken  jars,  to  be  used  as  ladles  either  to  drink  from  or  fill  with ;  anU 
bits  of  fractured  jars  are  preserved  for  this  purpose.  But  the  destractioD 
mentioned  by  Isaiah  was  to  be  so  complete  that  there  would  not  be  a  piece  Idt 
hu:ge  enough  for  that  The  other  allusion  in  this  passage  you  may  not  haTe 
noticed,  but  I  have  a  hundred  times  and  more.  Take  your  stand  near  any  uf 
the  public  ovens  in  Sidon  (or  here  in  Jaffa,  I  presume,}  in  the  eveniiig,  uti 
you  will  see  the  children  of  the  poor  coming  with  '*  sherds  "  of  pottery  in  their 
hands,  into  which  the  baker  pours  a  small  quantity  of  hot  embers  and  a  few 
coals  with  which  to  warm  up  their  evening  meal  Isaiah's  vessela,  however, 
were  to  be  broken  into  such  small  bits  that  there  would  not  be  a  sherd  vt 
sufficient  size  to  carry  away  a  few  embers  from  the  hearth.  These  oomparisans 
are  exceedingly  expressive  where  the  actions  referred  to  are  of  oonatant  occur- 
rence, as  they  are  in  all  our  cities  to  this  present  day. 

The  only  building  about  Jaffa  that  has  the  slightest  daim  to  even  Saracenic 
beauty,  is  the  fountain  near  the  gate«  This  is  really  striking;  and  its  sur- 
rounding courts  furnish  admirable  specimens  of  Arab  countenances  and  cos- 
tumes for  the  pencil  of  the  artist  and  the  study  of  the  phrenologistw  I  raitiT 
pass  out  of  the  city  without  turning  aside  there  to  taste  its  cool  water,  astl 
amuse  myself  with  the  ever-shifting  scene. 

Did  you  not  also  notice  the  "  void  space  "  about  Jaffa's  only  gate,  and  tbe 
crowds  of  people  that  always  gather  there  in  the  afternoon  ?  I  have  seen  both 
the  governor  and  the  kady,  with  their  suites,  sitting  there,  decreeing  aod 
executing  judgment  precisely  as  such  things  are  spoken  of  in  the  Bible.  At 
tbe  city  is  surrounded  by  a  wall  and  ditch,  and  has  but  this  one  gate,  all  moft 
go  in  and  out  through  it,  and  hence  the  great  crowd  that  chokes  up  the  paassge; 
and  hence,  too,  it  happens  that  there  is  scarcely  an  allusion  in  the  BiUe  t» 
matters  transacted  in  "  the  gate,''  but  what  you  may  see  enacted  every  day 
about  this  one  of  Jaffa. 

April  13M.  I  am  quite  satisfied  with  Jaffa,  and  it  is  a  relief  to  get  beyoo  1 
this  sea  of  green  trees  into  open  plain.  How  many  hours'  ride  have  we  bfton 
us  to-day? 

That  depends  upon  the  rate  of  travel  It  is  about  three  hours  to  the  msin 
source  of  the  'Aujeh  at  £r  Ras,  nearly  the  same  distance  back  to  Lydd, 
and  three  quarters  of  an  hour  further  to  Bamleh,  where  we  are  to  find 
our  tent. 

This  is  truly  a  magnificent  plain,  much  larger  than  those  of  Tyre,  Acte,  oi 
even  Esdraelon. 

In  iU  whole  extent  it  certainly  is  the  largest  on  the  west  side  of  the  Jordaa 
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for  it  indades  the  entire  territory  of  the  Philistines.  Far  from  being  a  flat,  oraptkb 
dead  leTel,  it  is,  like  Esdradon,  agreeably  Taried  bj  long  swells,  growing  into  ^j^^' 
aandy  ridges,  and  even  rocky  tells  and  hUls,  which  afford  sightly  positions  for 
villages.  Of  these  there  are  more  than  in  other  plains,  more  populous  also, 
and  surroonded  often  by  olive  and  froit  orchards,  which  impart  an  air  of 
cheerfulness  not  seen  elsewhere  in  Palestine.  Yonder,  on  the  plain  to  the 
smith-east  of  ns,  is  a  beautiful  mirage.  This  optical  illusion  is  often  so  per-  mngt. 
fnct,  that  even  the  experienced  traveller  finds  it  difficult  to  believe  that  he  is 
i.ot  approaching  an  actual  lake  of  transparent  water.  Dr.  Wilson  tells  us  that 
the  name  for  mirage  in  Sanscrit  means  "the  thirst  of  the  antelope;"  and  no- 
thing could  be  more  poetical  I  once  gave  chase  to  a  flock  of  gazelles  on  the 
plain  of  Tireh,  south-east  of  Aleppo.  The  day  was  intensely  hot,  and  the 
antelopes  made  direct  towards  a  vast  mirage,  which  covered  the  whole  eastern 
horizon.  To  me  they  seemed  to  be  literally  leaping  through  the  water,  and  I 
could  see  their  figures  hdow  the  suifaoe,  and  reversed,  with  the  utmost  dis- 
tinctness. Ko  wonder  they  were  deceived,  for  even  their  puisuers  were  utterly 
confounded.  But  the  pnnuit  of  the  mirage  is  like  chasing  the  rainbow,  which 
retreats  as  you  advance,  and  can  never  be  overtaken.  The  Arab  name  is  serab, 
and  it  is  doubtless  to  this  deceitful  phenomenon  that  Isaiah  refers,^  where  the 
promise  is  that  this  eerah  shall  become  a  real  lake.  Our  translators  have 
missed  the  exact  meaning  of  this  most  emphatic  figure.  Serab  is  not "  parched 
ground,"  but  a  simmering,  tantalizing  phantom  of  a  lake.  Sale,  in  his  Koran, 
chapter  xxiv.,  translates  serab  by  vapour:  "  The  works  of  unbelievers  are  like 
the  tap&ur  serab  in  a  plain,  which  the  thirsty  thinketh  to  be  water,  until, 
when  he  oometh  thereto,  he  findeth  it  nothing."  Mohammed  meant  the 
mirage,  and  he  gave  the  proper  name  for  it 

The  peasants  of  Sharon  differ  strikingly  from  those  in  the  north.    All  these  Peamnt* 
around  us  appear  to  me  to  be  of  Egyptian  origin.    Do  you  suppose  that  there  of  sbaroa. 
is  sufficient  of  the  old  Philistine  blood  in  their  veins  to  account  for  their 
peculiar  physiognomy  7 

There  is  enough  of  the  Egypto-African  about  them  to  explain  all  peculiari-  Snppo^ed 
tiea  of  colour,  contour,  and  character.    I  hold  that  the  PhUistines  came  from  ^j^J'p,,"/)^ 
ttie  neighbouring  coast  of  Africa,  perhaps  from  Lower  Egypt,  though  Josephus  tiaea. 
seems  to  place  Caphtor,  their  ancient  home,  higher  up  the  valley  of  the  Nile. 
There  is  much  plausibility  in  the  theory  which  identifies  the  shepherd 
kingp,  who  conquered  Lower  Egypt  about  the  time  of  Abraham,  with  the 
Philistines.    They  may  have  been  a  great  roving  race  of  Bedawln  until  the 
time  of  that  conquest    By  remaining  masters  of  that  highly  enlightened 
people  for  so  many  generations,  they  acquired  much  of  their  civilization ;  and, 
when  finally  expelled,  they  came  north  into  Palestine,  drove  the  original  in- 
habitants from  the  coast  and  the  great  plain  of  Sharon,  and  there  built  their 
cities,  carried  on  agriculture  and  commerce,  and  became  a  powerful  confeder- 

'  Jaa.  zzxr.  7 
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ncj,  quite  able  to  protect  thenuelyes  from  their  neigfaboon.  This  aeeos  to 
me  best  to  agree  with  the  Yarioos  notices  of  them  foond  in  the  Bibles  in  the 
fragments  of  Manetho,  the  history  of  Josephns,  and  with  all  other  hints  which 
can  be  gathered  ap  from  ancient  authors,  the  traditions  of  natiom,  and  ths 
architectural  indications  derived  from  the  monuments  which  still  exisL  I  caiv* 
not  think  that  the  Philistines  emigrated  originally  from  Crete,  or  from  G^ipa- 
docia,  nor  even  from  Cyprus.  Such  theories  show  the  skill  and  learning  of  their 
inventors  more  than  they  illustrate  the  true  origin  of  nations.  Who  can  be- 
lieve that  these  islands  were  so  overstocked  with  inhabitants  at  that  vay  eart*: 
age  after  the  Deluge  as  to  require,  or  even  to  admit  such  an  emigration  7  Anl 
if  they  had  been  forcibly  expelled  from  either  t>f  those  countries,  would  there 
not  have  been  some  tradition  of  such  a  great  fact  in  their  national  history  f 

To  which  of  the  tribes  did  this  part  of  tiie  plain  belong  f 

The  border  over  against  Jaffa  was  assigned  to  Dan,  and  Ephraim  was  north 
of  it  The  'Aujeh  may  have  been  the  boundary  betwixt  them.  The  Jews  do 
not  seem  to  have  obtained  possession  of  this  neighbourhood,  at  least  not  ustU 
the  time  of  David.  There,  to  the  south  of  us,  on  the  road  from  Jafb  to  Lyd*i« 
is  Beit  Dujan,  "  the  house  of  Dagon,"  which  was  probably  held  by  the  PhiUp* 
tines,  and  named  from  their  famous  god. 

Within  the  last  fifteen  years  certain  persons  from  Beirilt  planted  aloi^  this 
fertile  valley  of  the  'Aujeh  large  mulberry  orchards  which  are  succeeding  well. 
and  the  cultivation  of  silk  is  extending  rapidly  to  many  other  parts  of  this  plaia 
The  attempt  was  made  to  introduce  this  valuable  crop  many  years  ago,  but fbrsome 
reason  or  other  failed.  The  fountains  here  at  the  Ras  rise  low  in  the  earth, 
and  the  engineers  of  Ibrahim  Pasha  decided  that  the  water  could  not  be  car 
ried  to  Jaffa  at  a  sufficient  elevation  to  irrigate  the  gardens;  and  the  project 
was  therefore  abandoned.  If  it  could  be  achieved,  such  a  canal  would  rdttve 
the  farmers  from  a  very  large  part  of  the  expense  of  cultivating  their  orchards, 
and  would  irrigate  them  much  more  thoroughly.  I  think  it  by  no  means  foUr 
ascertained  that  the  water  could  not  be  elevated  at  this  great  source,  as  it  i% 
at  Ras  el  'Ain,  near  Tyre,  and  at  other  places,  by  building  strong  datenii^ 
They  would,  of  course,  be  very  lazge  and  expensive;  but  then  the  supply  U 
water,  greater  than  even  that  near  Tyre,  would  be  invaluable,  and  convert  the 
whole  of  Sharon  into  a  paradise.  Let  us  ride  up  to  that  mosque,  and  take  a 
bird's-eye  view  of  the  country.  About  an  hour  to  the  north  is  Jiljulieh,  prr> 
bably  the  site  of  that  Gilgal  whose  king  is  called  "  king  of  the  nations"  in  JoshBa 
(xiL  23).  If  this  is  the  Gilgal  of  the  "  Onomasticon,"  there  seems  to  be  a  mistake 
of  iwuh  for  north  in  that  invaluable  work,  because  Gilgal  is  placed  six  BoaaB 
miles  north  of  Antipatris,  whereas  it  is  that  much  south  of  it  The  latter 
place,  now  called  Kefr  Saba,  is  seen  beyond  it  on  the  edge  of  the  pUuiL 

It  is  useless  to  endeavour  to  remember  these  non-historic  names  whicii  ov 
guide  is  rattling  off  at  such  a  rate,  so  we  wiU  turn  our  horses  southward,  aa<i 
pursue  the  regular  old  Roman  road  toward  Lydd.  It  was  along  this  route 
doubUess,  that  Paul  was  brought  by  the  soldiers  who  guarded  him  to  Gaesaie^ 
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Flere  we  have  the  Tillage  Renthieh  before  ns,  and,  as  Dr.  Robinson  remarks,  ohaptsb 
it  is  sufficiently  like  Arimatbea  to  be  assumed  as  the  site  of  that  place;  and,  xxxir. 
rrotn  what  Jerome  says,  it  seems  to  me  quite  probable  that  this  was  really  the  Reotiiieh 
sity  of  that  "honourable  counsellor,  which  also  waited  for  the  kingdom  of  -Arinm- 
oJd/*  who  "  went  in  boldly  unto  Pilate,  and  craved  the  body  of  Jesus."^  ^'•^ 

Tfae  map  of  Dr.  Robinson  has  some  mistakes  in  this  region  which  deserve 
bo  be  oonected.*  The  sitaation  of  Lydd  is  correctly  laid  down  with  respect 
to  JaflGa  and  Ramleh,  but  Kubab  is  where  Beit  Dujan  should  be,  and  Safuri- 
jreh  is  too  near  Lydd.  Kubab  is  between  Ramleh  and  Latron;  Amwas  (Em- 
msos,  Nicopclis)  is  half  an  hour  north,  not  south  of  Latron.  On  the  north  of 
Beit  Dujan  is  a  village  called  Tala;  and  south  of  Safuriyeh,  a  little  off  the 
road  to  Ramleh,  is  Sarafend,  the  third  of  the  name  between  this  and  Sidon. 
We  mie  now  approaching  the  orchards  of  Lydd,  that  village  where  Peter  was  Orcfaardfl 
N-ben  summoned  to  Jaffa  on  account  of  the  death  of  Dorcas.  Its  greatest  of  Lydd. 
(celebrity,  however,  is  derived  from  St  Qeorge,  who  is  said  to  have  been  both  Chareh  of 
horn  and  buried  there.  Dr.  Robinson  has  given  an  excellent  description  of  ^^^~'k< 
tbe  ^orch  as  its  ruins  now  are,  and  a  rapid  sketch  of  the  long  and  somewhat 
eventful  history  of  the  city.  No  one  will  examine  the  remains  of  the  church 
witbout  being  impressed  with  a  certain  air  of  grandeur  which  it  wears.  The 
arcb  of  the  south  aisle  is  particularly  fine  and  striking.  The  edifice  is  at  the 
BOttth-west  comer  of  the  village,  and  it  seems  always  to  have  been  outside  the 
ancient  city,  or  on  its  wall.  It  was  a  little  more  than  seventy  feet  wide,  and 
one  hondred  long',  though  it  is  impossible  to  get  the  exact  length  on  account 
^f  a  mosque  which  is  built  on  the  comer  of  it.  The  material  is  a  pale  yellow 
rocky  cot  from  qiurries  on  the  road  to  Jerusalem.  It  takes  a  good  polish, 
%od.  is  Texy  hard  and  durable. 

Laydd  is  a  flourishing  village  of  some  two  thousand  inhabitants,  embosomed 
in  noble  orchards  of  olive,  fig,  pomegranate,  mulberry,  sycamore,  and  other 
^reea,  and  surrounded  every  way  by  a  very  fertile  neighbourhood.  The  inha- 
t>itaDta  are  evidently  iodnstrious  and  thriving,  and  the  whole  country  between 
IfiiB  AO<i  Ramleh  is  fast  being  filled  up  with  their  flourishing  orchards.  Rarely  Pro- 
^j^ve  I  beheld  a  rural  scene  more  delightful  than  this  presented  in  early  bar-  '^^^• 
remty  when  I  rode  from  Ramleh  hither  through  the  fields  on  the  east  of  the 
x>inxDon  path.  A  thousand  reapers,  gleaners,  and  carriers  were  abroad  and 
^uBy  when  the  morning  sun  shot  his  firat  rays  down  through  the  olive-trees 
spon  the  animated  groups.  The  wheat  and  barley  grew  among  the  olive-trees, 
ivbsch  half  hid,  half  revenled  the  merry  harvesters — ^men,  women,  and  children 

. tbe  first  reaping,  the  second  gleaning  and  guiding  the  loaded  camels,  and 

tbe  children  at  play,  or  watching  the  flocks  and  herds,  which  were  allowed  to 
fallow  the  pUtmeri.  But  no  description  can  reproduce  such  a  tableau.  It 
pxioiai  be  seen,  heard,  and  enjoyed  to  be  appreciated. 


*  MATk  XT.  43L 

•  [Some  of  theM  lure  boea  corraeted  ia  tbe  eeowd  odiUoo  of  Roblneoa.— £u.J 
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Lydd,  like  most  other  towns  in  this  ooontvyy  has  seen  bettor  da.jB,  and  Hal 
too,  in  times  not  veiy  remote.  There  an  remains  of  large  and  weU-cooitnicte^i 
buildings  mingled  with  the  modem  hats,  and  seversl  extensive  soap  fatUxim 
are  now  also  deserted  and  fidling  to  decaj.  These  times  of  recent  prosperitv 
were  probably  when  Jaffa  was  abandoned  on  aoooont  of  the  pirates;  for  m 
those  dajB  the  trade  of  Syria  and  Palestine  was  carried  on  over  land.  larce 
caravans  came  from  Aleppo  through  the  B WIUi,  and  down  Wadj  et  Teim  t^ 
Khan  Minieh;  from  Bagdad  and  Damascus  across  the  Jaulan,  by  Jisr  Beiuit 
Yaoobe,  to  the  same  place;  and  from  the  Hauran  by  Beisaa  and  Zer'ifl.  AU 
these  lines,  meeting  near  Lejjon,  passed  down  by  Antipatris  to  this  ^aoeyS&i 
thence,  by  Bamleh  and  Qaza,  to  £Sgypi  That  was  the  time  when  the  loei 
lines  of  khans,  earoMifumiif,  and  casties  were  needed  and  maintaioei 
But  no  sooner  did  the  sea,  freed  from  pirates,  offer  a  chei^Mr  conreysztee, 
than  this  entire  system  was  abandoned.  Commerce  sought  the  nenrest  pom 
along  the  coast,  and  was  thence  shipped  to  its  destination.  Henoe  aU  these 
khans  have  gone  to  ruin,  and  those  great  highways  are  deserted.  Many  othn 
towns  besides  Lydd  and  Bamleh  have  lost  by  this  change  of  roatei,  and  Ute 
cities  on  the  coast  have  gained  in  equal  if  not  greater  proportion. 

Let  us  ride  through  the  village,  to  get  a  better  idea  of  a  place  whidi  has 
figured  BO  largely  in  Jewish,  Macedonian,  Roman,  Saracenic,  Frank,  Arab,  slu 
Turkish  dynasties.  From  the  earliest  ages  of  the  Ohurdi  to  the  present  boo; 
it  has  been  frequented  by  pilgrims,  and  during  the  Gmsades  it  was  speeui^' 
honoured  on  account  of  St  Geoige. 

This  little  circuit  hss  afforded  me  a  beautiful  illustration  of  Scripture.  Tv 
women  are  sitting  before  the  door  of  their  bouse,  upon  a  large  pieoe  of  £ac%-  j 
doth,  grinding  on  a  hand-milL  I  heard  the  ring  of  this  apparatus  some  tzzoe 
before  I  saw  it,  and  I  now  understand  what  is  meant  by  the  preacher  when  h« 
says,  "The  sound  of  the  grinding  is  low,  because  the  grinders  are  fcfw/* 
Jeremiah  also  saddens  his  picture  of  Israel's  desolation  by  Nebuchadnezzar,  br 
adding  that  the  sound  of  the  mill-stones  should  cease.*  And  upon  Babyloc. 
whose  king  thus  stilled  the  voice  of  the  grinding  in  Jerusalem,  John,  wi^ 
apocalyptic  thunders,  denounces  the  like  desolation :  "  The  sound  of  a  mu- 
stone  shaU  be  heard  no  more  at  all  in  thee."' 

From  this  on  southward  through  Philistia  there  are  no  mill-streams,  and  v? 
shall  not  cease  to  hear  the  hum  of  the  hand-mill  at  every  village  and  Arab  cac; 
rooming  and  evening,  and  often  deep  into  the  night  I  like  it^  and  g^/ 1 
sleep  on  it  as  a  child  to  its  mother's  lullaby.  It  is  suggestive  of  hot  bcesd  a&L 
a  warm  welcome  when  hungry  and  weaiy.  Tou  observe  that  two  womcfi  sit  ^ 
the  mill  facing  each  other ;  both  have  hold  of  the  handle  by  which  the  upper ;" 
turned  round  on  the  "  nether"  mill-stone.  The  one  whose  right  hand  is  ^s- 1 
engaged  throws  in  the  grain  as  occasion  requires  through  the  hole  in  the  npp^? 
stone,  which  is  called  the  rekkab  (rider)  in  Arabic,  as  it  waa  long  ago  a 


*  Kcelea  zlL  4. 


'  Jer.  zxT.  IOl 


•  Bcv.  xviUL  tL 


VOUKK  OBIRDINQ  Alt  A  UILL. 


Hebrew.     It  ia  not  correct  to  nj  tbtt  one  pnshea  it  h^  roniid,  and  then  tho  ci 
other wiies  the  budle.    ThiaiTon]dbeiloirwoTk,u)dwotildgiTeftipumi>dic  ' 


motion  to  the  itone.  Both  retain  theii  bold,  and  poll  to,  or  pmhfrom,  u 
loen  do  with  tbe  whip  or  croas-cat  uw.  The  proTerb  of  out  Savionr*  ia  tnie 
to  life,  for  women  on);  grind.  I  cannot  recall  an  inatance  in  which  men  were 
*t  the  mill.  It  ia  tedions,  fatiguing  work,  tni  ilaves,  or  lowest  Kmnta,  ve  ai 
net  ftt  it'  From  the  king  to  the  maid-eerraut  behind  tbe  mill,  therefore,  * 
ecabrkced  all,  from  the  Ter;  highest  to  the  Tory  lowest  iohabitanta  of  EgTpt^ 
Tbia  gtinding  at  the  mill  was  often  imposed  npon  captiiea  taken  in  war. 
Thui  Somioii  waa  abnaed  bjr  the  Fhilistinet,*  and,  with  Hilton  for  hia  poet, 
bitterly  Unente  hii  cruel  lot : — 
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P4RT        What  11  the  foondstioii  for  the  oompftrisony  "Hard  as  the  nether  mOl' 

^'^     stone  V*^    Is  the  lower  harder  than  the  npper  ? 

*'Netiier  **     ^^^  alwajB.   They  are  often  both  of  the  same  porous  laTa,  brongfat  fron  tl» 

nuuatoot.  Hauran;  but  I  have  seen  the  nether  made  of  a  compact  sandstone,  and  qait^ 

thick,  while  the  upper  was  of  this  lava, — ^probably  becaase,  from  its  Ijghtnfa,  it 

is  the  more  easily  driven  round  with  the  hand. 

What  tree  is  this  mingled  with  the  olive  and  the  almond,  and  loaded  with  a 
pale  green  berry  ? 
nAmaaens  That  is  the  tiU  sAamy— the  Damascus  mulbeny.  It  is  grown  fcK*  its  frnlt 
mulberry.  ^^^  f^^  ^^  silk-worm.  Pass  this  way  in  the  middle  of  May,  and  yoa  will  find 
these  trees  bending  under  a  load  of  berries  so  exactly  resembling  oar  largest 
blackberries  in  America  that  you  cannot  distinguish  them  from  each  oUi«r. 
There  are  more  of  these  Damascus  mnlbeny-trees  here  than  all  I  have  i/tci 
elsewhere  in  my  life,  and  they  yield  their  glossy  black  fruit  more  abusdantly 
than  in  other  places.  It  has  a  sharper  acid  than  that  of  the  ripe  Uad^bern. 
and  when  eaten  in  large  quantities  is  nnheaJtby.  It  is  one  of  those  fruits,  dc* 
found  all  over  Palestine,  which  are  not  mentioned  in  the  Bible;  and  the  saire 
remark  apph'es  to  the  prickly  pear,  which  flourishes  in  such  impenettal*^ 
thickets  around  these  villages. 

Let  us  incline  a  little  to  the  right,  pass  round  to  the  west  of  Bamlefa,  a£.' 
examine  that  tower  which  overlooks  the  whole  country.    Here  we  cros  the 
road  from  Jaffa,  and  you  observe  this  large  open  cistern  in  ruins  to  the  soat'- 
of  it    There  are  many  vaulted  cisterns  between  this  and  the  tower,  and  olbij 
indications  that  this  vicinity  was  once  either  the  seat  of  Ramleh  itself^  or  • ' 
some  more  ancient  town.    These  cisterns  may  be  almost  of  any  age,  and  a  et 
at  this  place  would  have  them,  of  course.   In  Mohammedan  times  ire  can  &. 
an  adequate  cause  for  them  in  the  fact  that  there  were  here  large  ihaau  f  r 
the  accommodation  of  the  trading  caravans  which  passed  this  way  ini 
Egypt. 
Ramleh.        This  noble  tower  is  generally  believed  to  be  a  minaret,  but  the  style  of  arcb 
tecture  differs  from  that  of  any  minaret  known  to  have  been  erected  by  U-« 
Moslems,  at  least  so  far  as  I  have  seen.    There  are  a  few  minarets  in  sook'  «' 
the  cities  of  Syria  which  resemble  this,  but  they  are  in  every  case  aUacfaed  : 
mosques  which  were  originally  Christian  churches.    In  my  opinion  this  to*-' 
is  one  of  them,  and  was  the  campanile  of  a  magnificent  chnrch.    Of  its  age . 
know  nothing.    That  there  is  an  Arabic  inscription  over  the  entrance  to  U' 
interior  stairway,  bearing  date  A.H.  710,  A.D.  1310,  establishes  only  the  £kc 
that  this  record  was  placed  there  at  that  date,  for  Mohammedan  mleis  c^  • 
insert  slabs  with  pompous  inscriptions  over  entrances  to  buildings  which  t^.  j 
did  not  erect.    There  are  scores  of  such  vaunting  records  on  castles,  tem(tinw  : 
and  churches  which  are  much  older  than  the  era  of  Mohammed.    The  nau.t  i 
of  those  ancient  buildings  renders  this  matter  quite  easy,  and  the  aichite^*  \ 

« Job  xli.  ?i. 
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of  thia  ooiiiiti7  are  so  skilled  in  these  inseitioiiB  that  the  forgeiy  cannot  readily  oh  a  prica 
be  detected.    I  am  inclined,  therefore,  to  ascribe  an  early  date  to  the  cisterns  ^cxxiv. 
found  an  through  the  olive  orchards  hereahout,  and  the  same  to  the  tower  Renuins 
itself.   That  the  Moslems  did  destroy  Christian  churches  at  Ramleh  is  certain,  or 
and  in  doing  this  it  would  be  quite  natural  to  leave  the  tower  standing,  to  ^*^^'*^ 
xerve  as  a  minaret  to  mosqnes,  which,  after  tiieir  nsnal  custom  they  erected 
at  or  near  the  same  site.    These  mosques,  being  less  substantial,  subsequently 
fell  into  decay,  or  were  thrown  down  by  earthquakes  or  by  the  Crusaders. 
The  confused  tradition  of  such  events,  mingled  up  with  fables  of  various  ages, 
have,  therefore,  as  I  suppose,  a  foundation  in  fact    Br.  Robinson  has  a  long 
and  learned  epitome  of  these  historical  and  trailitionaiy  notices,  and,  though 
we  may  not  always  fully  sympathize  with  him  in  his  depreciation  of  ecclesias- 
tical tradition^  nor  feel  anxious  to  strip  all  these  cherished  sites  of  their  sacred 
Associations,  yet  we  can  never  fail  to  be  instructed  by  his  learned  researches. 

These  vaults  beneath  the  area  enclosed  by  the  ancient  buildings  are  in  them-  Ancii-ni 
selves,  and  apart  from  all  historical  questions,  veiy  remarkable.  The  one  ^"^""^ 
under  the  south  side  is  about  one  hundred  and  fifty  feet  long,  forty  wide,  and 
twenty-five  deep.  The  roof  is  sustained  in  the  centre  by  a  row  of  nine  square 
solumns.  The  cistern  on  the  west  end  is  nearly  seventy-five  feet  square  and 
twenty  deep,  and  the  roof  is  supported  by  a  doubU  row  of  cclnmns.  The  third 
iS  parallel  to  theySrsf,  which  it  also  resembles  in  its  details.  Besides  these, 
there  are  smaller  vaults  and  cisterns,  so  perfect,  even  yet,  as  to  hold  water. 
The  great  vaults,  well  plastered  with  hard  stucco,  are  dry,  lighted  ftom  above, 
lod  may  have  been  used  as  stor&-houses  for  the  caravans ;  but  if  so,  the  case 
8  unique,  for  there  is  no  other  example  of  the  kind  in  Syria^  and  no  reason 
mn  be  assigned  why  resort  should  have  been  had  to  such  expensive  subter- 
Aneous  magazines  in  Ramleh  alone.  In  all  other  khans  the  magazines  were 
»uiit  round  the  hollow  square  enclosed  by  the  exterior  walls,  nor  can  I  believe 
hat  the  Moslems  constructed  these  vast  vaults  for  that  purpose.  Probably 
bey  were  connected  with  the  more  ancient  cathedral  or  convent,  or  both 
Liiited,  of  which  they  and  the  tower  are  the  only  remaining  monuments.  But 
nough  of  this  antiquarian  discussion.  Here  lies  a  heavy  marble  sUb,  or, 
atber,  square  column,  written  over  from  end  to  end  with  an  Arabic  inscription 
bicb  refers  to  the  erection  of  mosques  on  this  spot  subsequent  to  the  times 
r  the  Crusades. 

I>et  08  now  enter  and  ascend  this  eampofUU  by  its  winding  stairs  of  one  c«ro|M»- 
andred  and  twenty-six  steps.  The  entire  height  cannot  be  much  less  than  "^ 
ne  hundred  feet  Twenty-three  years  ago,  after  this  tower  had  been  rudely 
nakeo  by  an  earthquake,  which  cracked  nearly  all  the  houses  in  Ramleh,  and 
irew  down  many,  I  ascended  to  see  if  it  had  been  injured  ;  but  it  stood  pre- 
#ely  as  before,  not  a  rent  or  crack  from  bottom  to  top,  and  thus  it  has  stood 
hundred  earthquakes  uninjured.  It  is  twenty-five  feet  square  at  the  base, 
id  diminishes  by  graoeftil  offsets,  dividing  it  into  different  storeys,  with  various- 
i^ped  windows  and  architectural  embellishments.    The  summit  has  been 
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r  A  RT     aooommodatod  with  a  round  tower  and  balcony,  to  fit  it  for  the  mnexdii  of  t'^ 
'"■      mosqae;  but  thia  ii  obvioaaly  an  anomalous  addition  to  the  original  ttnctam 
and  most  of  it  has  been  shaken  down  by  those  earthquakes  whidi  hsw  bii 
no  effect  on  the  body  of  the  tower. 

At  the  time  I  speak  of,  the  whole  of  this  country  was  in  xevoft  ^imst 
Ibrahim  Pasha  and  Mobammed  Aly  of  Egypt  I  was  shut  up  in  Ramleh  U 
many  inzious  days,  and  often  came  to  this  lofty  look-out  to  watch  the  iiioi«> 
ments  of  the  opposing  forces  with  a  heavy  heart,  for  my  Csmfly  was  in  Jerasalr. 
— the  only  Franks  there,  with  one  exception — and  the  city  was  in  Ihe  hiS" 
of  the  rebels.  After  returning  from  one  of  these  sad  and  solitary  watcfain^  I 
vi^v  from  wrote  in  my  journal  ss  follows :  '*  The  view  from  the  top  of  the  tower  is  mti- 
*^  pressibly  grand.    The  whole  plain  of  Sharon,  from  the  mountains  of  Jou?^ 

and  Samaria  to  the  sea,  and  from  the  foot  of  Oarmel  to  the  sandy  deseit?  ^ 
Philistia,  lies  spread  out  like  an  illuminated  map.  Beautiful  aa  vast,  ^ ' 
diversified  ss  beautiful,  the  eye  is  fascinated,  the  imagination  enchiok'-; 
especially  when  the  last  rays  of  the  setting  sun  light  up  the  white  vite^ 
which  sit  or  hang  upqn  the  many-shaped  dedivitieB  of  the  mountains.  Tbcii 
the  lengthening  shadows  retreat  over  the  plain  and  ascend  the  hill  ^i 
while  all  below  fades  out  of  view  under  the  misty  and  mellow  haze  of  snmiii«?  i 
twilight  The  weaiy  reapers  return  from  their  toil,  the  flocks  oome  fntkki 
to  their  folds,  and  the  solemn  hush  of  Nature  shutting  up  her  manifold  wxii 
and  retiring  to  rest,  all  conspire  to  soothe  the  troubled  heart  into  sympatht'.i 
repose.  At  such  an  hour  I  saw  it  once  and  again,  and  often  lingered  until  t  i 
stars  looked  out  from  the  deep  sky,  and  the  breezes  of  evening  shed  soft  (irri 
on  the  feverish  land.  What  a  paradise  was  here  when  Solomon  reigi»i  J 
Jerusalem,  and  sang  of  the  'rose  of  Sharon !'  Better  stiU  will  it  be  i:  i 
He  that  is  greater  than  Solomon  shall  sit  on  the  throne  of  David  his  £ithi 
for  '  in  his  days  shall  the  righteous  flourish,  and  abundance  of  peace  so  k-u  i 
the  moon  endureth.  The  mountains  shall  bring  peace  to  the  people,  and  ^^ 
]ittle  hills  by  righteousness.*  ^ 

*'  •  Fly  iwlfler  roand.  ye  wheels  of  time, 
And  bring  the  promised  dfty.'  ** 

Lovely  Sharon,  good-night !  our  tent  awaits  us  at  the  Birkeh  on  the  eskt-i 
side  of  the  villsge. 
Ij  iiimitth  Is  there  reason  to  believe  that  Ramleh  is  the  Arimathea  of  Joseph  7 
Ariniit.  g^j^^  understand  Jerome  to  mean  this  place  when  he  speaks  of  Arimst'i 
as  being  near  to  Diospolis— that  is  Lydd;  but  he  may  have  had  in  o-'i 
Benthieh,  on  the  north  of  Lydd.  The  tradition  which  connects  Joaeph  «  I 
this  place,  however,  is  quite  ancient,  confused,  and  doubtful,  though  it  toMyA 
Dr.  Bobinson  discusses  the  question  with  his  usual  learning ;  and  wHb  H 
usual  distrust  of  tradition  he  settles  it  against  Ramleh.    There  is  too  .  *i 
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reiemblanoe  between  the  names  of  Bamleh— «am2— and  Arimathea,  derived  ohaptvi 
from  a  root  which  means  hiffk^  and  is  applied  to  towns  on  elevated  sites,  to  *'^^' 
>uild  anything  upon  the  mere  name ;  but  those  who  have  faith  in  ecclesiastical 
jadition  will  scarcely  give  up  Ramleh  on  this  aoconnt  The  assertion  of  Abu 
i\  Fida,  that  Ramleh  as  it  now  is  was  built  after  Mohammed,  scarcely  touches 
»he  question,  for  the  Mohammedans  rarely  built  entirely  de  novo,  and  I  am 
juite  sure  they  did  not  here.  The  old  city  miffkt  have  been  called  Ramathaim ; 
md  the  form  of  the  word,  not  being  according  to  Arab  taste  and  idiom,  was 
changed  to  Ramleh  for  tbeir  new  town.  I  am  unable  to  decide  the  question, 
•ecause  I  cannot  be  certain  that  both  Eusebius  and  Jerome  do  not  speak  of 
Ills  as  the  Arimathea  of  Joseph.  They  must  have  had  better  opportunities 
or  correct  information  than  we  can  procure,  and  if  they  locate  it  here  I  shall 
lot  dispute  their  decision. 

Ramleh  is  a  larger  town  than  Lydd,  and  has  now  about  three  thousand  five  itB  an, 
mndred  inhabitants,  a  greater  proportion  of  whom  are  Christians  than  in  any 
tther  place  on  this  plain.  There  are  many  good  houses,  several  churches  and 
'onvents  for  pilgrims,  and  some  large  well-built  soap  factories.  An  immense 
>ld  church,  once  dedicated  to  St.  John,  is  now  the  chief  mosque  of  the  place. 
it  always  fills  me  with  indignation  to  see  these  ancient  edifices  thus  perverted, 
ind  I  believe  it  would  be  an  act  of  real  justice  if  the  Christian  nations  would 
■onipel  the  restitution  of  this,  and  all  others  like  it,  to  the  native  Christians. 
Vtost  of  the  European  nations  have  consular  agents  here,  and  there  is  more 
realth  and  a  greater  approximation  to  the  style  and  manners  of  a  city  than 
n  other  towns  of  the  same  size  in  Palestine.  This  is  doubtless  owing  to  coo- 
tant  intercourse  with  pilgrims  and  European  travellers. 


CHAPTER  XXXV. 
BAHLXH    TO    A8KD0D. 


S^p  ixiAimfiictDre. 
Nfbjr  DanjraL 
belt  Ur  (Beth-horon). 
HiblkM]  slUs. 
Knryet  el  *Alnnb. 
Modin— Latroo. 


Wady  Sfirar. 

6ua— Etbioplu  eunuch. 

Theelit)cca 

Yebna^Threshlnff. 

UsdAd— ABbdod. 

Fog- "cloudy  dew." 


April  UOl 

I  iLAKBLS  through  the  streets  this  mombg  has  not  increased  my  respect  for 
iamleh.  I  got  bewildered  among  narrow  crooked  lanes  which  lead  nowhere 
3  particular ;  and  with  dogs,  hairless  and  scabby,  had  a  regular  battle,  until 

one-eyed  man  kindly  drove  them  away,  and  guided  me  out  of  the  perplexing 
ibyrinth.    Are  these  large  mounds  of  grey  rubbish  the  ashes  of  soap  factories  ?  ^^„|^ 

They  are,  and  they  speak  of  an  extensive  business  continued  through  many  tork^ 
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oentoriei.  Toa  will  see  nmilar  heaps  at  Qaza,  JenxBakm,  and  many  otha 
places,  bat  by  far  the  laiig^  are  at  Edlip ;  and  there,  too,  aze  the  nest 
exteDSiTe  oliye  orchards  in  the  oountiy.  I  oannot  aonmnt  for  these  'tmae» 
hills  of  ashes,  except  on  the  supposition  that  the  iiUy  (alkali)  used  in  ^ 
mauufSuture  of  soap  has  been  Teiy  impure,  leaving  a  lai^  residmim  to  be  art 
out  upon  these  heaps. 

From  whence  is  this  kUly,  and  by  what  process  is  it  manufactiired  I 

In  Syria  it  is  obtained  mostly  from  the  Arabs  of  the  frontier  deserts,  vfas? 
it  is  made  by  burning  the  gUutwori  and  other  saliferous  plants  that  grov  .^ 
those  arid  plains.  The  huly  resembles  in  appearance  cakes  of  cosek  sah,  ta^ 
it  is  generally  adulterated  with  sand,  earth,  and  ashes,  which  mske  the 
residuum  yeiy  laige,  and  from  it  these  vast  tdU  of  rubbish  grsdnally  soramnto 
around  the  places  where  soap  is  manufactured.  The  growth  of  these  iBGaad& 
however,  is  so  slow,  that  it  must  have  taken  hundreds,  if  not  thoossods  i 
years  for  those  at  Edlip  to  reach  their  present  enormous  size.  The  ndnoi 
alksli  called  natron,  found  in  £^ypt,  and  employed  from  remotest  antiquity  f  r 
various  purposes  besides  making  soap,  as  we  learn  from  Herodotus  and  <^ 
old  authors,  is  not  used  in  this  country. 

Both  kinds  of  alkali  are  mentioned,  I  suppose,  in  the  Bible.  Jeremiafa  sn 
of  the  degenerate  Jews  of  his  day,  "  Though  thou  wash  thee  wiUi  lutrr,  ^i 
take  thee  much  soap,  yet  thine  iniquity  is  marked  before  me,  saith  the  L^- 
God.*'^  This  boritk,  here  translated  soap,  was  doubtless  some  des&ac 
preparation  of  vegetable  alkali,  and  the  nitre  was  the  mineral  natrw  ' 
Egypt  Malachi  also  speaks  of  "fullers'  soap,** ^  where  the  same  word  hon;- 
is  used.  Solomon  was  acquainted  with  the  natron  of  Bgypt,  and  also  vr: 
the  fact  that  it  effervesced  violently  when  brought  into  contact  with  vioegv 
and  he  says  that  this  is  like  singing  songis  to  a  heavy  heart;'— that »»^ 
throws  the  heavy  heart  into  a  sour,  angry  fermentation,  as  when  natrsn  i 
cast  into  a  pot  of  vinegar. 

In  one  respect,  at  least,  these  ashes  are  very  mischievous.  They  not  otT 
add  to  the  heat  of  summer,  which  renders  Ramleh  almost  uninhabitable,  ^' 
on  the  occurrence  of  the  slightest  wind  the  air  is  filled  with  a  fine  poss^^ 
dust,  which  is  very  injurious  to  the  eyes.  I  once  walked  the  streets  coontiai: 
all  that  were  either  blind  or  had  defective  eyes,  and  they  amounted  to  about  »- 
half  of  the  male  population.  The  women  I  could  not  count,  for  they  aie  cir 
rigidly  veiled  in  Ramleh  than  in  any  other  town  in  the  country.  I  never  a* 
the  faces  of  those  in  whose  house  I  resided  for  a  month.  Whenever  I  ^ 
occasion  to  go  out  or  come  in,  a  servant,  or  one  of  the  sons,  always  preoee 
me,  calling  out, "  JSt  tartdi  !  et  tarlUk  !^the  vfay  !  the  way  /  "  when  the  w*^ 
fled  and  concealed  themselves,  in  their  own  apartments.  But  we  most  ks'< 
Ramleh,  and  I  fear  we  shall  encounter  a  sirocco  to-day,  for  there  are  prefijs- 
tory  puffs  of  hot  air  which  rarely  deceive. 
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The  muloteen  will  go  directly  to  Ashdod,  while  we  make  ft  detour,  to  gain  craftzii 
a  better  knowledge  of  the  plain,  and  aho  to  yisit  Jamnia,  which  lies  to  the   ^^^^- 
west  of  the  regular  road  from  Ramleh.    We  will  ride  through  these  olive  rows  to 
ordiaidB  to  an  elevated  point  in  the  ridge,  which  commands  a  prospect  of  great  Aaiidod. 
rural  beaaty  and  rich  historic  interest    On  the  east  yon  can  trace  the  road 
from  Lydd  to  Jerusalem,  hi  np  the  monntain  toward  Beth-horon ;  and  to  the 
south-east  the  path  that  goes  by  Emmaus  quite  to  Latron,  at  the  entrance 
into  Wady  'Aly.    As  we  do  not  take  either  of  these  roads  to  the  Holy  Oity, 
this  is  the  spot  from  which  to  point  out  to  you  what  there  is  to  be  seen  along 
them.    I  have  been  over  them  so  often  that  every  salient  rock  and  stunted 
bnsh  is  perfectly  familiar  to  me.     From  Lydd  the  path  leads  down  into  a 
wady,  which  it  partly  follows  for  three  miles,  to  a  place  called  Jimzii,— no  doubt  jknzft. 
the  Gimzo  reconquered  by  the  PhilistineB,  with  other  cities  in  the  low  country, 
in  the  days  of  Ahaz.^    Neby  Danyal— Prophet  Daniel— is  some  two  miles  in  Nebr 
this  direction ;  and  on  the  north  of  Jimzii  is  a  large  tell  covered  with  rublnsh,  ^>^y^ 
and  now  named  Daheriyeh  or  Duhetry.    The  road  keeps  np  a  valley  north  of 
Jimzft,  which  I  heard  called  Wady  Zicheriyeh— Zechaiiah  ;   and  in  it  *are 
some  remarkable  caverns  and  old  foundations,  marking  an  ancient  site, 
which  also  bears  the  name  of  this  prophet    The  extensive  quarries  along  this 
wady  were  probably  made  by  the  builders  of  Lydd  and  Ramleh.    Bufiliya  lies 
over  the  ridge  to  the  south,  in  a  wady  called  Suleiman,  along  which  there  is  a 
road  leading  to  Jtb.    Above  Zicheriyeh  is  Shilta,  a  ruin  on  the  left ;  and  east 
of  it  another  called  Kttrak^r.    Half  an  hour  further  is  an  extensive  site  called 
Keferr&t,— possibly  the  Chephirah  of  the  Gid6onites  who  deceived  Joshua.' 
There  is  a  willy  there  called  KhtLriyeh.    Siiffah  is  a  village  one  mile  south-east 
of  Keferrdt^  and  in  about  an  hour  more  Beit  Ur  et  Tahta,  a  site  manifestly  Bett  ur 
ancient,  and  admitted  on  all  hands  to  be  the  lower  Beth-horon,  so  often  ^^^' 
mentioned  in  the  Bible.    I  have  always  found  the  Moslems  there  particularly 
austere  and  uncivil    It  is  just  an  hour  from  this  to  the  upper  Beit  Ur— heavy 
climbing  over  an  extremely  rough  road.  This  place  we  shall  visit  from  Jerusalem, 
and  may  now  return  by  a  track  leading  south-west  into  a  broad  wady  called 
Merj  Ibn  Omeir,  on  the  south  side  of  which  is  situated  Yalo,  the  modern 
representative  of  that  Ajalon  over  which  Joshua  commanded  the  mocm  to 
stand  still  on  that  memorable  day  when  his  victorious  army  pursued  the 
routed  host  of  the  five  kings.    They  evidently  fled  from  Oibeon  down  by  the 
upper  Beth-horon  to  the  lower,  and  then  southward  into  this  Merj  Ibn  Omeir. 
Ail  these  places  are  still  found,  and  in  exact  agreement  with  the  account  of 
ihat  great  victory  recorded  in  the  10th  chapter  oi  Joshua.    The  water  from 
this  Meij,  when  iifiowi  at  aU,  runs  down  a  narrow  diannel,  passes  off  to  the 
north-west  along  Wady  Atallah,  east  of  Lydd,  and  thence  across  the  great 
plain  to  the  'Anjeh.    Wady  *Aly  bends  round  Latron,  and  then  northward 
below  Kebab  to  the  same  valley  east  of  Lydd,  and  not  wuth-teut  toward 
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PART     Bfaon,  as  in  motfc  mapt  of  Hub  regiony  in'whichy  also,  Amwas  is  pluoed  miuk 

^      of  Latroii|  iHiereas  its  troe  position  is  north. 

Bibiicfti        What  s  nest  of  BiUical  sites  are  in  Yiew !  bat  that  which  interesis  me  laoi; 

^t««        is  Amwas.    Do  you  suppose  it  is  the  site  of  the  Kmmans  toward  whidi  tbe 

^."'r.!tr»  two  disciples  were  poisuing  their  sad  walk  when  the  risen  SaTioor  joM 

theakf  and  in  which  he  was  made  known  to  them  bj  the  breaking  <rf^ fanad) 

So  thought  Sosebiai  and  Jerome,  bat  there  are  almost  insarmoontibie 
objections  sgainst  it  Lake  says  it  was  tKreaeore  furlongs  from  Jemaaleai,^ 
and  this  site  is  twice  that  distaooe  as  the  crow  flies.  Besides,  if  ve  were  A 
liberty  to  correct  the  text»  as  has  been  suggested,  and  make  it  read  ow 
hundred  and  sixty  furlongs  instead  of  sixty,  that  might  bring  you  to  Amwu ; 
but  how  were  the  disciples  to  get  back  to  Jerusalem  that  same  nigbt,  before 
the  people  bad  retired  to  sleep,  as  we  are  told  expressly  that  they  dMf^ 
"  The  day  was  far  spent*'  when  the  three  reached  Smmaus.  Th^  had  their 
meal  to  get  ready,  and  it  was  certainly  evening  when  they  sat  down  to  oMt 
They  could  not,  therefore,  have  started  back  before  dai^,  and  it  is  six  boors* 
hard  walking  over  rough  mountains  from  this  Emmaus  to  Jerusalem.  If  tiut 
had  been  the  place,  they  could  not  have  reached  home  until  after  midnighi 
^This  is  certainly  poasible,  but  not  probable,  and  therefore  I  cannot  believe  thai 
we  have  before  us  the  scene  of  that  interesting  converaation  and  mincn 
recorded  in  the  24th  chapter  of  Luke.  This  is  yet  to  be  found  aomewheft 
much  nearer  the  Holy  City ;  and  Josephus  states'  that  Csesar,  after  tl^ 
destruction  of  Jerusalem,  gave  Emmaus,  a  village  sixty  fbrlongs  from  the  citr. 
to  eight  hundred  of  his  soldiers,  whom  he  had  dismissed  from  his  anuy.  Thu 
I  believe  to  be  identical  with  the  Emmaus  of  Luke. 
Karyct  I  regard  with  respect  the  tradition  that  the  Emmaus  of  Luke  is  Kuryet  tl 
•i  'Ainub.  'Aiuub,  which  Dr.  Robinson  identifies  with  Eirjath-jearim.  It  is  the  n^i 
distance  from  Jerusalem,  and  it  would  be  a  very  appropriate  situation  to  piset 
a  colony  of  disbanded  troops,  for  they  would  command  the  road  from  the  m*- 
board  to  Jerusalem.  The  two  things  do  not  dash,  for  Kuryet  el  'Ainub  m^^ 
be  both  Kirjah-jearim  and  Emmaus ;  and  it  renders  the  place  more  interestin; 
to  find  it  not  only  the  resting-place  of  the  ark,  but,  long  after,  of  ffim  nb 
was  infinitely  greater  than  the  ark. 

But,  though  this  is  not  the  Emmaus  of  Luke,  it  early  became  ceMivi^ 
and  there  are  still  the  remains  of  a  church  there,  and  other  indicadon* 
Hiooroiii.  antiquity.    It  was  called  Nicopolis  by  Julias  Afticanus,  who  caused  it  V»  •« 
rebuilt  early  in  the  third  century ;  and  under  this  name  it  is  often  menUo-')'- 
by  Eusebius,  Jerome,  and  other  early  writers.    It  also  figures  laigely  in  t  ' 
Crusades,  as  does  also  Beit  Nuba,  that  village  a  short  distance  north  of  * 
which  marks  the  end  of  Richard  the  Lion-hearted's  wild  career  in  this  ooaiti*/ 
He  loitered  weeks  there,  and  then  returned  crest-fallen  to  Ramleh.    TKm 
are  fine  fountains  below  Emmaus,  which  Pliny  mentions  ;^  and  good  wawr  . 
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lit  neighboorfaood  is  most  acceptable  eyen  in  spring,  as  the  pilgrims  hare  cnAiTf!i 
fondant  reason  to  remember,  for  the  road  is  lined  with  boys  and  girls  with    ^J^' 
us  of  it,  which  they  sell  at  exorbitant  prices. 

Where  is  Modin,  so  celebrated  in  the  Maccabees  and  in  Josephns  ?  Modin. 

The  site  has  not  yet  been  discovered,  but  I  suspect  that  it  is  identical  witb 
atron,  seated  aboat  two  miles  south  of  Amwas,  upon  a  high  hill  directly  in  Latroo. 
unt  of  the  entrance  into  Wady  'Aly.  This  site  seems  best  to  agree  with  all 
le  notices  of  Modin  which  we  have ;  and  the  ptframids,  built  there  by  the 
[accabean  family,  could  well  be  seen  from  the  sea,  as  they  are  said  to  have 
H;n ;  and  the  laige  ruins  now  covering  the  hill  at  Latron  require  something 
'  the  kind  to  account  Ibr  them.  It  was  a  strong  castle,  and  an  important 
ation  during  the  Crusades,  for  which  its  position  is  admirably  adi^ted,  for 

completely  commands  the  entrance  into  Wady  *Aly,  up  which  is  the  ordinary 
•ad  to  Jerusalem.  The  monks  say  that  this  Latron  was  the  city  of  the 
mitent  thief^  whom  they  call  Disma,  and  who,  according  to  their  legends, 
ted  to  rob  pilgrims  and  travellers  in  Wady  'Aly.  Hence  the  name  of  the 
ace,  Latron  or  Ladrone,— robber. 

Wady  *Aly  is  the  easiest  route  to  Jerusalem,  but  there  is  neither  water  nor  wady 
iy  monument  of  antiquity  in  it  except  the  tomb  of  the  Imam  *Aly,  below  'ai>. 
iris,  from  which  the  valley  takes  its  name.    After  gaining  the  top  of  the 
oitn tain— three  good  hours  from  Latron— you  descend  to  Kuryet  el  'Ainub, 
hich,  for  the  last  half  century,  has  had  a  bad  notoriety  as  the  seat  of  the 
Duntatn  robber  Abu  Oush.    We  shall  visit  that  neighbourhood  from  the  Holy 
ity,  and  now  let  us  turn  westward  to  Yebna.    This  little  village  to  the  south,  Tebna.  * 
it h  its  pretty  gardens,  is  'Akir,  no  doubt  the  modem  heir  of  the  celebrated 
kron.    Josephus  says  the  god  of  Ekron  was  a  fly,  and  I  certainly  found  plenty  Ekroa 

them  there  when  I  visited  it  two  years  ago.  From  this  place  the  ark  of 
>d  was  sent  back,  and  the  unbroken  and  unguided  kine  took  the  direct  road 
Tvtis  the  plain  to  Beth-shemesh ;  which  city  was  near  the  mouth  of  Wady  Wadr 
irar,  behind  that  long  rocky  spur  which  strikes  down  from  the  mountains  ^^''^• 
uth  of  Latron.^  There  is  *Jtn  es  Shems  at  the  present  day,  and  some- 
lere  near  it  was  the  city  to  which  came  the  cart  with  its  mysterious  burden, 
e  can  now  easily  understand  how  the  lords  of  the  Philistines  could  follow 
itil  they  saw  it  taken  possession  of  by  the  Bethshemites,  and  then  return 
e  same  day  to  Ekron.  It  might  be  said  by  those  ignorant  of  the  country, 
at,  the  whole  distance  being  a  level  plain,  there  was  no  great  miracle  needed 
sectire  the  safe  transmission  of  the  ark  over  this  comparatively  short  dis- 
nce ;  but  let  them  make  a  similar  experiment,  and  stake  their  scepticism 
on  its  success,  if  they  have  the  courage  to  do  so,  or  let  them  even  try  to 
ich  'Ain  es  Shems  themselves  without  a  guide,  and  see  how  they  will 
xeed. 
My  thoughts  have  often  followed  Philip  and  the  eunuch  in  their  ride  across  ErhiopiM 
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FART     this  plain^  and  I  have  wished  to  know  what  sort  of  oountzy  they  pawd 
'"■      through. 

If  the  eonnch  cane  down  Wady  'Aly  fitom  Jerosalem,  he  motM  folk>v 
nearly  the  same  track  from  Latron  that  I  once  took,  and  thia  is  now  icgvded 
as  the  easiest  and  safest  ronte ;  if  he  came  by  Wady  Silrsr,  entering  the  pUiii 
near  Beth-shemesh,  he  would  cross  it  ftirther  south ;  and  if  he  dewended  bi 
Eleutheropolis,  his  route  would  be  still  nearer  the  southern  desert.  Tbeo 
another  question  is,  whether  Philip  set  out  from  Samaria  or  from  Jeronka : 
most  probably  from  Samaria,  as  I  think,  for  he  spears  to  have  been  in  thit 
city  when  he  received  the  command  to  go.^    He  would  then  have  met  tk 

Ethiopian  chariot  somowhere  south-west  of  Latron.  There  is  a  fine  stream  of  vstefi 
called  Murtibbah,  deep  enough  even  in  June  to  satisfy  the  utmost  wishei  a^ 
our  Baptist  friends.  This  Mur&bbah  is  merely  a  local  n&me  for  tiie  gzad 
Wady  Surar,  given  to  it  on  account  of  copious  fountains  which  sapi^  it  vt^ 
water  during  summer.  Above  them  the  wady  was  entirely  dry  in  the  mcstia 
of  April,  at  which  time  the  transaction  took  place,  I  suppose.  I  know  of  w 
brook  on  the  route  fit>m  Beth-shemesh  to  Gaza,  but  there  maj  be  one.  1^ 
Robinson  found  water  in  the  wady  below  Tell  el  Ht^y,  which  is  mid^ 
between  Beit  Jibiln  and  Qaza,  and  on  the  direct  line  between  Uiem.  Tii 
route  would  lead  them  near,  if  not  quite  into  the  desert  The  same,  however 
might  have  been  true  of  either  of  the  routes,  out  in  the  centre  of  the  plaiiu  ^ 

Gaz&  it  is  at  this  day.  Some,  perhaps  most  people,  suppose  that  it  was  Gaza  vh^i 
was  desert,  and  not  the  country  through  which  the  road  passed ;  and  i  i 
Greek  is  as  indefinite  as  the  English ;  but  Philip  did  not  go  to  the  o:^ 
neither  was  it  desert  or  deserted  at  the  time  when  the  angel  commaDded  ^c  i 
to  take  this  excursion ;  nor  do  I  believe  it  has  ever  been  an  eremoi — desen- 
since  the  earliest  days  of  histoiy.  It  has  often  been  sacked,  plunderedf  isi 
sometimes  burned,  and  it  suffered  one  of  these  reverses  about  thirty  j^ 
after  the  journey  of  Philip ;  but  these  Oriental  cities  spring  up  from  tU'i 
ashes,  like  the  phoenix,  with  wonderful  rapidity ;  and  I  cannot  suppoae  thti 
Gaza  itself  could,  with  any  propriety,  be  called  desert  either  then  or  at  c^ 
other  time  from  that  day  to  this. 

That  Philip  was  found  at  Azotus,  which  is  Ashdod,  after  the  >*^ptisTn  of  UrI 
eunuch,  seems  to  imply  that  it  took  place  not  far  from  that  city,  which  is  rst^ 
against  the  idea  that  they  followed  the  road  from  Beit  Jibiln  to  Gaza,  ss-t 
that  would  carry  them  many  miles  south  of  Ashdod. 

These  filmy  apologies  for  douds  which  lounge  about  the  sky  seem  to  act  n:^ 
as  condensers  to  concentrate  the  heat  than  as  a  cooling  shadow.  Theft  'J 
something  extremely  oppressive  in  this  air. 

Birocco.  We  have  two  kinds  of  sirocco,  one  accompanied  with  vehement  wind,  ^ '  ^ 
fills  the  air  with  dust  and  fine  sand.  I  have  often  seen  the  whole  beirt  I 
veiled  in  gloom  with  this  sort  of  sand-cloud,  through  which  the  san,  sbcr  I 
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bis  beaniBi  looked  like  a  globe  of  doll  smouldering  fire.  It  may  have  been  obaptk« 
this  phenomenon  which  saggested  that  stropg  prophetic  figure  of  Joel,  quoted  ^^xxv. 
^j  Peter  on  the  day  of  Pentecost:^  '' Wonders  in  the  heaven  above,  and 
rigns  in  the  earth  beneath ;  blood,  and  fire,  and  pillars  of  smoke ;  the  sun 
ihall  be  turned  into  darkness,  and  the  moon  into  blood."'  The  pillars  of 
woke  are  probably  those  columns  of  sand  and  dust  raised  high  in  the  air 
yy  local  whirlwinds,  which  often  accompany  the  sirocco.  On  the  great  desert 
)f  the  Hauran  I  have  seen  a  score  of  them  marching  with  great  rapidity  over 
the  plain,  and  they  dosely  resembled  "  pillars  of  smoke." 

The  sirocco  to-day  is  of  the  quiet  kind,  and  they  are  often  more  overpower- 
ing than  the  others.  I  encountered  one  a  year  ago  on  my  way  from  Lydd  to 
Jerusalem.  Just  such  clouds  covered  the  sky,  collecting,  as  these  are  doing, 
nto  darker  groups  about  the  tops  of  the  mountains,  and  a  stranger  to  the 
^untry  would  have  expected  rain.  Pale  lightnings  played  through  the  air 
like  forked  tongues  of  burnished  steel,  but  there  was  no  thunder  and  no  wind. 
The  heat,  however,  became  intolerable,  and  I  escaped  firom  the  burning  high- 
ftay  into  a  dark  vaulted  room  at  the  lower  Beth-horon.  I  then  fully  understood 
what  Isaiah  meant  when  he  said,  '*  Thou  shalt  bring  down  the  noise  of  the  Heat  with 
itrangers  as  the  heat  in  a  diy  place,  as  the  heat  with  the  shadow  of  a  doud ;"  ^  jf'^^^ul]!.*^' 
that  is,  as  such  heat  brings  down  the  noise  and  makes  the  earth  quiet— a 
&gure  used  by  Job  when  he  says,  **  Thy  garments  are  warm  when  he  quieteth 
the  earth  by  the  south  wind."  ^  We  can  testify  that  the  garments  are  not 
>nly  warm,  but  hot.  This  sensation  of  diy  hot  clothes  is  only  experienced 
luring  the  siroccos ;  and  on  such  a  day,  too,  one  understands  the  other  effects 
nentioned  by  the  prophet,— bringing  down  the  noise,  and  quieting  the  earth. 
There  is  no  living  thing  abroad  to  make  a  noise.  The  birds  hide  in  thickest 
(hades ;  the  fowls  pant  under  the  walls  with  open  mouth  and  drooping  wings ; 
;be  flocks  and  herds  take  shelter  in  caves  and  under  great  rocks;  the  labourers 
etire  from  the  fields,  and  dose  the  windows  and  doors  of  their  houses ;  and 
lavellers  hasten,  as  I  did,  to  take  shelter  in  the  first  cool  place  they  can  find, 
io  one  has  energy  enough  to  make  a  noise,  and  the  vexy  air  is  too  weak  and 
anguid  to  stir  the  pendent  leaves  even  of  the  tall  poplars.  Such  a  south 
rind  with  the  heat  of  a  doud  does  indeed  bring  down  the  noise  and  quiet  the 
arth. 

Bere  we  are  at  Tebna,  as  the  Jamnia  of  the  classic  geographers  is  now  Te»m>i^ 
pronounced  Tebna,  however,  was  the  ancient  Hebrew  name,  as  appears  ■''""*»^ 
n)m  2  Chron.  xxvi.  6,  and  the  Arabs  have  restored  it  to  its  proper  place.  It 
as  always  been  a  flourishing  town,  and  is  so  stilL  There  are  traces  of  old 
iiildlngs  about  it,  but  no  remains  of  any  remarkable  edifice ;  yet  the  andent 
lihabitants  must  have  had  temples  and  idols  in  abundance,  for  when  Judas 
laccabeus  had  overthrown  Gorgias  here  at  Jamnia,  he ''  found  under  the  coats 
f  every  one  that  was  slain  things  consecrated  to  the  idols  of  the  Jamnitea. 

>  Ju«l  li.  30,  3L  *  Act«  ij.  ISr,  Sa  *  1m.  ur.  ft.  *  Job  xxxvii   a 
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FART  Then  eveiy  idaii  law  that  this  was  the  oiiiae  for  whidi  tfaey  were  MnT ' 
'"'  Stnbo  aajB  that  JunnU  and  its  Ticinitj  were  to  deneel j  inhabited  that  it  m^i 
forth  forty  thousand  aimed  men.  Pliny  mentions  two  Jamniaa— this  hd^ 
us,  and  another  on  the  sea-boaid.  This  last  is  mentioned  in  S  Mac&  m  9 ; 
and  there  Judas  is  said  to  haTe  *' set  fire  to  the  haven  and  the  naTj,  so  that  tk 
light  of  the  fire  was  seen  at  Jerusalem ! "  The  sea  is  behind  these  sandy  dawT&, 
about  three  miles  distant,  but  the  harbour  has  entirely  disappeaied. 
jAffw  to  From  Tebna  to  Jafia  is  three  hours  and  a  hal£  Ooming  this  way,  the  rou 
^«^o^  leads  through  gardens  for  more  than  half  an  hour,  and  then  keepa  along  th< 
border  of  these  downs  of  white  sand  for  nearly  two  hours  to  Wady  Haneln,  -" 
which  are  traces  of  andent  buildings  at  different  places^  The  remains  of  di 
Sarafend  are  up  this  wady  to  the  north-east,  and  the  wady  runs  down  to  tbe 
sea  on  the  north  side  of  a  remarkable  tell  called  Rubtn,  where  is  also  a  w\b 
of  the  same  name.  A  considerable  ridge  extends  back  eastward,  and  qoeus 
out  in  different  directions,  on  the  southern  slope  of  which  is  Kebab,  and  £ 
Mughar  twenty  minutes  esst  of  it  Between  these  and  Tebna  is  a  de^  TsDr. 
through  the  centre  of  which  descends  the  brook  of  Wady  8Arary  whicJi  tan^ 
round  to  the  north-west,  and  then  unites  with  Wady  Hanein  near  the  Wi. 
Rubtn.    The  ancient  harbour  of  Yebna  was  at  the  mouth  of  this  wadj. 

Yebna  is  pleasantly  situated  on  this  bill,  which  declines  westward  tomril 
the  sea ;  and  there  may  be  three  thousand  inhabitants,  all  Moslems,  and  L 
given  to  agriculture.    Their  territory  is  laige  and  of  surpassing  fertility.    Oi<r 
steam  ploughs  would  work  wonden  in  the  plain  of  Kiilistia,  and  the  tis> 
must  come  when  they,  or  something  better,  will  take  the  place  of  these  rid- 
culous  A rab  machines.    And  yet,  with  even  this  imperfect  mode  of  cuttiva^  :. 
Ri^h  har-  the  harvests  of  Tebna  are  very  abundant    When  I  passed  this  way  two  yem 
rt«u.        ^Q  ^Ij^j^  ^^^  hundreds  of  men,  women,  and  children  reding,  gleaning,  ir' 
carrying  away  the  grain  to  their  great  threshing-floors.    Long  lines  of  csbk^ 
bearing  on  their  hades  burdens  many  times  larger  than  themselves,  were  slor;. 
converging  to  a  point  here  at  Tebna  from  every  psrt  of  the  plain,  and  the  gru 
lay  in  heaps  almost  mountain-high. 
The  threshing-floors  were  arranged  all  round  the  town,  and  the  scene  *• 
Thrp-h.     picturesque  and  novel  even  to  me.    The  most  common  mode  of  tfareshific  ^ 
iiig-tiuuia  ^^^j^  ^^Q  ordinary  slab,  called  mowrej,  which  is  drawn  over  the  floor  by  a  bar* 
or  yoke  of  oxen,  until  not  only  the  grain  is  shelled  out,  but  the  straw  ittbt 
is  ground  into  chafil    To  facilitate  this  operation,  bits  of  rough  lava  ct 
fastened  into  the  bottom  of  the  mowrty,  and  the  driver  sits  or  stands  npos  i 
It  is  rare  sport  for  the  children  to  sit  on  these  slabs,  and  even  our  c** 
delight  to  get  out  to  the  baidar,  as  the  floor  is  called,  and  ride  round  oo  vu 
mowrej. 
Thv  mow.      The  Egyptian  mowrej  is  a  little  different  from  this,  having  roUets  vH' 
'*^  revolve  on  the  grain ;  and  the  driver  has  a  seat  upon  it, — ^which  is  certair-? 
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ion  comfortable;    In  the  ^aini  of  Eunatb  I  eaw  this  machine  improved  b;  ci 
ATing  circular  lava  kUached  to  theae  rolleia.    It  is  to  this  initniment,  I 


iu{tpMe,  that  Iiaiah  refen  in  the  4lBt  chapter  of  hit  propheciea  :  "  Behold,  t  nrHhini 
«ill  make  thee  a  xmw  sharp  threshiDg  iaitrainent  having  teeth.    Thon  ihalt  ^""^ 
Jireib  the  moaotaiiu,  and  beat  them  imall,  and  ibalt  maJce  the  hills  ai  chaff.  iq(  u«iil 
rbon  ibalt  tan  them,  and  the  wind  shall  carrj  them  awaj,  and  the  ohiriwind 
ihall  scatter  tiiera."^    Xhis  passage  has  several  all  mions  which  ire  can  readU; 
indentand  and  eiplai*n  tbii  coantr7.     The  intention  of  the  fknner  ia  to  beat 
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riRT     bih!  grinil  down  hU  hiUi  of  gnio  to  chaff,  ud  moA  of  it  is  nitKti  to  fj? 
'"•      dtut,  whicli  the  wind  curiei  ftwa;.    Terr  little  me  ia  dow  made  cf  tlic />t^ 


but  I  have  aeen  it  employed  to  purge  the  fioor  of  the  refuse  dost,  which  '0^ 
owner  tbrowi  awaj  u  nseleaa.  The  refereaces  to  the  wind  which  diina  ' ' 
the  chaff  are  nameroas  in  the  Bible,  and  very  forcible.  The  grain,  ai  ii  - 
thmhed,  ia  heaped  up  in  the  centre  of  the  "  floor,"  until  it  freqaentl;  becoot^ 
a  little  moiuid  much  higher  than  the  workmen.  This  is  particularij  the  of 
when  there  ia  no  wind  for  ae? eial  du}^ ;  for  the  onlj  waj  adopted  to  tepuv- 
the  chaff  from  the  wheat  is  to  toss  it  up  into  the  air,  when  the  grain  Uli  -' 
one  place,  and  the  chaff  is  carried  on  to  another.  laaiah  here  speaks  cJ  '>^~ 
whirlwinds,  and  it  is  a  curions  fact  that  whirling  cunenta  are  exticaielj  ci<mB* 
on  the  pluDB.  The;  start  np  as  if  bj  magic  or  spirit  infiaence,  and  r£- 
furioosl;  onward,  swooping  dust  and  chaff  up  to  the  clouds  in  their  wild  a^ 
The  sacred  writers  speak  of  trmding  out  the  corn.  Ia  thia  mode  atill  p>~ 
tiaed  b;  these  formeis  of  Phllistia  ? 

On  some  flooT*  here  at  Yebna  there  was  no  machine  of  any  kind,  aad  k7> 
rode  and  drove  horses  round  on  the  grain,  somewhat  as  we  did  is  our  bin 
when  I  was  a  hoj.  It  was  this,  in  part,  which  made  the  scene  ao  peobi 
Bome  ran  round  from  left  to  right,  and  others  the  reverse,  and  no  oot  «^ 
tinned  long  in  the  same  direction,  but  changed  eter;  few  minnteo,  tokevp^ 
animals  from  getting  ditxj. 
I  The  command  of  Moees  not  to  muzzle  the  ox  that^^adeth  ant  the  mn  > 
literal);  obeyed  to  this  day  bjr  most  fanneis,  and  jo*often  see  the  oiea  i^ 
draw  the  morrej  eating  from  the  floor  as  thej  revolve.  There  ara  ni^^' 
peasants,  however,  who  ifo  muziU  the  ox,— enough  to  show  the  need  of  the  «- 
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ntnd ;  tfod  Paul  intimates  that  there  were  just  snch  in  the  Church  in  hia  day :  ohaptu 
'  Doth  God  take  care  for  oxen  ?  or  saith  he  it  altogether  for  our  sakes  ?    For    ^^^^' 
mr  sakes,  no  doubt,  this  is  written  ;  that  he  that  plougheth  shall  plough  in 
lOpe;  and  that  he  that  thresheth  in  hope  should  be  partaker  of  his  hope."  ^ 

The  Peutingerian  Tables  make  the  distance  between  Tebua  and  Ashdod  to 
« ten  miles,  and  we  shall  find  it  two  hours  and  a  half  iair  riding  over  the  level 
>lain.  The  only  village  that  divides  with  Tebna  the  produce  of  this  region  is 
ii  Hamamy,  just  visible  to  the  east  of  us.  Here  is  a  deep  channel  coming 
lown  toward  the  sea,  with  a  bridge  over  it,  for  which  I  have  no  name  but  that 
f  UsdCld.  In  the  plain  above,  it  has  various  branches,  one  of  which  passes  uadM 
lown  by  a  ruin  called  Mukhazin,  and  another  comes  from  Mesmia,  two  hours 
ast  of  Usdiid.  I  hope  our  tent  will  be  under  the  shady  trees  near  the  large 
nined  khan  of  Usdiid,  on  the  west  of  the  village,  for  there  alone  we  shall  find 
efuge  from  this  persecuting  wind. 

There  seem  to  be  extensive  orchards  and  large  groves  of  sycamore  about  it, 
»nt  the  sand  from  the  shore  comes  quite  up  to  the  town. 

Tea ;  and  at  no  distant  day  it  will  entirely  overwhelm  it,  and  Ashdod  will  sand. 
ben  be  nothing  but  a  heap  of  barren  moving  sand.    The  site,  however,  is 
protected  by  these  groves,  which  break  the  course  of  the  wind,  and  is  further 
beltered  by  this  artificial  tell,  on  the  eastern  side  of  which  most  of  the  houses 
te  built    The  t«Il  was  most  likely  the  acropolis  of  the  old  city. 

Hot  as  it  is,  I  must  take  a  stroll  round  this  ancient  capital  of  the  Philis- 
ines. 

As  yon  like;  but  I  have  seen  enough  of  it  on  former  occasions  to  dispense 
rith  a  further  survey  in  such  air  as  this. 

Well,  you  are  soon  satisfied.    Did  you  find  the  marble  columns  of  the  Remfttns 
smple  of  Dagon,  or  the  grassy  hill  of  Volney  ?  <*'  ^^"^ 

You  may  as  well  stop.    I  saw  nothing  ancient,  and  think  there  is  nothing 

>  be  seen  except  a  few  old  stone  buildings  stowed  away  among  the  wretched 
lud  hovels,  so  as  not  to  be  easily  examined.  The  people,  too,  are  so  rude, 
lAt  I  was  glad  to  escape  from  their  impertinent  curiosity.  The  village  is 
iried  beneath  forests  of  cactus,  and  overshadowed  by  sycamores,  which  impart 
singular  aspect  to  the  place.  I  saw  camels  drawing  up  water  firom  deep 
ells  with  the  Persian  water-wheel.  The  plain  eastward  seems  boundless, 
iij  fertile,  and  well  cultivated.  This  is  the  extent  of  my  discoveries ;  and 
lere  is  more  evidence  of  antiquity  at  this  old  khan  and  mazar  than  anywhere 
se  about  Ashdod. 

You  have  enumerated  nearly  everything  that  is  to  be  seen,  and  we  cannot 

>  better  just  now  than  discuss  our  dinner,  which  has  been  waiting  this  last 
df  hour.  And  yet  I  would  not  imply  that  Ashdod,  even  in  ruins,  is  destitute 
'  interest    This  high  and  ample  mound,  I  suspect,  constituted  that  impreg- 

tble  acropolis  which  it  took  Psammetichus  of  Egypt  tifieTUf^-nineyfart  to  sub-  ActdpoIIa 
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FART  doe.  Herodotus  says  this  was  the  longest  siege  that  any  dty  eier  smtaoM^, 
'"•  Ashdody  like  Jamnia,  had  a  poit,  which,  like  that,  also^  has  eotirely  dtsa^ 
peared.  The  sea  is  some  two  miles  distant,  and  the  intenreoiiig  spKt  a  i 
desert  of  moving  sand,  which  has  reached  the  ontskirta  of  the  town.  If  f'*i 
are  anxious  to  see  what  Tidssitodes  this  city  of  Dagon  has  passed  throur  ^ 
and  on  what  occasions  it  has  played  a  part  in  the  great  drama  of  histoiy,  rn, 
Bible  re-    Can  consult  Joshua,  and  First  Samuel,  and  Second  Chronicles,  and  Nehenah^ 


fc>rri)ctti  to  im^  f^i^Q  Maocahees,  and  Josephus,  and  Luke,  who  calls  it  Azotiis  in  tbeeizb^i 
chapter  of  Acts.^  The  Qreek  and  Roman  historians  and  geogra^ien  cii<^\ 
speak  of  it,  as  also  Eusebius,  Jerome,  and  other  Christian  fisthecs,  nndtt  t*-i 
same  name.  It  figures  likewise  largely  in  the  Crusades,  and,  indeed,  in  onr  i 
all  other  wars  that  have  ever  desolated  the  country  of  the  PhiliBtinesw  Tt.i 
long  and  eventful  story  proclaims  its  inherent  importance  and  the  tenarhr  I 
its  life ;  but  it  has  finally  fallen  under  the  heavy  ''  burden"  of  propbecj,  kxi 
sunk  to  the  miserable  village  from  which  you  have  just  escaped. 
Thr  rhi.  Tou  are  quite  correct  about  the  eastern  plain,  for  it  is  ezeeedingly  fertisr, 
li-^iimi  i^Qd  crowded  with  flourishing  villages,  more  so  than  any  part  of  PkOiitia.  .] 
^*"'  once  came  from  Latron  diagonally  across  the  oountiy  to  this  plaoe  in  a  l^J  i 
more  than  six  hours.  The  whole  distance  must  be  about  twenty>five  mi>ftj 
fur  I  rode  fiist  For  the  first  hour  and  a  half  the  coontiy  was  diveniM  ^ 
alternate  fat  valleys  aud  low  rocky  spurs  from  the  mountains  west  of  'Aio  4 
Shems.  Leaving  KhtUda  on  a  high  hill  a  little  to  the  right,  I  crosBeJ  tH 
brook  Murtibbah— a  name  for  this  part  of  Wady  Sfirar— and,  after  folK*«n^ 
down  its  reedy  bank  for  a  mile,  I  left  it  where  it  inclines  to  the  north-vt^i 
and,  riding  nearly  two  hours  further,  through  an  ocean  of  ripe  wheat,  csioe  :i 
Mesmia  just  as  the  sun  set  There  I  pitched  for  the  night  It  is  a  br^l 
agricultural  village,  mud  hovels  packed  together  like  stacks  in  a  ban}*t«T'. 
and  nearly  concealed  by  vast  mounds  of  manure  on  all  sides  of  it  I>iiri2^*  »1 
'<''«•  night  a  dense  fog  settled  down  flat  upon  the  face  of  the  plain,  throi^  wt-- 
you  could  not  see  ten  steps,  and  the  scene  in  the  morning  was  eztimoriia-  • 
and  highly  exciting.  Before  it  was  light  the  village  was  all  a  ita  like  s  ^ 
hive.  Forth  issued  party  after  party,  driving  camels,  horses,  mules,  doo^- 
oows,  sheep,  goats,  and  even  poultry  before  them.  To  every  bodj  and  tl'^ 
there  was  a  separate  call,  and  the  roar  and  uproar  were  prodigioas.  T*ii 
parties  separated  in  all  directions  out  into  the  pliun,  shouting  for  the  ab^  ' 
reason  that  steamers  whistle,  blow  horns,  and  ring  bells  in  foggy  weis:<  ^ 
Ere  long  all  were  lost  in  the  dense  mist,  and  by  degrees  the  thousand-tan.''-^  ^ 
hubbub  died  away  in  the  distance.  Taking  a  guide  from  Mesmia^  we  ak'  «<l 
out  for  this  UsdM,  directing  our  course  a  little  north  of  west  It  «>^ 
strange  ride,  for,  during  the  grey  and  {oggy  dawn,  we  saw  camels  in  t)i«  * 
and ''  men  as  trees  walking,"  and  often  heard  all  sorts  of  noises  about  us  «'"  | 
out  seeing  anything.    At  length,  a  sea  breeze  coming  to  the  assistaooe  vf  -  i 
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ran,  the  fog  be^^an  to  riae  and  wheel  about,  now  hither,  now  thither,  in  fantaa-  obaptkr 
:ic  evolationa,  until,  aft  the  end  of  an  hour,  we  -came  out  into  the  dear  light  of  3U(xf. 
lay  near  Taziir.  This  village  is  seated  at  the  south  end  of  a  high  ridge,  is 
)etter  built,  and  has  more  trees  about  it  than  Mesmia,  but  is  not  so  populous, 
rurning  somewhat  to  the  south  of  west,  we  came  in  half  an  hour  to  Bfitany  es 
Sharktyeh,  and  thence  to  Biitany  el  Qbarblyeh,  and  from  this  last  to  Usd&d 
-two  hours  and  a  half  in  all  from  Mesmia,  through  as  fertile  a  country  as  the 
lun  ever  shone  upon. 

Isaiah  makes  the  Loid  say, ''  I  will  take  my  rest,  I  will  consider  in  my  dwell-  iiauh'i 
ng  like  a  dear  heat  upon  herbs,  and  like  a  doud  of  dew  in  the  heat  of  bar-  '*cioa.i  u# 
'e8t'*  ^  This  latter  comparison,  I  have  no  doubt,  was  suggested  by  some  such  **' 
Joud  as  this  which  I  have  described.  In  the  morning  it  absolutely  reposed 
ipon  theTast  harvest-fidd  of  Philistia,  lying  on  the  com  serene  and  quiet  as 
n£Euicy  adeep.  I  have  never  seen  such  a  doud  in  this  country  except  "in 
he  heat  of  harvest."  To  what  natural  phenomenon  exactly  the  poetic 
'rophet  refers  in  the  preceding  clause  is  doubtful;  'Mike  a  dear  heat  upon 
lerhs"  is  scarcely  intelligible  in  this  connection.  I  at  least  have  noticed 
lothing  of  this  kind  which  could  suggest  the  thought  of  repose  and  meditation, 
'^or  does  it  improve  the  matter  to  read,  *'  like  a  dear  heat  after  rain"  as  it  is 
n  the  maigiuk  The  Hebrew  itsdf  is  obscure,  but  in  the  Arabic  it  is  "  like  the 
Inning  light  of  noonday ^  This  is  very  suggestive  of  retirement  to  some  cool, 
[uiet  place  of  rest,  and  there  are  many  references  to  it  in  other  passages  of 
he  Bible.  I  have  often  been  struck  with  the  quietude  of  sultry  noon.  Neither 
lan,  nor  beast,  nor  bird  is  astir.  The  flocks  gather  under  shady  trees,  or  be- 
ind  walls  and  great  rocks,  and  drowsily  ruminate;  the  feeble  breeze  dumbers 
niong  the  tree-tops,  and  the  very  shadows  appear  stationary  and  dreamy.  If 
lie  allusion  is  to  these  phenomena,  it  is  very  expressive  indeed. 

It  is  during  such  rides  that  one  sees  life  as  it  is  in  Philistia.  When  the  narve^ 
»g  dispersed  the  whole  plain  appeared  to  be  dotted  over  with  harvesting-  v»niv» 
arties,  men  reaping,  women  and  children  gleaning  and  gatheriflg  the  grain 
I  to  bundles,  or  taking  care  of  the  flocks  which  followed  dosely  upon  the  foot- 
^eps  of  the  gleanen.  All  seemed  to  be  in  good  humour,  enjoying  the  cool 
ir  of  the  morning.  There  was  singing  alone  and  in  chorus,  incessant  talking, 
[^me-made  jokes,  and  laughing  long  and  loud. 

The  grain  is  not  bound  in  sheaves  as  in  America,  but  gathered  into  large  Gmin 
tindles.    Two  of  these,  secured  in  a  large  net-work  of  rope,  are  placed  a  few  ^**'^*^''^^ 
;et  apart   The  camd  is  made  to  kned  down  between  them,  the  large  bundles  bundi«i 
re  fastened  to  his  pack-saddle,  and,  at  a  signal  from  the  driver,  up  rises  the 
»ioeful  beast  and  marches  off  toward  the  threshing-floor  near  the  village. 
rrived  there,  the  patient  beast  kneels  down  again,  and  is  relieved  of  his  awk- 
ard  load  only  to  repeat  the  same  operation  all  day  long,  and  for  many  weeks 
.get her,  for  the  Syrian  harvest  extends  through  several  months.    On  the 
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PART    pUin  of  Philistia  it  commenoei  in  AprQ  and  ends  in  Jnne;  and  this  not  only 


in. 


giTOB  ample  time,  bat  it  has  thiB  great  advantage^  that  Xhe  ▼illagjera  firom  Hat 

monntains  can  aasist  the  fanneiB  on  the  plain^  since  their  own  crope  an  viA 

yet  ripe.    I  was  stmck  with  this  &ct  when  at  Mesmia.    Sevenl  Chzistisiis 

from  Bethlehem,  who  had  thus  come  to  reap,  spent  the  eyeniog  ai  my  tent 

and  one  of  them  explained  to  me  the  advantages  deriTed  from  thus  labouxisi 

on  the  plain.    He  not  only  reoeiyed  wages  for  his  own  and  his  wife^s  laboor, 

but  his  children  were  permitted  to  follow  after  them  and  glean  on  their  ovs 

account,  as  Boaz  allowed  Ruth  to  do  in  their  native  village. 

unbttint       In  tbit  ride  through  Philistia  I  saw  many  villages  built  entirely  of  unboined 

^'^^^       brick,  made  by  tramping  up  the  soil  into  tiiick  mud  mixed  with  Hhn  from  tiie 

threshing-floor.    It  was  this  kind  of  brick  which  the  Israelites  were  reqi2iie>j 

to  make  in  Egypt,  and  the  manufacture  of  them  is  certainly  the  most  dim 

and  slavish  work  in  which  the  peasant  engages. 

ixgfinK        It  would  be  easy  to  dig  through  houses  built  of  these  soft  bricks,  as  <Li 

umiuRb     sixekiel  when  enacting  the  signs  of  captivity  before  the  people.^ 

Or  as  robbers  and  other  bad  men,  bent  on  evil  errands,  did  in  Job's  dij.^ 
The  fact  is  that  these  mud  houses  and  mud  villages  are  ephemeral,  insecojt 
and  eveiy  way  uncomfortable;  low,  filthy,  and  earthy,  without  light  or  venti- 
lation, all  packed  together;  no  privacy  of  any  kind  possible;  no  relief  froc 
incessant  noise  from  man,  and  beast,  and  creeping  things;  no  shelter  from  i 
burning  sun;  no  escape  from  clouds  of  dust;— in  a  word,  they  are  dens  i 
wretchedness  and  endless  discomfort.  The  natives,  however,  aeem  insoistb'.' 
to  these  annoyances,  and  are  measurably  happy.  They  have  also  some  woe 
Pnbiic  and  good  initituti&fu  among  them.  One  is  the  public  wells,  where  the  viter 
vtt.ia^  is  raised  by  whed  and  hucket-worky  called  sllkieh,  at  the  common  ooat  afid  U 
common  use.  The  one  near  my  tent  at  Mesmia  had  four  stout  mules  allotted 
to  it,  and  was  kept  in  motion  night  and  <iay.  The  well  was  one  hundred  ii^ 
twenty  feet  deep,  and  the  water  was  cool,  sweet,  and  inexhaostiblflL 
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FoRTiTiTATSLT  our  siiocco  has  subsided  into  a  soft  south-west  wind,  and  vii^ 
out  rain,  giving  us  a  bright  morning  and  the  prospect  of  an  agreeaUe  ^ 
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this  plain  over  which  we  have  ridden  from  Usdiid  is  constantly  being  en-  oraptvi 
croacbed  upon  by  this  desolating  sand,  ^long  the  border  of  which  the  path  has   zxxv  i. 
led,  rising  oocasionally  over  the  advanced  swells  of  the  coming  flood.    The 
irst  village  on  onr  left  was  BeitBaras,  the  next  further  out  is  Jildis,  eastward 
)f  which  a  little  more  than  an  hour  is  Gustiny,  all  of  them  rich  agricultural 
towns,  which  sit  very  prettily  on  the  rolling  plain.    We  shall  now  turn  off  Rmd  to 
Hm  the  regular  road  to  Gaza,  which  keeps  more  inland,  and  make  for  Aske-  Aakeion 
on,  by  that  village  called  Hamamy.    It  is  about  six  miles  from  UsdM,  and,  Uamunr. 
tke  it,  seems  just  about  to  be  overwhelmed  by  the  sand.    It  is  a  thriving  vil- 
age,  however,  and  has  traces  of  a  more  prosperous  antiquity.    By  the  direct 
ine  over  the  sand  hills  it  is  three  miles  to  Askelon,  but  much  further  by  the 
cgular  road  from  Hamamy.    We  shall  take  the  former,  not  because  it  is  the 
learest,  but  because  there  is  something  sadly  appropriate  in  this  approach  to 
Philistia's  capital,  over  such  swells  and  ridges  of  barren  sand.    The  modem 
tillage  is  a  little  north  of  the  old  site,  and  the  houses  which  are  not  made  of 
lun-dried  bricks  are  built  out  of  the  fragments  of  old  Askelon.    It  will  take 
IS  two  hours  to  run  even  hastily  over  the  ruins,  and  the  baggage  had  better 
^ass  on  to  some  sycamore- trees  near  a  large  Moslem  willy  on  the  south-east 
4de  of  the  city.    There  we  will  lunch  and  rest,  for  I  give  yon  warning  that 
he  ramble  will  be  very  fatiguing.    We  will  pass  down  here  on  the  north  side 
»  the  shore,  and  there  hand  our  horses  to  these  boys  to  be  taken  to  our 
uiiching-ground,  for  it  is  impossible  to  explore  the  interior  on  horseback. 

Askelon  differs  from  the  other  celebrated  cities  of  the  Philistines,  being  Aakcioa 
oated  on  the  sea,  while  Ekron,  Gath,  Jamnia,  Ashdod,  and  Gaza  are  in  the 
nterior.  It  never  could  have  been  a  harbour  of  any  considerable  size,  however, 
^nd  what  once  existed  appears  to  have  been  filled  up  by  Sultan  Bibars  of 
Cgypt,  that  great  scouige  of  mankind,  and  destroyer  of  cities  in  this  CMintiy. 
?he  topography  of  this  place  is  very  peauliar.  A  lofty  and  abrupt  ridge  begins 
icar  the  shore,  runs  up  eastward,  bends  round  to  the  south,  then  to  the  west, 
lid  finally  north-west  to  the  sea  again,  forming  an  irregular  amphitheatre.  On 
be  top  of  this  ridge  ran  the  wall,  which  was  defended  at  its  salient  angles 
y  strong  towers.  The  specimens  which  still  exist  along  the  south-east  and 
est  sides  show  that  it  was  very  high  and  thick,— built,  however,  of  small 
tones,  and  bound  together  by  broken  columns  of  granite  and  marble.  This 
learly  proves  that  it  is  patch -work,  and  not  Askelon's  original  rampart  These 
xtroordinaiy  fragments,  tilted  up  in  strange  confusion  along  the  sandy  ridge, 
re  what  generally  appear  in  the  pictures  of  Askelon,  and  impart  such  an  air  of 
esoUtion  to  the  view.  The  position,  however,  is  one  of  the  fairest  along  i>«soi». 
lis  part  of  the  Mediterranean  coast;  and  when  the  interior  of  this  amphi-  ^°'^ 
icatre  was  crowded  with  splendid  temples  and  palaces,  ascending,  rank  above 
ink,  from  north-west  to  south-east,  die  appearance  from  the  sea  must  have 
een  ver}r  imposing.  Now  the  whole  area  is  planted  over  with  orchards  of  the 
irious  kinds  of  fruit  which  flourish  on  this  coast.  It  is  especially  celebrated  Fruiu 
•r  its  apples,  which  nrs  the  largest  and  best  I  have  ever  seen  in  this  country. 
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PART     When  I  was  here  in  Jane  quite  a  caraTU  started  for  Jerusalem  loaded  with 
I  *  (•      them,  and  they  would  not  have  disgraced  even  an  American  orchard.  Br.  Kitta 
Aii^icT     btt  laboured  in  several  of  his  works  to  prove  that  the  Hebrew  word  taff&ih, 
ti  U41.         translated  ^'  apples,"  means  citron ;  but  I  think  this  is  one  of  his  least  happy  cn- 
ticisms.    The  Arabic  word  for  apple  is  almost  the  same  as  the  Hebrew,  lad  is 
is  as  perfectly  definite,  to  say  the  least,  as  our  English  word, — as  much  as  ibe 
word  for  grape,  and  just  as  well  understood;  and  so  is  that  for  citroo,— bat 
this  is  a  comparatively  rare  fruit    Citrons  are  also  very  large,  weighing  seve- 
ral pounds  each,  and  are  so  hard  and  indigestible  that  they  cannot  be  oseil 
except  when  made  into  preserves.    The  tree  Lb  small,  slender,  and  most  b« 
propped  up,  or  the  fruit  will  bend  it  down  to  the  ground.   Kobody  ever  thinb 
of  sitting  under  its  shadow,  for  it  is  too  small  and  straggling  to  make  a  ihaie. 
I  cannot  believe,  therefore,  that  it  is  spoken  of  in  the  Cantides.     It  a~ 
scaroely  be  called  a  tree  at  all,  much  less  would  it  be  singled  out  as  among  tU 
choice  trees  of  the  wood.    As  to  the  smell  and  colour,  all  the  demands  of  the 
Biblical  allusions  are  fully  met  by  these  apples  of  Askelon;  and  no  doubt  >- 
ancient  times  and  in  royal  gardens,  their  cultivation  was  far  superior  to  n  bit 
it  is  now,  and  the  fruit  laiger  and  more  fragrant  Let  taff  iiah,  therefore,  stisi 
for  apple,  as  our  noble  translation  has  it 
fit  camora      The  sycamore  fig  grows  laiger  here,  and  of  a  darker  blue  colour  tiian  in  s£t 
'k  other  place  I  have  visited.    They  are  gathered,  and  canied  in  baskets  to  Gaa 

None  of  these  fruits  are  ripe  yet,  but  the  orchards  promise  a  generous  crcf. 
There  are  no  buildings  of  the  ancient  city  now  standing,  but  broken  colnrou 
are  mixed  up  with  the  soil,  and  the  number  of  old  wells  and  cisterns  still  ke;-: 
in  repair  enables  the  peasants  to  water  their  orchards  and  gardens  abondsntOi 
without  which  all  would  quickly  perish. 

Let  us  climb  to  the  top  of  these  tall  fragments  at  the  south-east  angle  c/tb 
wall,  and  we  shall  have  the  whole  scene  of  desolation  before  us,  stretcfal:.:. 
Waiu  of  terrace  after  terrace,  quite  down  to  the  sea  on  the  north-west  The  walls  at>: 
A»kdou.  iig^ve  been  blown  to  pieces  by  powder,  for  not  even  earthquakes  could  tn« 
these  gigantic  masses  of  masonxy  into  such  extraordinary  attitudes,  ^o  an 
in  this  country  has  so  deeply  impressed  my  mind  with  sadness.  O  s^'^ 
savage,  ferocious,  brutal,  what  desolations  thou  hast  wrought  in  the  carta 
They  have  stretched  out  upon  Askelon  the  line  of  confusion  and  the  sU:m^ 
of  emptiness.  Thorns  have  come  up  in  her  palaces,  and  brambles  in  the  J  ^* 
tresKS  thereof^  and  it  is  a  habitation  of  dragons  and  a  court  for  owU.^ 

This  is  the  impression  "  before  dinner."  Let  us  descend  to  our  checK 
lunch,  spread  on  the  clean  sand  under  those  giant  sycamores,  and  the  vv* 
after  dinner  will  be  much  less  gloomy.  Askelon  will  surely  be  rebuQt  at  vsst 
future  day  of  prosperity  for  this  unhappy  land.  The  position  is  altogetbex  ft  - 
advantageous  to  allow  it  to  sink  into  total  neglect  The  inhabitants  call  c^ 
Kow  El      place  El  Jore,  but  they  are  also  acquainted  with  the  name  Askelon,  and  ^ 

J  ore.  • 
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0ome  degree  with  her  ancient  story,  which  closely  resembles  that  of  her  ohaptkb 
neigbbouTB,  Ashdod  and  Ghiza,  and  is  to  be  found  in  the  same  books,  sacred  **^^'' 
and  profane.  In  the  Crusades  it  played  a  more  illustrious  part  than  either  of 
them,  but  we  shall  not  enter  into  details,  which  may  be  found  in  the  same 
authors  referred  to  for  the  history  of  Usdiid.  If  this  place  was  ever  cele- 
brated for  aromatic  plants,  as  Strabo,  Pliny,  and  Dioscorides  assert^  they  pro- 
bably grew  on  these  sand  hills  north  and  south  of  the  city. 

Askelon  was  famous  for  the  worship  of  Yenus  under  the  name  of  Derceto,  woraii'p 
as  Herodotus  informs  us;  but  if  there  ever  was  a  deep  lake  near  it,  abounding  °^  Veuna. 
in  fish,  into  which  she,  ashamed  of  some  of  her  misdeeds,  plunged,  and  was 
transformed  into  a  fish,  it  has  totally  disappeared.    It  is  a  curious  fact,  how- 
ever, that  there  are  still  sacred  fish  kept  in  consecrated  fountains  in  several 
l>artB  of  this  country.    Is  this  a  remnant  of  the  old  fish-worship  of  Syria,  OriRin  of 
springing  originally  from,  or  connected  with  these  &bles  about  Venus  ?    I  a^J'-^o^* 
think  so ;  for  it  is  difficult  to  account  for  these  sacred  fish  on  any  other  sup- 
]K>9itioa    I  have  visited  several  of  these  fountains,  but  the  Lugest  and  most 
remarkable  is  situated  a  short  distance  north  of  Tripoli. 

We  must  now  pursue  our  journey,  and  for  the  first  half  hour  over  this  naked 
ridge  to  N'aiia,  a  village  nearly  surrounded  by  sand  hills.  Mejdel,  buried  up  »iej.iei. 
in  a  fonst  of  tall  olive-trees,  lies  nearly  due  east  of  Askelon,  but  it  has  ex- 
changed places  with  Hamamy  on  modem  maps.  Mejdel  is  a  large  town,  with 
mosque  and  minaret,  and  some  good  houses.  It  has  also  a  governor  and 
cadi,  and  is  r^arded  as  a  sort  of  capital  for  the  region  about  Askelon.  The 
direct  road  from  Usdiid  to  Qaza  keeps  further  inland,  having  Beit  Timah,  £1  villages 
Jiyeh,  and  Beit  Jirjia  on  the  east  of  it,  in  the  order  named.  Beit  Timah  is  a 
considerable  distance  out  on  the  plain,  the  others  are  near  the  road,  and  all 
of  them  are  surrounded  by  laige  olive-groves.  The  next  village  southward  is 
J>eir  Senad,  and  near  it  is  a  bridge,  broad  and  substantial,  over  a  deep  channel, 
always  dry  when  I  have  been  here,  but  which  has  a  vast  volume  of  water  diur- 
ing  the  winter  nuns.  It  is  called  Senad  from  this  village,  but  higher  up  it 
takes  the  name  of  Wady  Simsim.  This  river  does  not  run  north-west,  as  put 
down  on  maps,  but  breaks  through  the  sand  ridge  to  the  sea,  west  of  Deir 
Sonad.  Here  is  Beit  Haniin  on  our  left,  and  between  us  and  the  sea  is  Beit 
Labia,  and  further  on  is  Jebala.  These  villages  are  famous  for  their  fruit 
and  v^etableSy  with  which  the  markets  of  Gaza  are  supplied.  Jebala  is  a  sort 
of  suburb  to  Qaza,  and  at  it  a  great  part  of  the  oil  gathered  from  these  immense 
groves  is  made  into  soap.  And  now  the  tall  palm-trees  and  taller  minarets  of 
this  last  city  of  Palestine  toward  Egypt  come  into  view.  We  shall  seek  quarters 
in  a  khan,  in  order  to  escape  annoyance  from  this  rude  population.  They  bear 
a  bad  ohancter,  and  have  lately  shown  symptoms  of  Moslem  fanaticism  and 
insubordination,  which  render  it  safest  and  wisest  to  avoid  all  occasion  of  trouble. 

In  wandering  over  the  ruins  of  this  curious  city  I  came  upon  an  immense 
serpent^  which  had  just  caught  one  of  these  pretty  crown-hirks.    The  screams  Seri«oi 
and  flattering  of  the  poor  captive  drew  me  to  the  spot,  and  I  succeeded  in 
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PAiT  kOIing  th«  inake,  bat  the  bird  was  dead.  Tbis  adTentore  reminded  me  of  u 
"'•  inqiiiiy  I  have  often  wished  to  make  in  regard  to  the  coxae  proaoanoed  vpcr. 
the  serpent  in  Eden :  **  Dust  shalt  thou  eat/'  etc.,  etc^  Are  there  jmjsoika 
in  the  East  that  eat  dust  or  earth  ?  In  our  coontiy  they  are  camxvoitias  c 
InsectiToroas—gather  their  food  firom  the  grass,  the  rocks,  the  trees,  the  m^ 
— insects,  worms,  frogs,  birds,  and  mice,  while  the  larger  deronr  sqnimls  sdj 
hares.  We  know  that  in  Afifica  and  the  East  the  gigantic  anacondA  and  1>^ 
crush  to  death  and  swallow  whole  gazelles  and  other  animala,  but  I  nerr 
heard  or  read  of  any  that  eat  dust 
EfltiiiK  Perhaps  the  phrase  "  eat  dust*'  has  a  metaphorical  meaning,  eqniralfs: 

^"^        to  <'  bite  the  dust,"  which  firom  time  immemorial  has  been  the  faToarite  bGa»: 
of  the  Eastern  warrior  over  his  enemy.    To  make  him  eat  dost,  or,  as  ti.* 
Persians  have  it,  diri,  is  the  most  insulting  threat  that  can  be  ntteied.   I; 
pronouncing  sentence  upon  the  serpent,  we  need  not  suppose  that  God  used  ^-t 
identical  Hebrew  words  which  Moses  wrote  some  thousands  of  years  aftemr . 
but  the  Jewish  lawgiver  was  guided  te  a  proverb  which  ftdly  expressed  t  ^ 
purport  of  that  divine  commination.   We  may  paraphrase  it  after  this  fiishk'^ 
Boast  not  of  thy  triumph  over  a  feeble  woman,  proud,  deceitful  spirit;  t 
shall  be  overthrown,  and  reduced  to  the  meet  abject  degradation.    The  se^i 
of  this  feeble  victim  of  thy  treachery  shall  yet  plant  his  heel  upon  thy  accnnr 
head,  and  make  thee  bite  the  dust    This  explanation  agrees  well  with  ti 
manner  in  which  Isaiah  uses  the  proverb.    Speaking  of  the  triomph  of  tS^ 
Redeemei's  kingdom,  he  adds, ''  And  dust  shiUl  be  the  serpent's  meat,"  whi; 
time  the  wolf  and  the  lamb  shall  feed  together,  and  the  lion  shall  eat  stn* 
like  the  bullock.    Then  shall  this  most  ancient  and  most  glorious  propbec? 
and  promise  receive  its  full  accomplishment,  and  the  old  serpent,  with  all  h;* 
evil  brood,  be  made  to  bite  the  dust    May  we  not  find  here  an  allusion  to  thf 
manner  in  which  the  serpent  has  always  been  killed— by  crushing  his  fae^ 
into  the  earth  7 
Fiyinc  Moses  spcsks  repeatedly  of  (ieiy  serpents,'  and  Isaiah  mentions  itr^ 

■ei)K)i.u.    flying  serpents:'  are  there  any  kind  of  snakes  which  can  properly  be  vu 
to  fly? 

In  all  these  cases  the  Hebrew  word  is  snraph,  and  Arab  scholars  identifT  **> 
with  a  kind  of  serpent  that  darU  with  prodigious  velocity  upon  its  \ittist. 
and,  when  enraged,  against  its  enemies.  A  thousand  incredible  stories  ex 
related  in  reference  to  it  I  have  been  assured  by  those  who  profiessed  t 
speak  from  personal  knowledge,  that  it  will  spring,  leap,  or,  as  they  caflit."'' 
to  an  immense  distance,  and  with  such  force  as  literally  to  penetrate  and  ^ 
quite  through  any  soft  substance  with  which  it  comes  in  contact  The  chiUnA 
of  Israel  encountered  these  flying  serpents  in  the  wUdemeu;  mod,  in  ss--? 
agreement  with  tliis,  the  scene  of  all  these  marvellous  storiea  ia  Ul  in  ^ 
great  deserts.    Though  I  by  no  means  credit  all  these  anecdotea,  at  lesrt  ^ 
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their  iBxiggentioos,  yet  they  an  too  nameroiu  and  conriatent  to  be  mere  fie-  cnAprii 
tiona.  Niebohr,  and  many  other  respectable  trayellerB  into  Arabia  and  Chaldea,  "'^'' 
aUo  speak  of  them,  not  as  fobles,  but  as  well-known  realities.  The  name, 
flying  serpentM,  does  not  necessarily  imply  that  they  had  wings,  as  Orientals 
fiimiliarly  apply  this  to  multitudes  of  things  to  which  such  appendages  do  not, 
and  are  never  supposed  to  belong.  The  epithet/^  would  be  given  to  them 
either  from  their  fieiy  temper,  colour,  and  motions  when  enraged,  or  from  the 
burning  pain  of  their  bite.  They  are  regarded  as  very  dangerous,  and  even 
mysteriously  dreadfuL 

16th.  We  have  had  a  pleasant  excursion  through  the  different  parts  of  this 
celebrated  dty.    How  many  inhabitants  is  it  supposed  to  contain  ? 

There  are  one  hundred  and  fifty  taxable  Greeks,  which  may  give  seven  popuiA. 
hundred  for  the  entire  Christian  population.  The  kady  told  me  last  night  '|®"  ^^ 
that  there  were  fourteen  tkofueand  males  among  the  Moslems.  This,  if  ap-  *^ 
plied  to  the  tpMe  province^  may  be  correct ;  if  restricted  to  the  c%,  it  is 
simply  absurd,  as  it  would  give  a  population  of  about  fifty  thousand  Moham- 
medans. Both  Christians  and  Moslems  maintain  that  Gaza  is  larger  than 
Jerusalem,  and  the  entire  population  may  be  sixteen  or  eighteen  thousand. 
The  city  is  built  partly  on  an  oblong  hill,  partly  in  the  valleys  south  and 
north  of  it  There  are  now  neither  walls  nor  forts,  but  the  places  of  certain 
gates  belonging  to  andent  walls  are  pointed  out  The  only  one  that  interests 
me  is  that  which  bears  the  name  of  Samson,  from  the  tradition  that  it  was 
from  that  place  that  he  carried  off  the  gate,  bar  and  all.  It  is  on  the  east 
side  of  the  hill-part  of  the  dty,  looking  toward  Hebron,  and  near  it  is  a  mazar, 
or  willy,  to  his  honour.  Gkuca  is  munidpally  divided  into  five  harasy  or  warde. 
Two  are  in  the  broad  vale  on  the  south-east,  and  both  called  S^ariyeh — 
V!oody.  They  are  the  new  town,a  nd  indicate  growth  and  advancement  The 
other  three  are  et  Tuffah-~^'&  apples;  Daraj— -steps;  and  ZeitAn — dive. 

The  original  dty  stood  on  the  hill  where  the  palace,  mosques,  khans,  and  Original 
nearly  all  the  stone  houses  now  are.    This  was  its  position  when  Alexander  '*^' 
besieged  and  took  it,  aooording  to  Arrian ;  and  many  granite  and  marble 
columns,  and  heavy  old  stones,  mingled  with  more  recent  work,  on  this  hill,  go 
to  confirm  the  iact    This,  too,  is  the  tradition  of  the  place ;  and  the  people 
know  of  no  other  site  for  ancient  Gaza.    I  suppose,  therefore,  that  Dr.  Keith 
is  mistaken  in  his  theory  on  that  subject    There  is,  however,  an  old  tradition 
given  by  Beland,  that  the  original  dty  was  deserted,  and  a  new  Gaza  erected 
on  another  spot    Jerome  also  seems  to  intimate  something  of  this  kind ;  but 
perhaps  nothing  more  is  meant  than  some  new  suburb  around  the  old  site  on 
the  main  hiU,  just  as  the  two  haras  or  wards,  called  Sefariyekf  have  arisen 
in  the  vale  to  the  south-east  of  the  present  towiL    An  air  of  decay  hangs  over  Appear. 
Gaza,  partly  because  many  buildings  are  really  falling  to  ruins,  and  partly  ^^'^ 
because  the  stone  out  of  which  it  is  built  is  old  and  saturated  with  saltpetre, 
which  effloresces,  and  disintegrates  with  great  rapidity.    A  house  soon  comes 
to  look  old  that  is  built  of  these  rotten  ruins.    On  the  south-west  of  the  dty 
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rAiiT  are  th«  qtULnntine  bnildingB,  erected  by  tiie  pieeent  goremment  out  of  tl.> 
'  "•  Hune  description  of  stone,  and  they  slready  show  signs  of  decay.  The  mosq'T*. 
most  conspicuous  for  its  massive  minaiet,  is  believed  to  have  been  a  Chri^r^- 
chnich,  and  is  still  known  by  the  name  of  Dier  Hannah.  Pr.  RdHnson  gira 
a  particular  description  of  Uiis  church,  and  thinks  it  maj  possxblj  date  bst^c 
as  far  as  the  heffinning  of  the  fifth  oentuiy.  Bonaparte  is  said  to  have  d^ 
itroyed  this  castle  east  of  our  khan^  and,  at  any  rate,  its  overthrow  is  oonip^ 
ratively  recent  Those  travellers  are  mistaken  who  say  that  the  sea  is  n  t 
visible  from  Gaza.  We  have  seen  it  firom  various  points,  over  And  beyond  lU 
great  olive-groves ;  but,  of  course,  it  cannot  be  seen  from  lower  parts  of  the 
dty.  The  harbour  is  a  little  north  of  west,  near  two  willys,  now  called  *AdJM: 
and  Sheikh  Hasan.  The  ancient  name  seems  to  have  been  Majumaa.  It  ^  i 
mere  open  roadstead,  and  there  is  no  village,  nor  even  a  magazine  on  the  sh-':%. 

Wt  iiiL  The  wells  at  Oaza  are  veiy  deep,  some  of  them  one  hundred  and  fifty  feet ; 

but  the  natives  greatly  praise  the  quality  of  the  water.  I  found  the  air  o ^i 
in  June,  and  all  agree  that  the  city  is  healthy.  The  houses  are  full  of  sptf* 
rows,  and  the  gardens  alive  with  doves  and  other  birds,  which  keep  up  a  o  -- 
stant  roar  of  music,  aided  by  rooks  in  abundance  from  the  tops  of  the  featben 

Cnm-        palm.    The  commerce  of  Gaza  with  the  Arabs  is  considerable,  bat  the  gn.: 

i»«rc6.  \nAi^  of  the  city  is  in  soap,  which  is  carried  over  the  desert  to  Cairo.  They  £e: : 
none  by  ship,  as  the  sea  air  damages  the  soap.  A  Mntor— about  five  hoDdiv: 
and  fifty  pounds— is  transferred  on  camels  to  Cairo  for  four  dollars  and  a  h&If. 
though  the  journey  takes  fifteen  days.  Latterly,  a  large  trade  in  wheat,  barkj, 
and  sesamum  has  sprung  up  with  Europe,  shipped  mostly  from  Jafia.  With  a  Li.'^ 
hour  at  hand  and  a  goTemment  to  protect  i^m  the  Bedawin,  Gaza  would  ra^wj 
rise  in  importance.  It  is  admirably  situated  for  trade  with  all  the  eastern  tnbe^  f 
Arabs,  and  with  Egypt  At  no  very  distant  day  a  railroad  will  pass  down  froa  tbi 
plains  of  Northern  Syria,  and  the  valleys  of  the  Euphrates  and  Tigris,  to  ^rj' 
and  then  again  Gaza,  as  the  frontier  city,  will  become  populous  and  flourishurj: 

Autiqiiiir.  Gaza  is  among  the  very  oldest  cities  in  the  world.  The  name  ooeuis  in  i\. 
10th  chapter  of  Genesis;^  and  in  Joshiia*  it  is  mentioned  as  one  of  tiie  tb.t 
cities  in  which  alone  Anakim  still  existed.  In  the  distribution  of  the  laoJ  .' 
was  assigned  to  Judah,  and  after  the  death  of  Joshua  it  was  actually  o-*r 
quered  by  that  tribe ;  but  they  did  not  long  keep  possession  of  it,  for  wbec  *• 
agiun  appears  in  sacred  histoiy  it  is  as  a  city  of  the  Philistines,  in  connect ' 
with  the  romantic  adventures  and  exploits  of  Samson. 

That  reminds  me  that  he  was  here  imprisoned  and  made  to  grind  st  ''^< 
miU.  I  saw  this  operation  going  on  in  several  places  during  our  ramble  I^•  ^ 
the  dty,  and  we  heard  its  ringing  <'  sound"  until  a  late  hour  last  nigfat  T^ 

sninson  In  what  su  abject  condition  that  renowned  champion  of  Israel  was  reduced,— 

ipireis  At 

0«M.  ••  To  inind  la  bnuen  fetters  nndsr  tuk, 

Eyeleo,  in  Gau,  at  the  mlU  with  Blares  1 

«  Qtn.  X.  19.  t  Josh.  XI.  «. 
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Oh,  ehftnfe  befond  report;  thonstat,  or  belief!  cn  APTKll 

See  how  he  llei  at  raodom,  carelenly  dlffuied !  XXZ 1 1. 

Can  this  be  he  

Who  tore  the  lion  aa  the  Hon  tears  the  kid;  fieniiioii 

Baa  on  embattled  armlea  clad  In  Iron,  AtfoubUt 

In  Mom  of  thdr  proad  arms  and  warlike  tools; 

Sparaed  them  to  death  by  troops  ?    The  bold  Aicalonlte 

Fled  from  his  lion  ramp ;  old  warriors  tnmed 

Their  plated  backs  under  his  heel. 

Or,  ffrorelllng,  soiled  their  crested  helmets  tn  the  dost 

Then,  with  what  trivial  weapon  come  to  hand. 

The  Jaw  of  a  dead  ass  his  sword  of  bone, 

A  thousand  foreskins  fell,  the  flower  of  Paleaflne, 

In  Ramath-lechl,  fkmous  to  this  daj 

Then  bjr  main  force  polled  np  and  on  his  shoolden  bore 

The  Rates  of  Gasa,  post,  and  massj  bar. 

Up  to  the  hill  of  Hebron,  seat  of  glanU  old.** 

Thus  Milton  ringB  his  glorious  deeds. 

Tes,  and  with  what  shame,  remorse,  and  horror  he  is  made  to  hewail  his 
aneqnalled  folly  in  having  divulged  the  secret  gift  of  God — 

"Toadeeeitfhl  womaa  .  .  .  Delilah, 
That  spedoQB  monster,  mj  accomplished  snare. 

Who  shore  roe, 
Uke  a  tame  wether,  of  mj  precious  fleece. 
Then  tnmed  me  out  rldicnlons,  despoiled, 
Sharen  and  disatmed  among  mine  enemies 

Tell  me,  friends, 
Am  I  not  song:  and  prorerbed  for  a  fool 
In  efery  street?** 

B/  far  the  moat  wonderful  exhibition  of  his  giant  strength  he  ever  made  Carrying 
waa  in  this  city,  not  only  in  walking  off  with  the  gates  to  the  top  of  yonder  '*^^ 
hill  toward  Hebron,  though  any  one  who  knows  what  the  doors  of  a  city  gate 
are,  will  not  think  this  a  small  achievement,  but  chiefly  in  pulling  down  the 
vast  temple  of  Dagon,  by  which  he  himself  perished,  with  three  thousand  of 
bis  enemies.    I  looked  at  some  of  the  old  columns  near  the  brow  of  Castle 
[I ill  with  great  interest,  and  I  fancied  that  they  onoe  formed  part  of  Dagon^s  Dagnn'e 
teiDpla    I  suppose  that  the  three  thousand  were  partly  on  the  fiat  roof  and  temple. 
[>artly  below,  and  all  were  crushed  together  in  an  unparalleled  calamity. 
Eiave  yon  never  felt  it  difficult  to  believe  that  such  strength  could  reside  in  or 
>e  put  forth  by  any  combination  of  human  bone  and  sinews  ? 

It  was  divine  power  acting  through  these  limbs  of  Samson.  This  renders  it 
^asy  and  simple.  Samson  himself,  according  to  Milton,  was  rather  disposed  to 
luderstate  the  gift :— 

**  What  Is  strength  without  a  double  share 
Of  wisdom  7    Vast,  nnwieldj,  burdensome 
Ood,  when  he  gare  me  strength,  to  show  withal 
Bow  sUght  the  gift  was,  hmg  Utnmg  hmrr 

It  is  one  of  those  pleasant  coincidences,  that  here  at  Gaza,  where  we  read  so  OHnding 
2ici«i«otaUy  of  the  <' grinding  at  the  mill"  in  that  ancient  story,  we  still  have  *'^*°*^ 
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tAvt     the  lame  opention  ringing  in  our  ean.    The  reason  s^  that  this  dif  hii  » 

'"♦      millHrtnam  near  it ;  there  is  neither  wind  nor  steam  mill,  and  henee  lU 

primitive  apparatus  is  found  in  every  house,  and  heard  in  eTeiy  Bfareet   \< 

can  it  be  mere  fancy  that  these  modem  Philistines  hear  a  doae  xoBembbase 

to  their  proud,  vindictiTe,  and  licentious  ancestors. 

Tiic  tbTM      How  do  you  understand  the  matter  about  the  three  hundred  fozea  f    I  han 

iinn4red    ^f^^  heard  it  quoted  as  proof  of  the  incredibility  <ji  some  of  the  Bihkt  nazn- 

tivoB,  by  sceptics,  who  deny  the  possibilitjr  of  one  man  n^t1^ling  so  bkt 

foies. 

It  is  probable  that  1^  foxes  jackals  are  intended,  and  these  are  etok  »^ 
extremely  numerous.    I  hare  had  more  than  one  race  after  them,  and  7^ 
the  Teiy  theatre  of  Samson's  exploit     When  encamped  out  in  the  p^* 
with  a  part  of  Ibrahim  Pasha's  army,  in  1834,  we  were  serenaded  all  c;^ 
long  by  troops  of  these  hideous  howleis.    But  if  we  must  limit  Samson  u  ' 
ordinary  meaning  of  fox,  even  these  are  to  be  found  here.    I  started  up  c . 
chased  one  when  I  passed  over  that  part  of  the  plain  where  Timnath  is  bdit^r. 
to  have  been  situated.    It  must  be  admitted,  however,  that  the  number  see: 
not  only  large  in  view  of  the  difficulty  of  capturing  them,  bat  also  fat  t 
great  for  the  purpose  intended.    The  object  was  to  set  fire  to  the  dry  w 
which  covered  the  plains  of  the  Philistines.    Now  a  spark  would  seem  ^s: 
cient  to  accompish  this.    During  the  summer  months  the  whole  oountn . 
One  sea  of  dead-ripe  grain,  dry  as  tinder.    There  is  neither  break,  nor  beiLt 
nor  fence,  nor  any  cause  of  interruption.    Once  in  a  blaze,  it  would  crest? « 
wind  for  itself,  even  iif  it  were  calm  to  begin  with.    And  it  would  seem  th.it  1 
less  number  could  have  answered  all  the  purposes  of  Samson ;  but  to  this  .t  * 
obvious  to  remark  that  he  meditated  no  limited  revenge.      He  theref.''- 
planned  to  set  the  fields  of  a  great  many  towns  and  villages  on  fiie  at  v  • 
same  moment,  so  that  the  people  would  be  confounded  and  bewildered  tj  ^-" 
holding  the  conflagration  on  all  sides  of  them ;  and  each  being  intent  on  n«  .' 
his  own  crop,  no  one  could  help  his  neighbour.    Besides,  the  text  implies  u- 
certain  parts  were  already  reaped,  and  this  would  produce  interruptiotf  '• 
the  continuity  of  the  fields ;  and,  also,  we  know  not  the  modes  oi  cultin:'  b 
at  that  early  period.    Part  of  the  land  may  have  been  permitted  to  lie  bH  " 
or  might  have  been  planted  with  *'  summer  firuits,"  which,  being  green,  t  . 
stop  the  conflagration,  and  render  necessary  a  greater  number  of  firefanasi 
oiffleaitj  As  to  the  difficulty  of  capturing  so  many  foxes,  we  must  remember  that  S«b<* 
^l^^^'  was  judge  or  governor  of  Israel  at  that  time.     He  no  more  cangfat  r^r 
creatures  himself  than  Solomon  built  the  temple  with  his  own  hands :  in  • 
we  take  two  or  three  other  facts  into  account,  it  will  not  appear  incrediU^  tMC 
the  governor  of  a  nation  could  gather  such  a  number  of  fbxea  when  be  bv 
occasion  for  them.    The  first  is,  that  in  those  days  this  country  was  iofr^*' 
with  all  sorts  of  wild  animals  to  an  extent  which  seems  to  us  almost  incieii><^ 
This  is  evident  from  almost  numberless  incidental  allusions  in  the  Bil4e :  '>& 
the  use  of  fire-arms  for  so  many  centuries  has  either  totally  extenoiia^ 
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hole  daoeSy  or  obliged  them  to  retire  into  the  remote  and  unfrequented  ohaptki 
Mert&  No  donbty  therefore,  foxes  and  jackals  were  far  more  numerous  in  xxxvi. 
le  days  of  Samson  than  at  present.  The  second  fact  is,  that,  not  having 
re-arms,  the  andents  were  much  more  skilful  than  the  modems  in  the  use  of 
lareSy  nets,  and  pits  for  capturing  wild  animals.  A  large  dass  of  Biblical 
gures  and  allusions  necessarily  presuppose  this  state  of  things.  Job,  and 
^avid,  and  all  the  poets  and  prophets,  continually  refer  in  their  complaints  to 
lares,  nets,  pits^  etc.  We  are  justified,  therefore,  in  believing  that,  at  the 
me  in  question,  the  commander  of  Israel  could,  with  no  great  difficulty, 
>llect  even  three  hundred  foxes.  He  was  not  limited  to  a  day  or  a  week ; 
nd  ibongh  it  may  be  true  that  in  the  whole  country  there  are  not  now  so 
lany  killed  in  an  entire  year,  yet  this  does  not  prove  that  this  number  could 
ot  have  been  then  gathered  by  Samson  from  the  territories  of  Judah,  Dan, 
nd  Simeon,  over  which  his  authority  more  particularly  extended.  We  there- 
)re  vnmt  no  correction  of  the  text  to  render  the  whole  account  credible,  nor 
eed  we  call  in  the  aid  of  miracles.  It  was  merely  a  cunning  device  of  Israel's 
hampion  to  inflict  a  terrible  chastisement  upon  his  enemies. 

That  it  was  fdt  to  be  a  most  serious  calamity  is  shown  by  the  cnid  punish-  Phiiistian 
(lent  inflicted  upon  the  indirect  cause  of  it.  Not  being  able  to  reach  Samson,  ^^^t^ 
hey  wreaked  their  vengeance  upon  his  wife  and  all  her  house,  and  they  de- 
troyed  them  with  the  same  element  which  had  consumed  their  harvest.  And 
i' hen  we  remember  that  so  great  is  the  dread  of  fire  in  harvest-time,  that  the 
Irabs  punish  with  death  any  one  who  sets  fire  to  a  wheat-field,  even  though 
lone  by  acddent,  we  will  not  greatly  wonder  that  the  Philistines  should  have 
hna  dealt  with  the  fiimily  whose  injurious  conduct  had  excited  their  dreaded 
nemy  to  this  ruinous  exploit 

Have  you  been  able  to  discover  any  remnants  of  that  famous  temple  which 
bunson  overthrew  with  such  terrible  daughter  of  the  laughter-loving  Philis- 
inea? 

I  have  never  seen  them  except  in  pictures,  with  the  mighty  man  **  bowing 
nmself  with  all  his  might"  between  two  of  the  toppling  columns. 

The  edifice  must  have  been  of  enormous  size,  for  *'  there  were  upon  the  roof  tii« 
khoat  three  thousand  men  and  women,  that  beheld  while  Samson  made  sport"  ^  ^^^^  ^ 
it  is  not  easy  for  me  to  understand  how  the  tearing  of  a  coluom  or  two  from    • 
K>  vast  a  temple  could  have  brought  the  whole  to  the  ground. 

The  roofs  in  Gaza  were  then  flat  as  they  are  now,  and  it  does  not  require  a 
9^ry  large  space  for  three  thousand  people,  who  stand  as  dose  as  they  can  be 
packed.  So  much  for  the  size  of  the  building.  A  further  explanation  may  be 
found  in  the  peculiar  top<)gTaphy  of  Gaza.  Most  of  it  is  built  on  hills,  which, 
though  comparatively  low,  have  declivities  exceedingly  steep.  The  temple  ita  pn- 
waa  erected  over  one  of  these,  beyond  a  doubt,  for  such  was  and  is  the  custom  ^^  i*^ 
in  the  East;  and  in  such  a  position,  if  the  central  columns  were  taken  out, 

•  Jodget  xtL  t7. 
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the  wbole  edifice  would  be  precipitated  down  the  bin  in  minoai  eoofoEiiri 
There  is  sach  a  steep  dedivity  on  the  north-east  corner  of  the  piuUit  cin 
near  the  old  dilapidated  castle  and  palace,  and  the  honses  in  that  Ticuiity  bs't 
fragments  of  columns  wrought  into  the  walls  and  laid  down  as  mSU  for  l^j 
gates.  Somewhere  in  that  neighbourhood,  I  suppose,  the  temple  stood;  ml: 
it  coincides  with  this  conjecture  that  the  wiUy  of  Samson  is  in  a  pzUrr  i 
little  east  of  it 

Is  it  not  a  fair  deduction  from  the  stoij  of  the  overthrow  of  this  tonple,  t^*> 
columns  large  enough  to  sustain  immense  roofs  were  common  at  thai  req  esr  * 
day  ?  And  may  not  those  which  are  found  in  many  of  the  mined  dties 
Psdestipe  date  back  to  the  same  age  ?  Such  has  long  been  my  opimoo ;  sr.  1 ! 
am  further  inclined  to  believe  that  the  immense  roof  which  rested  npon  Uzh 
columns  was  sustained  by  arches.  If  this  were  so,  and  the  centre  o.]^ - 
stood  on  the  brow  of  the  decliyity,  near  the  old  castle,  the  whole  edifiee  v. . 
be  precipitated  down  the  hill  merely  by  tearing  away  those  centre  sapportL 

There  seems  to  be  an  unusual  amount  of  noise  and  ooniiunon  in  tlw  str.-*: 
To  what  is  this  owing  f 
Weddin*.      Salim  says  it  is  a  procession  in  honour  of  the  maniage  of  the  governor's  o*' ' 
son.    Let  us  take  our  stand  on  the  roof  of  the  khan^  from  whidi  we  can  bj 
a  full  view  of  this  Oriental  cavalcade.    Phiying  the  jereed  is  the  most  an  :  . 
ing  spectacle  of  the  whole ;  but  this,  I  perceive,  has  already  taken  place  •  i:t  ] 
the  plain,  for  their  panting  steeds  are  still  covered  with  froth  and  foam.   T' . ' 
are  a  thousand  pictures  of  this  sport,  but  none  that  does  justice  to  it  &>*  • 
indeed,  it  must  be  seen  to  be  understood  and  appreciated.    The  sheikhi  r 
emeers  of  Lebanon  and  flermon  are  the  best  jereed-playen.    Craily  dre^ 
and  superbly  mounted,  they  take  their  stations  at  opposite  ends  of  the  1  :'  - 
drome.    At  length  one  plunges  his  sharp  shovel  stirrups  into  the  quiTir  . 
side  of  his  horse,  and  away  he  bounds  like  a  thunderbolt  until  within  a  5^ 
distance  of  his  opponent,  when  he  wheels  sharp  round  as  if  on  a  pivot,  r  ; 
his  "reed"  with  iXL  his  might,  and  then  darts  back  again,  hotly  pnnnr. 
his  antagonist    Others  now  join  in,  until  the  whole  hippodrome  reBounds  •  ' 
the  general  mUie.    Many  are  the  accidents  which  occur  in  this  roogfa  p  - 
and  what  begins  in  sport  often  ends  in  downright  earnest ;  but,  notwithstv -    • 
this,  the  young  emeers  are  extravagantly  fond  of  it,  for  nowhere  elae  ess  t 
exhibit  either  their  horses  or  themselves  to  so  greieit  advantage ;  and  from  e^*' 
latticed  window  that  looks  out  npon  the  hippodrome  they  well  know  tber  -^ 
keenly  watched  by  the  invisible  houris  of  their  midnight  dreams.    Some  •' 
players  perform  aJmost  incredible  feats  of  daring  and  agility.     Not  ocl;  * 
they  catch  the  "  reed  "  of  their  antagonist  in  their  hand  while  on  the  rxs.  *  ■ 
I  have  seen  them  hang  to  the  saddle  by  the  upper  part  of  the  leg,  thiov  '^  -' 
selves  down  so  low  as  to  catch  op  from  the  ground  their  own  teed,  and  r;^' 
their  seat  again,  and  all  this  while  their  horse  was  at  the  top  of  his  st*^ 
There  is  always  more  or  less  of  this  jereed-playing  at  the  v^eddings  u  »j 
great,  and  upon  all  important  state  occasions. 


JtTped 
pijying. 


HARLEQUIH  BFOBTB.  S5S 

Eere  come*  »  new  farc« :   miisicittu  in  h&rlequn   tttire,  with  foi-tMk  01 
ugling  froni  oonjol  capa,  blowing,  beating,  and  bnijing  an?  amount  of  du-    ' 
irdant  mosie.    Following  tbem  is  a  compaDj  of  dancers  at  Bword-pla;.   Tbej  Hi 
"e  fierce-tooking  fellows,  and  their  crooked  Damasctu  blades  fiuh  araund  ™ 
leir  heads  in  mo«t  perilous  vehemence  and  vicinity.     This,  I  suppose,  is  the  „ 
rtttime  70U  have  seen  a  real  shield,  01  heard  its  ring  beneath  the  tbick-fidliog 
iows  of  the  swQidL    The  next  in  this  pracession  are  genaine  Bedawin  Arabs, 
ith  tbeii  tcemendoDB  spean.    This  is  because  Qaza  is  on  the  bordeis  of  tho 
faert,  and  the  governor  finds  it  to  his  interest  to  court  the  sheikhs  ri'  these 
owerfiil  robbers.    And  now  conies  the  governor  and  suit,  with  the  bridegroom 
ad  his  friends— a  ga;  cavalcade,  in  long  silk  robes ;  some  of  them  are  olive- 
reen,  and  heavitj  loaded  with  silver  and  gold  lace.    Such  is  high  life  in  Qaia. 


The  whole  night  wiH  be  spent  in  feasting,  singing,  danrang,  and  mde  buf-  dotciih 
6oDei7,  in  the  open  court  by  the  men,  and  in  the  hartm,  in  equally  hoisterona  •"" 
■vnet  and  dances,  by  the  «omeD.    Theoe  sie  great  occasions  for  the  dandng- 
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p«KT  girls ;  ftod  many,  not  of  the  '' profeBuon,**  take  part  in  the  vpost  We  m 
'"•  litUe  to  admire  in  their  performanoea.  Thej  move  forward,  and  bickwir., 
and  sideways,  now  slowly,  then  n^idly,  throwing  their  arms  and  bods  aba; 
at  random,  and  n^ng  the  eye,  and  wriggUng  the  hody  into  Ysnoos  pRp(» 
terous  attitudes,  languishing,  lascivious,  and  sometimes  indecent;  aodtlik  ai 
repeated  over  and  over,  singly,  or  in  pairs  or  groups.  One  thiog  it  to  be «: 
in  their  &vour :  the  different  sexes  do  not  intermin^e  in  those  indra^oa 
sports.  In  my  opinion,  the  dances  spoken  of  in  ancient  Bihlicsl  times  im  li 
most  points  just  such  as  we  have  been  describing.* 


CHAPTER  XXXVIL 
QAZA  TO  BEIT  JIBEIV. 


Betnty  and  fortlUty  of  PhUlitia. 
Gerir— Wells— Lahai-roL 
Character  of  Isaac. 
Um  Lakis— Lachiah. 
**GalgaL" 


Belt  Jlbrln  or  EleafbarapoHa-BcCbaci^'*' 
Country  of  Samaon— Tlmoatlk 
Lloo-  Beos— Treachery  of  wirea 
DaTid  and  GoUath. 
David  with  Achiah. 

I  AM  now  more  than  ready  to  leave  this  rude,  and  fanatical  dtj.  Wbii  ^^ 

of  country  have  we  before  us  to-day  ? 

Road  to         Beautiful  in  itself,  but  monotonous— wheat,  wheat,  a  very  ooesn  of  vt^ 

iieit  Jib-    Our  road  to  Beit  Jibrin  leads  diagonaUy  across  the  whole  tenitoiy  of  Phili*^ 

and  offers  an  opportunity  to  become  familiar  with  its  physical  featorei  idj  -i 

present  productions ;  but  there  is  not  a  single  sight  of  much  importsDoe  ^  N 

the  entire  distance.  . 

This  I  shall  not  regret,  for  I  am  almost  disgusted  with  ruins,  and  £iti.-i 

by  the  effort  to  trace  out  the  history  of  extinct  races  and  msgnificest  c:-^ 

among  mud  hovels  and  semi-savage  Arabs.    Give  me  for  one  day  ^  -^''^ 

country,  and  soil  unpolluted  by  these  vulgar  people,  and  unencombered  ^'^ 

shapeless  heaps  of  unmeaning  rubbish. 

I  cannot  promise  freedom  from  Arabs,  not  even  from  Bedawtn  robbest" 
we  ride  along  the  very  borders  of  their  desert  homes,  and  they  frequentljo' 
inroads  quite  beyond  our  track.    Neither  is  the  country  anything  li^  '^ 
we  mean  by  virgin  soil  in  America.    It  has  been  ploughed  for  tfaoofi^^ 
years,  and  probably  very  much  as  it  is  at  present ;  but  in  one  veiy  reioi^' 
respect  it  is  not  what  it  once  was.    There  was  doubtless  a  time,  ku^-  '- 
ago,  when  it  was  covered  with  dense  primeval  forests,  and  there  U^^  ''- 
ages  of  prosperity  and  peace  since  then,  when  it  was  crowded  jrith  tovo*^ 


•  [The  anthor  ninat  allade.here  to  anoh  dandnfc  aa  that  of  the  dangfater  of  liC9^ '  ' 
Herod.    The  dandng  which  aometimca  accompanied  worship  nut  hAT«  boea  nrj  S^-' 
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llages,  enclosed  in  and  sunonnded  by  beaatiAiI  gardens  and  orchards.    Bat,  ouAvntn 
rer  since  Modem  rule  b^;an,  the  land  has  become  the  property,  not  of  the  xxxvii. 
iltivator,  but  of  the  government ;  and  while  this  ruinous  regime  lasts,  this  inieenriti 
>lendid  country  will  remain  as  it  is.    No  man  will  plant  orchards  and  make  o'^he 
Dprovements  on  land  not  his  own ;  but  give  him  a  secure  title,  and,  under  *^^^' 
)e  crude  husbandry  of  even  these  ignorant  peasants,  Philistia  will  quickly  be 
iudded  with  villages,  and  beautified  with  vineyards,  olive-yards,  and  orange- 
roves.    This,  however,  will  never  be  realized  until  a  strong  government  sub- 
ue  or  drive  back  the  Bedawin  to  their  deep  deserts.    Neither  vineyards,  nor 
g  orchards,  nor  vegetable  gardens  can  exist,  while  these  people  are  allowed 

>  roam  at  will  with  their  all-devouring  herds  and  droves  of  camels. 

The  first  time  I  came  into  this  region  I  was  agreeably  surprised  to  find  it 
ot  a  flat,  barren  cotmtry,  approaching  to  a  sandy  desert ;  but  one  must  go 
mch  further  south  to  encounter  anything  resembling  that    From  the  distant 
mountains  it  indeed  has  the  appearance  of  a  level  plain,  but  the  view  is  so  vast 
lat  even  Teiy  considerable  hills  are  lost  to  the  eye.    In  reality,  Philistia 
tosely  resembles  some  of  the  most  beautiful  r^ons  of  our  own  glorious  West, 
'rae,  it  lacks  our  fine  forests,  and  one  misses  our  charming  country-houses, 
•  ith  their  orchards ;  but  that  is  owing  to  the  inhabitants.    The  country  is  Beant y 
qually  lovely  and  no  less  fertile  than  the  very  best  of  the  Mississippi  Valley.  ^^  '^' 
Tay,  owing  to  something  in  the  nature  of  the  soil,  or  of  the  climate,  or  both,  phiiMU 
be  sources  of  its  fertility  are  even  more  inexhaustible  than  in  any  part  of  our 
wn  land.    Without  manure,  and  with  a  style  of  ploughing  and  general  culture 
'hich  would  secure  nothing  but  fiEulure  in  America,  this  vast  plain  oontinues 
:>  produce  splendid  crops  eveiy  year ;  and  this,  too,  be  it  remembered,  after 
>rty  centuries  of  such  tillage. 

In  what  part  of  this  plain  was  Qerar,  where  Isaac  resided  so  many  years  7  Owub 
t  seems  to  have  been  ex^mely  fertile,  for  he  reaped  a  hundred-fold  in  that 
alley :  *'  And  the  man  waxed  great,  and  nrent  forward,  and  grew  until  he 
ccame  very  great,"  ^ — as  any  other  farmer  would  who  reaped  such  harvests. 

The  site  has  not  yet  been  discovered ;  but  I  doubt  not  it  can  and  will  be, 
1st  so  soon  as  it  is  safe  to  travel  in  that  region.    It  must  b^  somewhere 

>  the  south-east  of  us,  and  not  aboYe  fifteen  miles  distant  According  to 
tie  **  Onomasticon,*'  it  was  twenty  miles  to  the  south  of  Eleutheropolis.  Begin- 
tog,  therefore,  at  Beit  Jibrin,  and  going  southward  about  seven  hours,  the 
raveller  encounters  the  great  Wady  Sheriah,  called  by  some  Wady  Qaza ;  and 
1  it,  or  in  one  of  its  fertile  brandies,  there  is  little  doubt  but  that  the  lost 
ite  will  be  found.  Arabs  who  frequent  Gaza  from  that  neighbourhood  speak 
f  a  ruined  dty  somewhere  there,  which  careful  examination  may  yet  decide 

>  be  the  ancient  Qerar.  Isaac  went  there  from  Beersheba,  the  site  of  which 
(  now  known  to  be  a  few  hours  to  the  east  of  this  region.  There  was  a 
^ady  Qerar  in  ancient  times,  which  no  doubt  took  its  name  fit>m  the 

*  G«B.  sxrL  is,  u 
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PAKT     city ;  and,  with  aacfa  data  to  guide  the  fiiton  explorer,  the  plaee  vill  goi^N 
»"•      be  found. 
G,.nr-        ^^  i^  perhaps,  acaroely  proper  to  speak  of  this  site  as  even  now  ahnktej 
Mr.  Row-  onjEnown.    The  Bev.  J.  Rowlands  believes  that  he  not  onlj  found  Gear,  bd 
ini.u'iitf.  ^^  ^Q  1^^  Kadesh-bamea.    He  thus  writes  to  his  firiend  Mr.  WmiMss: 
"  From  Gaza  our  course  was  to  Khalasa     On  our  wi^  we  disoovexed  aooect 
Gerar.    We  had  heard  of  it  at  Gaza  under  the  name  of  Jooif  d  Gerar— ih^ 
Rush  or  Rapid  of  Gerar,  which  we  found  to  lie  three  hours  soath-aonth-esit  -i 
Gaza.    Within  Wady  Gaza,  a  deep  and  hroad  channel  coming  down  from  Uu 
south-east,  and  running  a  little  higher  up  than  this  spot,  is  Wady  es  SberiL 
from  the  east-north-east    Near  Joorf  d  Gerar  are  the  tnoes  of  an  aDCxst 
city  called  Khirbet  el  Gerar— the  Ruins  of  Genur.    Our  road  beyond  Kha2» 
lay  dong  a  plain  slightly  undulating.    This  plain  must  be  the  land  of  Qgk 
Here  we  sojourned  for  two  days  (one  of  which  was  Sunday)  with  AbrabaiB  i: 
Gerar.**    This  is  rather  a  meagre  account  of  such  a  cdebrated  and  unksir: 
region  and  city,  but  it  is  the  best  we  have  at  present.    Mr.  Rowlands  tic 
went  southwani  to  Suez,  passing  by  Khalasa,  or  Khulssah  aa  Dr.  Rohin^  i 
spdis  it,  and  identifies  it  with  the  Greek  Elusa ;  but  Mr.  Rowlands  thinb  ^ 
ma^  the  site  of  the  Chesil  of  Joshua  xv.  30,  one  of  the  dties  in  the  socth  ' 
Judah.    Both  may  be  correct    Mr.  Rowlands  does  not  seem  to  have  bea 
aware  that  Dr.  Robinson  not  only  visited  the  place,  but  gave  an  extent.: 
description  and  histoiy  of  it    Our  fortunate  traveller,  passing  in  a  direct  li. 
across  the  desert  firom  Khalasa  to  Suez,  came,  in  two  hours  and  a  haU,  to  s: 
Sebata-    old  sitc  called  Sebllta,  which  he  identifies  with  Zephath,  called  Horm&h- 
ZepiiAUL    u  destruction  *'— in  Numbers  xxL  3,  where  the  Isradites  vowed  a  vow  to  uttci; 
destroy  the  place,  on  account  of  the  attack  of  king  Arad ;  and  sufasequAt': 
in  Judges  L  17,  after  Judah  and  Simeon  had  utterly  overthrown  it,  thk  Da2* 
"  Destruction*'  was  attached  to  it  a  second  time.    Near  tiiis  plaoe  is  slsn  • 
wdl,  called  Bir  Rohebeh,  and  the.  ruins  of  a  dty  with  the  same  name,  vlu^ 
Reiioboth.  he  has  no  doubt  was  the  Rehoboth  of  Genesis  zxvL  22.    The  ruins  are  extc- 
sive,  and  in  remarkably  good  preservation.     Ten  camd  hours  (twenty-fi^ 
miles)  further  toward  Suez,  Mr.  Rowlands  found  Moil&hi,  which  he  belir*^ 
Beerw        for  half  a  dozen  reasons,  to  be  Beer-lahd-roi,  where  Hagar  found  water*  ^ 
uuiiii.roL    QiUed  ii  ij^i  the  name  of  the  Lord  ];hat  spake  unto  her,  Lahai-roi— **  P-*  < 
God,  seest  me."  ^    Our  traveller  is  now  in  the  vast  wilderness,  plain,  or  deft^ 
of  Paran,  called  also  the  wilderness  of  Kadesh,  so  famous  in  early  Bible  storr,  is: 
Kadeih.     he  discovers  moro  than  ono  interesting  locality.   We  shdl  only  refer  to  Ka(ktl 
t»vn««-      bamea.    He  finds  it  twdve  miles  east-south-east  of  Moilahi ;  and  aa  be  stiTii 
at  the  base  of  the  rock  that  was  smitten  by  Moses,  and  gazed  upon  the  bd- 
tiful  brook  of  delicious  water  still  gushing  forth  from  it,  and  lea^iingdovn  ''* 
the  desert  over  many  a  lovdy  cascade,  he  was  quite  wild  with  enthusia^ 
excitement,— and  well  be  might  be,  with  his  firm  &ith  in  the  identificaticcL 


*  Gen.  zrL  IS.  14. 
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The  history  of  Isaac's  sojourn  in  Cferar  is  very  curioos  and  instructive.  Com-  en  a  ptk  r 
bining  both  pastoral  and  agricultural  industry,  it  is  not  strange  that  he  grew   ^*^^"- 
reiy  great.    The  vast  graang  plains  around  and  south  of  his  position  enabled  imun-  in 
!nm  to  multiply  his  flocks  indefinitely,  while  the  "hundred-fold"  harvests  G^^*r- 
rumished  bread  for  his  numerous  servants ;  and,  in  addition  to  these  advan- 
tages, the  blessing  of  the  Lord  was  on  the  labour  of  his  hands  in  a  manner 
dtugether  extraordinary.    These  things  made  the  Philistines  envy  and  fear 
nm;  and  therefore  Abimelech,  king  of  Gerar,  demanded  and  obtained  a  cove- 
lant  of  peace  with  him.    Just  so  at  this  day  the  towns,  and  even  cities,  such 
IS  Ilamath  and  Hums  in  the  north,  and  Gaza  and  Hebron  in  this  region, 
niltivate  with  great  care  friendly  relations  with  the  sheikhs  of  prosperous 
iribes  on  their  borders.    It  appears  that  the  country  was  deficient  in  water,  Si-Mrdty  rt 
uid  that  wells,  dug  at  great  expense,  were  regarded  as  very  valuable  posses-  *""''^' 
;ions.     Isaac  was  a  great  well-digger,  prompted  thereto  by  the  necessities  of  Wciii. 
lis  vast  flocks ;  and  in  those  days  this  was  an  operation  of  such  expense  and 
iiificalty  as  to  be  mentioned  among  the  acts  which  rendered  illustrious  even 
;itigs.^    The  strife  for  possession  of  them  was  a  fruitful  source  of  annoyance 
/o  the  peaceful  patriarch,  as  it  had  been  the  cause  of  separation  between 
ibrabam  and  Lot  before  him ;  and  such  contests  are  now  veiy  common  all 
»ver  the  country,  but  more  especially  in  these  southern  deserts.    It  was  the 
niatom  in  former  times  to  erect  towers  or  castles  to  command  and  secure  the 
MDosession  of  valuable  watering-places ;  thus  Uzziah  built  towers  in  connection 
irith  ^  his  many  wells."'    And  to  stop  up  weUs  was  the  most  pernicious  and 
lestnictive  species  of  vengeance— the  surest  way  to  convert  a  flourishing 
^juntry  into  a  frightful  wilderness.    Israel  was  commanded  thus  to  destroy 
he  land  of  the  Moabites,  by  stopping  all  the  wells  of  water.'    It  would  be  a 
urious  inquiry  for  the  explorer  to  seek'  out  these  wells,  nor  would  it  be  sur- 
irtaing  if  they  should  be  found  still  bearing  the  significant  names  which  Isaac 
ave  them.    All  travellers  agree  that  water  a  so  scarce  and  valuable  in  that 
egion,  that  the  places  where  it  is  to  be  found  are  as  well  known  by  the  Arabs 
s  are  the  most  flourishing  towns  in  other  parts  of  the  country.    Isaac's  place 
f  reaidence  was  the  wdl  Lahai-roi,  as  we  read  in  Genesis  xxv.  11,  and  xxiv.  uii.ii  r«i 
:*2 — the  same  that  was  se  named  by  Hagar.^    It  may  have  been  first  dis- 

0  vered  by  her,  or  miraculously  produced  by  "  the  God  that  saw  her,"  for  the 
fljwtion  of  the  maternal  ancestor  of  the  Arab  race  and  her  unborn  son,  as 
be  foantun  of  Kadesh  afterward  was  for  all  Israel,^  and  perhaps  that  of  Lehi 
1 0r  Samson.*  It  seems  to  have  been  the  usual  mode  to  designate  the  dwelling- 
»\£uce  in  patriarchal  times,  and  indeed  long  after,  by  some  drcumstanoe  or  fact 

1  hich  made  it  memorable.  Abraham  dwelt  under  (A^  oak  at  Mamre ;  Isaac  at 
WiB  well ;  Jacob  hid  the  idols  of  his  fiunily  under  the  oak  at  Shechem  ;^  and 

•ng  alter,  Joshua  took  a  great  stone  and  set  it  up  under  the  same  oak,  as  I 

>  9  Chron.  zk?l  10.         *  2  Cbron.  utL  ».         *  9  Kings  ilL  19,  U.         *  Gen.  ztL  M. 
•  Norn.  xz.lL  •  Jadg«  zv.  It.  '  Gen.  zzzt.  4. 
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PART     suppose.^    ThuB,  also,  Deborah  dwelt  ander  the palm-ttee  of  Debcxah  ;^  tu 
"'•      angel  of  the  Lord  that  was  sent  to  Qideon  came  down  and  sat  under  in  atk 
fthich  was  in  Ophrah;'  king  Saul  is  said  to  have  tarried  under  s  pocD^ 
granate-tree  in  Migron  ;^  and  it  is  yet  quite  common  to  find  a  Tillage  bet&et 
known  by  some  remarkable  tree  or  fountain  near  it  than  by  its  proper  tost 
The  knowledge  of  these  places  and  things  is  perpetuated  firom  generatkA  v 
generation ;  and  I  doubt  not  many  of  these  wells  in  the  south  could  be  is- 
coTered,  if  one  had  time  and  liberty  to  explore. 
Cotnci-         There  are  some  curious  coincidences  in  the  patriarchal  oounedioQS  iri 
d«ticc«in   ckrar.    Both  Abraham  and  Isaac  came  from  Beersheba  to  that  dlj;  ^^*- 
aTcioi  life,  i^opted  the  same  prevarication  in  r^ard  to  their  wives,  for  the  same  Tei&: 
and  with  the  same  result    It  would  appear  that  these  ladies  must  have  be« 
beautiful  in  comparison  with  the  darker  daughters  of  Philistia,  and  this  en? 
when  they  were  far  advanced  in  life.    Both  were  taken  into  the  harem  of  t 
king,  and  both  rescued  by  similar  divine  interpositions.    The  king,  in  eh!^-^' 
case,  was  called  Abimelech,  and  each  had  a  chief  commander  called  Ftic 
Both  Abraham  and  Isaac  made  covenants  with  these  Abimelechs ;  tiie  plju« 
meeting  in  both  cases  was  a  well ;  and  from  the  seven  ewe  lambs  the  wdl  ^k 
called  Beersheba—"  the  well  of  seven,"  or  "  well  of  the  oath." 
How  do  you  account  for  these  strange  coincidences? 
It  is  fair  to  conclude  that  Abimelech  was  the  royal  title,  just  as  Phaiaob  m 
in  Egypt,  and  Caesar  in  Rome.    Phiool  may  also  have  been  a  name  of  (>£  - 
as  mudlr  or  nushir  now  is  in  this  country.    If  one  of  these  officers  is  spoirr 
of,  his  name  is  rarely  mentioned.    I,  indeed,  never  know  any  but  the  a&-'' 
CiiTeUng    title  of  these  Turkish  officers.    I  suppose  it  was  the  custom  of  these  A 
melechs  to  augment  their  state  and  glory  by  introducing  into  their  hartms  l:^ 
trious  ladies,  and  that  often  without  respect  to  their  age.    To  enable  tbes. : 
do  this,  they  sometimes  killed  their  husbands ;  and  such  things  are  not  : 
known  even  in  our  day.    I  could  point  to  more  than  one  sacfa  tranacn 
among  the  emeers  and  sheikhs  of  this  country.    This  was  the  tempts  < 
which  led  both  Abraham  and  Isaac  to  that  culpable  deception  which  ii  ^ 
corded  of  them.    As  to  the  other  repetitions  of  similar  acts,  th»e  is  no  ci:^* 
culty  in  understanding  them.    After  the  lapse  of  many  years  it  would  be  \-  '- 
in  accordance  with  Oriental  usages  for  the  successors  of  the  first  A^sstk- 
to  renew  the  covenant  of  peace  with  Isaac,  who  had  grovm  bo  great  ss  t  ** 
both  enviod  and  feared.    The  mode  of  contracting  alliance  was  the  same,  y  i 
cause  in  both  cases  an  established  custom  was  followed ;  and  tiiat  Xht «' 
should  have  been  twice  named  Beersheba,  from  this  double  transactkio  c^ 
at  it,  is  not  surprising.    It  may  have  been  intended  also,  by  that  divioe  T' 
videnoe  which  guided  all  such  proceedings  of  the  patriots,  to  settle,  bj  V"^ 
remarkable  acts,  a  well-known  point  to  determine  in  future  ages  the  ex&«^ 
southern  border  of  the  Promised  Land. 
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The  character  of  Isaac  is  Ycrj  marked  and  peculiar.  He  nerer  trsTeDed  far  cb aptki 
rrom  this  spot  daring  his  long  life  of  one  handled  and  eighty  jears— probahly  *^^^"- 
lever  remoTed  from  Wady  Qerar  and  its  neighhooring  city.  There  are  hot  charaetei 
few  acta  of  his  life  on  record,  and  several  of  these  are  not  mnch  to  his  credit  ^  ^'^^ 
[le  seems  to  have  heen  an  indostrions,  quiet  man,  disposed  to  wander  alone 
uid  meditate, — at  least  when  he  had  such  an  interesting  theme  to  think  ahont 
iS  the  coming  of  the  camels  with  his  expected  bride.  He  preferred  peace  to 
strife,  even  when  the  right  was  on  his  side,  and  he  was  *'  much  mightier"  than 
those  who  annoyed  and  injoied  him.  This  silent  submission  to  injury  was 
>bjected  to  by  Abimelech  in  the  question  of  the  wells,  and  with  much  apparent 
I  ustice.  The  king,  when  reproved  abont  those  which  his  servants  had  violently 
taken  away,  replied,  in  sobstance,  Why  did  you  lay  up  this  grudge  in  your 
leart  all  this  while?  You  should  have  had  more  confidence  in  my  jnstioe. 
Hid  instead  of  tacitly  implying  that  I  was  a  party  to  this  violence,  yon  ongbt 
:o  have  reported  the  case  to  me.  I  do  not  feel  flattered  by  this  concealment, 
ior  very  well  pleased  that  it  should  be  cast  in  my  teeth  on  this  particular 
>cca&ion.  The  same  injurious  suspicion  is  more  prominent  in  Isaac's  conver- 
»ation  about  his  wife.  He  there  distinctly  states  his  apprehension  that  Abi- 
melech was  a  lawless  tyrant,  who  would  not  stick  at  murder  in  order  to  get 
EUfbekah  into  his  harem.  Neither  Isaac  nor  Rebekah  appears  to  advantage 
n  this  discussion  with  Abimelech.  I  say  appears,  because  it  is  by  no  means 
:ertain  that  the  king  was  not  capable  of  doing  just  what  Isaac  feared ;  while 
[saac  would  sooner  have  lost  his  right  hand,  or  even  his  life,  than  be  guilty  of 
;ach  enormous  wickedness.  And  it  is  often  the  case  that  a  very  bad  man  may 
>e  able  to  set  his  conduct  in  such  a  light  as  to  seem  more  honourable  and 
renins  than  those  much  better  than  himselt  This  should  be  remembered  Jncohantf 
rhen  we  study  the  exhibitions  of  character  made  by  Jacob  and  Esau  at  their  '^"' 
neeting  in  Gilead.  £saa  carries  oflf  the  whole  credit  of  the  interview,  and 
1(8  brother  seems  cold,  suspicious,  cunning,  unbrotberly.  And  while  I  do 
tot  pretend  to  admire  certain  traits  in  Jacob's  character,  yet  he  waa  far  more 
tp right  and  religions  than  Esau.  Jacob  knew  him  and  his  four  hundred  men 
I  to  well  to  venture  into  his  society  and  power.  Hence  all  the  shuffling  and 
tacking  out,  and  even  deception,  which  he  gave  in  return  for  his  injured 
irother^s  foigiveness,  warm-hearted  welcome,  and  generous  offers  of  assist^ 
»noe.  Jacob  dared  not  accept  them,  and  yet  to  reject  them  under  such  cir- 
ti  instances  could  not  but  pUice  him  in  great  embarrassment 

How  could  Isaac  have  been  so  grossly  deceived  by  Jacob  and  his  mother? 

He  was  not  only  blind,  but  old,  so  that  he  could  not  distinguish  with  accn-  D«c»^foa 
acj,  either  by  the  touch  of  his  shrivelled  hand  or  by  the  ear,  now  dull  of  ^  ^ 
tearing.  It  must  be  further  remembered  that  Esau  was  from  his  birth  a  haiiy 
^rson.  He  was  now  a  man,  full  grown,  and  no  doubt  as  rough  and  shaggy  as 
iiy  he-goat  Jacob  was  of  the  same  age,  and  his  whole  history  shows  that  he 
raft  eminently  shrewd  and  cunning.  He  got  that  from  his  mother,  who  on  this 
ccasiun  plied  all  her  arts  to  make  the  deception  perfect  She  fitted  out  Jacob 
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p&ar     with  Enn's  well-known  dothes,  strongly  scented  with  snch  odoon  as  be  ?« 

'  *  ^      aocnstomed  to  uae.    The  hdies  and  dandies  in  ancient  times  delighted  to  ink 

I'l^tMT  of  ^^^  ^  raiment  smell  like  the  smeU  of  a  field  which  the  Lord  had  Uesd  f 

Imm.        and  at  this  day  they  scent  their  gala  garments  with  such  rich  and  poverL 

spicery  that  the  reiy  street  along  which  they  walk  is  perfumed.    It  is  hi^ij 

probable  that  Jacob,  a  plain  man,  given  to  cattle  and  husbandry,  otter; 

esdiewed  these  odoriferous  Tsnities,  and  this  would  greatly  aid  in  the  de.tr- 

tion.    Poor  old  Isaac  felt  the  garments,  and  smelled  the  still  more  distin^av- 

ing  perfumes  of  Esan,  and  though  the  voice  was  Jacob's,  yet  he  owU  *  * 

doubt  that  the  person  before  him  wa»— what  he  solemnly  protested  that  be  «*- 

—his  first-bom.    The  extreme  improbability  of  deception  would  make  i~ 

less  suspicious,  and,  so  far  as  the  hair  and  the  perfume  are  ooncemed,  I  b>t 

seen  many  Arabs  who  might  now  play  such  a  game  with  entire  success. 

All  this  is  easy  and  plain  in  comparison  with  the  great  fact  that  this  tteatb^ 
and  perjury,  under  most  aggravating  accompaniments,  should  be  in  a  se>i 
ratified  and  prospered  by  the  all-seeing  God  of  justice.  It  is  well  to  rem«LU^, 
however,  that  though  the  blessing,  once  solemnly  bestowed,  according  to  eft:.- 
lished  nistom  in  such  cases,  could  not  be  recalled,  yet,  in  the  overruling  y 
Krniba.  vidence  of  God,  the  guilty  parties  were  made  to  eat  the  bitter  fruit  of  ti  •  i 
''"^  sin  during  their  whole  Uves.  In  this  matter  they  sowed  to  the  wind  and  nr;;:  1 
the  whirlwind. 

We  set  out  on  this  line  of  remark  by  saying  that  in  several  of  the  kiKri 
incidents  of  Isaac's  history,  few  though  they  be,  he  does  not  appesr  to  ati^v 
tage.  Even  in  this  transaction,  where  he,  now  old,  blind,  and  hdpless,  ^^ 
so  cruelly  betrayed  by  his  wife  and  deceived  by  his  son,  he  is  unfortonauij  .1 
fault  in  tlie  main  question.  He  was  wrong  and  Rebekah  vras  right  oc  •  i 
real  {loint  <^  issue ;  and,  what  is  more,  Isaac's  judgment  in  regmid  u  '  > 
person  most  proper  to  be  invested  with  the  great  office  of  tranamitti&a;  •  i 
true  faith  and  the  true  line  of  descent  for  the  promised  Messiah  was  «icV 
mined  by  a  pitiful  relish  and  longing  for  ''  savoury  meat."  Alas,  for :-  ^ 
human  nature  \  There  is  none  of  it  without  dross  ;  and  moontaiiff  c^  *  ' 
must  be  washed  to  get  one  diamond  as  large  as  a  pea. 

We  have  taken  no  note  of  time  during  this  long  digression,  nor  have  1 1  ' 
noticed  the  face  of  the  country. 

Not  much  lost  thereby,  for  our  track  has  been  the  ordinary  road  V>  > 
JibriiL    After  emerging  from  the  great  olive-grove  north  of  Gaxa, ««  -' 
Beit  Haniin  on  our  left;  then  Demreh,  on  the  same  side,  upon  the  bs-** 
Wady  Simsim,  and  Nejid  on  the  south  of  our  path.    The  village  we  hair 
passed  is  Simsim,  and  this  one  to  which  we  are  oomlng  is  Bnrla.     Tin^ 
Gaza  three  hours ;  direction,  north-east;  country,  a  rich,  rolling,  Jigri:^'-^ 
Vm  i^kK  plain.    Our  next  village  is  Um  Lalus,  which,  I  have  little  doubt,  deri*^ 
nani^  from  the  Lachish  80  celebrated  in  Bible  story  and  prophecy.  Thedty^ 
seems  to  have  been  more  to  the  south,  and  nearer  Beit  Jibiiu,  accori.n. 
the  "  Ononiasticon "  and  other  notioes.    Even  that  is  not  certain,  htfmrrr  - 
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the  great  aimilarity  of  name,  for  a  site  so  close  to  the  locality  of  the  ancient  ciuitku 

city,  is  not  to  be  forgotten.      My  company  at  Mesmia  gave  me  names  of    *^^\"- 

nllages,  rains,  old  sites,  tells,  and  wells  sufficient  to  fill  two  pages.    None  in 

thla  direction,  however,  seemed  to  be  of  any  historic  interest  except  'Aglan 

and  this  Lakis.    We  shall  come  to  'Aglan  in  half  an  hour.    There  are  no  ruins 

at  either  of  these  places  to  remind  one  of  ancient  glory;  but  the  same  remark 

applies  to  all  the  sites  on  this  plain,  and  that  for  two  reasons :  the  cities  were  Brick 

built  chiefly  of  unburned  brick;  and  such  parts  ss  were  of  stone  were  either  ^"'^'"■>i»'' 

taken  from  that  soft  arenaceous  formation  which  is  found  all  along  the  coast, 

)T  from  that  cretaceous  rock  which  is  so  characteristic  of  all  these  southern 

2 ills  of  Jadea,  and  which  is  often  nothing  more  than  indurated  marL    We  are 

lot,  therefore,  to  expect  ruins ;  and  the  name,  with  a  tell  of  greater  or  less 

leight,  composed  of  such  debris,  pottery  scattered  over  the  neighbourhood, 

ind  a  well  or  two,  with  a  sarcophagus  or  a  stone  trough — these  are  the  things 

>y  which  we  identify  old  sites  in  Philistia. 

The  plain  from  this  to  Beit  Jibrin  is  destitute  of  villages  and  barren  of 
listoric  interest ;  and,  alter  taking  our  lunch  at  this  ^Aglan,  we  must  quicken 
>UT  pace,  or  we  shall  be  out  on  this  desert  later  than  is  exactly  safe.  The 
rhole  distance,  at  our  rate  of  riding,  is  nine  hours,  and  this  may  be  taken  as 
he  utmost  breadth  of  the  proper  territory  of  the  Philistines.  The  great 
tVady  Simsim  branches  out  to  the  north-east  and  south,  but  it  is  eveiywhere 
!e$titate  of  water  except  in  winter.  The  largest  of  these  branches,  called 
Va«ly  el  Hasy,  wanders  about  in  a  general  direction  toward  the  south-east, 
dJ  drains  the  western  slopes  of  the  mountains  of  Hebron. 

What  sort  of  vegetable  is  this  whose  stems  our  muleteers  are  cutting  up  and 
hewing  with  so  much  relish  7 

It  ia  the  wild  artichoke.    We  can  amuse  ourselves  with  it  and  its  behaviour  wim  mti. 
*T  a  whUe,  and  may  possibly  extract  something  more  valuable  than  the  insipid  ^^^^'^ 
lice  of  which  our  men  are  so  fond.    Tou  observe  that  in  growing  it  throws 
it  numerous  branches  of  equal  size  and  length  in  all  directions,  forming  a 
»rt  of  sphere  or  globe  a  foot  or  more  in  diameter.    When  ripe  and  dry  in 
itiirnn,  these  branches  become  rigid  and  light  as  a  feather,  the  parent  stem 
•eaka  off  at  the  ground,  and  the  wind  carries  these  vegetable  globes  whither-  VctretiM* 
ever  it  pleaseth.    At  the  proper  season  thousands  of  them  come  scudding  ^^**^*^ 
'er  the  plain,  rolling,  leaping,  bounding  with  vast  racket,  to  the  dismay  both 

the  horse  and  his  rider.  Once,  on  the  plain  north  of  Hamath,  my  horse 
•came  quite  unmanageable  among  them.  They  charged  down  upon  us  on 
e  wings  of  the  wind,  which  broke  them  from  their  moorings,  and  sent  them 
reefing  over  the  desert  in  countless  numbers.    Our  excellent  native  itinerant, 

F ,  had  a  similar  encoimter  with  them  on  the  eastern  desert, 

^ond  the  Hauran,  and  his  horse  was  so  terrified  that  he  was  obliged  to 
^ht  and  lead  him.    I  have  long  suspected  that  this  wild  artichoke  is  the 
/^^Ij  which,  in  Psalm  Ixxxiii.  13,  is  rendered  wheels  and  in  Isaiah  xviL  13,  0uJ«9L 
rolling  thing.    Evidently  our  translators  knew  not  what  to  call  it    The 
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firtt  panage  retds  thus :  "Omj  Qod,  make  them  like  ft  irhed  (^ic2^2),ttt^4 
stubble  before  the  wind ;"  and  the  second,  "  Rebake  them,  and  they  shall  &« 
far  oH,  and  ahaU  be  chased  as  the  chaff  of  the  mouD  tains  before  tiie  wind,  a&d  iib 
a  roUiog  thing  {gvigait^  before  the  whirlwind."  Now,  from  the  nature  cf  the 
parallelism,  the  gydgol  cannot  be  a ''  wheel,"  but  something  correspoodifis  ^ 
chafll  It  must  also  be  something  that  does  not  fly  like  the  chaff,  bat,  b  t 
striking  manner  nXU  before  the  wind.  The  signification  of  gvlgal  in  Eebief. 
and  its  equivalent  in  other  Shemitic  dialects,  require  this,  and  Ais  rotict 
artichoke  meets  the  case  most  emphatically,  and  especially  when  it  rolls  t<f3i? 
the  whirlwind.  In  the  encounter  referred  to  north  of  Hamath,  my  ejea  «re 
half  blinded  with  the  stubble  and  chaff  which  fiUed  the  air ;  but  it  w»  vf 
extraordinary  behaviour  of  this  "  rolling  thing"  that  ri vetted  my  attesua 
Uundreds  of  these  globes,  all  bounding  like  gazelles  in  one  direction  ofer  t* 
desert,  would  suddenly  wheel  short  round,  at  the  bidding  of  a  coocUr- 
blast,  and  dash  away  with  equal  speed  on  their  new  course.  An  Arab  proTr 
addresses  this  rolling  thing  thus :  "Ho!  'akk<ib,  where  do  you  put  ap &- 
night?"  to  which  it  answers  as  it  flies,  "Where  the  wind  pats  up."  Tbfj 
also  derive  one  of  their  many  forms  of  cursing  from  this  plant :  "  May  yco  U 
whirled,  like  the  *akkiib,  before  the  wind,  until  you  are  caught  in  the  tfacrss. 
or  plunged  into  the  sea."  If  this  is  not  the  "  wheel"  of  I>avid  tnd  t^« 
"rolling  thing"  of  Isaiah,  I  have  seen  nothing  in  the  country  to  suggest  the 
comparison. 

AprU  18M.  How  is  it  ascertained  that  this  Beit  Jibrin  is  the  site  of  tfcf 
ancient  Eleutheropolis  T 

The  identification  is  due  to  the  skill  of  Robinson  and  Smith,  and  the^ffocfa 
of  discovery  and  verification  is  detailed  with  great  care  in  their  '^  Besearcte^ 
Owing  to  t^e  fact  that  Eusebius  and  Jerome  take  this  as  the  central  sut.  • 
from  which  to  mark  the  direction  and  distance  of  many  other  places,  there  i^i 
few  geographical  points  in  the  country  of  greater  value,  and  Dr.  Robi£* 
very  justly  magnifies  its  importance.    Having  myself  derived  the  \i^ 
gratification  in  following  out  his  results  in  my  own  excursions  in  this  nz 
I  gladly  embrace  every  opportunity  to  express  my  obligations.    There  l*  < 
whole  nest  of  sacred  sites  scattered  around  this  important  centre.   '' 
the  east  we  have  Beit  Nusib — ^Nezib ;  and  further  over  the  hills  tc  ^' 
north-east  Jeb*a— the  Gibeah  of  Judah ;  and  north,  a  little  east,  we  5> 
Shochoh  in  Shuwiekeh ;  and  beyond  it  Jarmuth  in  Yarmuk.    'Ain  Shrs- 
is  Beth-shemesh ;  and  north-west  of  this,  Tibneh  is  the  Timnath  of  Sk£^ 
son's   wife.      Korth-east   of  this  is   Zorah,  the  city  of  his  father;  «•" 
south-east  of  that  is  Zanuah.     The  wady  in  which  Zorah  lies  is  ct^*- 
Wady  es   Sumpt,    and   this  is   probably   the   battle-field   of  David  £ 
Ooliath  of  Gath.    Dr.  Robinson  thinks  that  Gath  may  have  been  at  or  %* 
Deir  Dubban,  where  are  very  remarkable  excavations  and  other  indicatk^' 
an  ancient  city.     It  appears  to  me  that  Bethogabrft->£leutheropolt»-^  • 
Jibrin,  and  Oath  are  ail  one  and  the  same  cily.    Khurbet  Get— ruins  of ') 
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— is  the  name  now  applied  to  one  of  the  heaps  of  rubbish  a  short  distance  cmrrBi 
ivestward  from  the  castle  of  Beit  Jibrin.    The  Hebrew  word  Bethogahra  and  "*^"- 
the  Arabic  Beit  Jibiln  may  be  rendered  house  of  ffiafUtf—Yrhkh  reminds  ns 
of  Goliath  of  Gath  and  his  family.    And  farther,  I  think  that  the  Mareshah  of 
Joshua  XT.  44,  which  was  rebuilt  by  Behoboam,  and  is  repeatedly  mentioned 
in  connection  with  Gath,^  was  a  suburb  oi  this  great  capital  of  the  Philistines. 
Benjamin  of  Tndela  makes  Mareshah  and  Beit  Jibrin  identical,  and  Jerome  lUmiMh 
[Amces  them  so  near  each  other  that  they  may  be  r^;arded  as  one  and  Uie  -"^'"^ 
same  place.*   Micah  probably  wrote  "Moresheth-gath"  in  order  to  fix  the 
location  of  the  subuib  by  the  name  of  the  main  city.*    All  these  identi- 
fications lend  additional  interest  to  tiiis  ridnity.    Not  only  did  Goliath  and 
[lis  family  of  giants  reside  here,  but  in  this  beautiful  valley  king  Asa  achieved 
that  grand  victory  over  Zerah  the  Ethiopian,  with  his  host  of  *'a  thousand 
thousand,  and  three  hundred  chariots ;"  for  the  battle  was  at  Mareshah,  in 
the  valley  of  Zephathah.    These  facts  and  suggestions  will  be  sure  to  quicken 
jfour  zeal  for  this  day's  explorations,  notwithstanding  your  growing  disgust 
with  old  ruins.    There  are,  in  fact,  many  things  about  Beit  Jibrin  which  merit 
a  careful  examination.    The  most  striking  is  this  immense  quadrangular  en- 
closure which  marks  out  the  boundaries  of  an  old  castle.    It  is  about  six  hun- 
dred feet  square,  and  was  buOt  of  large  heavy  stone.    Then,  too,  the  castle  Cattie  <•( 
w  i  thin  this  inclosure  has  poi  nts  of  interest  Some  parts  of  it  appear  very  ancient,  ||^^  '"^' 
ivliile  this  copfused  mass  of  arches,  vaults,  and  broken  walls  speaks  of  Saracenic 
md  crusading  times.    Besides  this  building  there  are  immense  artificial  caverns 
fiewn  out  of  these  cretaceous  hills,  and  some  of  them  carefully  ornamented, 
r hey  are  found  chiefly  in  the  wady  which  runs  up  south  by  east,  and  in  which  is 
iitiiated  the  ruined  church  called  Mar  Hannah.    Dr.  Robinson  has  given  a  de- 
railed account  of  these  remarkable  excavations,  the  object  of  which  he  is  at  a  loss 
:o  comprehend.  Some  of  them  were  undoubtedly  cisterns,  and  it  is  not  impossible 
,hat  all  were  originally  such,  but  subsequently  some  of  them  may  have  been  en- 
arged  into  temples  and  under-ground  chapels,  and  others  made  into  granaries. 

In  travelling  through  this  sacred  territory,  few  things  please  me  more  than  to  Conntrj  of 
ight  upon  those  circumstances  which  prove  the  accuracy  of  ancient  Bible  nar-  ^"*^"  . 
atives  even  in  the  most  incidental  remarks  and  the  minutest  allusions.  We 
Lre  now  not  far  from  Zorah,  the  birth-place  of  Samson,'  and  it  is  pleasant  to 
ind  his  home  still  in  existence,  in  that  secluded  mountain  village  above  'Ain 
^tiemsh.  On  one  of  the  hard  rocks  of  that  village  Manoah  placed  his  sacri- 
ice,  and  the  angel  of  the  Lord  did  wondrously  while  Manoah  and  his  wife 
*x»ked  on ;  ^*  for  it  came  to  pass,  when  the  flame  went  up  toward  heaven  from 
>ff  the  altar,  that  the  angel  of  the  Lord  ascended  in  the  flame."  ^ 

Josephus  has  a  curious  addition  to  the  Bible  narrative  of  these  transactions, 
n  which,  after  extolling  the  beauty  of  Manoah's  wife,  he  says  that  her  hus- 
land  was  exceedingly  jealous ;  and  when  he  heard  her  expatiate  upon  the 
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PART     beaaty  of  the  man  who  had  appeared  to  her  and  annoonced  the  birth  of  a  k^ 

"'•      he  was  to  oonsumed  with  this  terrible  passion  that  he  besought  God  to  tR* 

^^     the  messenger  again,  that  he  might  see  him— and  much  more  to  the  aae 

purport    But  to  return  to  the  histoiy.    It  is  said  that  Samson  went  c^  v 

rimnftth.  Timnath,  and  there  saw  the  woman  whom  he  desired  to  many.  Now  Tm^'i 
still  exists  on  the  plain,  and  to  reach  it  from  Zorah  you  must  ducend  thrip 
wild,  rocky  gorges,— just  where  one  would  expect  to  find  a  lion  in  those  dtji. 
when  wild  beasts  were  £sr  more  common  than  at  present.  Nor  is  it  idck  r- 
roarkable  that  lions  should  be  met  with  in  such  places  than  that  fierce  kopfi^ 
should  now  maintain  their  position  in  the  thickly  settled  parts  of  Lebi^^ 
and  even  in  these  very  mountains,  within  a  few  hundred  rods  of  huge  "n^ 
Tet  such  I  know  is  the  fact. 

There  were  then  vineyards  bolonging  to  Timnath,  as  there  now  are  in  i£ 
these  hamlets  along  the  base  of  the  hills  and  upon  the  mountain  sideai  TbAc 
vineyards  are  veiy  often  far  out  from  the  villages,  climbii^  up  rou^  n^ 

Urm.        and  wild  difb,  in  one  of  which  Samson  encountered  the  young  Uon.  He  thrfv 
*  the  dead  body  aside,  and  the  next  time  he  went  down  to  Timnath  he  fooihi  i 

B«c&  swarm  of  bees  in  the  carcass.  This,  it  must  be  confessed,  is  an  extnoriiai? 
occurrence.  The  word  for  bees  is  the  Arabic  for  hometiy  and  Uiese,  we  kso?. 
are  very  fond  of  flesh,  and  devour  it  with  the  greatest  avidity.  I  have  mj^d 
seen  a  swarm  of  hornets  build  their  comb  in  the  skull  of  a  dead  camel ;  i?« 
this  would  incline  me*  to  believe  that  it  was  really  our  dehahir—honuU-^^ 
had  settled  in  the  carcass  of  Samson's  lion,  if  it  were  known  that  they  nuc^' 
factured  honey  enough  to  meet  the  demands  of  the  story.  However,  ve  ^*- 
that  not  long  after  this,  bees  were  so  abundant  in  a  wood  at  no  great  distvks 
from  this  spot,  that  the  honey  dropped  down  from  the  trees  on  the  groo9i< 
and  I  have  explored  densely  wooded  gorges  in  Hermon  and  in  soothem  I/'^- 
'  non  where  wild  bees  are  still  found,  both  in  trees  and  in  the  defls  of  the  ncU 
It  keeps  up  the  verisimilitude  of  the  narrative  that  these  are  just  the  pls:^ 
where  wild  beasts  still  abound;  ftnd  (hough  hees  ordinarily  avoid  dead  csrcissfi 
it  is  possible  that  they  on  this  occasion  selected  that  of  the  lion  for  thdr  h:^ 

wetMinic  The  circumstances  of  the  wedding-feast  in  Timnath  are  also  in  keeping  v::' 
such  occasions  at  the  present  day.  Even  the  weddings  of  onlinaiy  pe^H 
are  celebrated  with  great  rejoicings,  which  are  kept  up  several  days,  ^ob^^- 
however,  was  not  an  ordinary  peasant,  but  the  son  of  an  emeer  or  nobkor. 
and  the  marriages  of  such  are  attended  with  quite  as  much  display  as  tfast  .• 
Samson.  The  games  and  sports  also,  by  which  the  companions  of  the  Ir..^ 
groom  pass  away  the  time,  are  not  unlike  those  mentioned  in  the  14th  ch^' 
of  Judges;  and  such  occasions  frequently  end  in  quarrels,  and  even  Uoodsk&i . 
have  known  many  fatal  feuds  grow  out  of  the  sports  of  these  boistenms  festi^^ 
And  yet  one  thing  more :  Samson's  wife  was  a  weak  and  wicked  wonian,  «^ 
had  no  real  love  for  her  husband ;  and  this  is  certainly  common  enough  a:-* 
present  day.  Wives  are  procured  now  as  then  by  the  intervention  of  paret^ 
and  without  any  of  that  personal  attachment  between  the  parties  whieh  »t 
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sm  eBsentiaL    They  are  abo  reiy  often  ready  to  eDter  into  any  treadieroos  cBApnca 
upiiacy  against  their  hoabanda  by  which  they  can  gain  aome  dcBired  adran-  "^'^'"- 
;e  either  for  themselves  or  their  friends.    Indeed,  there  are  raj  many  hna-  TroMrhery 
dds  in  this  ooontiy  who  neither  will  nor  dare  tnnt  their  wirea.    On  the  <^  ^^^^ 
itraiy,  they  watch  them  with  the  atmost  distrust,  and  keep  everything 
ked  up  for  fear  of  their  treachery.    And  yet  these  distrusted  bat  canning 
ves  have  wonderful  power  over  thdr  husbands..    Though  uneducated  in  all 
It  is  good^  they  are  perfect  masters  of  craft  and  deoeiL    By  then:  arts  and 
eir  importunity  they  carry  their  point,  dten  to  the  utter  and  obvious  ruin  of 
eir  husbands,  and  this,  too,  when  there  is  really  no  love  between  them.    It 
not  at  all  contrary  to  present  experience,  therefore,  that  Samson's  wife 
ould  conspire  against  him  in  the  matter  oi  the  riddle,  nor  that  she  should 
cceed  in  teasing  him  out  of  the  secret 

We  are  now  in  the  neighbourhood  where  David  began  his  illustrious  career  Dana  and 
slaying  Goliath  of  Gath.  The  Philistines  went  up  against  Judah  and  ^^^*^ 
tched  near  Shochoh,— which  site  is  ascertained  to  be  at  Shuwiekeh,  about  six 
lies  to  the  north-east  of  us.  Beit  Netif  is  on  a  hill  some  three  miles  nearly 
>rth  of  it,  and  between  them  is  the  deep  Wady  es  Sumpt,  which  passes  down 
16  plain,  by  Timnath,  to  the  great  Wady  Surar.  Dr.  Robinson  identifies  this 
'ady  Sumpt  with  the  Elah  of  1  Samuel  xriL  2,  by  which  Saul  encamped, 
robably  on  the  north  side,  opposite  the  Philistines;  and  it  was  into  this  wady 
tat  the  champion  of  the  "  uncircumcised"  descended  every  day  to  defy  the 
mies  of  the  living  Qod :  his  height  nearly  ten  feet,  his  proportions  enormous, 
is  visage  terrible;  covered  with  a  shining  coat  of  mail  weighing  five  thousand 
lekels,  a  helmet  of  brass  on  his  head,  a  target  of  brass  between  his  shoulders, 
)d  greaves  of  brass  on  his  legs,  he  appeared  like  a  brazen  statue  of  colossal 
ze,  holding  a  spear  whose  staff  was  like  a  weaver's  beam.  No  wonder  the 
cutest  heart  quailed,  and  that "  all  the  men  of  Israel,  when  they  saw  the  man, 
;^'l  from  him  and  were  sore  afraid."  Forty  days  did  this  terrible  giant  come  into 
le  valley,  morning  and  evening,  to  defy  the  hosts  of  Israel,  exclaiming,  with 
iipious  insolence,  **  Qive  me  a  man,  that  we  may  fight  together."  Thus  he 
ood  and  cried  in  the  morning  when  the  youthful  Darid  drew  nigh  with  the 
urhed  com  and  the  ten  loaves  which  his  father  had  sent  to  his  elder  brothers. 
f  e  bears  the  tumult,  and  the  defiance,  and  his  heroic  soul  takes  fire.  Eagerly 
e  inquires  into  the  case,  and,  undeterred  by  the  rebukes  of  his  envious 
rothers,  he  offers  to  meet  the  dreadful  champion.  He  is  brought  before  Saul, 
ho  said  unto  him,  '*  Thou  are  not  able  to  go  against  this  Philistine  to  fight 
ith  him;  thou  art  but  a  youth."  David  modestly  replies  that,  though  young, 
e  had  already  performed,  by  God's  aid,  deeds  as  daring  and  desperate  as  this 
ould  be.  He  had  killed  both  a  lion  and  a  bear  with  his  empty  hands:  "  And 
^e  Lord  that  delivered  me  out  of  the  paw  of  the  lion,  and  out  of  the  paw  of 
be  bear,  will  deliver  me  out  of  the  hand  of  this  Philistine."^  Declining  armour 
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and  helmet,  coat  of  mail  and  sword,  he  took  merely  his  Bhepherd*s  staff,  id 
the  sling  with  which  he  had  often  practised  while  tending  his  latfao'i  afe» 
on  the  mountains.  He  came  down  into  the  wadj,  pot  five  smooth  stoses  sri 
his  scrip,  and  went  on  boldly  to  meet  the  giant  One  of  these,  boded  wist  La 
whole  force  and  with  unerring  aim,  sank  deep  into  the  giantf s  iiaaksl  (xt 
head.  He  staggers  conyulsively,  and  with  a  mighty  dang  laUa  pruatiate  i^'4 
his  face.  DaWd  is  upon  him  in  a  moment,  and  with  his  own  great  s^M 
strikes  off  his  head,  which  he  bears  back  to  Saol  in  triamph.  Thos  «?H 
verified  David's  confidence  and  piety.  He  fought "  that  all  the  earth  m-£.i 
know  that  there  is  a  God  in  Israel" 

How  do  you  account  for  the  fisu^t  that  neither  Saul  nor  Abner,  ^ther  bdH 
or  after  the  battle,  recognised  Dlivid  ?  In  the  veraes  immediately  pn»^ 
the  account  of  Qoliath,  we  are  informed  that  David  had  been  summoned  irsi 
Bethlehem  to  play  on  his  harp  before  Saul,  when  the  evil  spirit  tram  ti»  LrJ 
came  upon  him;  and  Jesse  had  sent  him  upon  an  ass,  laden  with  bread,  acd  *i 
bottle  of  wine,  and  a  kid.  It  is  added  that  **  Saul  loved  David  greatly,  and  ' 
became  his  armour-bearer."  He  also  requested  his  father  to  leave  David  yri 
him,  for  he  bad  found  favour  in  his  sight  But  the  very  next  notioe  is  i  ^ 
David  is  quietly  tending  sheep  at  Bethlehem,  and  his  three  older  bn^l^- 
are  with  the  army.  David  re-appears  before  the  king,  and  is  not  roeogcat. 
either  by  him  or  by  his  servants.  To  me  this  has  always  appeared  veiy  etnsici 

It  is,  indeed,  so  strange  as  to  suggest  the  query  whether  the  incidcafe  : 
this  part  of  David's  life  are  arranged  in  the  exact  order  of  time  in  whkh  th.' 
occurred.    The  account  in  the  17th  chapter  has  throughout  the  air  of  a  &^ 
acquaintance.    Abner  said,  in  reply  to  the  inquiry  of  the  king,  *'  As  thj  $^ 
liveth,  0  king,  I  cannot  tell  who  he  is."  David  himself  gives  not  the  shg^u^^ 
hint,  either  before  or  after  the  fight,  that  he  had  ever  seen  the  king  br{  - 
This  is  a  reserve,  a  stretch  of  modesty  unparalleled,  upon  the  snppasiticii  th. 
he  had  not  only  been  with  him  before,  but  had  been  greatly  beloved  l^  ^'z 
and  selected  to  be  his  armour-bearer— implying  the  closest  intimacy  tf' 
largest  confidence.    It  is  no  part  of  Oriental  character  to  refrwn,  thn  =r. 
modesty,  from  churning  previous  acquaintanceship  with  superiors,  aiki  i. 
present  instance  is  so  far  beyond  the  bounds  of  probability  that  I  hesitase  c 
believe  it  while  there  is  any  other  possible  explanation.    How  could  the  tx 
and  Abner,  and  all  the  other  attendants  of  the  royal  household,  have  so  ott? ' 
forgotten  the  wonderful  harper,  who  had  charmed  away  the  evil  spirit  *:■' 
had  been  so  beloved  7    It  seems  to  me  much  more  probable  that  this  ioak:' 
of  playing  on  the  harp  before  the  king  belongs  to  some  period  subseqttec;  - 
the  battle  with  Qoliath.    This  is  rendered  more  credible  firom  the  id  *iur 
there  are  some  circumstances  introduced  into  the  account  of  that  da/s  adves?:^ 
which  could  not  have  taken  place  until  long  after;  as,  for  example,  in  the  ^^^ 
verse,  where  it  is  said  that ''  David  took  the  head  of  the  Philistine  and  bn^t  ^' 
to  Jerusalem,  but  he  put  his  armour  in  his  tent"  Now  David  had  no  tent  $r 
time,  and  did  not  yo  to  Jenualem  until  after  the  lapse  of  many  eventhil  j*^ 
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If,  howeTer,  we  were  shut  np  to  the  necessity  of  acoeptiog  the  narratiye  as  to  cnApritii 
me  just  in  the  order  in  which  it  is  recorded,  I  have  only  to  remark  that  we  '^^^" 
9  not  know  how  long  a  period  interrened  between  the  return  of  David  to 
is  father's  house  and  his  appearance  before  the  king  on  the  morning  of  the 
tul  with  Goliath.  If  it  were  two  or  three  years,  it  is  possible  that  David  had, 
I  the  meanwhile,  suddenly  shot  up  from  boyhood  to  youth,  tall  and  robust,  cimiim 
ad  his  peiBonal  appearance  might  have  so  changed  as  to  bear  little  resem-  o'^ppew 
lance  to  the  ruddy  lad  who  played  skilfully  on  the  harp.    It  is  a  fact  that  ^^ 
ids  of  this  country,  particularly  of  the  higher  dasses,  are  often  very  fair,  full- 
iced,  and  handsome,  until  about  fourteen  years  of  age,  but  during  the  next 
vo  or  three  years  a  surprising  change  takes  place.    They  not  only  spring  into 
ill- grown  manhood  as  if  by  magic,  but  all  their  former  beauty  disappean ; 
leir  complexion  becomes  dark,  their  features  harsh  and  angular,  and  the  whole 
cpression  of  countenance  stem,  and  even  disagreeable.    I  have  often  been 
ccosted  by  such  persons,  formerly  intimate  acquaintances,  but  who  had  sud- 
enlj  grown  entirely  out  of  my  knowledge,  nor  could  I,  without  difficulty, 
^cognise  them.    David  had  become  a  shepherd  after  leaving  the  king's  palace, 
-au  occupation  which  of  all  others  would  most  rapidly  change  his  fair  com- 
lexion  into  a  dirty  bronze.    He  appeared  before  Saul  in  his  shepherd's  attire, 
ot  in  the  gay  dress  of  a  courtier  in  the  kin^s  palace,  and  he  may,  therefore, 
ot  hare  been  recognised.    But,  as  before  remarked,  if  this  were  so,  it  is  not 
uly  remarkable  in  itself,  but  it  follows  that  David  was  at  an  early  age  pos- 
^.ssed  of  a  wisdom,  modesty,  and  self-control,  without  a  parallel  in  the  history 
r  mankind. 

In  after  life,  David*had  much  to  do  with  this  part  of  the  country.   Twice  he  David  in 
ed  to  Gath  for  fear  of  SauL    Is  it  not  strange  that  he  should  select  the  city  ^^^ 
r  Goliath  for  his  asylum? 

He  was  hard  preyed,  and  had  only  a  choice  of  dangers.  Gath  was  near  his 
ati  ve  mountains,  and,  probably,  had  more  fnendly  relations  with  the  Israelites 
lan  the  more  distant  cities  of  the  Philistines.  King  Achish,  also,  appears  to 
aTe  been  an  open-hearted,  unsuspecting,  and  generous  character,  probably  of 
lat  chivalrous  temperament  which  led  him  to  admire  such  a  hero  as  David, 
.t  any  rate,  he- treated  him  very  kindly,  and  presented  him  with  Ziklag,  a 
illage  which  seems  to  have  been  long  retained  and  highly  prized  by  the  royal 

uiiily* 

liow  do  you  dispose  of  the  deception  practised  by  David  toward  his  protector  Decrhfnn 
1  the  matter  of  the  excursions  against  the  Amalekites  and  others  down  south  ®^  ^^'^'"'^ 
fns? 

That  David  acted  under  the  pressure  of  vety  powerful  motives,  and  was  by 
fiem  urged  aside  from  the  plain,  open  path  of  rectitude.  We  are  under  no 
bligation  to  justify  all  his  conduct  It  is  but  common  justice,  however,  to 
ive  him  the  benefit  of  all  palliating  circumstances ;  and  when  these  are  duly 
reighed  we  shall  not  find  occasion  to  pass  a  severe  judgment  upon  him.  He 
ras  an  exile,  hunted  out  of  his  home  like  a  partridge  on  the  mountains,  and 
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»A«T     canning  urarara,  hated  and  hatefuL    The  fiust,  therefore,  that  a  nm  s  c 
'"•      debt  is  no  reflection  on  his  character ;  and  in  times  of  misrole  and  vp^ftdmf ' 
like  that  of  Saul,  the  best  families  are  suddenly  reduced  by  extortkii  to  \srr 
poverty.    To  nuae  the  enormous  sums  demanded  of  the  head  of  the  hoiM.  c 
enforced  by  the  bastinado,  the  wife  and  children  sell  and  pledge  evmtL-. 
they  possess  to  those  lendezs,  and  nise  money  at  ruinous  rates  of  in^' 
The  tyrant,  also,  from  motives  easily  understood,  enforces  the  ooDe^?: 
such  debts  with  a  rigour  that  knows  neither  delay  nor  mercy.    Tbst  sosf 
]>avid*s  company  fled  from  just  such  extortion  is  highly  probable,  asd  tv- 
may  have  been  the  most  estimable  people  of  the  land.    It  is  plessaat  t<  ^ 
lieve  that  the  noble  and  generous  David  was  surrounded  by  a  hir  proporr- ' 
of  kindred  spirits,  and  that  in  the  midst  of  his  sore  trials  and  peipkiitte  ' 
heart  was  sustained  and  comforted  by  the  reflection  that  he  was  abte  to  fon- 
an  asylum  to  many  innocent  victims  of  regal  oppression.    This  is  distb ' 
stated  in  the  case  of  Abiathar,  who  escaped  from  the  slaughter  of  the  }r>fi  - 
at  Nob,  and  must  have  been  equally  so  in  r^ard  to  his  own  &ther  and  al  ^ 
family. 

These  modem  dwellers  about  old  Gath  appear  to  be  actually  taller  sod  s  ^ 
warlike  than  the  average  inhabitants  of  this  region. 

The  sheikh  and  his  family  might  well  be  the  descendants  of  the  an 'i 
giants,  for  they  are  rough,  fierce-looking  fellows ;  and,  indeed,  the  vbok  p> ' 
Uodcm     lation  now  make  a  very  savage  display  of  guns,  pistols,  crooked  swords,  d>  - 
wwpona.    ^g^  khan-jart,  long  knives,  and  whatever  else  cau  aid  them  to  cat  s:* 
and  hack  the  human  body  to  pieces.    The  sheikh  says  that  fhey  are  '^' 
armed  in  order  to  keep  at  a  distance  the  Bedawln  Arabs,  who  would  otber«.* 
eat  up  their  ripening  harvests.    This  may  be  so,  though  I  have  Devei  ^ 
them  without  arms ;  and  those  who  can  get  nothing  better  cany  tremai 
clubs,  like  the  weaver's  beam  of  the  giant,  and  in  handling  them  thejit'^* 
expert  as  any  Irishman  with  his  shilUlah,  and  fur  more  dangerous. 
Tilt  iiinj^      Do  these  people  now  make  any  use  of  the  sling,  which,  in  the  hand  of  Pt  - 
was  so  fatal  to  their  famous  townsman  ? 

The  only  place  where  I  have  seen  the  sling  used  is  at  Hasbeiya,  on  M  '- 
Ilermon,  and  there  merely  in  mimic  warfare,  waged  by  the  hoys  of  the  ^ ' 
The  deep  gorge  of  the  Busis  divides  Hasbelya  into  two  parts,  and  vb^ 
war-spirit  is  up  in  the  community,  the  lads  collect  on  opposite  sides  J ' 
gorge,  and  fight  desperate  battles  with  their  slings.    They  chase  one  ac ' 
from  cliff  to  cliff,  as  in  real  warfiire,  untd  one  of  the  parties  gives  waj,  as<^  ^ 
treats  up  the  mountain.    I  have  seen  the  air  almost  darkened  by  their  rs^'* 
vhizzing  pebbles,  and  so  many  serious  accidents  occur  that  the  "aathcr:^'' 
have  often  interfered  to  abolish  the  rude  sport ;  but,  whenever  tiiere  oocc* 
fresh  feud,  or  a  revolt  against  the  government  among  the  old  folks,  the  ,^  - 

hllndri*"  °"®*  ^^^  ^^^  ^  ^^  ^fiht  with  slings  across  the  Busis. 
iJl^L  ^^  ™o«t  have  required  careful  drilling  and  long  practice  before  tfe** 

hundred  left-handed  Benjamites  "  could  sling  stones  at  a  hair-breadth,  «s:  ^ 
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18  ;**^  but  this  is  a  region  where  rach  a  mode  of  warfare  would  be  culti-  ohaptbi 

ted  in  aodent  times,  and  be  very  effective.    The  stones  for  the  sling  are  ^*^^'"* 

erywhere  at  hand,  and  the  oonntiy  is  cnt  up  by  deep  gorges,  with  impracti- 

>le  banks ;  and,  before  the  inyention  of  guns,  there  was  no  other  weapon  that 

lid  carry  across  these  profound  depths  and  reach  the  ranks  of  the  enemy. 

lYid,  while  following  l^s  flocks  over  these  rough  mountains,  practised  other 

ts  besides  that  of  playing  on  the  shepherd's  pipe,  for  he  became  as  expert 

the  ose  of  the  sling  as  any  of  the  chosen  men  of  Benjamin.    He  was  mani- 

tly  one  of  nature's  noblemen,  bom  to  excel  in  everything  he  undertook. 

>t  only  was  he  the  most  skilful  musician,  but  the  greatest  poet ;  not  only  David's 

»  most  daring  shepherd,  but  the  bravest  soldier  and  the  most  success-  ■(^*°c^ 

,  general.     It  is  nowhere  stated  in  so  many  words  that  he  possessed 

>at  physical  strength,  but  this  is  implied  in  several  anecdotes  of  his  life. 

ithout  this  he  could  not  have  wielded  the  sword  of  Goliath,  and  yet  he  chose 

%i  of  all  others  for  himself;  and  again,  none  but  the  very  strongest  could 

i  a  lion  and  a  bear  in  fair  fight    What  the  lion  is  we  all  know,  or  at  least  Ttie  uos 

agme,  and  yet  David  says, "  I  caught  him  by  his  beard,  and  smote  him,  and  f^^^' 

;w  him."'     The  Syrian  bear— still  found  on  the  higher  mountains  of  this 

iintry — is  perhaps  equally  to  be  dreaded  in  a  close  personal  encounter.    The 

tiabitants  of  Hermon  say  that  when  he  is  chased  up  the  mountain  he  will 

»t  back  large  stones  upon  his  pursuers  with  terrible  force  and  unerring  aim. 

le  stoutest  hunter  will  not  venture  to  attack  him  alone,  nor  without  being 

oronghly  armed  for  the  deadly  strife.    David,  however,  caught  him  as  he 

ks  ninning  away  with  a  kid  from  his  flock,  and  slew  him ;  and  this  when  he 

us  but  a  youth,  ruddy,  and  of  a  fair  countenance,  so  that  Qoliath  disdained 

in  as  an  antagonist    It  is  interesting  to  remember  that  these  personal  ad- 

ntures  of  David,  both  with  giants  and  with  wild  beasts,  took  place  in  these 

mntains  immediately  above  us. 
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pn  thi«,  the  oondadiac  wctkNi  of  the  Joaniey,  oar  trardleri  adfmnce  hy  Hrtrat  t^~ 
the  hiU-coantrj  of  Jttde«,  to  the  noithcrn  angle  of  the  Dead  Sea„  visitinff  the  loca!i&a 
Kal  and  Jericho;  then  proceed  westward  to  Jervaalenii  and  derote  the  ckMin^  pnta^a  *£ 
lour  to  the  Holy  City  and  places  anmnd.— Eix] 
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B«i>  Jib- 
rin  to 
Hebron. 


CaveniSk 


April  1:^. 

R.iad  from  OwuTQ  to  the  WTctched  headache  which  toimented  me  all  day,  our  lide  r 
Beit  Jibrln  to  this  city  has  left  no  distinct  trace  on  my  memoiy,  ezc^t  .. 
of  a  very  fatiguing  ascent  from  Idna  toward  Tafinah. 

I  can  readily  refresh  your  memory  this  morning  by  passing  in  review  )%^' 
day's  journey,  which  was  one  of  great  interest  to  me.    While  tlie  mniiCct 
were  packing  up  and  loading,  I  rode  out  and  again  examined  the  excan:' 
on  the  south-east  of  Beit  Jibrln.    My  guide  led  me  on  honebadc  thxcc 
long  succession  of  caverns,  ail  dug  out  of  the  white  cxetaceous  rock  cf  th< 
above  the  city.    They  closely  resemble  ancient  cisterns,  having  a  hole  as ' 
top  as  if  to  draw  water  from ;  but  their  number  and  vast  sijoe  fill  the  c  ■ 
with  astonishment,  and  snggest  doubts  with  regard  to  the  original  fa\*»^  ' 
which  they  were  made.    They,  however,  were  hewn  out  of  the  rock  prK-- 
as  cisterns  were,  and  the  mark  of  the  pickaxe  is  distinctly  seen  on  the  &>" 
those  that  are  tolerably  perfect    Multitudes  of  them,  however,  hftve  fi^' 
from  above,  and  the  partition-walls  of  others  have  dissolved  bj  tiioe.  '• 
throwing  many  into  one.    Indeed,  they  appear  to  have  been  ori^DSJi;   ' 
nected  by  doors  and  galleries  cut  through  the  rock.    Bnt  it  would  nq^'^  ^ 
separate  memoir  adequately  to  describe  these  remarkable  caverns,  and  c? 
certainly  have  no  disposition  to  write,  nor  would  you  have  patience  tc '  • 
They  are  aU  circular,  and  I  measured  one  which  was  sixty-five  feet  in»U' 
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!r,  ud  nine^-otw  to  the  top  of  tbo  dome  from  the  nibtuih  which  torend  the  ci 
Dor,  ten  het  deep  at  leaiL    The  entire  height  of  tfaie  ditem  miut  therefore  '^ 
tTB  beeo  more  Uuui  ■  boDdied  feet.    On  tiie  north  aide,  and  ahoot  midwaj 
I  the  top,  ve  Mvenl  fig<ire(  of  idoli  cat  in  Uie  rock— rude  imagee  ol  Degon  id 
inMelf  perhi^    In  WTenJ  of  the  evemt  foitber  aonth  are  inecriptioiii  f  erj 
igh  np,  in  a  large  and  mixed  Cufic  and  Phcenidan  chanctar.    I  have  copiei 
'  them,  and  alio  of  the  iinagei,  kept  i»ther  ai  corioMtiea  than  for  anj  light 
hich  they  ihed  upon  the  niTiteriee  of  their  locatdon.    The  onlj  tluwij  I  can  '" 
rtcrtaio  in  regard  to  thete  gigantic  excatatiom  ii,  that  they  were  diteiu  of 
i  Qath,niadethiuniinien>iu,andonincbaoimmenM«dJe,to«ecareatap^; 
water  againit  allemergencieaof  droDgbt  orof  wsr;  and  tbti  idea  ii  otHro- 
irated  bj  the  ezirtence,  at  the  present  day,  of  limilar  cisterns  in  more  than 
le  of  tba  neighboiiring  Tillagta.    At  Zikrln,  aome  mx  milv  north-west  of 


l? 


t  Jibrtn,  an  TUt  excantions  beneath  a  broad  ptatfonn  of  hard  rock  which 
;js  several  acre*,  and  it  ii  pierced  by  forty  openingi  or  iooit—bt^  in  An- 
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bi«— throqgb  which  witn  ii  dnwn  op  bj  the  TiUagen.  Ae  octntiia 
nitdcniMth  thi*  floaring  dowly  raieinble  tbett  of  Beit  Jibrtn  both  in  A^ 
u)diiie,aDd  the  lepwate  dttenu  ire  lo  Mnuwcted  bj^Derieaanddoanti) 
the  mter  pMMi  Irom  one  to  tiie  other,  and  standi  in  dl  at  ttw  aaai  den 
tioo.  The  OTerifing  rock  at  Zikrtn  ii  n  hard  that  the  roof  bai  norta 
caved  in,  and  the  cittenu  are  Uierefore  in  good  pnaoralion,  and  affiod  u  s 
eibaoitihle  nipplj  of  water.  Tbiiii  tH  I  have  toiaggert  oo-the  Ribject,ii> 
now  for  th«  ride  to  H^ron. 

I  OTCrtook  70a  at  Deir  en  Knkhaz,  ekiwlj  nontering  op  the  pretty  nSerd 
Senaber,  whidi  Tillage  we  reached  in  an  hoar  btHn  oar  cafBp-groimi  Ti 
nilxj,  fOQ  remember,  was  broad  add  fertile,  and  the  sacent  for  the  Gnt  tfce 
houra  TtTj  gradual.  Ai  we  advanced,  dde  TalleTi  came  in  from  the  rigfai  i^ 
left,  opening  long  viatai  into  the  boaom  of  the  miroanding  ooonliy.  In  lb 
tDODlh  of  the  wadj  which  descends  torn  the  ficini^  of  Tnifciuiiiah  (Tvoxb' 
we  saw  a  large  and  pictoreaque  encampment  of  Arabs,  with  wtiose  gestt,  v 
dap,  and  Diked  children  we  were  highljr  entettained. 

Escaping  from  the  halPbegging,  half-plundering  impoitamtf  at  Ukm  U 
maelites,  we  rode  another  boor,  and  stopped  to  lanch  at  'Atn  d  Knt,  wbki  < 
the  onl;  foantaiD  in  ^ 
entile  Talle^.  HcRnw 
man  J  people  coning  o 
going  with  pitdien  u 
jan,  and  not  a  few  li: 
laige"boWes''afttA- 
an  immistakahle  enif^ 
that  good  watcf  is  w: 
scarce  in  that  Rgido;  is 
had  we  not  filled  oar.* 
"  bottles,"  wcshoold  lot 
suffered  ito  slight  isci 
TenienM  in  the  kg;  ■ 
emt,  tor  we  fanod  dd  nu 
fiom  that  OD  to  ttiiioj 
of  HelttTHi. 


with  I 
nen,  and  also  thil  ■ 
■topped  to  rest  sboei  t>! 
wajup  Wsdy  'Aie  d  S' 
at  a  sheep-fDld  aade  » 
■ODthem  cliff  of  the «» 
aiidtbere,fora>efintt-" 
HAns.»-ii».  Fuwn.  .M  ■»r.  j  „^  the  mMtdnh.  '■ 

its  broad  leaves  and  green  "  apples,"  and  inj  coriositj  was  eicted  by  the  ^ 
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ion  which  Mowed  aboat  the  dngaltf  oontnei  between  Bacfad  and  Leah  oraptki 
teuben's  mandrakea.^  xxxvml 

ito  that  we  aball  not  now  enter,  nor  win  we  pry  with  coriooa  eye  into  the 
▼08  which  urged  Bachel  to  niake  the  pordiaae.  I,  for  one,  don't  know. 
0  the  nuudnkes  themaelTeB  aomething  may  be  said.  Reaben  gathered 
)  in  wheat-harrest,  and  it  is  then  that  they  are  still  found  ripe  and  eat- 
on  the  lower  ranges  of  Lebanon  and  Hermon,  where  I  have  most  fre- 
ttly  seen  them.  The  i^le  becomes  of  a  Tory  pale  yellow  ookrar,  par- 
f  8oft»  and  of  an  insipid,  tietiih  taste.  They  are  said  to  produce  dizaneas; 
[  hsre  seen  people  ait  them  without  experiencing  any  such  eflfect  The 
»,  bowerer,  belieye  them  to  be  exhilarating  and  stimulating  eren  to  in- 
7,  and  hence  the  name  tujfak  djan—"  apples  of  the  jan  ;**  but  we  may 
y  leare  the  disputed  questions  concerning  mandrakes  to  those  who  have 
and  inclination  for  such  inquiries,  and  hasten  on  to  our  camp-ground  in  Vaie  of 
pretty  Talky  of  Mamre,  here  on  the  hill  side^  nesr  the  quarantine  of  ^*°>'^ 
ron. 

hatever  may  be  true  in  regard  to  the  road  hither,  the  appearance  of  Heb-  Appear. 
itself,  lying  in  deep  repose  along  the  vale  of  Mamre,  was  quite  beautilul.  ^^^ 
time  of  our  visit  is  doubtless  most  fsTourable,  for  nature  upon  these 
ntatos  is  now  in  her  holiday  dreas;  and  when  we  began  to  descend  toward 
:ity,  the  lengthening  shadows  of  the  western  hills  had  just  dropped  their 
r  curtains  over  the  scene,  softening  its  somewhat  rugged  features,  thereby 
tly  enhancing  its  charms.    Seen  under  dicumstances  not  so  fiivourable, 
mpression  might  be  much  less  agreeable;  but,  apart  from  natural  sceneiy, 
itelligent  traveller  can  i^proach  Hebron  with  indifference.    Ko  city  in 
itine  so  carries  one  back  to  earliest  patriarchal  times.    Manners  and  cus- 
,  and  modes  of  action,  and  even  idioms  of  speech,  have  changed  but  little 
!  the  Bible  was  written,  or  from  what  they  were  wlien  Abraham  dwelt  here 
ig  ^  the  sons  of  Heth."    Take  the  account  of  the  death  and  burial  of 
iiy  as  it  ia  found  in  the  23d  chapter  of  Genesis,  as  an  example :  **  Sarah  died  Monntinc 
ifjaihHurba;  the  same  is  Hebron:  and  Abraham  came  to  mourn  for  Sarah,  ^|V'* 
bo  weep  for  her."    There  is  something  formal  in  this  remark,  but  it  is  in 
ct  accordance  with  present  enitoms.    Should  such  a  person  die  here  to- 
)w,  tfaeie  would  be  a  solemn  public  mourning  and  weeping,— not  as  in- 
tog  the  grief  of  the  family  so  much  aa  in  honour  of  the  dead.    The 
Qis  of  the  people  demand  that  there  should  be  loud,  boisterous,  uncon- 
J>le  weeping,  mourning,  beating  of  the  breast,  and  every  other  external 
featation  of  great  sorrow.    Such  was  this  funeral  mourning  of  the  great 
r  Abraham;  but,  besides  this  public  tribute  to  the  memoiy  of  Sarah,  he, 
Nxbt,  sincerdy  lamented  her  death  in  the  privacy  of  his  own  tent 
raham*s  negotiation  for  a  sepulchre  is  also  very  Oriental  and  striking.  pnrrhMt 
m  purchase  was  quite  necessary.    There  has  always  been  in  this  country  of  (omna 
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riirr     the  nkmort  eidiiiivenMi  in  regird  to  tombs;  and  although  theie  ps 

'*"•      Hittites  nidy ''  Hear  na,  my  lord:  thoa  art  a  migbty  prinoe  among  as;  in 

choice  of  oar  Kpalchrai  bury  thy  dead;  none  of  oa  shall  withhold  fros  : 

his  sepulchre,  bat  that  thoa  mayest  baiy  thy  dead,"  Abraham  was  too  eqi 

enoed  an  Oriental  not  to  know  that  this  was  merely  compliment   Tbe  u 

was  qaito  out  of  the  qoestion;  nor  woold  Abraham  himiielf  hate  vma 

thos  to  mingle  his  dead  with  the  dust  and  bones  of  strangen,  em  if  tber 

been  willing.    He  knew  well  how  to  onderstand  the  offer,  and  thereloR  pra 

his  reqoest  to  be  allowed  to  porcbaae.    Kor  is  su^  a  ncgotiatiao  a 

arranged.    If  yoa  or  I  had  occasion  to  make  a  sinular  oontraet  to-d^  ^ 

these  modem  Hittites,  we  shoald  find  it  even  more  delicate  and  tedkv  t 

Eaitern     did  Abraham.    I  do  not  belieTe  we  could  saoceed,  even  with  the  aid  o4 

^^^  ^  the  mediators  we  could  employ.    In  conduding  the  purchase  with  £pliP« 

Mid  te7-   Me  the  process  of  a  modem  bargain  admirably  carried  ont    The  politeci 

Inc.  ZoharsaySy'^Nay,  my  lord,hearme:  the  field  ^'m  I  thee,  and  the  cue ' 

is  therein,  I  give  it  thee.    In  the  presence  of  the  sons  of  my  people  ywf 

thee;  bury  thy  dead.*'    Of  course !  and  just  so  I  have  had  a  hundred  bet 

and  fields,  and  horses  given  to  me,  and  the  by-standers  caUed  upon  to  vis 

the  deed,  and  a  score  of  protestations  and  oaths  taken  to  seal  the  troth  i 

donation;  all  which,  of  course,  meant  nothing  whatever,  just  as  Abnfatffl 

derstood  the  true  intent  and  value  of  Ephron*s  buksAtak,    He  tben 

urged  forward  the  purchase,  and  finally  brought  the  owner  to  state  de6:: 

lus  price,  which  be  did  at  four  hundred  shekels  of  sOver.    Now,  without  b 

ing  the  relation  between  silver  and  a  bit  of  barren  rock  at  that  time  f» 

this  place,  my  experience  of  such  transactions  leads  me  to  aoppoae  tbu 

price  was  treble  the  actual  vslue  of  the  field.     "  But,**  says  the  oocri 

Hittite,  ''four  hundred  shekels !  what  is  that  betwixt  me  and  thee!* 

how  often  you  hear  these  identical  words  on  similar  occaaiona,  and  jd  K 

upon  their  apparent  import,  yoa  would  soon  find  out  what  and  how  much 

meant    Abraham  knew  that  too;  and  as  he  was  then  in  no  hnmour  to  ^ 

with  the  owner,  whatever  might  be  his  price,  he  proceeded  fortiiwitb  to  i 

out  the  money.    Even  this  is  still  common;  for,  although  coina  ban  9i 

definite  name,  size,  and  value,  yet  every  merchant  cairies  a  small  »^ 

by  which  he  weighs  each  coin,  to  see  that  it  has  not  been  tampereil  *'i 

Tiivupeei-  Jewish  dippers.    In  like  manner,  the  speeifieations  in  the  contract  i:* 

Sorttoni.    g^^  10  mpQ  found  in  modem  deeds.    It  is  not  enough  that  yoa  purchsie  >^ 

known  lot;  the  contract  must  mention  eveiything  that  bdongs  to  it.  o^ 

tify  that  fountains  or  weUs  in  it,  trees  upon  it,  etc.,  are  sold  with  the  ta^ 

you  rent  a  house,  not  only  the  building  itself,  but  eveiy  room  in  it,  aboai 

below,  down  to  tbe  kitohen,  pantry,  steble,  and  hen-coop,  must  be  ff4 

Thus  Abraham  bought  the  field,  "  and  the  cave  which  was  ther^,  ff»^« 

trees  that  were  in  the  field,  and  that  were  in  all  the  boiden  round  sMll 

made  sure."    I  see  this  negotiation  in  all  its  details  enacted  before  mt,  fld' 

the  identical  words  that  passed  between  the  parties.    The  vencriMe  patt 
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Bd  down  with  sonow,  rises  from  beside  the  couch  on  which  lay  the  lifeless  chaptkb 
r  of  his  beloved  Sarah.    He  stands  before  the  people— the  attitude  of  re-  z»vii'- 
t  which  etiquette  still  demands.    He  addresses  them  as  heni  iTeMr— sons 
[eth  ;  and  in  the  same  words  he  would  address  these  Arabs  about  us  as 

K^Uj  beni  Yemen,  etc,  etc.,  according  as  each  tribe  is  now  designated, 
in,  Abraham  begins  his  plea  with  a  reference  to  his  condition  among  them 

etran^er—the  Teiy  idiom  now  in  use— I,  a  stranger,  ana  gkurib;  and 
plea  appeals  strongly  to  the  sympathies  of  the  hearers.    It  is  by  such  an  Uuam  of 
al  that  the  beggar  now  seeks  to  enlist  your  compassion,  and  succeeds,  be-  ^'J^ 
e  all  OTer  the  East  the  stranger  is  greatly  to  be  pitied.    He  \&  liable  to  be  tracta. 
dered  and  treated  as  an  enemy;  and  among  these  denizens  of  the  desert 
igers  are  generally  enemies,  and  dealt  with  as  such.    The  plea,  therefore, 
nattual  and  effective.    Abraham  stood  and  bowed  himself  to  the  children 
eth ; — another  act  of  respect  m  accordance  with  modem  manners;  and  the 

step  is  equally  sa  He  does  not  apply  directly  to  the  owner  of  the  field, 
requests  the  neighbours  to  act  as  mediators  on  his  behalf ;  and  were  we 
ous  to  succeed  in  a  similar  bargain  with  these  people,  we  must  resort  to 
same  xonnd-abont  modei  There  is  scarcely  anything  in  the  habits  of 
Dtala  more  annoying  to  us  Occidentals  than  this  universal  custom  of 
toying  mediatoiB  to  pass  between  you  and  those  with  whom  you  wish  to  do 
>esa.  Nothing  can  be  done  without  them.  A  merchant  cannot  sell  a  piece 
int,  nor  a  farmer  a  yoke  of  oxen,  nor  any  one  rent  a  house,  buy  a  horse^ 
t  a  mfe,  without  a  succession  of  go-betweens.  Of  course  Abraham  knew 
thia  matter  of  the  field  could  not  be  brought  about  without  the  interven- 
[>f  the  neighboun  of  Ephron,  and  therefore  he  applies  to  them  first  How 
\  maooBuvring,  taking  aside,  whispering,  nodding  of  heads,  and  clasping 
uds  there  was  before  the  real  owner  was  brought  within  reasonable  terms, 
ie  not  told,  but  at  length  aU  the  preliminary  obstacles  and  conventional 
Jimenta  are  surmounted  according  to  the  moat  approved  style  of 
ette,  and  the  contract  is  closed  in  the  audunee  of  all  the  people  that  witnmn 
in  at  the  gate  of  the  oily.   This  also  is  true  to  lifia.   When  any  sale  is  now 

effected  in  a  town  or  Tillage,  the  whole  population  gather  about  the 
m  at  the  usual  place  of  concourse,  around  or  near  the  gate,  where  there 
*.  There  all  take  part  and  enter  into  the  pros  and  cons  with  as  much 
stneaa  as  if  it  were  their  own  individual  aiSair.  By  these  means,  the 
tion,  in  all  its  circumstanoes  and  details,  is  known  to  many  witnesses, 
^e  thing  is  made  ewre,  without  any  written  contract  In  fact,  up  to  this 
a  this  very  dty,  a  purchase  thus  witnessed  is  logal,  while  the  best  drawn 

of  a  London  lawyer,  though  signed  and  sealed,  would  be  of  no  avail 
Lit  aucb  living  witnesses. 

ii,  Abraham  thus  obtained  the  care  of  Machpelah  for  the  possession  of  Otre  « 
''iog'Pl'^  for  himself  and  his  descendants,  and  thus  became  legal  pro-  {l^*** 
r  of  a  portion  of  the  promised  inheritanoa.    "There,"  as  Jacob,  when 
•aid,  "  they  buried  Abraham  and  Sarah  his  wife;  there  they  buried 
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PAn     Istae  and  Rebekah  his  wife;  and  there  I  buried  Leah.**^    And  ftbitber,) 

'^'-      his  BODS  canied  Jacob  oat  of  ^gypt  when  be  died,  and  buried  him  bjtaei 

of  his  wiib. 

FMn«na        Dr.  Kitto  maintaini  that  Joseph  earned  hia  father  throns^  ibe  ^ 

UtilS^r"  ^^^^'^  ^^^^^  ^  ^°^  ®^  ^  ^^  Dead  Sea,  then  through  the  land  a()(a| 

AiNsumia-  and  crotting  the  Jordan  near  Jeridio,  there  hdd  the  gmt  doubIbs; 

>^«.        the  ^gyptiaos  inthe  floor  of  Atad,  which  he  locates  between  Jecidioifiil 

Jordan ;  and  the  Doctor  rather  comphuns  that  no  one  has  taken  the  \x^ 

to  notice  this  extraordinary  £sct    The  reason^  I  suppose,  is,  that  sow  I 

lieves  the  story.    There  is  not  a  partide  of  evidenoe  for  sodi  s  ^fs^ 

joomey  in  the  Bible  account  of  the  fiineral,  nor  does  Josepbos  gin  a  loottl 

he  had  ever  heard  of  it    Moses,  who  wrote  on  the  east  of  the  Jorda&,  sa\ 

says  that  the  floor  of  Atad,  called  Abel-miznim,  was  cm  the  other,  9  i 

side  of  it,  without  stating  where.   Jerome,  indeed,  indentifies  it  with  fictH 

and  locates  that  village  near  Jericho;  but  this  identification  has  no  aotU 

in  itself;  and  besides,  there  was  another  Bethagla  in  the  land  cf  the  Flil 

tines,  much  more  likely  to  be  the  Abel-mizraim  of  Qenesis,  if  the  two  ^ ji 

had  in  reali^  any  relation  to  each  other.    In  a  word,  nothing  ks  tfau 

positive  assertion  of  the  Bible  would  enable  me  to  believe  this  theoi7<' 

Kitto,  for  it  would  be  the  most  extraordinary  joum^  on  reoori 

Do  you  suppose  that  this  M  ffaram  endoses  the  kienticsl  can,  tfd 
graves  of  the  six  ancestors  of  the  Hebrew  nation  ? 

I  have  no  doubt  of  it,  and  therefore  I  regard  it  as  the  most  interestuj 
all  spots  on  the  face  of  the  esith.  Others  might  be  equally  sscred  a&d{ 
cious  could  we  be  sure  of  their  identity— the  manger  at  Bethlehem,  Cw 
in  Jerusalem,  or  the  last  resting-place  of  Adam  or  Koah,  for  enmp^: 
doubt  and  obscurity,  absolute  and  impenetrable,  rest  on  aU  sudi  sites.  B 
however,  there  is  no  room  for  scepticism.  We  have  before  us  the  idn 
cave  in  which  these  patriarchs,  with  their  wives,  were  reverently  "ff^ 
unto  their  people,"  one  siter  another,  by  their  children.  Sudia  Gtn| 
last  as  long  as  the ''  everlasting  hills*'  of  which  it  is  a  part ;  and  from  t^ 
this  day  it  has  so  come  to  pass,  in  the  providence  of  Qod,  that  no  itf^ 
people  has  had  possession  of  Machpelah  who  would  have  been  di^ 
disturb  the  ashes  of  the  illustrious  dead  within  it 

I  have  been  out  examining  this  venerable  edifice  as  dosdy  ss  the  w 
keepers  would  allow,  and  it  seems  to  bear  marks  of  a  higher  antiqutfi  i 
anything  I  have  yet  seen  in  the  country.  j 

Hafiipe-        It  is  doubtless  very  ancient— is  probably  of  Jewish  workmansiup,  tfaoq 
^^-  cannot  think  that  it  dates  back  to  Solomon,  or  io  any  time  anterior,  t^^l 

captivity.    The  stones  are  large,  but  with  a  shallow  bevd,  and  the  bj 
worked  off  smooth,  like  some  parts  of  the  wall  about  the  area  of  the  T« 

at  Jerusalem.    The  square  pilasters,  without  capitals  or  any  wdMtffi<>^ 

-  ^.^ 

'  G«ikxUs.SL 
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lice,  are  a  feature  wholly  anique,  and  marks  it  off  from  any  other  edifice  I  ohaptkb 
lave  examined.  There  are  sixteen  of  these  on  each  side,  and  eight  on  the  ^cxxviii. 
tods.  The  height,  including  the  more  recent  additions  of  the  Saracens,  is  at 
uast  fifty  feet,  perhaps  more.  Dr.  Robinson  gives  two  hundred  feet  for  the 
ength,  one  hundred  and  fifty  for  the  breadth,  and  sixty  for  the  height,  and 
his  is  as  near  the  truth  as  any  guess  of  oui  own  could  be.  It  is  located  on 
iie  dedfvity  of  the  hill,  with  the  town  mostly  below  in  the  wady  south  and 
» est  of  it  The  rock  above  it  is  intensely  hard,  and  portions  of  it  are  of  a  pale 
ed  colour,  like  that  from  which  books,  crosses,  and  other  curiosities  are  made 
if  the  pilgrims.  I  succeeded,  in  1838,  in  breaking  off  specimens  of  it,  though 
lut  without  danger  of  a  mob.  The  cave  is  beneath  this  foundation  of  hard 
I  >ck.  Up  to  this  day  we  have  no  good  description  of  the  interior  of  the  edifice, 
have  studied  Aly  Bey's  drawings,  and  his  very  unsatisfactory  account  ex- 
•lanatory  of  them,  but  am  unable  to  say  whether  or  not  they  confirm  the  fol- 
lowing particulars  gleaned  from  other  sources.  The  most  interesting  items  BcnjAmia 
re  have  are  from  Benjamin  of  Tudela,  a  traveller  of  the  twelfth  century,  upon  ^.^"'^'^ 
rhom  I  have  wished  on  many  occasions  to  be  able  to  rely,  and  never  more  than  count, 
n  this  instance.  He  says  the  real  sepulchres  are  not  shown  to  ordinary  visi- 
tors, but  if  a  rich  Jew  arrives,  the  keepers  open  an  iron  door  which  has  been 
here  ever  since  the  dayt  of  our  forefcUherSy—^aaX  is,  of  the  patriarchs  them- 
lelves  I  Through  this  they  enter ;  descend  into  a  first  cave,  which  is  empty, 
raverse  a  second,  which  is  also  empty;  and  reach  a  third,  which  contains  six 
i<;pulchres— those  of  Abraham,  Isaac,  and  Jacob,  and  of  Sarah,  Rebekah,  and 
Leah,  one  opposite  the  other!  He  says,  also,  that  all  these  sepulchres  have 
nscriptions,  the  letters  being  engraved,  that  of  Abraham  thus :— "This  is  the 
«pulchre  of  our  father  Abraham,  upon  whom  be  peace;"  and  so  of  all  the 
est.  0  Benjamin  I  why  did  you  allow  yourself  to  write  so  carelessly  in  other 
nstanoes,  where  we  can  follow  you,  as  to  shake  our  &ith  when  we  canrkoi  f 
Yell,  the  day  is  not  far  off  when  this  and  every  other  sacred  locality  will  be 
brown  open  to  the  inspection  of  all  who  wish  to  know  the  truth ;  and  until 
heo  we  must  xest  contented  with  what  information  floats  about,  without  any 
ery  satisfactory  authority.  All  agree,  and  my  own  Moslem  servants  testify  to 
t,  that  within  this  exterior  edifice  is  a  laige  building  which  may  have  been  an 
ocient  church,  but  is  now  used  as  a  mosque.  The  cave  is  beneath  its  dome.  The  cava 
donro  the  traveller  thus  speaks  of  it,  but  most  certainly  from  hearsay ;  Monro's 
^  The  mosque  is  a  square  building,  with  little  external  decoration.  Behind  '^^^^^ 
t  is  a  small  cupola,  with  eight  or  ten  windows,  beneath  which  is  the  tomb  of 
Ssao.  Ascending  from  the  street  at  the  corner  of  the  mosque,  you  pass 
h  rough  an  ardied  way,  by  a  flight  of  steps,  to  a  wide  pktform,  at  the  end  of 
rhich  is  another  short  ascent  To  the  left  is  the  court,  out  of  which,  to  the 
eft  again,  you  enter  the  mosque.**  Not  very  intelligible ;  but  let  that  psss. 
^  The  dimensions  within  are  about  forty  paces  by  twenty-five.  Immediately 
n  the  right  of  the  door  is  the  tomb  of  Saiah,  and  beyond  it  that  of  Abraham, 
tjiving  a  passage  between  them  into  t|}e  court    Corresponding  to  these,  on 
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pAwt  the  opposite  side  of  the  moeque,  ue  the  tombs  of  Isaac  aod  Rebekah;  sod  b^ 
'^*  hind  them  is  a  recess  for  prayer,  and  a  pulpit  These  tombs  reseniMe  naili 
huts,  with  a  window  on  each  side,  and  folding  doors  in  front,  the  lower  psia 
of  which  are  of  wood  and  the  upper  of  iron,  or  of  bronze  pbited.  'Witlus 
each  of  these  is  an  imitation  of  the  sarcophagus  whidi  lies  in  the  cave  bekw 
the  mosque,  and  which  no  one  is  allowed  to  enter.  Those  seen  abofc  f^ 
semble  coffins,  with  pTTsmidal  tops,  and  are  covered  with  green  alk,  lettocd 
with  verses  from  the  Koran.  The  doors  of  these  tombs  are  left  eoostutlj 
open,  but  no  one  enters  those  of  the  women— at  least  men  do  not  In  Ux 
mosque  is  a  baldachin,  supported  by  four  columns,  over  an  octagonal  figrae  d 
black  and  white  marble  inlaid,  around  a  small  hole  in  the  foremost,  thxo^ 
which  passes  a  cord  from  the  top  of  the  canopy  to  a  lamp  which  is  k^  cgb- 
tinually  burning  in  the  cave  of  Maehpelah,  where  the  actual  sarcophagi  rest 
At  the  upper  end  of  the  court  is  the  chief  place  of  prayer,  and  on  the  o^nsiie 
of  the  moeque  are  two  large  tombs,  where  are  deposited  the  two  laiger  mcogiad  \ 
of  Jacob  and  Leah.*'  ^  This  whole  description  has  the  air  of  sometiiing  eaet 
posed  from  the  account  of  an  intelligent  Moslem,  who  had  been  employed  bj 
Mr.  Monro  to  bring  back  the  best  account  of  it  he  could.'  If  it  wiD  not  besr  a 
very  rigid  critidsm,  it  is  probably  a  tolerably  dose  approximation  to  the  realftr, 
and  with  it  we  must  be  content 
BoQiiea  ill  Hebron  appears  to  be  well  built  The  houses  are  generally  two  storeys  Ixi^., 
lUbroa.  jiQ^  ^y^  flattened  domes,  such  as  we  saw  at  Jaffa,  Bamleh,  Qum,  and  othe 
places  in  the  south  part  of  this  country. 

The  same  as  at  Jerusalem;  and  the  reason  is,  that  beams  an  too  scarce  aai, 
dear  to  admit  of  flat  roofs.  I  presume  it  was  the  same  in  the  days  of  Sokons. 
for  he  had  to  bring  the  beams  and  boards  for  the  Temple  from  Lebsnon ;  aDC; 
what  is  now  used  in  these  cities  is  brought  from  thence  by  sea  to  Jafia,  sstf 
afterward  carried  on  camels.  Hence  the  rooms  are  all  vaults,  even  irfaere  tfacR 
is  a  second  and  a  third  storey.  The  roo&,  however,  may  be  made  flat  by  ras^i 
ing  the  exterior  walls,  and  filling  in  until  level  witi^i  the  top  of  the  srdi.  Thj» 
is  done  on  the  convents  aod  other  heavy  buildings,  by  which  a  fino  promenaJe! 
is  secured, 
popiiift.        What  may  be  the  population  of  Hebron  ? 

I  estimated  it  at  between  seven  and  eight  thousand  in  1838,  and  it  remaiii 
about  what  it  wsa  then.  Some  think  this  estimate  too  low,  while  othecs  spmt 
of  only  five  thousand ;  but  this  is  certainly  below  the  truth.  There  are  9pm 
seven  hundred  Jews ;  all  the  rest  are  Moslems,  and  of  a  most  bigoted  and  o- 
Solent  character.  There  are  no  Christians  either  in  the  town  or  distiia 
Hebron  furnishes  another  refutation  of  the  ancient  fable  about  the  citie»  'i 
reftige,  that  they  were  situated  in  conspicuous  positions.  Here  it  lies  ia  tb^< 
long  valley,  with  no  prospect  in  any  direction  except  toward  the  sonth-esiC 
and  even  that  is  not  very  extensive. 
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If  it  were  of  any  tmportanoe,  we  might  refer  to  a  tradition  as  old,  at  leasts  ohaptiii 
f)  Benjamin  of  Tndela,  that  the  original  dtj  did  actually  occupy  tiie  north-  x^unriii 
ostein  hilL    I  do  not,  howoTer,  believe  it ;  there  is  nothing  there  to  support  TradMon 
r ;  and  many  things  in  and  about  the  present  town  seem  to  settle  its  claims  to  of  former 
e  one  of  the  oldest  cities  in  the  world  on  an  immovable  basis.    These  im-  ''^ 
tense  birkeha  oi  pools  are  oertaiuly  very  ancient    The  one  furthest  down  the  Poota. 
alley  is  one  hundred  and  thir^-three  feet  square,  and  about  twenty-two  feet 
eep.    The  upper  one  is  eighty-five  by  fifty-five,  and  niueteen  feet  deep.   They 
re  rarely  full  of  water,  though  I  have  seen  them  overflowing  in  a  very  rainy 
^ason.    Stone  steps  lead  down  to  the  water  from  the  comer,  and  people  are 
instantly  descending  and  ascending  with  lai^e  skin  "bottles'*  on  their  backs, 
ndeed,  the  town  seems  now  to  depend  entirely  upon  them,  though  the  water 
t  none  of  the  purest,  and  there  are  two  or  three  fountains  at  no  great  distance 
p  the  yalley.    It  was  not  always  thus,  for  there  are  two  or  three  broken 
i|uedacts  in  the  valley  to  the  west  and  north-west  of  the  dty,  which  must 
ave  been  in  use  down  to  a  comparatively  recent  period. 

All  the  visitors  speak  of  the  vineyards  of  Hebron ;  and  it  is  a  very  ancient  vine- 
radition  that  the  clusters  which  the  spies  carried  back  from  Eshcol  were  from  '*^*'*> 
Ills  valley.  Certainly  in  no  other  part  of  Palestine  are  the  vineyards  so  ex- 
ensive,  ao  well  kept,  or  so  productive.  They  cover  the  sloping  hill  sides  for  a 
ing  distssice  to  the  west  and  north-west  of  the  town.  As  the  Moslems  do 
ot  make  wine,  the  grapes  not  disposed  of  in  the  market  are  dried  into  raisins, 
r  the  juioB  is  boiled  down  into  dihi,  a  kind  of  thick  grape  molasses,  frequently 
lentioned  in  the  Bible  under  the  kindred  name  of  debash,  in  some  places 
nunslated  "honey,"  and  in  others  "manna !"  Besides  grapes,  the  olive  and 
\\e  fig  are  the  most  important  fruits  of  Hebron  ;  but  apricots,  pomegranates, 
iiinces,  apples,  pears,  and  plums  also  flourish,  with  proper  care. 

There  are  some  pomegranate  bushes  in  this  neighbourhood  which  may  even  pome. 
e  called  trees  by  way  of  courtesy,  but  in  reality  these  large  and  delicious  granatm 
apples  **  grow  on  a  stout  thorny  bush.  There  are  several  kinds  of  them  in 
lis  country.  In  Jebaah,  on  Lebanon,  there  is  a  variety  perfectly  black  on  the 
iitside.  The  general  colour,  however,  is  a  dull  green,  inclining  to  yellow,  and 
)me  even  have  a  blush  oi  red  spread  over  a  part  of  their  surface.  The  outside 
md  is  thin  but  tough,  and  the  bitter  juice  of  it  stains  everything  it  touehes 
ith  an  undefined  but  indefible  blue.  The  average  size  is  about  that  of  the 
range,  but  some  of  those  from  Jaffa  are  as  large  as  the  egg  of  an  ostrich. 
Vithin,  the  "grsina"  are  arranged  in  longitudinal  compartments  as  compactly 
B  com  on  the  cob,  and  they  dosely  resemble  those  of  pale  red  com,  except 
[lat  they  are  nearly  transparent  and  very  beautiful  A  dish  filled  with  these 
grains'*  shdled  oui  is  a  very  handsome  ornament  on  any  table,  and  the  fruit 
( as  sweet  to  the  taste  as  it  is  pleasant  to  the  eye.  They  are  ripe  about  the 
liddle  of  October,  and  remain  in  good  condition  aU  winter.  Suspended  in  the 
aatiy,  ih^  an  kept  partially  dried  through  the  whole  year. 

The  ibver  oi  the  pomegranate  is  bell  or  tulip  shaped,  and  is  of  a  beantifiil 
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orange-red,  dctpeniitg  into  crimara  on  aome  btuhea.  There  is  ft  kind  ttri 
luge  and  doable,  but  tliu  bean  no  frnit,  and  ii  eoltirated  mavlj  (or  iti 
briliiaot  bloaaoma,  whicb  are  pat  forth  profiuelj  during  tho  wbob  aumiBK 

Thia  buit  waa  greatly  eateemed  in  andent  tune*,  and  ia  menlacned  bj  Hon 
aa  one  of  the  eicellencea  of  the  protuiaed  laad;*  and,  b;  dinne  comataad,  k 
waa  to  make  pom^ianata  on  the  hem  <rf  the  qihod,— a  giddca  bell  (itc 


Uueaom)  and  a  pomegranate  altematelj  loaod  about  the  bem  of  the  niU :' 
and  thej  were  reproduced  in  the  Temple,  upon  the  net-woik  that  oorered  t^ 
chapiters  on  the  top  of  "  Jachin  and  Boaz,"— thoae  noble  pUlan  of  br^— 
two  hundred  pomegranates,  in  rom,  round  about  Solomon,  of  coune,  adnni 
bia  Song  of  Songs  with  allusions  to  this  beautiful  andpleaaaotfnut;  ftnd,«tu 
sdniiring  it,  me,iuay  eater  more  readily  into  the  gorgeoua  i-hfinhT  at  ima^E; 
where  that  poetic  monarch  delighted  to  dwell  and  to  revel 
The  only  manufacture  peculiar  to  Hebron  is  that  of  ^aaa.  I  waa  notaljttk 
'  amused,  on  my  first  visit,  with  this  bosinesa.  Having  not  long  briiov  a- 
amined  the  great  glaaa  bduries  at  Pittabuig,  I  entered  thtae  witb  do  Litif 
curiosity ;  but  what  a  cootrast !  Id  aa  old  rickety  room  were  threa  oc  ba 
small  furnaces  of  earth,  all  in  a  glow  with  the  melted  matter.  The  men  win 
then  making  rings  for  bracelets,  or  rather  annleta,  to  supply  the  Jov 
salem  markets  The  process  waa  extremely  simple:  an  iron  rod  waa  tfara" 
into  the  melted  mass,  to  the  end  of  which  a  small  portion  adhered.  This  ■• 
rapidly  twisted  and  pressed  into  a  circoUr  shape,  merely  by  the  dextoou  as 
of  a  long  blade  like  that  of  a  knife.  It  waa  a  second  time  thrust  into  the  ta 
nace,  and,  when  sufficiently  softened,  was  stretched  to  tiie  proper  toe  b;  ^ 
aid  of  another  iron  rod.    This  was  the  entire  proceea.    The  Tarimia  rabaa  : 
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Been  in  these  rings  and  seals  aze  ming^  into  the  general  mass  while  in  the  oHiprti 
furnaoe^  not  laid  on  afterward.    Some  are  nearly  black,  others  quite  white,  zzxvul 
and  othen  variegated  with  all  the  intermediate  shades.    I  did  not  see  them 
make  lamps,  although  thej  mannfactuie  large  quantities  for  this  country  and 

for  Slgypt 

Hebron,  haying  been  "  built  seven  yean  before  Zoan  in  Egypt,"  has,  of  History.  • 
course,  a  very  bug  history  from  that  day  to  this ;  and  from  the  fact  that 
Abraham,  Isaac,  and  Jacob  spent  much  of  their  lives  in  and  near  it,  and,  with 
their  wives,  were  buried  here,  it  has  always  been  held  in  high  veneration  by 
their  descendants.  Kot  only  Jews,  but  aU  who  claim  to  be  related  to  them, 
Araba  and'Bdomites,  and  other  Oriental  tribes,  have  shared  in  this  venera- 
tion ;  and  since  the  Gentile  world  has  adopted  the  religion  of  Abraham— that 
father  of  the  fSuthful— its  name  and  fiime  have  extended  to  the  ends  of  the 
earth,  and  must  continue  till  time  shall  be  no  more.  When  the  spies  came 
this  way,  the  giants  of  the  Anakim  family  resided  in  it;  but  they  were  expelled 
bj  Caleb,  to  whom  the  phice  was  given  by  Joshua.  After  this  we  hear  but 
Little  of  Hebron  till  the  time  of  David,  'who  made  it  his  residence  during  the 
seven  yean  in  which  he  reigned  over  the  tribe  of  Judah.  When  he  became 
king  of  all  Israel  he  removed  to  Jerusalem,  made  that  city  the  permanent 
cmpital  of  the  Jewish  commonwealth,  and  Hebron  is  rarely  mentioned  after  this 
in  sacred  history.  Neither  the  prophets  nor  the  evangelists  name  it,  nor  does 
the  Saviour  appear  to  have  visited  it ;  yet  we  know  from  the  Maccabees  and 
Josephus  that  it  continued  to  be  an  important  city  even  subsequent  to  the 
time  of  the  captivity;  and  Eusebius,  Jerome,  and  a  host  of  later  writera  speak 
of  it,  generally  in  connection  with  the  tombs  of  the  patriarchs.  The  Moslems 
got  possession  in  the  seventh  century,  and  have  continued  to  inhabit  it  ever 
since,  with  short  interruptions  during  the  time  of  the  Crusades.  Thus  its 
existence  and  identity  have  been  perpetuated  and  guaranteed  without  a  break 
to  oor  day. 

la  it  not  strange  that  the  historians  of  the  Crusades,  who  must  have  had  unnti*- 
Cree  aooess  to  the  cave  of  MachpeUh|  have  given  us  no  intelligiUe  description  ^^' 

of  it?  oftbeCii*- 

Hot  to  those  who  have  waded  through  their  confused  and  rambling  annals,  Mdes- 
wbeie  one  finds  everything  he  does  not  want,  and  very  little  of  what  he  does. 
•Every  valuable  geographical  and  topographical  &ct  contained  in  the  large 
folioa  of  the  "  Qesta  Dei  per  Francos"  might  be  condensed  into  a  few  pages ; 
and  yet  this  collection  embodies  the  most  important  remaining  records  of  those 
eventful  times.  If  there  had  then  been  a  single  intelligent  student  of  Biblical 
geogr^>hy  in  the  world,  we  might  now  have  had  important  light  from  the 
Middle  Ages  to  guide  us  in  many  a  doubtful  ramUe  after  a  lost  locality. 

The  Anakims  of  ancient  Arfoa  seem  to  have  been  the  proverbial  type  of  those  AnaUuiA 
^anti  so  often  mentioned  in  the  Bible.    We  hear  of  them  in  Moid)  under  the 
name  of  Bmims, ''  a  people  great  and  many,  and  tall  as  the  Anakims,  which  also 
were  accounted  giants"    The  same  were  found  among  the  Ammonites,  and 
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FART     called  Zamzanunims ;  and  Og,  king  of  Bashan,  remained  of  the  giants  at  tlie 
'^''      time  of  Hoaea.    What  are  we  to  midentand^  and  how  much,  from  theK  and 
other  notices  of  thii  peculiar  rate  f 
aiAiiu.         Nothing  leas,  certainly,  than  that  there  existed  men  of  gigantic  statuze  from 
the  remotest  antiquity,  even  before  the  Deluge ;  for  these  '*  men  of  renown* 
are  mentioned  in  the  sixth  of  Qenesis.    That  there  were  in  times  past  men  of 
extraordinary  siie  is  a  tradition  wonderfully  prevalent  to  this  day  all  over  the 
East     It  not  only  runs  through  their  legendary  lore,  but  ia  embodied  in 
numerous  monuments  of  a  more  substantial  chaxacter,  as  the  tomb  of  If  oah 
at  Kerak,  in  the  Buk'ah,  and  that  of  Seth  at  Neby  Sheet,  on  the  eastern  sde 
of  the  same  plain.    To  what  extent  such  fiables  corroborate  the  historic  fiKts 
of  the  Bible  every  one  must  decide  for  himself;  but  the  traditions  themselves, 
and  these  commemorative  monuments,  are  extremely  ancient,  reaching  ba^  to 
the  times  of  myth  and  fable.   The  truth  appears  to  be,  that  there  were  among 
the  governing  races  of  primitive  times  certain  families  of  gigantic  stature.   This 
peculiarity  was  carefully  perpetuated  and  increased  by  such  marriage  restric- 
tions as  tended  to  that  result ;  and  something  similar  has  been  found  amoqg 
the  inhabitants  of  the  Pacific  isUuids.    For  anything  beyond  this,  tradition, 
that  delights  in  the  marvellous  and  monstrous,  is  probaUy  aoooontaUe 
Every  distant  object  seen  through  her  telescope  is  distorted  and  vastiy 
exaggerated. 
Kmnre-        If  we  pass  from  fact  to  fable,  we  may  pause  a  moment  on  tJie  first  step  in 
Miiuiia.      ^^^  ^^^  ^f  exaggeration,  and  hear  the  returned  spies  terrifying  ^eir  brethren 
at  Kadesh  by  their  false  report :  "  All  the  people  that  we  saw  in  the  land  an 
men  of  great  stature.   There  we  saw  the  giants,  the  sons  of  Anak,  which  come 
of  the  giants :  and  we  were  in  our  own  sight  as  grasshoppers,  and  so  we  were 
in  their  sighf  ^  Tou  may  now  enter  any  coffee-shop  on  a  mild  summer  erening, 
and,  as  twilight  shadows  settle  on  the  silent  auditors,  listen  to  the  professiaDal 
hakwatieh  amplifying  the  dimensions  of  these  ancient  men  of  renown,  until 
— ^the  coffee  sipped  and  the  argela  out— the  hearers  separate,  stroking  tfaetr 
Mnry.       beards,  and  muttering  J/a«Aa  il2^/— "God  is  great !"  But  the  flights  of  these 
'^"""^      story-teUers  are  tame  and  timid  in  comparison  with  the  unfettered  excnisioni 
Oc  of  rabbinical  imagination.    Hear  what  they  say  about  Og,  king  of  Bariian  : 

The  soles  of  his  feet  were  forty  miles  long,  and  the  waters  of  the  Deluge  only 
reached  to  his  ankles.  He,  being  one  of  the  antediluvian  giants,  escaped  the 
general  destruction,  and  re-appears  in  subsequent  history  as  Eliezer  ofDamascra^. 
Abraham's  servant.  Abraham,  who  was  only  of  the  size  of  seventy-four 
ordinary  men,  could  yet  soold  most  terribly.  Under  his  rebuke  Og  trembled 
so  violently  that  one  of  his  double  teeth  dropped  out ;  and  this  the  patriarch 
made  into  an  ivory  bedstead  for  himself,  and  ever  after  slept  upon  it.  Whce 
Moses,  who  was  ten  eUs  high,  attacked  this  same  Og— by  this  time  kiqg  of 
Bashan — ^ha  seized  an  axe  ten  ells  in  length,  jumped  ten  eUs  high,  and  then 
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Struck  with  all  hii  might— wAertf  /  why,  on  hit  ankU,  That  Uow  finaUy  killed  ohaptkh 
faiiDy  for  Babbi  Jochansa  aays, "  I  have  been  a  graTe-digger,  and  once,  when  I  wat  ^"'^"' 
basing  a  roe,  it  fled  into  a  shin-bone.  I  ran  after  it  and  followed  it  for  three 
miles,  bat  coold  neither  overtake  it  nor  see  any  end  to  the  bone;  so  I  returned 
and  wss  told  that  this  was  the  shin-bone  of  Og,  king  of  Bashan.**  But 
enough  of  this  nonsensa  Qo  to  Kanah,  and  the  old  Met&wdy  sheikh  there 
will  entertain  you  till  midnight  with  an  account  of  the  process  by  which 
Abraham  tamed  this  unruly  serrant  into  obedience  somewhere  in  the  nuunhes 
of  the  HCdeh,  below  Tell  el  Kady.  Coming  back  from  such  grotesque  and 
monstrous  fables,  we  may  be  thankful  for  the  sober  and  credible  statements  of 
the  Bible,  which  only  require  us  to  beliere  that  there  were  in  primitive  times 
certain  persons  of  very  Isrge  stature,  who  were  called  gisntiL 

AprH  90M.  In  my  rsmbles  about  the  outskirts  of  the  tows  last  evening  I 
lit  upon  a  company  of  Ishmaelites  sitting  round  a  large  saucepan,  regaling 
themselves  with  their  dinner.  As  they  said  '*  Tufuddal^  rvj  earnestly,  I 
sat  down  among  them,  and  doubling  some  of  their  bread  spoon-fashion,  plunged 
Into  the  saucepan  as  they  did,  and  I  found  their  food  very  savoury  indeed. 
The  composition  was  made  of  that  red  kind  of  lentUes  which  we  examined  in  PottAce  ai 
the  mariiet,  and  I  can  readily  believe  that  to  a  hungry  hunter  it  must  have  ^^^'^^ 
been  very  tempting. 

It  is  a  singuUu'  fact  that  our  Frank  children  bom  in  this  country  are  extra- 
vagantly fond  of  this  samd  adi*  pottage.  Qenerally,  however,  it  is  made  out 
of  the  brown  or  bronze-coloured,  and  not  of  this  red  kind.  I  can  testify,  also, 
that  when  cooking  it  diffuses  far  and  wide  an  odour  extremely  gratefiol  to  a 
hungiy  man.  It  wss,  therefore,  no  slight  temptation  to  Esau,  returning  weary 
and  funished  from  an  unsucoessfhl  hunt  in  this  burning  dimata  I  have 
known  modem  hunters  so  utteriy  spent  as  to  feel,  like  him,  that  they  were 
about  to  die. 

It  has  always  seemed  to  me  an  act  peculiarly  unlovely  and  unbrotherly  in 
Jacob  to  seize  such  an  opportunity  to  <^eat  Esau  out  of  his  birthright 

Poubtless  it  was  so;  nor  do  I  suppose  that  it  was  the  first  time  he  had  Jacob  aas 
overreached  his  careless  brother.  This,  however,  deserved  to  be  recorded,  ^^^ 
because  it  was  the  grand  pivot  upon  which  turned  all  Jacob's  life,— the  ante- 
cedent act  which  led  directly  on  to  that  odious  deception  practised  upon  poor 
old  blind  Isaac,  then  to  Jacob's  flight  into  Mesopotamia,  his  marriages,  etc., 
etc  It  is  instroctive  to  notice  how  one  sin  prepares  the  way  for  and  seduces 
to  the  commission  of  greater.  This  private  purchase  would  do  Jacob  no  good 
unless  the  father  confirmed  the  sale.  When,  therefore,  Isaac  was  about  to 
tnnsmit,  by  an  act  of  solemn  blessing,  the  birthright,  with  all  its  rich  covenants 
smd  promises,  to  Esau,  Jacob  and  his  mother  saw  that  their  whole  previous 
naooeovres  to  secure  these  would  utterly  fail  unless  they  could  now  succeed  in 
deluding  the  helpless  father  also. 

It  is  not  difficult  to  imagine  by  what  process  of  sophistry  Jacob  might  Condnd 
fecowale  his  conduct  with  his  conscienG&    I  believe  the  unsophisticated  ^^*^^ 
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PAirr    retioo  of  man  alwayi  refiues  to  mtify  the  righti  of  mere  primogenitiire  » 
'^'*     ettaUkhed  hf  coitom  or  Uw  unoiig  many  nstiona.    In  the  caee  cf  Jacob  and 
Jacob  ui4  Bian  it  is  alio  to  be  remembered  that  they  were  twins,  born  at  tbe  same  tune, 
B«»tt-        and  Jacob  no  donbt  felt  that  hie  brother  had  really  no  Taltd  daima  of  pRe^ 
denoe  which  should  entitle  him  to  the  inestimable  blessings  infolved  in  tfaa 
instance  in  the  question  of  birthright;  so  also  tiiooght  hia  mother— and  to 
that  extent  I  agree  with  them.    Then  it  is  highly  probable  that  Jacob  knew 
that  Esau  disbeliered,  or  at  least  despised,  the  leligioas  oovenants  sad 
promises  oonnected  with  the  line  of  fiunily  descent,  and  that  he  was  atterJy 
unfit  to  be  trusted  with  matters  of  such  high  import    And  in  this  also  he 
judged  correctly.    And  fhither,  it  is  nearly  certain  that  Jacob  had  laigeh 
augmented  the  common  estate,  while  Es«i,  by  his  wild  and  idle  lifti,  bsd 
rather  squandered  than  added  to  it    He  therefore  felt  that  he  had  the  best 
right  to  it,— and  so  he  had.    Add  to  this  a  spice  of  diagrin  at  the  obfiuos 
partiality  of  tbe  father  for  the  idle  Esau,  for  no  better  reason,  as  appears,  thao 
because  he  ate  of  his  sa?onry  Tcnison;  and  we  have  materials  enong^  from 
which  Jacob  could  work  out  a  tissue  of  specious  reaaons  for  sdf-jnstifioatkm. 
OiaMi^e-    Success  in  fraud,  as  usual,  entaila  a  long  train  of  re^butiTe  sonowt.    Jacob 
JmoL^     was  immediately  obliged  to  fly  from  his  beloved  home;  and  his  fond  mother, 
largely  implicated  in  the  aime,  never  again  saw  her  darling  son.    After  a 
long  and  perilous  journey  to  Mesopotamia^  he  was  subjected  to  a  aeries  if 
cruel  deceptions  and  firauds  practiBed  upon  him  by  his  selfish  fisther-in^w; 
and  when  compelled  to  flee  firom  this  intolerable  annoyance,  he  bad  to  hnmble 
himself  to  the  dust  and  plead  for  his  life  before  the  brother  he  had  so  often 
and  so  grossly  injured;  and,  long  after  this,  he  was  again  deodved  by  his  own 
sons,  in  the  matter  of  his  lost  beloved  son  Joseph.    Few  histories  are  mon 
instructive  than  this  of  Jacob,  or  better  illustrate  the,  to  ns^  involved  and 
complicated  machinery  of  divine  providence. 
Emeeri         Then  are  some  curious  incidents  in  this  long  story  which  let  us  into  the 
ciiokiiisi    habits  and  mannen  of  those  primitive  times.    For  example,  it  appeara  that 
Jacob,  though  the  son  of  a  wealthy  emeer,  was  actually  cooking  his  own  mess 
of  pottsga 

There  is  nothing  in  this  contrary  even  to  present  usage  in  this  country.  I 
have  often  seen  rich  and  luxurious  citizens  occupied  in  the  same  way,  and  this 
is  still  more  common  among  the  Arabs  of  the  desert  80  also  Esau,  one  would 
have  thought,  might  easily  have  sent  some  of  the  numerous  servants  to  hoot 
for  venison  on  the  important  occasion  of  receiving  the  parental  Uesaing;  bst 
this  too  is  quite  natural  in  the  East  I  have  had  an  opportunity  to  aee  the 
great  sheikhs  of  the  Anizy,  Bini  Sukhr,  and  other  tribes  of  Arabs,  and  thev 
were  in  no  way  distinguished  either  by  dress  or  manners  from  their  humblest 
followers.  Their  garments^  were  even  more  worn  and  greasy  Uian  thoee  of  the 
servants,  and  I  could  not  see  that  they  refused  to  bear  their  full  share  of  any 
business  that  was  going  on.  Indeed,  there  is  a  rude  etiquette  which  tequirctf 
these  chiefii  to  be  foremost  in  all  hardships  which  they  and  their  fbllowea 
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eocoooter.   So  also  the  fittt  that  Laban'a  danghten  were  keeping  the  flocks,  oHApm 
lad  Jacob's  mother  canying  water  from  the  weD,  aad  other  similar  examples,  z»viil 
do  not  coDtrsdict  the  customs  of  wealthy  Eastern  shepherds.    And  who  that 
bas  trsfelled  mnch  in  this  coontry  has  not  often  arrived  at  a  well  in  the  heat 
>f  the  day  which  was  surrounded  with  numerons  flocks  of  sheep  watting  to  be 
vatemL    I  once  saw  such  a  scene  in  the  burning  plains  of  northern  Syria, 
[lilf-naked,  fierce-looking  men  were  drawing  up  water  in  leather  buckets;  Drawfng 
)ock  after  flock  was  brought  up,  watered,  and  sent  away;  and  after  all  the  ^*^' 
nen  had  ended  their  work,  then  several  women  and  girls  brought  up  their 
locks  and  drew  water  for  them.    Thus  it  was  with  Jethn/s  daughters  when 
^otm  stood  up  and  aided  them;  and  thus,  no  doubt,  it  would  have  been  with 
iachel,  if  Jacob  had  not  rolled  away  the  stone  and  watered  her  sheep.    I 
lave  frequently  seen  wells  dosed  up  with  large  stones,  though  in  this  part  of 
he  country  it  is  not  commonly  done,  because  water  is  not  so  scarce  and  pred- 
•ni.    It  is  otherwise,  however,  in  the  dreary  deserts. 

Cisterns  are  rery  generally  covered  over  with  a  large  slab,  having  a  round  ciowd 
lole  in  it  large  enough  to  let  down  the  leather  bucket  or  earthen  jar.  Into  ^^^ 
his  hole  a  heavy  stone  is  thrust,  often  such  aa  to  require  the  united  strength 
f  two  or  three  shepherds  to  remove.  The  same  is  seen  occasionally  over  wella 
i  *^  living  water ;"  but  where  they  are  large  and  the  supply  abundant  no  such 
precaution  is  needed.  It  was  either  at  one  of  these  cisterns,  or  less  abundant 
nd  more  predoua  wells,  that  Jacob  met  Rachd;  and  being  a  stout  man, 
eariy  seventy  years  of  age,  he  was  able  to  remove  the  stone  and  water  the 
ock. 

I  have  repeatedly  found  wdls  dosed  up  tight  and  the  mouth  plastered  over  Fonntaia 
ith  mortar.  Such  weUs  are  reserved  until  times  of  greatest  need,  when  all  <venc<i. 
ther  souroea  of  aupply  have  failed.  This  may  illustrate  that  passage  in 
echariah  xiiL  1 :  *'  In  that  day  there  shall  be  a  fountain  opened  to  the  house 
f  David,  and  to  the  inhabitants  of  Jerusalem,  for  sin  and  for  undeanness." 
his  is  indeed  a  beautiful  and  significant  promise,  which  many  actions  and 
istoms  in  this  country  may  shed  light  upon  and  render  emphatia  Not  only 
•e  fountains  often  sealed  up  until  times  of  utmost  need,  and  then  opened  for 
iblic  use,  but  when  this  is  not  the  case  they  are  commonly  far  off*  ftom  the 
Uages,  in  aedoded  valleys,  and  on  account  of  the  difficulty  of  carrying  water 

their  homes,  the  women  take  thdr  aoiled  dothes,  a  kettle,  and  aome  wood 
mn  to  them,  aad  there  do  their  washing.  Again,  the  inhabitants  of  most 
Uages  select  one  or  more  sheep  in  autumn,  which  they  feed  with  the  greatest 
re  for  their  winter^s  supply  of  cooking-fat  They  not  only  stuff  them  with 
oe  and  mnlberxy  leaves,  as  is  done  in  our  country  with  poultry,  but  every 
ening  they  take  them  to  the  open  fountain  and  thoroughly  wash  them  frt>m 
1  defilements.  This  greatiy  adds  to  the  richness  and  sweetness  of  the  muttoiL 
^  figure  may  have  been  suggested  to  Zechariah  by  this  custom.  Now  Foontiia 
irist  is  not  only  the  good  shepherd,  and  his  people  the  sheep  of  his  pasture,  ^  ^^ 
X  be  is  also  the  fountain  in  which  their  sins  and  pollutions  are  washed  away. 
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MRt  This  Ibantsiiiy  long  BMlad  np,  WM  opened  by  the  naOs  ud  the  ipatf  oo  C^ 
'^-  my,  And  not  merely  for  the  hooie  of  David  and  Hie  inhahitanta  of  Jcraalec^ 
DQt  for  all  whom  th^  represent  and  indnde.  Millions  have  been  vasbeda 
the  gospel  foontain,  and  yet  its  waters  are  as  abimdant  and  tAmxm  ti 
cleanse  from  sin  as  ever.  It  is  the  vecy  heart  and  oore  of  the  g^  tidio^  &> 
all  nations  that  this  foontain  has  indeed  been  opened,  and  whosoever  wiflia^ 
wash  and  be  dean. 

What  does  this  canons  and  irregnlar  procession  signifyf 
cirmm.       Our  friend  here  says  it  is  a  drcomcision,  and  it  is  generally  attended  vsk 
just  such  music  and  buffoonery. 

Well,  that  is  interesting,  certainly,  to  find  this  rite  still  pradissd  in  tbe 
very  place  where  it  was  first  instituted  by  command  of  God  to  Ahrahsm,  d8i^'^ 
four  thousand  years  aga  Ishmsd,  too,  the  great  ancestor  of  these  Anls»^ 
among  the  very  first  to  receive  the  rite.^ 

If  you  have  any  cariosity  to  stady  this  subject  in  detail,  yoa  will  find  Ci! 
process,  and  the  acoompaaying  feasts  and  ceremonies,  minntely  ezplsioed  j 
Lane  in  his  '<  Modem  Egyptians."  This  before  us  is  evidently  a  small  ifr*! 
for  the  rabble  accompanying  the  victim  are  rade  in  the  extreme,  and  pocr^ 
dad.  The  whole  thing  resembles  a  drunken  frolic  mora  than  a  religt.« 
ceremony;  but  even  in  the  processions  of  the  rich  on  sudi  occasions,  then  d 
commonly  two  or  three  buffoons  along  with  the  musicians,  to  make  9<Mt  ^ 
their  ouUandish  costume  and  ridiculous  behaviour. 

What  do  yon  say  to  the  arguments  of  those  who  maintain  tiiat  Abnb:d 
was  not  the  first  that  practised  circumcision— that,  in  fact,  the  Father  d  ^ 
Faithful  borrowed  it  from  the  ligyptians,  the  Ethiopians,  or  Oolchians? 
Oriiriii  of       I  have  very  little  interest  in  such  speculations.    The  Bible  is  fidse--lei  i 
say  so  at  once— if  Abraham  did  not  receive  this  rite  by  revelation,  and  tc  i 
it  in  obedience  to  a  direct  command  of  Qod.    He  recdved  it  also  as  the  >d 
of  a  most  important  covenant    I  care  not  whether  anybody  ever  nsd 
somewhat  similar  custom  or  not  before  the  time  of  Abraham.    It  may  be 
though  there  is  no  satisfactory  evidence  of  the  UucL    To  me  it  eeems  frr 
probable  that  the  rite  was  communicated  to  the  priests  in  Eigjpt  thiv*' 
Joseph,  who  married  into  their  family  or  tribe,  than  that  the  Israelites  i» 
rowed  it  from  them.    As  to  the  testimony  of  Herodotus,  who  came  into  £^< 
fifteen  centuries  after,  and,  with  great  learning  and  research,  often  i 
a  good  deal  of  nonsense,  I  refuse  utterly  to  put  it  in  the  same  categoiy 
that  of  Moses.    The  great  founder  of  the  Jewish  commonwealth— 4be  greii«* 
lawgiver  on  record— bom  and  bred  in  l^gypt,  states  the  facts  in  rdati::  ■' 
the  introduction  of  circumcision  among  his  people.     A  mere  travellff 
historian— a  foreigner  and  a  Oreek — comes  along  very  much  later,  and  n^ 
statements  which  are  partly  true,  partly  erroneous,  as  Josephus  shows  ii  H 
answer  to  Apion;  and  then  sceptical  authors,  more  than  twenty  oeet^ 
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later  than  HerodotoB,  bring  ap  his  imperfect  statement^  and,  twisting  and  obavteb 
sxpaoding  them,  attempt  to  prove  that  Abraham  did  not  reoeiye.ciTcamciBton  ""^^*^ 
frwjk  God  (as  Moaes  plainly  says  be  did),  bat  from  the  Egyptians !    Not  with 
nich  weapons  can  the  veradtj  of  Moses  be  snocessfully  assailed. 

It  is,  however,  very  remarkable  that  this  singular  rite  did  actoally  spread  its  eztan- 
jato  many  oonntries,— that  it  has  been  retained  not  only  by  Jews  and  Moslems  *^°^ 
lU  over  the  world,  bat  that  even  some  Christian  sects  have  adopted  it,  as  the 
uopts  and  Abysainians.  We  need  not  paisae  this  sabject  any  farther  at 
)reflent,  but  it  is  certainly  a  fine  corroboration  of  the  Book  of  Genesis,  to  stand 
n  the  plain  of  Mamre  and  witness  the  ceremonies  of  that  solemn  religions 
-ite  which  Abraham  here  received  ''as  a  seal  of  the  righteousness  of  faith  which 
le  bad  yet  being  andrcamcised."^ 

We  are  reminded  by  the  firing  of  guns,  the  beating  of  the  everiasting  ttMle,  Eiieier, 
he  singing  and  clapping  of  hands,  and  the  general  habbub  always  attendant  ^^^ 
ipon  native  weddings,  that  it  was  from  this  place  Abraham  sent  his  futhfdl  Mrv«ak 
tervant  into  Mesopotamia  to  find  and  to  bring  a  wife  for  Isaac 

Yes ;  and  the  account  of  this  embassy  in  the  24th  chapter  of  Genesis  fur- 
lishes  many  allusions  to  Oriental  customs  which  modem  manners  beautifully 
llttstrate.  We  have  already  had  occasion  to  notice  the  great  influence  and 
uithority  which  chief  servants  in  the  families  of  emeers  and  sheikhs  still 
ucercise.  Such  was  the  confidence  and  respect  accorded  to  Eliezer,  that 
ibraham  at  one  time  seriously  contemplated  making  him  his  heir, — a  result 
lot  uncommon  in  these  Oriental  countries  in  all  ages  down  to  the  present  time. 

Another  thing  very  noticeable,  and  to  which  also  we  have  before  alluded,  is 
ht  great  solicitude  of  Abraham  to  have  his  son  marry  oru  of  his  own  kindred. 
rhis  is  in  exact  correspondence  with  the  customs  of  the  Eastern  nobility ;  nor 
leed  we  limit  the  remark  to  the  higher  classes.  Certain  degrees  of  affinity 
excepted,  a  reUtive  always  has  the  preference  in  matrimonial  n^otiations. 
rbe  strict  injunction  of  Abraham,  therefore,  to  l»ing  none  but  a  relative  from 
lis  own  &mily,  though  enforced  by  religious  considerations,  was  in  no  sense  a 
ieparture  from  established  usages  and  social  laws  in  r^ard  to  marrisga 

The  mode  of  swearing  fidelity  required  of  Eliezer,  by  placing  his  hand  under  swoiriRc 
bt  thigh  of  Abraham,  seems  to  have  been  peculiar  to  the  patriarchs,  and  may  fld«uty. 
Ave  bad  reference  to  that  promised  seed  who  was  to  proceed  from  Abraham's 
^ina,  according  to  the  then  figurative  style  of  speaking  on  this  subject  In 
tie  present  case  there  would  be  more  than  ordinary  propriety  in  this  signifi- 
ant  action,  inasmuch  as  the  oath  taken  had  direct  and  exclusive  reference 
>  Ute  preservation  of  that  line  of  descent  through  which  this  promised  seed 
as  to  ooDie. 

Tbe  preparation  and  oatfit  for  tiiis  journey  agree  in  all  respects  with  the  ElleMr'i 
enKjns  ooocenwd,  the  nature  of  the  country,  and  the  habits  of  the  people.  ^<>*^*3r< 
liexer  took  ten  camels  loaded  with  provisions  and  presents ;  and  such  an 
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FAmr  expedition  wonkl  not  now  be  nndertaken  from  Hebnm  with  any  otiier  tumli 
1^-  nor  with  a  len  niimber.  The  diligent  aemnt,  no  donbt^  selected  t)»  oo^ 
direct  route,  which  would  be  tbroogh  Palestine,  along  the  west  nde  ttf  tif 
Jordan  and  the  lakes,  into  the  Bok'ah,  and  out  throngh  tte  land  of  Hiai^ 
to  the  Enphntes,  and  thenoe  to  the  city  of  Nahor  in  Mesopotamia.  Sail 
journey  is  both  long  and  dangerous^ — ^fiyr  beyond  what  is  indiratfid  to  a  Wertesi 
reader  by  the  brief  statement  that  Elieaer  ^  arose  and  went  to  MesopotsBn/ 
but  what  befell  him  by  the  way  we  know  not  The  namti?e  lei^is  the  f^ 
distance,  and  so  most  we,  with  the  simple  assurance  that  the  Lord God^ 
Israel  led  him  by  the  right  way. 

Caitonu^  Sveiy  phrase  of  the  deyenth  Terse  contains  an  allusion  to  raatten  Oiietisi 
Arrived  at  the  town  of  Nahor,  "  he  made  his  camels  kned  down  witkett  tv 
eity  by  a  wdl  o/wUer  at  the  titne  <ff  eventng^^-iAe  time  tAtU  ftomen  pwt'J 

Cameit      dr€tw  vfaterJ*    He  made  the  camels  kneel— a  mode  of  ezpiesnon  takoi  £rc 

^•««ii»s-  aijtail  life.  The  action  is  liteially  huding;  not  stooping,  sittii^  or  \t^ 
down  on  the  side  like  a  hone,  but  kneeling  on  his  kneee;  and  this  tbe  cmd 

A  well       is  taught  to  do  from  his  youth.    The  piaee  is  said  to  have  been  lij  a  veH  -i 

the  at*  ^^''  ^^  ^^  ""^  ""^  outside  the  d^.  In  the  East,  where  wells  are  aonsi 
and  water  indispensable,  the  existence  of  a  well  or  fountain  detenaiBci  tii^ 
site  of  the  village.  The  people  bmld  near  it,  but  prefer  to  have  it  ontsd^ 
the ''  city,"  to  avoid  the  noise,  dust,  and  confusion  always  occurring  st  it,&Bl 
especially  if  the  place  is  on  the  public  highway.  It  is  around  the  itm^ 
that  the  thirsty  traveUer  and  the  wearied  oaravan  assomble ;  and  if  pa  bt^ 
become  separated  from  your  own  company  before  arriviDg  at  a  town,  j^  ^ 
only  inquire  for  the  fountain,  and  thm  you  will  find  them.  It  was  pei&c] 
natural,  therefore,  for  Eliezer  to  Aa^  of  rAeve^Z.  The /im«  was  evauiig:^^^ 
is  further  stated  that  it  was  when  the  foomen  go  forth  to  draw  water.  Titt  ^ 
life  again.  At  that  hour  the  peasant  returns  home  from  his  labooT)  tod  t^ 
women  are  busy  preparing  the  evening  meal,  which  is  to  be  ready  at  vbs>^ 
Cool  fresh  water  is  then  demanded,  and  of  tourse  there  is  a  great  eooeocsi 
around  the  welL  But  why  limit  it  to  the  women  f  Simply  became  8«^  ^ 
the  fact  About  great  cities  men  often  cany  water,  both  on  donkeys  •»!  ^ 
their  own  backs;  but  in  the  countiy,  among  the  unsophisticated  natives, ir^*^ 
only  go  to  the  well  or  the  foimtain ;  and  often,  when  travelling,  have  I  ^ 
long  files  of  them  going  and  returning  with  their  pitchers  "  at  the  tiise  '^ 
women  go  out  to  dzaw  water." 

itobekah.  Again:  the  description  of  Rebekah,  the  account  she  gives  of  heneHc*' 
the  whole  dialogue  with  Eliezer,  agree  admirably  with  Oriental  coitcs' 
Even  the  statement  as  to  the  manner  of  carrying  her  pitcher,  or  ratiier  ji? ' 
exact-H>n  her  shoulder.  The  Egyptian  and  the  negro  cany  on  the  heai  -* 
Syrian  on  the  shoulder  or  the  hip.  She  went  dovm  to  the  well ;  and  n''' 
all  wells  in  tbe  East  are  in  wadies,  and  many  of  them  have  st^  dows  t) ' 
water—fountains  of  course  have.  Eliezer  asks  water  to  drink ;  she  bi^'- 
and  lets  down  the  pitcher  on  her  hand.    How  often  have  I  had  this  idett-' 
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t  performed  for  mjielf,  when  trayelliiig  in  this  thirsty  lAnd !  Rebekah's  chaptvi 
Idrees  to  the  servantf  "Drink,  my  lord" — Ishrub  ya  teedy—ytHH  be  given  to  xxxyjil 
a  in  the  exact  idiom  by  the  first  gentle  Bebekah  you  ask  water  from.  But 
have  never  found  any  young  lady  so  generous  as  this  fair  daughter  of  Bethuel. 
le  drew  for  all  his  camek,  and  for  nothing,  while  I  have  often  found  it 
fiicult  to  get  my  horse  watered  even  for  money.  Rebekah  emptied  her 
(cher  into  the  traughr—9Xi  article  always  found  about  wells,  and  frequently 
sde  of  atone.  The  jewels,  also,  for  the  facty  forehead,  and  arms,  are  still 
popular  among  the  same  dass  of  people  as  they  were  in  the  days  of 
braham.  Kot  only  are  the  head,  neck,  and  arms  adorned  with  a  profusion 
gold  and  silver  rings,  chains,  and  other  ornaments,  but  rings  are  suspended 
I  the  (aoe,  from  the  side  of  the  nose,  etc,  et& 

Laban's  address,  ^  Come  in,  thou  blessed  of  the  Lord,**  is  still  in  good  taste.  Ll1^an*8 
have  often  been  welcomed  in  set  phrases  even  more  complimentary  and  ^^i<^°>^ 
cred.  The  camela,  as  appears  from  the  32d  verse,  were  included  in  the 
vitation,  and  were  brought  into  the  houae;  and  I  have  often  slept  in  the 
m€  room  with  these  peaceful  animals,  in  company  with  their  owner  and  all 
s  lamily.  Straw  and  provender  were  given  to  them ;  that  ia,  t^n  and 
ime  kind  of  pulse  or  grain.  There  is  no  hay  in  the  East  Water  to  wash. 
le  feet  of  the  wearied  traveOers  was  of  course  given ;  and  the  same  kind  act 
ill  be  done  to  you  under  similar  circumstances.  80,  also,  the  mode  of 
sgotiating  the  marriage  contract,  the  presenting  of  gifts,  etc.,  are  all  in  per- 
ct  aooordmnoe  with  modem  usages.  The  parents  manage  the  whole  affair, 
ten,  however,  with  the  advice  of  the  eldest  son  and  heir,  as  Laban  was  in 
tis  case.  And  if  the  father  be  dead,  the  eldest  son  takes  his  place,  and 
•umes  hia  authority  in  the  disposal  of  his  sisters.  Presents  are  absolutely 
sential  in  betrothals.  They  are  given  with  much  ceremony  before  witnesses, 
id  the  articles  presented  are  described  in  a  written  document,  so  that,  if  the 
atch  be  broken  ofl^  the  bridegroom  can  obtain  them  back  again,  or  their  value, 
id  something  more  as  a  compensation  for  the  injury.  * 

Finally,  the  behaviour  of  Biebekah,  when  about  to  meet  Isaac,  was  such  as  BehMTinvr 
odem  etiquette  requires.  It  is  customary  for  both  men  and  women,  when  ^*'*'*' 
I  emeer  or  great  penwnage  is  approaching,  to  alight  some  time  before  be 
rmes  up  with  them.  Women  frequently  refiise  to  ride  in  the  presence  of 
en ;  and  when  a  company  of  them  are  to  pass  through  a  town,  they  often 
amount  and  walk.  It  was,  no  doubt,  a  point  of  Syrian  etiquette  for  Bebekah 
» atop,  descend  from  her  camel,  and  cover  herself  with  a  veil  in  the  presence 
'  her  flitore  hosband.  In  a  word,  this  Biblical  narrative  is  so  natural  to  one 
miliar  with  the  Sast^  so  beautiful  also,  and  life-like,  that  the  entire  scene 
€mM  to  be  an  affair  in  which  he  has  himself  been  but  reoentiy  an  actor. 
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Uie  tmt  Ytl\ej  to  get  com  from  Egjfl 
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IX)ubUeM  there  hii  been  bat  little  change  in  all  these  matters  from  that  oHAP-nia 
me  to  tfaisy  and  the  lesemblanoe  is  often  still  more  exact  from  the  £m^  that,  ^"^'^' 
!)en  the  oops  of  this  country  fail  throagh  diooght  or  other  causes,  the  people 
ill  go  down  to  ^gypt  to  buy  oom,  as  they  did  in  the  time  of  the  patriarchs.  Ooinic  to 

has  also  fieqnentiy  occurred  to  me,  when  passing  a  large  company  of  ^^^ 
•nkeys  on  their  way  to  buy  food,  that  we  are  not  to  suppose  that  only  the 
«Ten  donkeys  on  which  the  brethren  of  Joseph  rode  composed  the  whole 
iBTaa.  One  man  of^  leads  or  driyes  half  a  dozen ;  and,  besides,  I  appre- 
nd  that  Jacob's  sons  had  many  servants  along  with  them.  Eleren  sacks  of  Senrauta 
ain,  such  as  donkeys  would  carry,  would  not  sustain  a  household  like  his  for 
week.  It  is  no  objection  to  this  supposition  that  these  servants  are  not  men- 
)Ded«  There  was  no  occasion  to  allude  to  them,  and  such  a  reference  would 
.ve  disturbed  the  perfect  unity  and  touching  simplicity  of  that  most  beauti- 
1  narratiYe ;  and  it  is  in  accordance  with  the  general  practice  of  Moses,  in 
etching  the  lives  of  the  patriarehs,  not  to  confuse  the  stoiy  by  introducing 
iD-hiatoric  characters.  Thus,  had  it  not  been  for  the  capture  of  Lot  by  Che- 
irlaomer,  we  should  not  have  known  that  Abraham  had  three  hundred  and 
^bteen  full-grown  men  in  his  household ;  and  so,  also,  had  it  not  been  neces- 
ry  for  Jacob  to  send  company  after  company  to  guide  his  large  presents  to 
cet  Esau,  we  might  have  been  left  to  suppose  that  he  and  his  sons  alone 
indocted  his  flodu  in  his  flight  from  Mesopotamia.  But  it  is  certain  that  he 
id  a  Urge  retinue  of  servants ;  and  so,  doubtless,  each  of  his  sons  had  ser- 
rnta,  and  it  is  incredible  that  they  should  have  gone  down  to  £!gypt  without 
em  ;  on  the  oontraiy,  there  is  eveiy  reason  to  believe  that  there  was  a  laige 
ravan.  The  fSsct,  alH>,  that  the  sons  themselves  took  part  in  the  work,  and 
at  each  had  his  sack  under  him,  is  in  exact  correspondence  with  the  customs 

tent-dwelling  shepherds  at  this  day.  The  highest  sheikhs  dress  and  fare 
eciaely  as  their  followers  do,  and  bear  their  full  share  in  the  operations  of 
e  company,  whatever  they  may  be. 

.  Tbia  leads  me  to  suggest  another  idea,  which  I  have  long  entertained  in  Knmber 
i  ;ard  to  the  actual  number  of  persons  that  went  down  to  Egypt  with  Jacob.  ^  ^'* 
I  waa  atiicily  true  that  ''all  the  souls  that  came  out  ofJacolfs  Icins,  besides  {„  EgypL 
L  aoD^  wives,  were  threescore  and  six  ;'*  ^  and  these  being,  so  to  speak,  his- 
ric  charactexs,  are,  aocoiding  to  the  usual  practice,  specifically  mentioned : 
t  there  must  have  been  a  very  large  company  belonging  to  them,  of  both 
*n-aerTants,  maid-servants,  and  children ;  and,  beyond  a  doubt,  these  re- 
uned,  were  incorporated  with,  and  multiplied  as  rapidly  as  their  masters, 
^ay  we  not  in  this  fact  find  an  explanation  of  the  vast  multitude  to  which 
f\s  coaipany  had  grown  in  so  short  a  time  f    I  have  myself  no  doubt  on  the  serranrt 
'  bject.  Israel  did  not  sell  his  home-bom  servants,  but  took  them  into  Egypt  t°«i^«^ 
lere  they  were  absorbed  into  the  Hebrew  nation  during  those  generations 
ten  all  were  reduced  by  their  tyrannical  masters  to  one  common  lot  of  hard 
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bondigt.    And  thai  it  cuna  to  paM  Ost  then  wen  nx  htmdrad  tbtsi 

■HD  that  want  op  huHtaad  ud  it  to  wh;    5ar  ii  tfaii  cutam  ol  alMte 

into  ttta  diifennt  ti9nAa 


kt  Tuiaace  with  atheaot 
or  modem  pnctioe.    TUti 


with  and  adopted   the  i^ 

well-kaown  &et  in  tht  Usii 
of  the  gmt  BamancaoK^ 
wealth. 

That  compaa;  of  ia^ 
joa  met  wan  doabUMpK 
to  the  dirtant&eUi  totiiK: 
to  the  thnahing-^om  tbe'<i^ 
>  or  leutiles  from  whidi  !» 
pottage wai  made.  Jnftbu' 
Di  ii  a  fidd  in  whidi  K' 
not  jet  ripe,  aod  aootba  p 
der,  on  the  aontfaera  tli^t ' 
the  moantaio,  where  tliej  a 
gathoing  it.  Ton  notiadi 
it  data  not  grow  mon  tliai* 
or  ught  iochai  hi^  lai ' 
puOtdlikt  Hbx,  not  eatn 
thesieUe.  Wbv>ptVi,s' 
Mtublei  an  indinent  peMn 
only  the  kavea  sie  diSaai 
LMvnu*  r*^W-  arraDged.  smaller,  aztdmAR' 

liuate, — Bomewhat  like  thow  of  the  mimon  or  aenutiTe  plaat 

Our  nnJeteen  anticipate  a  hanl  day's  march  to  St  Saba,  and  ther^Mt  a 
mon  than  araallf  eipeditioai  in  atarting.  Allowing  them  to  ponae  the  14 
lar  road  toward  the  Pools  of  Solomon,  we  will  paaa  np  to  the  north-wcit.  ■ 
visit  the  great  oak  of  Abraham. 
Do  joD  lappoee  tiiat  thia  large  pool  we  an  now  pawing  ia  ancient  I 
I  aee  no  reason  to  donbt  that  both  tbia  and  alao  the  amaller  one,  higfaKi 
the  vaUe;,  date  back  to  t^e  daja  of  the  Jews.  Whether  either  of  tius ' 
mentioned  in  9  Sam,  it.  12,  ai  the  place  whete  David  hnng  np  the  nordr) 
of  Iihboebeth,  is,  of  conrae,  donbtfnl ;  bat  both  of  them  maj  b«Te  then  W 
fn  eiiiteDce,  for  worka  of  thia  kind,  and  in  aach  localiliea,  laat  aa  kof  >  ' 
citiet  for  whoae  aecommodatioa  tbej  wen  made. 

We  are  now  riding  through  the  moat  eztenaiTc  aod  beat-kept  nnejardi  i> 
I  hare  aeen  in  thii  countij. 


HEBBOK— VIKIS  AND  TUITAQS.  SO? 

AD  tnviUan  an  itraek  with  them,  and  no  one  bib,  or  cu  bi],  of  being  oi 
niiuiiKtadbjUiemafUuteztnordinHjdnitciofgr^wa  which  the  ipieacu-   ' 


ltd  "between  two  npona  staff;"  for  the  rallej  of  Ilebraii  is  the  place  from  vi 
ilieiice  thejbore  thia  proof  of  Uie  fertility  of  the  promised  land.^    I  have  been 
«re  in  the  aeaaon  of  gnpea,  and,  though  they  are  larger  than  in  noit  other 
^itiea,  and  the  clostera  tbtj  long,  jet  I  have  never  teat  tnj  lo  heafj  aa  to 
mmn  lo  be  borne  between  two  upon  a  ataff. 
Tbeie  bonaes  and  rude  toweit  in  the  vinejardi  are  for  the  Tine-dreaaen,  I 

Tbehonie*  are  for  the  families  of  the  owners  of  these  vinefards ;  snddtonld 
m  come  this  way  in  September  or  October,  yon  will  find  the  city  deserted, 
nd  theae  gardena  crowded  with  gispe-gatheren  of  every  age  and  kx.  The  vi 
hole  popolation  then  live  abroad,  each  aoiei  hia  own  vine  and  fig-tree. 
i<r»t  of  them  sleep  beneath  these  vine-arboun,  and  tiie  hoosei  are  for  the  safe 
Kpiog  of  their  atenatla  and  their  raisins,  while  they  are  out  gathering  grapes. 

large  part  of  the  crop  ia  eaten  or  lold  at  the  time  ;  the  remainder  ia  dned 
to  raisins,  or  preased,  and  the  juice  boiled  down  to  a  thick  molasses,  called 
'■A*  ;  for  tbe  Moslems,  as  you  are  aware,  make  no  irina 

Theae  towen  atationed  around  on  commanding  pointe  are  for  the  naMrt,  or  Ti 
atchmen ;  aod  they  ^re  already  there,  keeping  a  keen  eye  upon  tbe  entire 
LHge  of  nneyarda.    One  of  them  is  coming  towud  us  from  hia  tower,  and  his 
iject  is  to  se«  who  we  are,  and  what  may  be  our  business  out  here  among  the 
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»Arr     iiijMfc.    ir«  «il  tike  but  as  onr  guide  to  the  oek ;  for,  «Itiioiigh  it  is  a 

'^       fcfl  ni^,  tibae  ne  MBeainhlB  tmne  yet  to  be  mide  in  our  tortnoaspi^l 

■ai^.     bdin  «e  ciB  neck  iL    TlwRvatohiiMn  are  Yeiy  celebrated chaxacteis is tk: 

M^        Biftla»  aad  fjpne  laisdy  botii  in  prae  and  poetij.    Iiaiah  has  a  beu:^- ' 

nimaoi  to  tben  in  tbe  ai  diaptor  of  his  pn^bedes:  "Thy  waftehmcB&bk 

bft  n^tbe  voioe;  vith  the  voioe  together  shall  they  sing :  for  they  dttDss 

<ye  to  cya»«ken  the  LotdahaDfarii^  again  Zion."^  I 

De  ystt  bdku  thai  the  valcbmen  here  mentimied  vera  these  noMn  oie 

the  ieUs  aad  linqraidt  f    I  had  snpposed  that  the  prophet  refera  id  thfi 

paaage  to  the  nuhtoiy  asntineh  in  time  of  danger. 

VMc^         IKwUIm  the  lUtatmn  is  in  many  places  to  sach  sentinels  stationed  op ; 

""^  ^**^    Wly  BBnnftains»  or  vpon  the  fortifications  of  the  dty.    Tboa,  in  the€3d 

2^***  **  chapesr«  **  I  have  aet  valchnwn  iqion  thy  walls,  0  Jenmrateim,  which  ^ 

never  hoU  their  peace  day  nor  night;*  and  again  in  the  52d  chapter,  ''E-.« 

bsantifol  npon  the  ssnwntoins  are  the  feet  of  him  that  bringeth  good  tkiisss. 

thai  poNiaheih  peace;  that  facingeth  good  tidingi  of  good,  thnt  pablobet: 

sahatkn ;  thai  satth  nnto  Zion,  Thy  God  reignedi ! "    If  you  conceive  of  Zk: 

as  a  dly  defended  by  walh  and  towers,  and  guarded  by  soldien,  the  HJjs^i 

two  is  aataral  and  sHiking,  particalarly  in  tame  of  war.    Then,  as  I  mn^! 

have  seen  at  Jeraiiskw,  these  watchmen  are  mnltipiied,  and  so  stationed  tls^i 

every  yard  of  the  wall  foDs  nnder  their  snrveiDance,  and  thus  they  Utenil^i 

see  eye  to  eye.    They  never  remit  their  watrfifalness,  nor  do  they  keep  sskooe^ 

cBpsdaBy  at  night    When  danger  is  i^>prehended  they  are  obliged  to  call  i  i 

one  anotiber  and  to  rc^MMid  evoy  few  minutes.    The  guard  on  the  kiok-cd 

at  the  Tower  of  David,  for  instance,  lilts  np  lus  voice  in  a  long  call,  the  est 

next  nath  of  him  takes  i^  the  note  and  repeats  it^  and  thus  it  runs  qcsA. 

roond  the  drcnit  of  the  waQs.    At  Sidon  the  custoni-house  guards  stitioQ^J 

aroand  the  city  are  reqaued  to  keep  one  another  awake  and  alert  in  the  asri 

way,  particnlariy  when  there  is  dat^ser  of  smuggling  ' 

There  is»  however,  another  set  of  scenes  which  seems  to  me  to  oonesp^^ 

better  to  the  dn^ery  of  the  passage  from  Isaiah.    Zion,ortheGharch€f  0> 

is  frequently  described  nnder  the  similitude  of  a  garden  or  vineyard ;  and  &:• 

is  the  case  here;    Her  watdmien  are  not  on  walls,  but  stand  upon  the  mcc 

taina,  and  the  costume  of  the  entire  scene  is  rural,  not  muraL    It  bresthe 

Watch-     the  country,  not  of  the  city.    To  understand  and  enjoy  this  noUe  passage, :'  - 

J^^^  needs  to  go  forth  to  the  fields  at  the  time  of  the  vintage.    The  vineyini^  ^- 

geaeially  planted  on  the  sides  of  mountains,  often  climbing,  by  snccessiTe  ^ 

races,  quite  to  the  summits    As  they  are  for  from  the  village,  and  vitL  t 

fence  or  hedge,  they  must  be  carefolly  guarded,  and  the  stoutest  and  boL^ 

young  men  are  selected  for  fiahtrt.    They  take  their  stations  on  the  hi^b^ 

part  of  the  mountain  which  they  have  to  watch,  and  are  so  arranged  that  u.- 

tjfe  o^ane  surveys  the  entire  series  o/vineyards  up  to  the  point  where  ^  r." 
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^  tMe  Qtker  ftaeka.  Thus  eye  meets  eje,  uid  every  part  is  broo^t  under  ohaptii 
(Dstant  eonreiUaiioe.  ''They  shall  lift  up  the  voice,**  eta  This  is  reiy  "^'^ 
itonl  sad  beantiftiL  When  sn  snimsl  or  thief  appean,  or  sny  other  ouue 
alann  oecan,  the  watchman  who  obsenres  it  lifts  up  a  bng-toned  aj  at  the 
jy  top  of  his  Tmce,  and  is  immediately  responded  to  by  his  fellows  at  the 
her  stations;  and  the  attention  of  all  being  araued,  it  is  his  duty  whose  part 
threatened  with  injury  to  attend  to  the  case  at  once.  Thus  it  wiU  be  with 
h9ii  in  the  happy  days  foreshadowed  by  this  prophecy.  The  watchmen  being 
ffident  in  number,  rightly  located,  all  intent  upon  their  work  of  watching, 
td  ready  to  afibrd  each  other  infonnation  of  danger  and  anistanoe  in  repel- 
ig  it,  then  will  Zion  dweU  safely.  Wild  beasts  may  threaten  to  break  in  and 
iToor,  and  robbeismay  prowl  about,  but  the  system  of  defence  will  be  perfect, 
id  the  waldunen  ''acorn  surprise." 

This  explanation  ooinddes  best  with  the  7th  Terse :  "  How  beautiful  upon  Feet  npoa 
«  mountains  are  the  feet  of  him  that  bringeth  good  tidings,  ihtX  pMiMheth  ""^"" 
we  r  These  noO^vMy  standing  upon  the  Tery  pinnacle  of  the  mountain,  hare 
veiy  striking  appearance,  particularly  when  seen  below,  far  off,  at  a  gxeat 
evation,  in  picturesque  costumes,  their  outline  drawn  sharply  upon  the  clear 
ae  sky  beyond ;— they  seem  in  fancy's  eye  like  aerial  beings,  guardian  angels, 
iTering  in  mid  heaven  over  their  peaceful  charge.  The/««<  are  mentioned, 
Thaps,  because  they  are  seen  Mtcmdin^,  as  if  alert  and  prompt  to  fulfil  the 
ities  of  their  office.  They  do,  in  (act,  stenJ,  not  sit  or  lounge;  and  the 
me  idea  is  implied  in  the  6th  verse  of  the  61st  chapter  of  Isaiah :  "  Strangers 
all  stand  Uid  feed  your  flocks.*'  Good  shepherds  do  not  sit  down  in  careless 
i^lect  of  their  charge,  and  I  have  often  been  reminded  of  this  promise  to 
nsel  when  looking  at  the  shepherd  fianding  out  in  bold  relief  upon  some 
wering  diff,  £rom  which  he  could  see  every  member  of  his  flock. 
It  is  only  on  rare  occasions  that  one  now  finds  all  the  droumstanoes  here 
uded  to  combined  in  the  same  scene,  and  never  but  in  elevated  and  retired 
rts  of  Lebanon,  during  the  months  of  September  and  October.  When  pass-  sung^nt^ 
I  through  vineyards  thus  situated  and  thus  guarded  on  that  goodly  mountain,  'osotb*'* 
iiave  been  suddenly  startled  by  a  long,  loud  note  of  warning,  swelling  up  the 
Kp  cliffs  of  the  mountains,  and  responded  to  by  others  before  and  behind, 
nngiDg  together"  in  concert,  and  waking  the  echoes  that  sleep  in  the  wadies 
d  among  the  ragged  rocks ;  then  one  of  the  watchmen,  leaving  his  lofty 
ition,  would  descend  to  meet  me  with  hands  laden  with  the  best  clusters  for 
f  acceptance,  and  this,  too,  **  without  money  and  without  price."  Courteously 
companying  me  to  the  end  of  the  vineyards,  he  would  then  dismiss  me  with 
;raoef  qI  bow,  and  the  prayer  of  peace  on  his  lips.  If,  however,  one  attempts 
take  without  permission,  these  watchmen  are  required  to  resist  even  unto 
sth,— and  in  the  elocution  of  their  office  they  are  extremely  bold  and 
n/lute.  I  have  known  many  serious  and  some  fstal  rencounters  of  this  kind. 
Here  we  are  at  the  famous  oak,  and  a  moment's  inspection  will  show  to  one  Abrv 
inidated  with  such  matters  that  it  can  have  no  connection  with  Abraham,  ^'°'*  ***^ 
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nor,  indeed,  with  anyone  eke  who  liYed  more  than  a  thooaaod  jfctn  iga  Wt 
have  oaki  in  Lebanon  twice  the  ain  of  thiiy  and  erery  way  mon  ftrikiiig  b^ 
nu^esttCL  It  is  a  fine  old  htduia  (evergreen  oak),  however,  t*eiity«xftei9 
girth  at  the  grannd,  and  iti  thick  biandiei  extend  over  an  area  idttl^ 
feet  in  diameter.  Some  nz  £wt  from  the  ground  the  tree  forb  'wto  to 
great  arma,  which  again  divide  as  they  aaoend  into  innnmaahle  linibi  T^ 
location  is  beautiflil,  near  the  head  of  this  wady  Sebta,  and  abont  tvoa^ 
north-weet  of  the  city,  and  many  a  pie-nie  is  achieved  by  the  Jewi  of  Bdsc 
upon  the  aoft  iward  that  is  allowed  to  grow  beneath  this  noUe  nkd^ 
father  Abnham. 

We  most  now  porsae  our  ride  to  the  north-east,  and  join  oar  ooo^ 
below  Beled  en  Nnssarah  (town  of  the  Christians},  where  they  aie  to  vi^tt 
us.  In  the  valley  south  of  this  ruined  Bded  is  a  fountain  of  the  mda  bia 
from  which  an  aqueduct  once  carried  the  water  to  Hehroa  Beyond  stzi 
hotue  of  Abraham,  which  lies  some  distance  .to  the  east  of  the  ngfi^  rtf 
from  Hebron  to  Bethlehem,  on  a  path  that  leads  to  Tekoa,  end  which  n 
would  follow  if  our  men  knew  the  way,  as  it  would  take  ua  nearer  the  am  ^ 
Adullam,  which  we  wish  to  visit.  This  house  of  Abraham  appesa  m^  ^ 
have  been  finished,  and  at  present  there  remain  but  two  oooiaes  d  p4 
stones,  some  of  tbem  fifteen  feet  in  length,  and  more  than  three  thicL  Ti 
builder,  whoever  he  was,  appears  to  haye  projected  a  strong  casUe  or  paM 
two  hundred  feet  long  and  a  hundred  and  sixty  feet  broad;  but,  like  u^ 
who  b^;in,  he  was  not  able  to  finish,  and  has  left  these  courses  of  hem  ^ 
out  on  this  lone  mountain  to  puzzle  the  brains  of  antiquarians  and  touii^i 
the  end  of  time. 

We  now  begin  to  descend  northward  to  Birweh,  where  is  a  fountaio  d  vd 
with  large  stone  troughs,  and  many  old  quarries  in  the  neighbourhood, 
place  is  doubtless  ancient,  though  its  name  does  not  occur  in  the 
Directly  east  of  it,  however,  is  Hillhttl,  the  ancient  Halh^,  which  m 
to  Judah,  and  which  was  near  Hebron,  according  to  tbe  "OnomastioGD."  Fi 
this  to  the  Pools  of  Solomon  one  may  go  to  sleep,  so  fiv  as  pretty  sceitfp 
interesting  historic  sites  are  concerned.    We  are  now  coming  to  a 
village,  called  Kiifin  and  west  of  it  a  short  distance  is  Beit  Ummsr,  wbik 
the  east  of  our  path  is  a  considerable  ruin,  called  Baxata,  or  Beth  ZeitA 

Though  our  present  road  is  destitute  of  historic  sites,  this  region  of  eotf 
abounds  in  them ;  and  if  the  season  were  not  so  far  advanced,  and  tbe 
had  been  less  disturbed,  it  would  have  been  pleasant  to  spend  a  few  dif 
making  excursions  around  HebroiL  Scarcely  any  part  of  Palestine  h» 
served  so  many  ancient  names  as  the  district  of  which  this  dty  is  the 
On  the  south  are  Adoraim,  and  Anab,  and  Shochoh,  Juttah,  Ziph,  Eibi 
Anim,  Maon,  and  Carmd,  from  whence  David  got  his  wife,  after  Nabsl, 
son  of  Belial,"  had  died  in  his  drunken  debauch,  as  recorded  in  the  t*«^ 
fifth  chapter  of  First  Samuel;  on  the  west  and  north  are  Beth-t^pnah,  Btsu 
Beth-zur,  and  HalhM,  and  many  more,  according  aa  we  extend  the  & 
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rheie  namei,  howereri  aie  De«rlj  all  destitate  of  Biblical  intereaty  and  what  oHAfni 

here  ia  of  ruina  aboat  the  aitea  worthy  of  notice  we  moat  commit  to  the  care   **"^' 

f  tooriata  and  ezpknera,  who  make  it  t£eir  boaineaa  to  aearch  ont,  meaaore, 

fid  deaeribe  them.    The  people  of  Ziph  obtained  an  odiona  ropntation  in  the 

ime  of  David  by  betraying  hia  hiding-place  in  the  hill  of  Hachilah  to  king 

'ftuL  One  of  thaae  loogh  hilla  below  Ziph  mnat  doabtleaa  be  the  acene  of  that  zipiL 

^ntureaome  ywt  of  David  into  the  camp  of  hia  enemy  while  he  and  all  hia 

roop  were  aaleep.^    That  entire  region  ia  now  almost  deserted  except  by 

(edawln  robben,  who  render  it  at  least  as  dangerona  to  h<mest  shepherds  aa 

:  seema  to  hare  been  before  David  and  his  company  fieqaented  it    The  men 

f  Cannel  mention  it  as  aomething  remarkable  that  they  were  not  kurty  neither 

lissed  anything  aa  long  as  they  were  convexaant  vrith  them  in  the  fields. 

They  were  a  wall  unto  ua  night  and  day,  all  the  while  we  were  with  them  keep- 

)g  the  aheep."'    It  is  refreshing  to  read  such  a  testimony  to  David's  admir- 

ble  government  over  the  band  that  followed  him;  and  if  there  were  now  such 

n  emeer  in  that  same  region,  we  might  have  safely  extended  our  ramblea 

own  to  the  Dead  8ea,  at  the  &mous  castle  of  Masada,  and  then  passed  on 

ortbward  by ' Ain  Jidy  to  Jericha   As  it  is,  we  are  only  able  to  get  some  such 

iew  of  theae  districta  as  Moees  had  from  the  top  of  Pisgah.    The  result  of 

ach  a  survey  on  my  mind,  however,  has  always  been  Car  lesa  satisfactoiy  and 

efreshing  than  it  appears  to  have  been  to  Mosea;  for  no  other  part  of  Palestine 

i  80  dreaiy  and  uninteresting  as  this,— and  it  grows  more  and  more  so  as  you 

pproach  liie  Sea  of  8odom,  until  the  barren,  bronze-coloured  rocks  terminate 

1  the  tremendous  diff  of  Masada.    It  haa  never  been  my  privilege  to  visit  Mauda. 

liAt  celebrated  castle,  and  the  best  account  I  have  seen  of  it  is  from  the  pen 

r  Mr.  Woloott,  who  was  also  the  first  in  modem  times  to  visit  and  identify 

^    The  most  striking  vieufs  were  drawn  by  his  travelling  companion,  Mr. 

Ippiiig,  and  appear  in  Mr.  TrailTs  new  translati<»i  of  Joaephus.    Their  visit 

as  made  in  the  winter  of  1842,  and  aince  then  many  travellers  have  been 

lere,  including  aeveral  of  the  exploring  expedition  of  Gaptain  Lynch.    All  Ezacce. 

ho  have  visited  this  terrific  crag  and  strange  castle  seem  to  have  heea  smitten  ^^'  "^ 

ith  the  spirit  of  exaggeration,  but  no  one,  except  perhaps  M.  De  Saulcey,  has 

luaUed  Josephus.    You  can  read  his  account  in  the  8th  chapter  of  the  7th 

)ok  of  his  Wars.     He  thus  speaks  of  the  approach  to  it  along  the  path 

died  **  the  ierpeni^  '*  aa  resembling  that  animal  in  ita  narrowness  and  its 

srpetua]  windings,  for  it  is  broken  off  at  the  prominent  precipices  of  the  rock, 

id  returns  frequently  into  itself;  and  lengthening  again  by  little  and  little^ 

Ith  much  ado  to  proceed  forward,  and  he  that  would  walk  along  it  must  first 

>  on  one  leg  and  then  on  the  other;  and  there  is  also  nothing  but  destruction 

1  case  your  foot  slip ;  for  on  each  side  there  is  a  vastly  deep  chasm  and  pre- 

pice,  sufikient  to  quell  the  courage  of  anybody  by  the  terror  it  infriaes  into 

le  mind,"  etc.,  et& 

>  t  Smb.  jlstL  i>Ii.  *  1  Sam.  xxv.  16,  la 
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rm        The  historim  infonns  ut  that  Jonathao  the  high  priest  fint  of  all Imilt  %U' 

'^'      tress  on  this  difi^  and  called  it  Blasada ;  bat  the  great  wall  aconiid  the  enu^ 

sammity  seven  ftubngs  in  length,  was  the  work  of  Herod,  who  erected  a  pdve 

there,  and  spent  vast  sums  in  preparing  it  to  be  a  last  retreat  for  hunsdf  l- 

case  of  need.    He,  however,  died  elsewhere,  and  had  no  oocaaion  for  auik  i 

stronghold ;  bat  alter  the  destniction  of  Jenisalem,  a  band  of  robbeis,  9^ 

Joaephos  calls  Siccarii,  aeiaed  upon  it,  and  dared  to  set  at  defiance  tbe  oes- 

qnerors  of  the  world ;  and  apon  its  hard  and  Uackened  somnrit  was  enacSee 

the  Yerj  last  scene  in  the  tragedy  of  Israel'a  destmction. 

T^redy        The  wall  built  hj  Silva  to  hem  in  the  besieged  can  still  be  traced  qn^: 

«r  iiaHda.  pQ|2Q^  ^e  jQ^^  gn^  ^^  ^^  remains  of  tiie  Roman  camp ;  and  who^  tt, 

place  waa  aabdaed  by  famine,  and  the  defences  were  stonned,  the  ^ta^, 
unable  to  escape,  and  maddened  by  the  speech  of  Eleazar  their  chief,  "^^ 
braced  their  wirea,  took  their  children  in  their  arms,  and  gave  the  Ioqse^ 
parting  kisses,**  and  with  bitter  tean  then  plunged  their  dripping  daggers  ;i 
their  hearts,  and  laid  them  all  dead  in  one  ghastly  fimeral  pile.  Thej  tbsi 
chose  ten  men  by  lot  to  slay  all  the  rest,  and  every  one  laid  hima^  down  by  U 
wife  and  children,  and,  with  his  arms  around  their  lifelesa  bodies,  offered  b 
neck  to  the  sword  of  the  execationer.  This  bloody  butchery  acoomp]^^ 
ooe  of  the  ten  killed  all  the  rest,  and  finally  himself.  Thus  perished  asM 
hundred  and  sixty  men,  women,  and  children,  the  last  great  sacrifice  (t 
the  altar  of  divine  retribution,  and  only  two  women  and  five  children  s^ 
vived  to  tell  the  tale.  Such  tragedies  are  far  more  than  mere  incidents  i 
man*s  general  history.  They  are  the  voice  of  the  Almighty  One,  setri^ 
the  seal  of  truth  divine  to  a  thousand  admonitions  and  prophetic  waminj 
scattered  everywhere  through  his  holy  Word ;  and,  thus  regarded,  then;  I 
no  stronger  evidence  for  the  divine  origin  of  the  Bible  than  the  seven  boiJ 
of  Jewish  Wars  by  Josephus. 
En-irttdL  There  is  no  other  point  of  much  interest  along  the  western  shore  of  i^ 
Dead  Sea,  except  'Ain  Jidy—Fountain  of  the  Goat— the  £n-gedi  of  the  B^ 
which  was  given  to  Judah,  and  mentioned  by  Joshua  along  with  the  dty  1 
Salt^  It  is  in  a  wild  ravine,  and  the  diffig  on  either  side  are  fuUof  natanl«q 
artificial  caves  and  sepulchres.  It  was  in  the  strongholds  of  £n-gedi  tha:  t 
persecuted  David  at  one  time  dwelt ;  and  into  one  of  the  caves  then  Si 
went "  to  cover  his  feet,**  when  David,  who  lay  hid  deep  within,  arose  ^ 
cut  off  the  skirt  of  his  robe,  and  might  have  slain  the  wearer  also,  had  be  '^ 
feared  to  stretch  forth  his  hand  against  the  Lord's  anointed.*  Owin::  | 
copious  fountains  in  this  warm  ravine,  there  were,  in  ancient  times,  ^n^ 
orchards  and  spicy  gardens  at  £n*gedi,  to  which  Solomon,  in  his  Sea; 
Songs,  compares  his  beloved :  '^  My  beloved  ia  unto  me  as  a  cluster  of  ch 
phire  in  the  vintage  of  £n-gedL*'  ^  What  camphire  was  precisely,  cannoi  *  i 
be  determined^  but  it  must  have  been  very  pleasant    In  the  margia  f<: 


»  Jueii.  XT.  ea.  1 1  San,,  jijjii.  .j^^  ^^  ^^^  i_^  jj^^^^  ^  ^^^ 
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tnDflUted  "  cyprett/'—something  ^oally  ODknown  to  me.  Dr.  Kitto  aigaes  cbaito 
that  this  icpher  wm  the  henneh  ;  aod  oertunly  the  long  "  clusten"  of  henDeh  '^^*^- 
lowers  are  extremely  fragrant  The  Orientals,  also,  are  extravagantly  fond  of 
iteir  odour,  and  they  have  an  intimate  association  with  love  and  marriage,  so 
;b&t  Sobmon  might  very  appropriately  compare  his  beloved  to  such  a  cluster, 
it  is  my  opinion,  however,  that  kopher  is  merely  a  poetic  name  for  a  very 
^ragrani  ipeeies  of  grape  that  floorished  most  luxuriously  in  these  vineyards 
\(  En-gedL  The  Arabs  of  the  present  day  distinguish  their  choice  varieties 
{  grapes  by  names  every  way  analogous  to  this. 

In  the  account  of  Saul's  pursuit  of  David  to  En-gedi,  two  circumstances  are 
oeotioned  which  are  worthy  of  a  passing  remark.  The  first  is,  that  there 
rere  sheep-^oteg  there  in  connection  with  the  cave  into  which  Saul  retired.  I  Sh(«tt. 
lave  seen  hundreds  of  them  around  the  mouth  of  caverns,  and,  indeed,  there  '^^ 
I  scarcely  a  cave  in  the  land  whose  location  will  admit  of  being  thus  occupied, 
ut  has  such  a  *^  cote"  in  front  of  it,  generally  made  by  piling  up  loose  stones 
3to  a  circular  wall,  which  is  covered  with  thorns  as  a  further  protection  against 
obbers  and  wild  beasts.  During  cold  storms,  and  in  the  night,  the  flocks 
etreat  into  the  cave,  but  at  other  times  they  remain  in  this  enclosed  cote, 
'he  cavern  may  have  been  full  of  them  when  the  king  entered ;  nor  would 
is  presence  have  disturbed  them— as  I  have  found  on  many  occasions— while 
^tir  constant  tramping  about  the  sleeping  Saul  would  have  rendered  the 
pproach  of  David  whoUy  unnoticed.  I  have  had  them  step  over  me  when  * 
Siting  in  such  caves,  and  have  seen  them  actually  tramp  on  their  sleeping 
iepherd  without  disturbing  his  slumbers.  Moreover,  these  caverns  are  as 
irk  as  midnight,  and  the  keenest  eye  cannot  see  five  paces  inward;  but  one 
ho  has  been  long  within,  and  is  looking  outtcard  toward  the  entrance,  can 
»erve  with  perfect  distinctness  all  that  takes  place  in  that  direction.  David, 
ereforey  could  watch  Saul  as  he  came  in,  and  notice  the  exact  place  where 
)  "  covered  his  feet,**  while  he  could  see  nothing  but  impenetrable  dark- 

The  other  &ct  is,  that  the  cliffs  about  En-godi  were  then  called  "  the  rocks  wiid 
the  wild  goats ;"  and  from  them,  doubtless,  the  place  received  its  namej  '^^'^ 
k-gedi  CAin  Jidy)— the  Fountain  of  the  Goats.    Now  it  is  a  remarkable  and 
pleasing  circumstance  that  these  bold  and  hardy  dwellers  upon  the  rocks  are 
U  found  in  the  wild  ravines  about  'Ain  Jidy.    I  have  seen  the  skin  and 
werfol  boms  of  one  that  was  shot  there  by  an  Arab  hunter. 
But  here  we  are  at  £1  Burak,  as  the  Pools  of  Solomon  are  now  called,  and  Pnoia  nr 
>re  we  will  take  our  noon-day  lunch,  and  drink  of  that  "  sealed  foun-  ^**'°*^ 
n'*  which  furnished  the  king  another  pretty  figure  with  which  to  com- 
re  hiB  '^  beloved ;"  at  least  such  is  monastic  identification  and  exposition  of 
ag  ir.  ISL 

^hiJe  I  arrange  for  our  repast  under  the  wall  of  this  dilapidated  old  casUe, 
I  uukj  satisfy  your  curiosity  by  a  survey  of  these  great  dstems.  Well,  do 
y  equal  their  name  and  lame  ? 
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Tbey  tre  worthj  of  Solomnn,  ud  thmt  ii  the  bJgheit  note  I  a 


/* 


The;  KTO  certaJnlr  gigutic  cUtcma,  uid  all  the  it 
ntter  solitude,  where  there  are  no  other  itnictnres  with  which  to  oomir 
them,  or  to  divide  the  interest  which  the;  inipite.  The  proportiane  of  :^ 
one  nirtheat  to  the  eut  are  Inil;  rojal :  oearlj  six  hundred  feet  Jon^  t> 
hundred  wide,  and  6itj  deep.  Wheo  ftill,  it  would  float  the  lai^ert  bhb-- 
war  that  ever  ploughed  the  oeean.^ 

The  fint  time  I  uw  theae  Barak  there  was  tcij  little  wmter  in  an: 
them,  but  I  have  since  been  here  when  the  two  apper  out*  wen  ''^ 
and  orarflowing  into  the  third.    The  itream  from  tbo  only  fountain  in  u 
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idoity  mi  then  led  along,  an  open  ouial  on  the  north  side,  directlj  into  ciiptrp 

he  kqaednct  mt  of  the  pools,  and  xviii. 

hat  curied  Tound  the  shoulder  of 
he  hill,  appuentlj  to  irrigate  gu- 

to*  ID  that  direction.  I  examined 
he  nnder-gronnd  rooms  in  the  M»th- 
'ett  cmner  oT  this  old  castle,  where 
ie  water  fint  appeals,  brought  there 
J  an  artificial  channel,  manj  feet 
elow  tb«  turface,  from  the  fonntain- 
ead,  which  is  some  fort;  rods  to  the 
orth-wert.     Tradition   makea  this  [>n^Mj 

the  spring  shut  ap,  the  foontain  ''"  ""^ 

«led,"  to  whidi  the  "  liiter  sponse"  n,Jy_ "" 

I  oompsred  in  Song  iv.  12 ;  and  if  so, 
le  "  garden  enclosed"  was  near  at 
and,  peifaapa  in  this  little  plain  S 
hich  apreads  up  to  the  fonntaun  from  ° 
le  pools.  If  Solomon  reallj  con-  ° 
Tucted  these  raat  reseirain— and  S 
'en  Dr.  Bobinson  is  disposed  to  admit  ^ 
le  bet — it  is  prohoble  that  it  wia  ! 
I  the  neighbouring  hills,  and  in  the  ■ 
Jleja  to  the  north-east  of  them,  S 
at  be  planted  the  rinejards,  made  I 
e  gardens  and  orchards  of  all  binds  f 

frnits,  and  made  pools  of  water, 

water  therewith  tiie  wood  that 
ngeth  forth  tree*;'  b;  which  and 
ler  like  data  be  worked  out  the 
»t  problem  of  homan  affairs  to  the 
al  prodoct  of  "vanity  of  nnities." 
wphtifl,  howeter,  sajs  that  these 
tleos  were  at  Etani,— which  onr 
■nda  in  Jenisalem  have  identifled 
h    Urtai,  its   fountains    and   fine 

Veil,  at  TIrtai  let  it  be,  or  where- 
rjcm  please:  I  am  tired  of  doubting 
rTthiDg.  Beddes,  I  think  there  is 
d  re«aoa  to  rest  in  the  fftntml  oor- 
;ne«a  of  this  identification ;  and  the  tbonght  that  the  wise  king  of  IsrneJ 
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»AitT     had  often  retired  to  those  then  weQ-wooded  and  weU-watered  hiDs  isdiil><v 
"'•      adds  immeniely  to  the  cbarm  of  thia  day's  most  delightful  and  iutncs:*! 
immble. 
We  most  now  pursae  our  ride,  and  <he  path  lies  down  the  nlkyl^T 
UrtM.       Urtas,  and  we  shall  follow  for  some  time  the  line  of  the  canal  by  whidir^ 
Aqm^net.  water  was  conveyed  to  Jerusalem.    This  aqneduct  is  probably  ksc  acjfc 
than  the  pools ;  bat  that  is  not  certain,  for  I  have  often  noticed  ^  k^ 
canals,  where  the  line  followed  along  the  suzfaoe  of  the  ooonky,  wen  ae- 
stnicted  of  small  stones,  laid  up  in  a  careless  manner,  and  thia,  too,  wbcn  n 
know  that  the  work  dates  back  at  least  to  the  beginning  of  our  en.  TSi 
ephemeral  character  of  the  present  aqueduct,  therefore,  does  not /wove  tfca:  i 
u  modem.    It  followed  the  sinuosities  of  the  hills,  passed  east  and  ^ 
Bethlehem  and  the  Convent  of  Elijah,  and  near  Jeiusalem  was  carried  i^ 
the  west  side  of  Oihon  to  the  north  end  of  the  lower  pod,  wfaete  it  crvi 
to  the  east  side,  and  descended  around  the  southern  dedivity  oC  ^^ 
below  Neby  Dadd,  and  finally  entered  the  south-western  comer  q(  d 
Temple  area,  where  the  water  was  employed  in  the  various  servioes  d  i 
sanctuaiy. 
t\aml  I  once  strack  across  the  wild  region  east  of  us,  to  visit  Tekoa  aod  i 

so-called  cave  of  Adullam.  Of  Tekoa  little  need  be  said.  The  na»l 
applied  to  a  ruined  site  lying  on  the  north-eastem  slope  of  a  hig^  rid^i 
hour  and  a  half  to  the  south-east  of  the  pooU.  The  whole  couatiy  s  -i 
deserted,  except  by  the  Arabs,  who  pasture  their  flocks  on  those  barren  hi] 
They  are  a  mde  and  sinister-looking  generation.  I  hope  the  herdsniifil 
Tekoa,  with  whom  Amos  says  he  associated,  were  better  men  and  men  J 
lized  than  their  present  successors.  Joab,  I  am  sure,  would  aeardi  Tel>A| 
vain  for  a  wise  woman  to  fetch  about  that  cunning  form  of  speech  by  «d 
David  was  induced  to  recall  Absalom  from  banishment^ 

Having  passed  eastward  of  Tekoa,  we  descended  a  shallow  wady  for  ^^ 
a  mile,  to  some  curious  old  buildings  which  overhang  the  tremendoos  g.^J 
Cave  of  Wady  Urtas,  there  called  Khureitiin,  which  is  also  the  name  of  the  d 
AdoUam.  Leaving  our  horses  in  charge  of  wild  Arabs,  and  taking  one  for  a  guior. 
started  for  the  cave,  having  a  fearful  gorge  below,  gigantic  difis  above, 
the  path  winding  along  a  shelf  of  the  rock,  iuutow  enough  to  make  the 
among  us  shudder.  At  length,  from  a  great  rock  hanging  on  the  edge  d 
shelf,  we  sprang  by  a  long  leap  into  a  low  window  which  opened  into  th:  | 
pendicular  face  of  the  diff.  We  were  then  within  the  Ivdd  of  Bavid,^  and.  ci 
ing  half  doubled  through  a  narrow  crevice  for  a  few  rods,  we  stood  benea:^ 
dark  vault  of  the  first  grand  chamber  of  this  mysterious  and  oppreaaive  <s\ 
Our  whole  collection  of  lights  did  little  more  than  make  the  damp  dar^ 
visible.  After  groping  about  as  long  as  we  had  time  to  spare,  we  letnra^ 
the  light  of  day,  AiUy  convinced  that,  with  David  and  his  Hon-hearteJ 
— — ■  ■  -i 
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owen  inaide»  all  the  strength  of  Israel  under  Saul  oould  not  have  forced  an  oHAPrict 
Dtranoe— would  not  have  e?en  attempted  it  xxxix. 

I  see  no  reason  to  distuifo  the  tradition  which  makes  this  the  hold  into  which  uwutj  of 
^arid  retired  with  his  father's  house  and  his  faithful  foUowen  when  he  fled  ^«  caT& 
rm  Gath.  David,  as  a  shepherd  leading  his  flocks  over  these  hills,  was 
oubtless  acquainted  from  his  boyhood  with  all  the  intricacies  of  this  feaifnl 
ivem,  just  as  these  Arab  shepherds,  his  succeaaors,  now  are ;  and  what  more 
itural,  therefore,  than  that  he  should  flee  thither  in  the  daj  of  his  extremity  7 
;  wu  out  in  the  wild  desert^  lar  from  the  haunts  of  Saul,  and  not  likely  to  be 
uted  by  him.  It  was  also  in  the  direction  of  Moab,  whither  he  sent  his 
irents  and  the  women  of  his  train,  while  he  abode  still  in  the  hold.  Again, 
9  know  that  many  of  his  subsequent  exploits  and  escapes  from  Saul  were  in 
15  r^on  and  south  of  it  And,  finally,  there  is  a  sort  of  verbal  accuracy  in 
eaking  od  the  topography— David's  family  are  said  to  have  gone  daton  to 
tn  from  BethleheoL  Now  this  caven  is  nearly  two  hours  to  the  south-east 
that  village,  and  the  path  descends  rapidly  nearly  the  entire  distance.  Let 
therefore  acquiesce  in  the  tradition  that  this  is  the  Adullam  into  which 
ivid  fled  from  Qath,  and  in  which  he  firat  collected  and  oiganized  his  band 
tnisty  followers. 

Of  course,  this  is  not  the  city  Adullam,  so  often  mentioned  in  the  oldest 
L'ks  of  the  Bible,  and  which  appears  to  have  been  in  the  neighbourhood  of 
it  h.  But  enough  about  this  cave.  After  escaping  from  it,  we  returned  up  the 
lie  shallow  wady  for  a  mile  or  more,  and  then  descended  by  one  of  the  vilest 
ids  in  the  worid  into  Wady  Urtas,  and  passed  up  northward  round  the 
stem  base  of  Jebel  Fureidts.  We  had  not  time  to  ascend  it,  but  it  seemed 
J  high — I  should  say  eight  hundred  feet  fix>m  the  bottom  of  the  wady— an 
>nnous  natural  mound,  as  trimly  turned  and  as  steep  as  a  haystack.  It  is 
ibtless  the  Herodium  of  Josephus,  which  he  somewhat  fimcifrdly  compares 
:he  breaat  of  a  woman.  Itjias  every  appeahmce  of  an  extinct  crater,  and 
I  noticed  no  indication  of  volcanic  agency  in  that  immediate  vicinity. 
*hi8  Furefdls  was  called  Frank  Mountain  by  the  Crusaders,  and  must  have  mnk 
D  a  strong  fortification  during  all  the  ages  in  which  isolated  tells  afforded  ^^^^^ 
nattind  platform  for  castles.  There  is  none  of  equal  height  and  size  in 
estioe.  Leaving  it  on  the  right,  we  had  Bethlehem  in  full  view  about 
«  miles  westward,  and  the  setting  sun  threw  a  mild  and  subdued  light  over 
plains  where  the  shepherds  were  keeping  watch.  Somehow  or  other  we 
le  but  alow  progress,  and  night  came  upon  us  bewildered  in  a  labyrinth  of 
ieSf  while  there  were  yet  two  long  hours  to  Mar  Saba,  whither  the  mule-  ^ 

B  had  preceded  us,  and  which  we  had  to  reach,  or  otherwise  sleep  out  in 
wilderness  supperless,  and  at  the  mercy  of  our  villanous  guides.  On  we 
ched,  ap  and  down,  and  down  and  up,  on  sharp  ridges,  in  deep  wadies, 
over  slippery  rocks,  or  through  stiff  mud,  but  finally,  without  accident  or 
ry  of  any  kind,  we  dismounted  at  the  entrance  of  the  convent  I  shall 
ir  forget  that  evening  ride.    Our  imaginations  had  been  held  wide  awake 

39 
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rA  R«     b^ur  after  hoar  by  bad  roads,  doubtfiil  gnides,  and  U»  dianial  notei  of  ovli  vt 

IV-      jackals.    The  moon,  rising  over  the  brown  hills  of  Moab,  flaahed  and  trenlik 

^"^     on  the  Dead  Sea,  giving  just  light  enough  to  make  the  cngs  appeir  wss 

Convent    stefo,  and  the  chasms  more  horrible.    At  the  convent,  two  towcn,  one  : 

^^      either  brow  of  the  gorge,  loomed  up  through  the  misty  moonbeams,  like  ^-' 

old  giants,  to  guard  the  aooeas.    We  entered  through  a  low  inm  dooi^  vc* 

down,  tamed  round  through  a  second  door,  then  down  again  by  winding  itia 

across  queer  courts,  and  along  dark  passages,  until  we  reached  at  bogth  ^g 

rooms,  hanging  between  difb  that  towered  to  the  stars,  or  aeemed  tc  i^ 

yawning  gulis  which  darkness  made  bottomless  and  dreadfoL     I  was  ftr  i 

dumb  with  astonishment    It  was  a  transition  sudden  and  nnazpected.  tz 

the  wUd  mountain  to  the  yet  wQder,  more  vague,  and  mysterioiis  toBia  ' 

Oriental  enchantment    Lights  gleamed  out  fitfully  fix>m  hanging  rocki  i: 

doubtfiil  caverns.    Winding  stairs,  with  balustrade  and  iron  rail,  ran  hg!i*  ' 

the  perpendicular  difb  into  rock  chambers,  where  the  solitary  monk  n 

drowsily  muttering  his  midnight  prayera.    It  was  long  afttf  that  hoar  l'^  ^ 

sleep  visited  my  eyes,  and  then  my  dreams  were  of  Arabs,  and  fnghtfbi  ehsr* 

and  enchanted  castles. 

Daylight  next  morning  stripped  off  much  of  the  wild  and  fearful  &£  • 
midnight  view  through'  the  pale  beams  of  the  waning  moon ;  bat  eves  C 
Sifcbte  of  Mar  Saba  is  the  strangest  convent  that  I  have  ever  seen.  We,  of  ckjc:^ 
kiAT  Sttba.  visited  the  curiosities  of  the  place :  St  Saba's  sepulchre,  beneath  an  octa;  '> 
mausoleum ;  the  numerous  chapels,  covered  with  pictures  and  Greek  icsc-* 
tions;  the  really  splendid  churoh,  blazing  with  silver  and  gold ;  the  n.i 
filled  with  fourteen  thousand  skulls  of  msrtyred  monks !  and  I  know  not  v  .< 
besides,  with  which  this  convent-castle  is  crowded.  No  description  had  i:  i 
least  prepared  me  for  what  I  saw,  and  no  pen-picture  could  do  jnatioe  ^  " 
original  It  roust  be  seen,  and  eveiy  visitor  will  be  well  rewarded  fiv  fas : " 
houn*  ride.  The  stupendous  clifis  of  the  Kidron,  full  of  caverns,  no*  ' 
home  of  bats  and  owls  instead  of  monks  and  hermits,  are  not  the  least  rn.;^ 
sive  of  the  many  wonders  that  cluster  around  this  strange  retirement  fi  s-j 
Saba.  I 

tTrta»-        Our  pmeni  approach  will  be  by  the  sober  light  of  day,  and  mnat  lack 
htMxtL       element  of  romance,  bo  we  may  as  well  interest  ourselves  with  this  fine 
of  Urtas.    This  is  believed  to  be  the  Btam  of  the  ancient  Hebrew 
name  which  rarely  occurs  in  the  Bible,  and  nowhere  in  such  rdatioD  to 
places  as  to  indicate  this  locality,  unless  it  be  in  2  Chronicles  si  6»  wi 
named  along  with  Bethlehem  and  Tekoa.    The  truth  is  that  its  celetr 
pends  upon  the  fiibles  of  the  rabbis  more  than  the  pages  of  sober  b 
The  fountain  near  the  village,  however,  must  have  always  filled  the 
below  it  with  orchards  and  flourishing  gardens ;  and  it  is  not  an  anreAe^ 
Buppoeition  that  David,  who  so  intensely  longed  for  even  a  drink  of  w^ur 
his  native  Bethlehem,  would  have  shown  a  similar  partiality  for  this  prettr 
below  It,  where  he  must  have  often  played  while  a  child    Not  unlikely 


coirvKXT  or  santa  saba.  609 

purchased  it  before  he  died,  and  when  Solomon  came  into  poesession,  he  ohaptki 
itrther  adorned  it  with  his  poob  and  orchards ;  and  in  traversing  this  vale,  I  "* 
Jwaya  love  to  reproduce  in  imagination  the  gorgeous  scene  when  it  was  filled 
rith  fruits  and  flowers,  and  these  many-shaped  hills  on  either  side,  and  on  all 
ides,  were  terraced  to  their  tops,  and  dotted  everywhere  with  country  villas, 
^nid  olive-groves,  fig-orchards,  and  clustering  vines.  Thus  it  certainly  was 
hrough  many  long  ag^  of  peace  and  prosperity ;  and  it  is  my  belief  that 
hus  it  will  be  once  more,  in  that  happy  day  ''  when  the  Lord  shall  bring 
gain  Zion.*' 


CHAPTER  XL. 
'AIV  £8  8ULTAK— JEBICHO. 


SaotaSaba. 

Juniper— Ma1Iow& 

Tbe  Jordan. 

*Alii  H^fU-Bclh-hoglah. 

G11««L 

Biha. 

Pilnrims  In  Jordan. 

Jeiicba 

Dead  Sea. 


*Aln  es  Saltan. 
Qnarantanla. 
Overflow  of  the  Jordsn. 
Paaaase  of  the  laraeUtua. 
Pahn-treea 
Balm  of  Gilead. 
WadyKelt-Cherith? 
Dead  Sea— Change  on  Its  alta 


April  94th. 

'he  tent  never  was  so  welcome  to  me  as  at  the  close  of  this  long  day's  ride. 

am  glad  we  have  taken  it,  but  shall  never  wish  to  repeat  it 

The  reasons  of  this  unusual  weariness  are,  that  we  have  actnaDy  been  in  the 
kdJle  more  than  twelve  hours,  and  then  the  greater  part  of  the  day  and  of 
le  ride  has  been  in  this  depressed  and  hot  region  of  the  Dead  Sea.  The  fact 
,  our  visit  is  nearly  a  month  too  late  both  for  pleasure  and  health.  But  the 
ktigue  is  over,  and  we  may  now  sit  down  and  review  at  our  leisure  this  most 
itcresting  excursion. 

Among  the  multiplicity  of  sights  and  scenes  which  drew  my  attention  view  neai 
it  her  and  thither  in  rapid  succession,  only  a  few  points  have  impressed  their  ||^ 
Atures  upon  my  memory.  In  the  morning,  as  soon  as  the  gate  of  the  con- 
;fit  was  opened,  I  climbed  to  the  top  of  the  tower  on  the  south  of  the 
»vine.  From  there  my  eye  roamed  over  a  wilderness  of  rusty  brown  hills,  the 
4  ist  dreary  and  blasted  that  I  ever  beheld.  Beyond  and  below  it  is  the  Dead 
;4^  bordered  on  the  east  by  the  abrupt  cliffs  of  Moab.  Turning  to  what  was 
rneath  me,  the  wonderful  chasm  of  the  Kidron  struck  me  with  amazement 
Te  have  seen  nothing  so  profound  or  so  wild  in  all  our  travels. 

X  am  glad  you  have  had  an  opportunity  to  spend  one  night  in  an  Oriental  Attrac- 
^11  vent,  and  become  acquainted  with  these  remarkable  institutions.     Santa  i|[]|*l!^ 
^tja  is  among  the  very  best  specimens,  and,  in  addition  to  its  distinctive  re~ 
^ioos  character,  it  seems  always  to  have  been  a  sort  of  frontier  castle  in  the 
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heart  of  this  stern  desert  of  jQdea.  Saint  Saba  was  piobablj  attrscted  to  'M 
spot  by  those  very  saTsge  aspects  of  the  scene  which  strike  our  minds  wr. 
such  honor.  The  howling  wilderness,  the  stem  desolatton,  the  terrific  diifii5, 
the  oppressive  solitade,  the  countless  caverns,  the  ever-preTalent  dai^en&t?i 
wild  beasts  and  wild  robbers, — ^these  and  such  as  these  were  the  disnB  thi: 
fascinated  his  morbid  imagination.  We  would  not  judge  the  dead,  hoverer. 
nor  ought  we  to  forget  the  shelter  and  good  dinner  which  his  isstita;:  - 
afforded  us  last  night  It  is  really,  in  our  day,  a  very  respectable  hotd.  l.: 
gentlemen — not  ladies — can  scarcely  do  better  than  to  spend  one  d  thtvf- 
nights  there  which  an  excursion  from  Jerusalem  to  the  Dead  Sea  and  'm 
Jordan  necessarily  requires.  The  r^ime,  it  is  true,  partakes  of  both  toKtrT 
sternness  and  conventual  austerity,  so  far  as  the  fortress  itself  and  the  mrJ^^ 
within  it  are  concerned ;  but  both  are  necessary,  the  one  to  meet  the  re^n:-''  - 
ments  of  the  Church,  the  other  to  repel  the  attacks  of  the  Bedawin,  whupr.  i 
about  at  all  seasons,  watching  for  an  opportunity  to  force  an  entrance  azbi 
plunder  the  rich  treasures  of  the  establishment. 

As  to  the  ride  from  St  Saba  to  the  Dead  Sea,  you  surely  cannot  hare  '  - 
gotten  the  path  along  the  perpendicular  difis  of  Wady  en  Nar —  Vail'. 
Fire—tA  the  wonderful  gorge  of  the  Kidron  is  there  c^ed;  nor  the  1- ^ 
descent  to  and  ascent  from  it ;  nor  the  naked  hills  over  which  we  toiled  in  *  i 
broiling  sun  for  seven  hours,  frequently  losing  the  path  amid  tangjed  r&rli  h 
and  shelving  gullies  washed  out  of  sand-bills ;  nor  will  you  cease  to  remen'-] 
the  delight  with  which  we  galloped  over  the  level  plain  after  we  had  esar-  i 
from  this  perplexing  net-work  of  wadies. 

Of  all  these  things  I  have  but  a  faint  recollection,  but  I  remember  attcr ' 
ing  to  shelter  my  aching  head  from  the  burning  sun  under  a  stunted  jun^/ 
tree.  | 

Yes ;  and,  in  your  disappointment,  said  that,  if  Elijah's  juniper  affori^.  I 
better  shade  than  yours,  it  was  not  at  all  surprising  that  he  requested  f<c  ~ 
self  that  he  might  die.^     And  certainly  these  straggting  bushes  cast '. 
doubtful  shade  at  all  times,  and  lend  no  effectual  protection  against  su  - 
sun  and  wind  as  beat  upon  us  in  our  "  wilderness.'*     Still,  the  prophet  ^ 
under  one,  and  the  Bedawin  do  the  same,  when  wandering  in  the  «1'.^ 
where  they  often  frunish'the  only  shelter  that  can  be  found.    Job,  as  r^ 
lated,  has  a  curious  reference  to  this  tree  in  the  30th  chapter  of  hia  remari^* 
dialogues.    He  says  that  those  contemptible  children  whose  /aik€rs  h  - 
have  disdained  to  $et  with  the  dogs  ofhisflock^  flee  into  the  wildem«&  ^' 
for  want  and  famine  cut  up  mallows  by  the  bushes,  and  juniper  roots  t<> 
MaiiowiL    meat'    These  mallows  are  a  coarse  kind  of  greens,  which  the  poor  K-iJ  - 
relish  for  their  dry  bread.    I  have  often  seen  the  children  of  the  poor  c 
them  np  under  the  hedges  and  by  the  bushes  in  early  spring ;  so  that  tii^  * 
dering  seems  natural  and  appropriate  to  us  who  reside  in  the  coontrr. 


Jnfiip«r< 


^  1  Klugs  six.  4. 


Job  XXX.  i  A. 


Jl'NIPER-TRBK 


lierelure  1  Mcept  the  rendering,  vithout  noticiog  the  Mgriinenti  of  le«nied  ci 
tida  against  it.    What  Mit  of  juniper  roots  can  be  used  for  food  is  more  than 


.^.aacvi^fe^^'^"-^'' 


can  diseorer  or  oompreheud.  The;  are  eice8sivel]>  bitter,  and  nothing  but  O 
le  fire  will  derour  them.  Borckhardt  found  the  Bedawin  of  Sinai  buming  '' 
iena  into  coal,  and  saji  that  thej  make  the  best  charcoal,  and  throw  out  the 
lost  intense  heat  The  same  thing  seems  to  be  implied  in  Psalm  cxi.  4, 
here  DsTid  threatens  the  false  tongue  "with  sharp  arrows  of  the  mightj, 
jth  eoaU  of  juniper."  Perhaps  the  meaning  of  Job  is,  that  the  poor  cut  up 
lallows  to  tat,  and  juniper  roots  with  which  to  cook  them.  This  would  give 
sense  in  accordance  with  the  known  ose  of  these  roots,  and  still  preserve  the 
>nnection  with  the  food  of  the  poor.  The  Aiabic  word  is  rdem, — the  same  as 
le  IJebraw;  and  Fortkal  calls  it  genuta  nutam.  It  is,  therefore,  a  species  of 
■ooTO,  and  not  that  kind  of  juniper  which  bears  the  famous  berries,  and  whose 
1  assists  in  the  composition  of  certain  varnishes.  This  tree  is  also  found  in 
le  country,  and,  if  jou  had  met  with  it,  you  would  have  bad  less  ocoaaion  to 
■mplain  of  the  want  of  shade. 

Some  of  these  things  will  certainly  be  remembered,  nor  shall  I  ever  forget 
IS  nneipectcd  appearance  of  Mount  Ilermon  towering  to  the  sky  tar,  far  up 
le  ghor  to  the  north  (which  convinced  me  that  Moaes  also  saw  it  &om  the 
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monnUiiia  of  Mo«b);  nor  the  sombre  and  shadowy  sorftoe  and  liiores  of  ti» 
Dead  Sea,  nor  the  indescribftUe  feeling  of  dis^>pomtinent  at  tbe  Jonia. 
WhUe  approaching  it  over  that  melancholy  desert  of  soft  deep  sand,  I  a^ 
watched  the  line  of  willow-trees  which  you  said  marked  out  the  tortnos  ^ 
of  the  river,  expecting  it  to  burst  on  my  delighted  eyes;  bat  not  onto  f 
were  actually  on  the  veiy  brink  did  I  see  water  enough  to  fill  a  thimble,  ti. 
when  there  it  was  hard  to  believe  that  what  I  saw  was  the  whde  Ji«dc 
Finding,  however,  that  it  was,  I  endeavoured  to  reconcile  my  previoos  v6f> 
})ations  with  the  vastly  ensmalled  reality  by  noticing  the  rapidity  of  the  c^ 
rent  and  the  depth  of  the  stream. 

This,  however,  was  not  your  first  acquaintance  with  the  river;  but  I  a> 
not  smUe  at  your  foigetfulness  of  this  fact,  for,  thou^  I  have  looked  it  (' 
Upper  Jordan  a  thousand  times,  yet  down  here  at  Jericho  I  too  am  tln}^ 
disappointed.  When  boys,  we  used  to  sing  with  vast  enthusiasm,  "On  J  * 
dan's  tiormy  banks  I  stand,"  and  supposed  that  it  was  big  ss  tiie  Ohi.  i>i 
least,  and  as  stormy  as  the  North* West  Passage ;  and  something  like  tu 
must  have  been  in  the  mind  of  Watts  when  be  applied  the  word  ttors:''^ 
this  little  river  rambling  over  this  low  plain  where  everlssting  rt  i  >^ 
abides.  It  is  not  an  epithet  which  personal  acquaintance  woold  btvt  rj 
gested. 

I  begin  to  feel  that  there  is  more  fancy  than  fact  in  the  costume  and  dnpt^ 
of  many  of  our  hymns ;  but  Uiat  is  allowable,  perhaps.  I  found,  boweier,  ti>^ 
my  traditionary  notions  in  regard  to  matters  of  fact  were  about  eqnsHj  f&Q  ^ 
What,  for  example,  becomes  of  one's  hereditary  ideas  of  the  prodigious  kr.  I 
of  the  plain  of  Jericho  ?  From  the  river  to ' Ain  Hajla  there  was  notbts:  *  I 
a  most  unprofitable  extension  of  simmering  sand,  bare  and  banren  of  eveTrt:  \ 
except  stunted  thorn  bushes  and  ugly  black  lizards. 

Tou  must  not  forget  that  the  day  has  been  excessively  hot,  yon  voy  '.H 
and,  more  than  all,  that  the  cultivated  part  of  the  plain  has  just  been  shtt 
its  luxuriant  harvests,  and  also  that  the  vegetation  elsewhere  has  entirel]!  ^j 
up,  except  the  "  summer  crops "  which  are  irrigated  from  'Ain  Hsjii  9 
brook  Krith,  and  this  fountain  of  Elisha.  If  your  temper  had  not  been  ^^ 
what  like  the  day,  and  your  anticipations  had  been  moderated  by  re6e.^ 
you  would  have  brought  away  impressions  more  just  as  weU  as  more  agre^^ 

I  see  that  'Ain  Hajla  stands  on  modem  maps  for  Beth-hoglah. 

And  correctly,  I  think;  but  that  the  Gilgal  where  Joshua  made  l^ 
encampment  within  the  promised  land,  and  where  the  ark  and  tabemi^' 
mained  for  so  many  years  after  the  conquest,  was  immediately  above  t 
located  on  some  modern  maps,  remains  yet  to  be  proved.  Josepbus  a^  ^ 
Joshua  pitched  his  camp  fifty  furlongs  from  the  river,  and  ten  fhxn  Jer^ 
Now,  if  he  crossed  due  east  of  the  city,  and  if  Josepbus  is  conv^  ■ 
numbers,  then  Qilgal  must  have  been  very  near  the  present  Biha;  arc  ^ 
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gftin,  may  hare  been  trae,  on  the  loppaBtioB  tliil  ■Miiiiit  Tiiiiilin  ma  in  flie 
mmediate  neighbonriiood  of  thia  'Ain  ea  SohaB,  aa  I  ma^eet  it  miDy  «k; 
)r  Riba  is  about  six  miles  from  the  Jordan,  and  aci^ lek^  likdB  FcmBtaBBtf 
he  Sultan  would  not  be  mocfa  more  than  ten  fnrinwgi  fiaaa  il    AM. 
bingi  are  mere  sappositions,  I  admit,  and,  indeed,  thoe  probahlf 
nj  pennanent  city  called  Gilgal  in  this  plain;  and  if  there  warn,  it  had 
way,  and  the  name  and  site  were  lost  even  before  Joaephna  vnite  his  haOatj. 
I  have  never  seen  this  plain  so  entirely  deserted  as  it  is  aft  psnenL    £i«b 
)e  few  inhabitants  of  Riba  have  gone  to  other  parta  to  hboiir,Moe  tkcir  am 
anrests  are  abready  gathered.    On  my  first  visit  the  wiule  viDej  «w  fivd|y 
aough,  for  I  was  one  of  several  thousand  pilgrims  drawn  hither  from  aD  parts 
f  the  world  to  bathe  in  this  holy  river. 

This  is  a  ceremony  which  we  have  missed,  somewhat  to  my  regret,  aa  it  wia 
ie  of  the  scenes  I  bad  always  associated  with  my  intended  visit  to  the  Jofdaa. 
Well,  since  yon  cannot  see^  the  next  best  thing  is  to  Aeor;  and  if  yon  viD 
(it  yourself  into  the  most  comfortable  position  to  listen,  I  will  read  fruas  notes, 
iken  a  quarter  of  a  century  ago,  the  adventures  d  my  first  visit  to  Jcricfaa 
larly  in  the  morning  of  April  16th,  1833,  we  left  the  Convent  of  Archaag^ 
ad  passed  down  the  Via  Dolorosa  to  the  Palace,  where  the  guard  was  already  o'p||^'^'<»* 
I  motion,  and  from  thence,  with  the  white  flag  of  the  pilgrim  in  frx>nt,  and  jordaa. 
le  green  of  the  prophet  in  the  rear,  we  set  forward.    It  was  a  merry  hour, 
^parently,  to  everybody.    The  wbole  populati<m  of  the  city,  of  either  sex  and 
'  every  age,  in  their  best,  lined  the  zigzag  path  along  which  the  pilgrim  host 
as  to  paas.    With  noise  and  p(Hnp  such  as  Arabs  only  can  affect,  we  passed  r*^^  ^'■"^ 
It  at  8tb  Stephen's  Gate,  wound  our  way  down  into  the  narrow  vale  of  Jebo*  '!^^^.2 
taphat,  over  the  south  ^oint  of  Olivet,  by  the  misenble  remains  of  the  city 
'  3Iar7,  Martha,  and  Laiarus,  and  then  prepared  ounces  to  descend,  for 
»u  remember  that  we  must  go  **  dawn  to  Jericho."    And,  sure  enough,  doftm, 
}ipn  we  did  go,  over  slippery  rodu,  tor  more  tium  a  mile,  when  the  path  he- 
me leaa  preci^toua.    StiQ,  however,  the  nmd  follows  tiie  dry  channel  of  a 
ook  for  sevenl  miles  further,  sa  if  descending  into  the  very  Mwels  of  the 
jth.     How  adminbiy  ralcnlatcd  tar  "  robbera ! " 

After  lea:ving  the  brook,  which  torna  aside  too fiw  to  *He  v>«ifh.  'V«»4«»kMM 
id  descended  naked  hills  for  several  miles,  the  ^rmr,^r^  sp,t*'\%kU  ^^f^^^t^ir 
are  and  UMire  ^oooiy.  Sot  a  brofle,  nor  e««^  a  tv^^  j  /^  ^  ^*»-  «**f  i*- 
Jy  remamaarethoaefsfafaBse  iii0.a«»^  V  -IS**'  «^ '-'^  -  -«  •'•  ^ 
od  SamaritsB  braQg<:s  the  wna^irA  J«rv  S-t  '«r 
file,  an  Eagfish  tmseiler  was  aBfeariM<  m^  ^^  *-'^  *  ^-^ 
.proscb  the  plaok  the  floaKMw  wear  »  MOT-  .   ^      ^r»^9>i^^ 

oooemoi 
igth  th« 


*-  r  •        -  «H** 


Uoiia  wltli 
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riftff     tent»  » thrifdled  thorn  biub  ia  better  than  nothing;  and  if  be  ouiDot  get  the 
'^'      let  him  do  as  we  did—sit  down  under  the  boniing  son,  and  bear  it  as  vc.  j 
he  can. 

Finding  it  intolerably  hot,  we  passed  through  the  camp,  and  went  oo  r  " 
▼illsge,  about  a  mile  distant,  and  took  shelter  under  some  fig-trees  rnhhii  ^^ 
around  the  sheikh's  paLaoe,  a  square,  castle-like  house, — the  only  ooe  d  ^ 
jtrklMk  size  in  the  place,  and  where,  tradition  sajs,  the  little  Zaccheus  once  dweii  b 
the  immediate  vicinity  are  some  forty  or  fiity  of  the  most  forlorn  hxt-.'x:  _■ 
that  r  have  ever  seen.  And  this  is  Jericho !  These  houses,  or  rather  ii^ 
are  surrounded  by  a  peculiar  kind  of  fortification,  made  of  nubk,  a  f^{>rr. f:  *^ 
bush  very  abundant  in  the  plain.  Its  thorns  are  so  sharp  and  the  hn:— ' 
are  so  plaited  together  that  neither  horse  nor  man  will  attad^  it. 

The  Arabs  of  Jericho  and  the  plain  are  many  shades  darker  than  th€  ^ 
class  on  the  mountiuns  only  a  few  miles  distant.    This  is  easily  accountr.  ' 
by  the  great  difference  in  dimate.    We  shivered  in  our  doaks  upon  the  L 
and  broiled  in  the  shade  on  the  plain. 

After  looking  about  the  village,  and  riding  a  mile  or  two  to  the  nnvth-vK 
see  the  great  fountain  'Ain  es  Sultan,  we  returned  to  the  camp  about  .^^r- 
amocU-     for  protection.    Having  sung  **  The  voice  of  free  grace,"  and  *'  There  i^  a  i. 
of  pure  delight,"  we  wrapped  our  cloaks  about  us  and  prepared  to  sleep:  ^ 
the  scenes  of  the  day  and  the  circumstances  witii  which  we  were  snrri-r : 
were  too  novd  and  exciting  to  allow  of  sleep.    East  and  west  of  us,  in  p^r^ 
lines,  stretched  the  mountains  of  Moab  and  Palestine  like  perpendienikr  "-- 
reared  to  heaven  by  the  Creator  to  guard  this  favoured  spot^    At  oo::- 
flowed  the  Jordan,  the  most  interesting  river  on  earth ;  a  little  to  tb«  5^ 
slept  in  mysterious  silence  the  bitter  waters  of  the  Bead  Sea;  while  ^:* 
neath  were  the  mouldering  ruins  of  old  Jericho,  whose  walls  fell  piro&triTr  - 
the  blast  of  IsraeFs  priests.    What  an  assemblage  of  interesting  objects !   H 
well  calculated  to  awaken  deep  and  solemn  reflection !    Here  the  swcliir.'- 
the  Jordan  rolled  back,  that  Israel's  chosen  race  might  take  posMssion  .' 
promised  land;  and  thus,  "  when  on  Jordan's  stormy  banks  we  stand,"  i^ ' 
Ark  of  God  be  there,  the  angry  billows  shall  flee  away  at  the  preseoce  d  h  • 
who  hath  said,  "  When  thou  passest  through  the  waters,  I  will  be  with :-  - 
and  through  the  rivers,  they  shall  not  overflow  thee."  ^    Here,  too,  the  5-;.' 
Jordan  parted  hither  and  thither  when  the  prophet  of  the  Lord  went  cvr- 
be  carried  to  the  skies  in  a  chariot  of  fire.    We  drink  of  the  fountain  ^ 
was  sweetened  by  Elisha's  cruse  of  salt    Here,  also,  our  blessed  Sari  /  * 
baptized,  the  heavens  were  opened,  the  Spirit  descended  upon  him  n 
form  of  a  dove,  and  the  voice  from  the  Father  said,  "  This  is  my  bclove^i  ^ 
in  whom  I  am  well  pleased."    0  ye  guilty  cities  of  the  plain !  even  hen 
lie  sealed  up  unto  the  judgment  day,  "  suffering  tbe  vengeance  of  cteroil '  ^ 
Tremble,  O  my  soul,  lest  thou  be  overthrown  and  consumed  with  tha:  • 
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Rhich  shall  neyer  be  quenched,  and  be  cast  into  that  other  lake  of  which  this  onAiTii 
8  snch  a  solemn  type.  ^2. 

About  three  o'clock  in  the  morning  there  was  a  bna  in  the  camp,  which  in  Momtnc 
I  short  time  became  like  the  "  noise  of  many  waters/*  and  at  four  precisely  we  ^oaitb  or 
et  forward  toward  the  Jordan,  going  to  the  south-east    A  laige  company  of  i^^*'*'^ 
;iiards  went  before,  bearing  on  long  poles  flaming  torches  made  of  turpentine 
,nd  old  rags,  which  threw  over  the  plain  a  brilliant  light,  revealing  double 
anks  of  anned  horsemen  on  either  side  of  the  host,  careering  in  genuine  Arab 
tyle,  and  plunging  with  fearless  impetuosity  thiough  the  grass  and  bushes  to 
[rive  out  any  Bedawin  that  might  be  lurking  there.    The  governor,  with  his 
4)dy-guard,  brought  up  the  rear,  and  thus  we  were  defended  on  all  sides.    Nor 
raa  this  cantion  misplaced.  One  poor  fellow  from  Poland^  having  £eJlen  behind, 
ras  attacked,  robbed,  and  stripped  naked. 

After  a  two  hours*  ride  over  an  uneven  plain,  we  reached  the  Jordan  as  the  PUxrimt 
iin  rose  above  the  mountains  of  Moab.  Immediately  the  pilgrims  rushed  ^^^s- 
eaJlong  into  the  stream — men,  women,  and  children— in  one  undistinguished 
lass.  The  haughty  Turk  sat  upon  bis  beautiful  horse,  and  looked  in  scorn  upon 
fiis  exposure  of  the  '*  Christian  dogs.*'  The  pilgrims,  however,  were  highly 
clighted  with  their  bath.  The  men  ducked  the  women  somewhat  as  the 
LrmeiB  do  their  sheep,  while  the  little  children  were  carried  and  plunged 
nder  water,  trembling  like  so  many  lambs.  Some  had  water  poured  on 
heir  heads,  in  imitation  of  the  baptism  of  the  Saviour ;  for  it  is  part  of  the 
radition  that  our  blessed  Lord  was  here  baptized,  and  the  ruins  of  an  old 
Lin  vent  near  at  hand  ascertain  the  exact  locality  to  the  perfect  satisfaction  of 
he  devout  pilgrim.  The  Latins,  however,  maintain  that  the  event  took  place 
igher  up  the  stream,  and  hence  they  bathe  there.  I  hope  they  have  a  more 
>nvenient  place  than  the  Greeks.  It  could  scarcely  be  more  unsuitable.  The 
anks  are  nearly  perpendicular,  and  very  muddy,  while  the  current  is  astonish- 
igly  rapid,  and  at  least  ten  feet  deep.  It  required  the  most  expert  swimmers 
>  cross  it,  and  one  less  skilled  must  inevitably  be  carried  away,  as  we  had 
iclancboly  proof!  Two  Christians  and  a  Turk,  who  ventured  too  far,  were  Drowning 
rowned  without  the  possibility  of  rescue;  and  the  wonder  is  that  many  more 
id  not  share  the  same  &te  where  thousands  were  bathing  at  once.  This  sad 
rcident,  which  would  hare  cast  a  shade  over  the  whole  assembly  in  America, 
njduced  very  little  sensation  among  the  pilgrims.  In  fact,  this  pilgrimaging 
>ems  to  obliterate  every  benevolent  feeling  from  the  heart  When  we  left 
enisalem,  the  guard  immediately  in  front  of  me,  in  careering  and  ciurveting 
itb  his  horse,  fired  a  pistol,  and  shot  a  woman  dead,  and  yet  I  never  heard 
le  affair  mentioned  afterward  but  with  levity.  As  we  came  along,  if  any  poor 
(>man  fell  from  her  horse,  and  rolled  down  among  the  rocks,  it  called  forth 
ily  loud  laughter  from  the  passing  crowd.  intiKnid- 

The  Jordan  would  scarcely  be  dignified  with  the  name  of  River  in  America,  cant  up- 
iJ  its  appearance  is,  in  reality,  quite  insignificant    It  is,  however,  deep,  J^JJ'j^ 
uTow,  aod  very  muddy,  and  hurries  away  to  the  sea  with  great  velod^.    In  iUb. 
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tART     approAchmg  the  river,  yoa  deaeend  levend  beaebes  or  terrBcec ;  aad,  ihxz) 
'^-      much  swollen  with  the  runs  and  the  melting  snows  of  LebAnoD  at  that  un^. 
it  was  still  fifteen  or  twenty  feet  below  its  proper  banks.     It  has  also  a  len 
winding  coarse,  and  resembles  the  streams  of  the  Misaisaippi  VaU^,  b&rs. 
on  one  side  a  perpendicular  bluff,  and  on  the  opposite  a  low  beach  esf&ta 
with  weeds,  bushes,  and  drift,  and  these  alternate  constantlj.    These  km  ixs 
vary  in  width.    At  the  bathing-plaoe  it  was  about  twenty  roda  wide,  aod  lK 
whole  of  it  had  recently  been  intmdated.    These  are  the  bftnks  thsl  tcs 
flooded  when  the  Israelites  passed  over.    Nor  was  the  miracle  annecoon. 
It  would  be  impossible  for  such  a  host  to  oross  the  J<»xian  at  the  same  sm^ 
of  the  year  without  either  a  bridge  or  a  mirade,  for  boata  ooald  do  nothi:^  i: 
such  a  current,  and  it  is  too  deep  to  ford.    Traveliezs  have  diffoed  widcij : 
their  description  of  the  Jordan,  principaUy  from  two  caoaea — visiting  it  £ 
different  ieasom  of  the  year,  and  at  different  pUteei.    When  and  where  I  air 
it,  the  width  might  have  been  twenty  yards,  uid  its  depth  ten  feet. 
Demd  s«L      After  the  pilgrims  had  bathed,  we  left  them,  and  turned  down  to  the  sccr 
with  three  or  four  English  travellers  and  a  guard  from  the  govenior,  tc  rr 
the  Dead  Sea;  and  having  ridden  across  plains  of  barx^n  sand  for  an  boor  i^- 
a  half,  we  stood  upon  the  shore  of  this  memorable  lake.    Without  any  tdi- 
enoe  to  what  others  have  said,  I  can  testify  to  the  following  £Mts:~Tb8  «^^ 
is  perfectly  dear  and  transparent    The  taste  is  bitter  and  salt,  fa  bsr.  - 
that  of  the  ocean.    It  acts  upon  the  tongue  and  mouth  like  ainm ;  smsru . 
the  eye  like  camphor ;  produces  a  burning,  pricking  sensation ;  and  it  sttft 
the  hair  of  the  bead  much  like  pomatum.    The  water  hsjs  a  much  gre*:r 
specific  gravity  than  the  human  body,  and  hence  I  did  not  sink  lova  Uas ' 
the  arms  when  standing  perpendicidarly  in  it.    Although  there  k  evideDc  - 
the  sand  and  brushwood  thrown  upon  the  beach  that  in  great  stoims  that  ir. 
waves,  still  there  is  some  foundation  for  the  reports  about  its  immc -^l" 
There  was  a  considerable  breeze,  yet  the  water  lay  perfectly  calm  and  m^: 
less.    We  saw  no  fish  nor  living  animals  in  the  water,  though  birds  wen:  is  < 
over  it  unharmed.    All  of  us  noticed  an  unnatural  gloom,  not  upoa  ihn  *  > 
only,  but  also  over  the  whole  plain  below  Jericho.    This,  too,  is  mentiGK: 
ancient  historians.    It  had  the  appearance  of  Indian  summer  in  America  l. 
like  a  vast  funeral  pall  let  down  firom  heaven,  it  hung  heavily  over  the  l^  - 
bosom  of  this  mysterious  lake.    Having  gathered  some  curious  pebblei  b 
the  shore,  and  filled  our  cans  with  the  water,  we  returned  to  the  camp  t- 
noon,  highly  pleased  with  our  excursion. 
'Ain  a         In  the  afternoon  we  visited  again '  Ain  es  Sultan.   This  fountain  rises  k  ^ 
Sniuu.      Yaae  of  a  hill  which  has  the  appearance  of  an  Indian  mound,  though  rataff ' 
large  for  a  work  of  art    But  there  are  many  similar  tells  in  the  pfauo.  ^ 
they  were  probably  thrown  up  for  the  same  purpose  as  thoee  wbkh  st 
numerous  in  America.    The  water  is  suffidenUy  abundant  to  torn  a  ^^ 
mill,  is  beautifully  transparent,  sweet,  and  cool,  and  swarma  with  satH  . 
TJiere  seems  to  be  no  reason  to  doubt  the  tradition  that  this  is  the 
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ountain  whoie  bitter  waters  Elisha  healed.    On  the  maigin  of  this  delightful  ohaptsi 
»rook  grow  great  numbers  of  boshes,  bearing  a  yellow  apple,  about  the  size      ^^ 
od  having  very  much  the  appearance,  of  a  small  apricot,— beautiful  to  the  eye,  Ai>pie  of 
ut  nauseous  to  the  taste,  and  said  to  be  poisonous.    I  can  do  as  others  have  sodom. 
one  before  me— inquire.    Is  this  the  apple  of  Sodom  f 

Directly  west,  at  the  distance  of  a  mile  and  a  half,  is  the  high  and  precipi-  Mount 
JUS  mountain  called  Quarantania,  from  a  tradition  that  our  Saviour  here  fasted  ^^ 
>rty  days  and  nights,  and  also  that  this  is  the  **  high  mountain"  from  whose 
i>p  the  tempter  exhibited  **all  the  kingdoms  of  the  world,  and  the  glory  of 
bcm."  The  side  Cscing  the  plain  is  as  perpendicular,  and  apparently  as  high 
s  the  rock  of  Gibraltar,  and  upon  the  very  summit  are  still  visible  the  ruins 
f  an  ancient  convent  Midway  below  are  caverns  hewn  in  the  perpendicular 
r>ck,  where  hexmits  formerly  retired  to  fast  and  pray  in  imitation  of  the  "forty 
ays ;"  and  it  is  said  that  even  at  the  present  time  there  is  to  be  found  an 
ccasional  Copt  or  Abyssinian  languishing  out  his  guctrarUania  in  this  doleful 
*lace.  We  found  it,  however,  inhabited  only  by  Bedawln,  several  of  whom 
nade  their  appearance,  well  armed,  many  hundred  feet  above  us.  Leaving 
he  company  here,  I  struck  southward  across  the  plain,  in  order  to  look  for  the 
ite  of  ancient  JericHo.  It  appeared  to  me  highly  probable  that  the  original 
ity  took  in  the  great  fountain  *Ain  es  Sultan,  as  there  was  nothing  to  prevent 
t,  and,  if  left  without  the  walls,  an  enemy  could  compel  them  to  surrender  by 
utting  off  their  supply  of  water.  Accordingly,  the  plain  to  the  south  and 
outb-west  of  the  fountain  is  covered  in  many  parts  with  very  ancient  remains. 
:*bere  are  evidences  of  walls  stretching  in  different  directions,  and  many  indi- 
ations  of  decayed  buildings.  The  rocks  are  black  and  honey-combed,  and  the 
rolls  can  only  be  traced  by  continuous  elevations  of  the  turf,  with  an  occasional 
it  of  foundation  appearing  through  the  grass.  Whether  these  mark  the  site 
f  old  Jericho,  of  course,  cannot  at  present  be  decided,  but  they  are  evidently 
J  ore  ancient  than  the  'ruins  of  Tyre  or  of  Caesarea,  and  there  are  no  others 
ijiible  in  this  vicinity. 

IdM.  Spent  the  first  part  of  the  night  in  walking  about  the  camp.    The  Camp  of 
Dene  was  very  picturesque.    Spread  abroad  over  the  plain  lay  men,  women,  ^  p"~ 
nd  children,  of  almost  every  nation  under  heaven,  of  all  languages,  every  '^^ 
ariety  of  costume,  and  of  all  coloun,  from  the  black  of  Africa  to  the  white  of 
*oland.  All  denominations  of  this  sectarian  world  were  there — Mohammedans, 
> ruses,  Maronites,  Catholics,  Greeks,  Armenians,  Copts,  Syrians,  Jews,  Epis- 
:>palian8,  Lutherans,  Presbyterians,  Methodists,  and  infidels,  in  one  vast  con- 
regation — faint  image  of  that  great  congregation  when  the  trumpet  shall 
7und  and  wake  the  dead.    The  camp  did  not  become  quiet  at  all,  and  about 
lidnij^t  everything  was  again  set  in  motion.    We  hastily  mounted  our  ani- 
laU  to  keep  from  being  trampled  under  foot,  and,  falling  into  a  line  with  a 
»ng  train  of  lights,  set  forward  toward  the  narrow  pass  down  which  we  came 
I  first    A  similar  line  of  torches,  about  a  mile  to  the  south,  marked  out  the 
> me  of  another  division  of  the  host    The  night  was  exceedingly  dark,  and. 
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pA«r  as  we  approached  the  defile  leading  tip  the  mountaiD,  the  oonAiiioii  htar* 
'^'  horrible,— women  screaming  in  terror,  when  about  to  be  trampled  doini  U  i 
long  line  of  camels  coupled  together;  parents  calling  for  their  children;  friois 
haUooing  for  friends ;  muleteers  beating  and  cursing  tiieir  animab,  to  f.i« 
them  up  the  steep  rocks;  those  above  calling  to  those  below;  while  tbeguir^ 
stationed  upon  projecting  rocks,  kept  up  a  constant  discharge  of  mtsskctrr, 
whose  liuid  glkre  and  hollow  reverberations  down  the  deep  ravines  starts  .b^ 
"  leaden  ear  of  night,"  and  rendered  sublime  what  would  otherwise  have  bai 
More.  ridiculous.  After  we  were  fairiy  up  the  mountain  we  came  in  view  cf  tit 
!!*i?!*  ^'  southern  division,  and  the  prospect  was  grand  beyond  description.  F<x  ni> 
the  long  train  of  torches  rose  and  sunk  in  graceful  curves,  corresponding::  tt 
hills  and  vales  over  which  they  marched,  while  the  same  discharge  of  fire-a^^:^ 
continued  with  even  magnified  effect  In  about  an  hour  we  united  oar  Hik^ 
and  hurried  on  to  the  Holy  City,  which  we  reached  a  little  after  ssotk. 
shivering  with  the  cold  wind  of  the  mountains,  but  thankful  that  we  had  bct2 
permitted  to  perform  this  interesting  tour  with  so  much  ease  and  sa£ety. 

Tour  account  of  the  separation  of  parents  and  children  in  this  letarnz: 
host  of  pilgrims  reminds  me  of  the  one  single  incident  in  the  youthful  Ii5e  :i 
our  blessed  Lord  which  is  recorded  in  the  New  Testament^ 

It  is  not,  in  fact,  surprising  that,  in  the  midst  of  such  a  crowd,  Joseph  ar  i 
his  mother  should  suppose  that  Jesus  was  in  the  company  with  his  *'kifi£:  ^ 
and  acquaintance;"  nor  is  the  time  that  elapsed  before  they  became  so  thru-. 
at  his  absence  as  to  turn  back  and  search  for  him  at  all  remaricableL  I  qmr- 
tion  whether  there  is  ever  a  pilgrimage  made  from  Jerusalem  to  the  Jci.-: 
at  this  day  without  the  separation  of  parents  and  children  equally  piola&rE. 
and,  in  the  case  we  are  considering,  it  was  the  absence  of  a  youth  vb  •, 
parents  well  knew,  had  never  done  in  his  whole  life  one  unwise  or  impr<  :€ 
act.    They  would  not,  therefore,  be  easily  alarmed  on  his  account 


OVERFLOW  or  THE  JO&DAN. 

Among  the  stupendous  miracles  that  have  rendered  this  neighbonr^ 
illustrious,  the  most  wonderful  and  the  most  suggestive  was  the  passage  --f ' 

Pt«iiee  of  Hebrew  nation  through  the  Jordan  to  their  promised  inheritance.    Thetvt. 

utc  Israel-  gtones  that  bore  witness  to  the  fact  have  long  since  disappeared,  and  eve*  ' 
precise  spot  where  the  passage  was  made  is  a  matter  of  dispute ;  and  is  v.-t 
of  the  superstitious  abuses  to  which  such  sites  are  perverted,  I  am  ifoiu  :  -' 
tented  to  have  them  all  thus  hidden,  as  was  the  sepulchre  of  Mose.  ^ ' 
have  the  hills  of  Moab  on  the  other  side;  the  river  itself  that  was  divkk^:  - ' 
sea  into  which  the  water,  cut  off  from  above,  subsided;  and  JmAx  ■ 
against  which  the  grand  miracle  was  performed:  and  these  are  enough  f:s  -- 
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x>Dfirmatioi)  of  our  ikith ;  nor  would  I  walk  a  mile  or  turn  a  stone  to  make  coipraB 
he  ideotificatiOD  any  closer  or  more  perfect    There  is  an  incidental  allosion,      ^^ 
lowever,  in  the  account  of  the  miracle,  which  infidels  have  employed  to  throw 
lixcredit  on  the  entire  narrative,  and  even  upon  the  Bible  itself^  and  which  it 
^  highly  proper  that  we  should  explain  if  we  can.    It  is  said  in  Joshua  iiL  15  Oreriiow 
hat ''  Jordan  overfloweth  all  his  banks  aU  the  time  of  harvest"    This  is  the  ^^*  ''^" 


tatement,  and  the  objeetions  against  its  accuracy  and  truthfulness  are,  that 
lie  Jordan  is  a  short  and  rapid  river  which  soon  runs  down,  and  that,  there- 
;;re,  it  could  not  have  overflowed  all  its  banks  in  harvest,  for  the  rains  have 
ntirely  ceased,  and  the  tributaries  of  the  river  have  dried  up;— and  this  plau* 
ible  reasoning  \m  strengthened  and  confirmed  by  the  unqualified  assertion  that 
he  Jordan  does  not  overflow  its  banks  at  all,  not  even  in  the  rainy  season. 

To -meet  and  refute  these  injurious  assertions,  various  suppositions  and 
uggestions  have  been  put  forwa^  by  the  friends  of  reveUtion.  It  has  been 
iiaintained  that  the  channel  of  the  river  has  been  deepened  since  the  time  of 
U^hua, — and  this  is  indeed  very  probable ;  and  again,  that  from  various  causes, 
ASS  water  now  falls  upon  the  country  of  the  Jordan  than  did  anciently,  and 
hat  the  rains  cease  earlier  in  the  spring,— and  this  may  possibly  be  true,  and. 
f  there  were  any  need  of  such  hypothetical  assistance  to  establish  the  veracity 
f  the  sacred  historian,  we  should  not  hesitate  to  employ  it  for  what  it  is  worth, 
•ut  I  am  persuaded  that  the  matter  in  question  needs  no  such  aid.  It  is  a 
>lain,  honest  statement  of  a  simple  fact,  as  literally  true  now  as  it  was  when 
Joshua  led  the  ransomed  tribes  into  Canaan.  All  we  need  in  order  to  clear 
be  passage  from  obscurity  or  doubt  is  an  adequate  acquaintance  with  the 
heoomena  of  the  country  and  the  river.  Let  us  subject  the  passage  and  the 
L*eiiery  to  a  careful  scrutiny  and  analysis,  and  we  shall  find  that  here,  as  in  a 
Itoiisand  other  places,  the  Land  illustrates  and  confirms  the  Book. 

T/ie  river  overjlowi  during  harvest ;  but  where  was  the  harvest  spoken  of,  Time  of 
ri4i  what  is  the  time  of  it  ?  These  inquiries  are  strictly  essential.  I  visited  ^^**^^^' 
fie  scene  of  this  miracle  on  the  Ist  of  April,  and  found  barley  harvest  about 
ericho  already  ended.  I  also  found  the  river  full  to  the  brim,  and  saw  evi- 
cnce  in  abundance  that  it  had  overflowed  its  banks  very  recently.  Harvest 
1  the  vale  of  the  Lower  Jordan  comes  on  about  the  middle  of  March.  This 
yem^  e&rly,  and  it  is  long  before  the  crops  are  ready  for  the  sickle  on  the 
eis;tibouring  mountains,  or  even  around  the  fountains  of  the  Upper  Jordan. 
:;it  the  reason  is  obvious.  The  valley  at  Jericho  is  thirteen  hundred  feet 
flow  the  level  of  the  ocean,  is  sheltered  from  cold  winds  on  all  sides  by 
(otin tains  of  great  height,  and  is  open  to  the  warm  southern  breezes  from  the 
]^\feT  basin  of  the  Dead  Sea.  It  has  therefore  the  climate  of  the  tropics, 
lotigh  in  the  latitude  of  JerusaleuL 

Stillf  the  rains  are  over,  and  most  of  the  tributary  streams  have  dwindled 
>tvn  to  inconsiderable  riUs,  even  at  this  early  season  of  the  year,  and  how  The  jat^ 
>nies  it,  therefore,  that  the  Jordan  alone  is  full  to  overflowing?    This  is  ^"J][^ 
t^ilj  explained.    The  Jordan  does  not  depend  upon  tributaries  for  its  steady  uiu. 
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FART     supply  of  wateri  bat  is  almost  whoDy  formed  and  fed  by  oeitain  great  fiyoaU^ 
'^'      which  arise  far  north*  around  the  base  of  snowy  Hermoa.    The  laigest  of  tLoe 
FotinuiiM  is  called  Bl  Leddan,  at  Tell  el  Kady ;  the  next  in  size  is  at  Baiiijs.   Tte 
of  iiMjor.  are  the  two  great  souroos  mentioned  by  Joeephos  under  the  namei  Qnasa 
^'^         and  Lesser  Jordan.    The  one  from  Tell  el  Kady  is  about  three  times  si  hrzt 
as  that  from  Banias,  and  its  course  is  south,  a  little  west,  thnragh  the  pl£3 
of  the  HiUeh,  for  about  five  miles,  where  it  is  joined  by  the  Baniai^,  waL  ^ 
less  than  a  mile  farther  south,  by  the  HasbAny.    The  Jordan  ia  thus  foni.'^i 
by  the  union  of  these  three  rivers,  and,  winding  southward  through  extesan 
marshes,  flows  into  Lake  HMeh— the  Merom  of  Joshua.    The  Hasb&ny  is  i 
beautiful  river,  whose  furthest  permanent  source  is  near  Hasbdja,  r'..- 
eighteen  miles  north  of  Tell  £1  Kady.    The  torrents  from  Wady  et  Ic^ 
greatly  augment  its  size  in  the  rainy  season,  but  it  depends  for  iti  penasDc: 
volume  of  water  upon  three  fountains :  the  Fuatr,  at  Hasbefya ;  the  Sar.  *. 
below  Kafr  Shubah  ;  and  the  LuLsany,  at  £1  Gbujar.    To  complete  the  sccpz : 
of  the  sources  of  the  Jordan,  the  fountains  of  Berdara,  in  Metj  Aiun,  and  i:: 
Ruahiny,  must  be  mentioned,  and  also  those  of  Blata  and  £1  Mellahah.   W*. 
need  not  pause  to  notice  the  River  Jermuk,  nor  the  fountains  which  i-  t 
direcUy  into  the  different  lakes.    Those  we  have  named  are  sufficient  {<s  vt 
purpose  of  our  illustration.    The  Jordan  is  thus  made  up  from  the  joint  cc!:- 
tributions  of  great  permanent  springs,  and  in  this  fact  we  find  tiie  explaait:.'' 
of  the  overflow  of  the  river  so  late  in  the  season  as  March.    These  imjsec*' 
fountains  do  not  feel  the  effects  of  the  early  winter  rains  at  alL    It  reqiu^ 
LateneM    the  heavy  and  long-continued  storms  of  mid-winter  before  they  are  moTed 
of  th«       the  least ;  and  it  is  not  until  toward  the  dose  of  winter,  when  tbe  meii^- 
snows  of  Ilermon  and  Lebanon,  with  the  heavy  rains  of  the  season,  have  per 
trated  through  the  mighty  masses  of  these  mountains,  and  filled  to  overdo^.  < 
their  hidden  chambers  and  vast  reservoirs,  that  the  streams  gush  fbrU:  . 
their  full  volume.    The  Hiileh — tnarsh  and  lake— is  filled,  and  then  <n 
nesaret  rises,  and  pours  its  accumulated  waters  into  the  swelling  Jordan  &r 
the  1st  of  March.    Thus  it  comes  to  pass  that  it  does  actually  **  ovetfiov  i. 
its  banks  during  all  the  time  of  harvest ;"  nor  does  it  soon  subside,  as  C- * 
short  rivers  do,  when  the  rains  cease.    These  fountains  continue  to  pour  i"^ 
their  contributions  for  months  with  undiminished  volume,  and  the  river ker* 
full  and  strong  all  through  March  into  April,  and  the  proper  banks  of  vr 
river  are  still  full  to  overflowing  in  the  time  of  harvest 
Two  ieriM     To  understand  the  passage  correctiy,  we  must  also  remember  that  Jcr>' 
or  tMuiki.    }^j^  ^^Q  series  of  banks,  and  in  some  pkces  three,  but  it  is  the  lower  * 
which  are  overflowed,  either  now  or  at  any  former  period  within  the  hist.Tr 
man ;  and  to  these  the  reference  in  Joshua  is  unqiiestionably  made^    Ttf   ' 
Jiat,  or  river  botiom,  thus  inundated  is  nowhere  wide,  and  is  gener»lly  cot.  ^ 
with  a  thick  jungle  of  wUlow,  sycamore,  and  other  trees.    It  was  fivm  ti-> 
^jT^Z  f''''^^^  *****  "*''«  swellings  of  Jordan,"  in  ancient  days,  expeUed  tte  . 
from  his  lair :  a  poetic  aUusion,  which  bears  incidental  testimony  to  the  h»: ' 
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aUtement    At  pratent  there  are  no  lions  to  be  rouaed;  bat  the  wild  boar,  the  obaptki 
jackal,  and  the  wolf  occapj  hia  place,  and,  like  him,  flee  before  the  awellingii      *'*- 
of  thia  river. 

I  think  it  not  improbable  that  the  rise  and  fall  of  the  Jordan  aie»  in  reality,  Change  d 
tomewhat  earlier  now  and  more  rapid  than  in  the  days  of  Joahoa.  The  catting  ^^^ 
off  of  the  forests  of  Lebanon  and  Hermon  may  canse  the  snows  to  dissolve 
sooner ;  and  the  clearing  away  mach  of  the  marshes  at  the  head  of  the  HCJeh 
allows  the  floods  a  quicker  passage,  and  thas  the  river  may  be  at  its  hei^^t, 
in  ordinary  seasons,  a  few  days  sooner  than  was  the  case  three  thousand  yean 
ago.  It  is  neariy  certain,  also,  that  the  channel  of  the  Jordan  has  deepened, 
and  especially  near  the  Dead  Sea,  so  that  the  extent  of  the  overflow  may  now 
be  lesa  than  then,  and  of  shorter  duration.  Bat,  without  referring  to  these 
circumstances,  the  preceding  facts  and  explanations  are  sofficient  to  establish 
the  accuracy  of  the  statement  in  Joshua,  that  the  ''  Jordan  overfloweth  all  his 
banks  all  the  time  of  harvest*' 

It  will  be  easy  for  us  to  overtake  the  company  while  they  are  dimbing  the 
long  ascent  out  of  the  valley  of  the  Jordan,  and  therefore  we  may  linger  an 
hoqr  on  this  hill,  to  study  the  features  of  this  melancholy  but  eminently  inter- 
esting scene.  Jericho  was  called  '*  the  city  of  palm-trees,**  but  the  one  only  palm  pain, 
that  a  quarter  of  a  centuiy  ago  stood,  like  a  solitary  sentinel,  near  the  old  ^*^^ 
tower  is  gone,  and  thus  has  passed  away  the  last  vestige  of  that  great  forest 
which  gave  name  to  the  city.    The  forest,  however,  might  be  restored,  and 
then  the  best  dates  would  again  come  from  Jericho.    The  soil  and  climate  are  Frnttfu- 
adrairably  adapted  to  this  tree,  and,  indeed,  there  is  nothing  required  but  "*^  ^ 
cultivation  and  irrigation  to  make  the  whole  plain  of  the  Lower  Jordan  fruit- 
ful as  the  garden  of  the  Lord.    Such  it  will  certainly  become  at  no  veiy  distant 
day.    Every  acre  of  it  might  be  watered  from  the  strong  brook  in  Wady  Kelt, 
from  this  great  fountain  £s  Sultan,  from  those  of  Wady  DCLk,  and  from  the 
Jordan  itselC    This  river  winds  incessantly,  falls  eveiy where  rapidly,  and  has  Reaoarcca 
libont  thirty  distinct  cascades.    Here  is  un^>propriated  water-power  to  drive  ^^^^^^ 
\v\y  amount  of  machinery,  and  elevation  sufficient  to  allow  eveiy  part  of  this 
ralley  to  be  irrigated  at  all  times  of  the  year.    Thus  treated,  and  subjected 
to  the  science  and  the  modem  mechanical  i4)pliances  in  agriculture,  the  valley 
>f  the  Jordan  could  sustain  half  a  million  of  inhabitants.    Cotton,  rice,  sugar- 
raoe,  indigo,  and  nearly  eveiy  other  valuable  product  for  the  use  of  man, 
n  oold  flourish  most  Itixuriantly.    There  were,  in  fiM^  sugar  plantations  here 
orig  before  America  was  discovered ;  and  it  is  quite  possible  that  this  plant 
waa  taken  from  this  very  spot  to  Tripoli,  and  thence  to  Spain  by  the  Crusaders, 
'fxim  whence  it  was  carried  to  the  West  Indies.    Those  edifices  to  the  west  of 
Ain  es  Sultan  are  the  remains  of  ancient  sugar-mills,  and  are  %till  caUed 
Towahln  es  Sukkar.    They  seem  to  have  been  driven  by  a  canal  brought 
JuDg  the  base  of  Quarantania  from  Wady  Diik. 

Now  bow  desolate  and  barren !    Just  around  'Ain  es  Sultan,  and  between  Tiiora. 
t  and  Riha,  the  plain  is  covered  with  a  forest  of  thorn-trees;  but  look  else-  ^'^^ 
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pARf     where,  and  the  eye  aches  from  the  glare  of  naked  sand  fields  ^kmiag 
'^''      a  barning  sun. 

Many  of  these  thorn  boshes  tiirongh  which  we  have  been  caiefoDj  psdoi: 
our  way  are  the  zilkiim.  This  bnsh  looks  like  a  cnb  apple-tree,  and  besi  i 
small  nut,  from  which  a  kind  of  liquid  balsam  is  made,  and  sold  by  the  m'^r>i 
luim  of  ss  the  balm  of  Qilead,  so  famous  in  ancient  times.  I  porchaced  a  phisi  J .: 
GUcad.  when  on  my  first  visit  to  the  Jordan  with  the  pilgrims,  bat  could  not  diaccrr 
that  it  possessed  any  particular  medicinal  yirtues.  And  now  we  must  cr  » 
this  Wsdy  Kelt,  and  b^gin  to  climb  the  mountain.  In  the  winter  this  i»  i 
powerful  stream,  and  the  remnants  of  aqueducts  in  sereral  places  Asm  it^- 
the  inhabitants  once  knew  how  to  employ  its  fertilizing  powers  apon  the  dese. 
of  the  Jordan  and  Dead  Sea. 

I  notice  traces  of  ancient  structures  on  each  side  of  the  wmdy,  and  scat .' 
them  were  made  with  small  stones,  cut  and  fitted  into  the  wall  like  tffH*^» 
pavement.    We  have  nowhere  else  seen  any  such  buildings. 

It  is,  in  fact,  the  only  specimen  of  the  kind.    This  must  always  have  ber 
a  pass  of  great  importance,  and  hence  these  mounds  and  old  castles  in  frsr: 
of  it    The  one  nearest  the  pass  is  called  *Akabet  ed  Deir.    Tom  now  il. 
take  your  last  view  of  the  Jordan,  as  it  loses  itself  in  the  bitter  wateis  of  v 
Dead  Sea.    Captain  Lynch  says,  that  a  short  distance  above  the  sea  it  vi' 
forty  yards  wide  and  twelve  feet  deep ;  then  fifty  yards  wide  and  elevea  1^ 
deep ;  then  eighty  yards  by  seven  feet;  and,  finally,  one  hundred  yards  a:. 
only  three  feet  deep  upon  the  bar.    Thus  this  sweet  type  of  life  snbaides  il 
the  Sea  of  Death,  and  is  lost  for  ever. 

I  have  still  some  inquiries  to  make  about  the  Dead  Sea,  and  we  may  i> 
well  while  away  this  fatiguing  dimb  and  this  desolate  road  by  discosi. 
them. 
OnvKt  of       Allow  me  first  to  call  your  attention  to  this  goige  of  Wady  Kelt,  od  t . 
KeiL^       right  of  the  path.    It  is  grand,  wild,  and  stem,  almost  beyond  a  prallri 

Do  you  suppose  that  this  is  the  Cherith  to  which  Elijah  was  seal  to  be  i  • 
by  ravens  ? 

The  name  favours  the  opinion,  but  not  so  the  situation.    It  is  fiu  ftoui  :* 
prophet^s  usual  abode,  and  in  returning  back  again  to  Sarepta  he  vc^  • 
obliged  to  pass  through  the  kingdom  of  his  enemy,— which  would  ceru.': 
Cherith?    be  a  long  and  critical  journey.     The  brook  itself,  however,  is  admiA 
adapted  to  the  piupose  for  which  Elijah  retired  to  it ;  and  there  coeie  sa;^  - 
down  the  tremendous  gorge  a  fami^  of  ravens,  to  remind  us  that  God  :^- 
feed  his  people  by  means  the  most  unlikely.   '  And  now  for  your  inqcr.: 
about  the  Dead  Sea. 

They  refer  rather  to  the  south  end  of  it,  and  concern  particulariy  the  kxar. 
of  the  cities  of  the  plain  which  were  destroyed.    All  agree  that  Sodos  t 
her  associated  towns  were  around  the  south  end  of  this  sea,  and  snce  t 
exploration  of  Lynch  and  others  it  has  appeared  very  probable  that  the  sha.  * 
part,  which  is  some  fifteen  miles  long^  was  originally  a  plain  on  mloch  *»^ 
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ties  stood,  and  that  this  plain  was  submerged  at  the  time  they  were  over-  oflApTBt 
mown.    Admitting  this  to  be  true,  or  at  least  probable,  how  are  we  to  under-      ^^ 
and  what  is  said  of  the  fertility  of  that  region  in  the  time  when  Lot  chose  it  o^d  Sw 
r  hb  residence  ?  *'  It  wss  well  watered  eyeiywhere,  before  the  Lord  destroyed  — fon««r 
Hloro  and  Qomorrah,  even  as  the  garden  of  the  Lord,  like  the  land  of  '^^^ 
gypt,  as  thon  oomest  unto  Zoar."  ^   Lot  resided  at  the  south  end  of  the  I>ead 
*a,  and  it  seems  to  be  implied  that  the  land  there  belonged  to  the  valley  of 
e  Jordan,  was  watered  by  that  river,  and  that  therefore  it  waa  immensely 
rtile. 

And  sndi,  I  think,  was  the  fact  The  River  Jordan  begins  in  the  valleys 
Uermon,  and  terminates  in  this  sea;  and  it  is  my  opinion  that,  until  the 
^traction  of  Sodom,  this  was  a  fresh-water  lake,  and  that  its  character  was 
anged  at  that  time  by  the  obtrusion  from  below  of  rock  salt  and  other  vol- 
nic  products,  which  have  rendered  it  so  extremely  bitter  and  nauseous.  The 
idenoes  of  such  action  and  obtrusion  are  to  be  seen  in  the  ridge  of  rock  salt 
Ued  Usdum,  at  the  south  end  oL  the  sea,  and  in  the  presence  of  naphtha 
id  bitumen  in  its  waters.  The  lake  being  originally  shorter  by  the  length  of 
ese  plains  of  Sodom  and  Gomorrah,  would  necessarily  rise  much  higher 
(ring  the  rainy  season  than  it  does  now;  and  the  water  being  fresh,  it  would 
l«ide  by  evaporation,  and  perhaps  by  irrigation,  much  more  n^idly  than  at 
esent,  though  there  is  a  much  greater  rise  and  Call  in  this  sea  than  was 
rmerly  supposed.  This  great  southern  extension  is  thirteen  feet  deep  in 
nter,  but  late  in  autumn  it  is  only  three,  and  is  then  forded,  not  only  by 
mels,  but  even  by  donkeys.  Now  for  my  specific  answer  to  your  inquiry, 
suppose  that  this  southern  plain  on  which  the  cities  stood  was  actually  8oatii«ni 
inied  by  fresh  water  daring  the  rise  of  the  Uke,  just  as  the  Nile  floods  the  t*'*^ 
id  of  Egypt  **  as  thou  oomest  unto  Zoar;"  and  that  when  the  water  subsided 
>  whole  pUin  was  sown,  just  as  Egypt  was  and  is.  There  are  many  examples 
this  operation  about  smaller  lakes  and  ponds;  and  places  thus  overflowed 
i  the  most  productive  in  the  country.  We  have  only  to  suppose  that  the  Fertility 
labttants  knew  how  to  control  the  rising  of  the  lake  by  embankments,  as  ^[^* 
t  Egyptians  did  the  Nile,  and  the  whole  mystery  about  the  fertility  of  this  piaiUJ^L 
in  is  explained.  It  seems  to  me  nearly  certain  that,  if  this  had  been  then 
ait  sea,  the  whole  territories  of  those  cities  must  have  been  about  as  blasted 
i  barren  as  are  the  desokte  shores  at  present;  which  would  be  in  flat  con- 
diction  to  the  statement  in  Qenesis.  The  obtrusion  of  rock  salt  at  Usdum 
tat,  therefore,  have  been  subsequent  to,  or,  rather,  it  accompanied  the 
astrophe.  I  have  not  examined  this  matter  at  the  place  itself,  but  I  have 
n  so  statement  which  would  render  such  an  obtrusion  a  geological  impoasi- 
itj,  while  instances  of  the  submergence  of  tncts  much  larger  than  this  plain 
I  well  ascertained  historical  fa/cXa, 
"yf  oooiae,  the  old  and  rather  taking  theory,  that  the  Jordan,  befnne  the 
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rAHT  deBtraction  of  Sodom,  ran  through  Wady  'Anbah  to  the  Qnlf  of  *AkshL., 
'*'-  imiat  be  abandoned.  This  would  demand  geological  changesy  reacfaiii^fr:^ 
the  Lake  of  Tiberias  to  the  Bed  Sea^  too  atopendoos  to  haw  oocomd  vit>  j 
the  period  of  nan's  residence  npon  the  earth.  Still,  this  grand  diam,  nLt] 
or  emauef  ronning,  as  it  does,  between  the  two  Lebanons,  tftvuM^  tii«  rb  i 
length  of  the  Jordan,  and  akng  the  'Aiabah  to  the  Elardtie  <3iiU^  and  evri 
down  that  gulf  itself  into  the  Bed  Sea,  is  among  the  moat  remaiiEabie  p^ " 
mena  of  our  g^obe;  and  it  is  not  certain  to  my  mind  but  tbait  there  wv  ii 
one  time  a  water  communication  throughout  this  long  and  unbroken  dff^>f^ 
sion. 

How  do  you  account  for  the  nauseous  and  malignant  character  of  the  vk^ 
of  the  Bead  Sea  f 

This  is  owing  to  the  extraordinary  amount  of  mineral  salts  held  in  sol^r  i 
The  analyses  of  chemists,  howeyer,  show  very  difiEiarent  resoltL  Sode  c  i 
only  serenty  parts  of  water  to  the  hundred,  while  otheia  gi?e  eighty,  or  e^J 
more.  I  account  for  these  differences  by  supposing  that  the  qpecunens  kh 
lysed  are  taken  at  different  seasons  of  the  year,  and  at  different  distaneei  fr  i 
the  Jordan.  Water  brought  from  near  the  mouth  of  thai!  river  might  be  c:.\ 
pantively  fresh,  and  that  taken  in  winter  from  any  paH  woohl  be  kt&  »J 
and  bittcff'  than  what  was  brought  away  in  autamn. 
Anniynis  One  analysis  shows,  chloride  of  sodium,  8;  potassium,  1^  ealdam,  X  Tj 
▼ery  last  I  have  seen  giyes  calcium,  2| ;  chloride  of  mepwfihim,  10}  i 
potassium,  1^ ;  of  sodium,  6^.  The  specific  giavity  nw/  aweaage  about  l^^ 
that  of  distilled  water  being  1000.  This,  however,  wiQ  jwry-moatimg  t  :  i 
time  and  the  place  from  whence  the  specimens  are  taken. 
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Qnarters    A  wBoax'D  hss  placed  at  our  disposal  a  small  cottage  near  the  top  ef  •.'<  i 
^'\^^»nt  which  commands  a  charming  view  of  the  city  in  all  its  extent;  and,  as  v:  ^^ 
to  remain  some  time  at  this  true  capital  of  the  Christian  worid,  we  wiQ  v   I 
the  kind  offer.    By  this  anangement  our  time  will  be  as  much  ml  oaasA 
though  we  kept  to  the  tent;  we  shall  alsr  escape  the  annoyance  of  «V^ 


itu*8  ineionble  gitei,  md  be  aUe  to  fealaagaaewaBBi  aad  nda  in  tfas 
ig  at  pleasure.  To  raech  liie  eottegi^  w»  mint  teks  this  nttfao'  bdAmL  gttfa 
oin  Betbenj  over  the  smnmil  of  the  manatr  aad.  ym  afe  ^EOim  tfiytimiw  tfae 
ivmntegeotftiu««nMigMBcntyfaritiiafc«ei^ftroIrtaiiiitiie<B^^ 
le  dtj;  DOT  can  we  nov  stop  to  fi»ninff  tbeae  miwhiipen  miiis  ;^tf  ooBk 
le  home  of  that  bappj  £uailj  wham  Jam  b^ciL  Our  oittags.  liohw.  ^dl 
i  within  a  short  walk  of  it,  and  we  aihaO.  faa»«  oppiDEtanifiea  oi  vzhC  x 
isuxe. 

27M.  From  the  top  of  this  Maaat  of  QUst^  tte  view  iMriiiHi?  a&L 
ardy  over  the  legioos  tfanxxgh  wfaxeE  we  have  namlaed  fbr  the  JMC  asr  iax«. 
most  peculiar  and  impicflnnL  H  m  the  CEBattu^ si  awa  ouMfutioii 
'  desolatkm  aboolnte— hilb  hehioii  hum,  amiciiig  te  lawn  tn  :iie  3i 
ith  Edom  and  Moab  bejood.  Aa  tie  Eiaiii^  aim  mmakd  liuBu  I 
atching  their  wocn  and  fa^jsEii  fcaUiei  with  a  atnmpisKC  if 
r  I  doabt  not  it  was  into  this  ''wiliiienieM''  diac  Jena  mm.  jbh  j^tar  jis 
bm  in  the  Jordan— what  iwitwiifrir  pKt  of  Is  I  ana  hoc  so  aiqw.  Hbbbci 
r  me  that  on  these  dokfiii  itilb  the  greac  tBmptatioii  mm  lonie  ir  die  «f- 
ring  8oa  of  God  for  fortj  daBjpa  aad  fivtf  m^m-HiuiC  iiem  tiie  annae  4 
irkneas  was  baflled  at  cieij  pointy  and  his  Mniriwrf  iummiiiii  jfeccfannm  jad 
)]it  fur  ever. 

Uor  poaitioo  on  this  aioaBt  ii  oodieBi  ifrifghtftrl,  ami  whieiuOTir  aar  as 
irnsj  he  aees  objects  of  the  h^g^eit  and  moafi  aaoad  inauum.  ffmm  a  loom 
jints  I  have  been  gazing  down  mto  the  Holy  Oew^  and  my  .xtBMMC  joaiBxa^ 
•»n8  are  mote  than  lea&aedL  Jeraaaiem^  aa  I  ase  ic  cfaia  iMiminf,  ia  j&l  I 
•uli  desire;  aadifaneareracq|BBKaCaBaeiB  ^oin^to  'fisappfiii 
t  me  not  eater,  but  depart  finon  this  ^  JConas  of  4iMBisimi/ 
le  picture  already  impriated  en  wkj  heart* 

Such  a  resolt  is  not  inevitable^  tkomgfi  thia  jonr  fist  la  by  fiBTtba  heic  new 
>a  will  ever  have.  Yoor  introdnetion  to  the  Hiiiy  Gof  <iiffis»  wide^  Horn 
ine.  Wearied  with  a  l(»ig  ride  froatJsA^  I  appRMehedftoBL  the  wear  wf^ 
le  shadows  of  evening  were  Mtag  heaaiy  over  dia  bJaDk  aaOa  and  mpie- 
iresqne  ramparts  of  Zioo.  leeaUaeeaotfain^af  AaozOf,  andentand  tiie 
lie  disaatiafied  and  aadly  disappointed.  SahseipiendyT  while  mMiisg  iare, 
lis  fimt  impreanoo  wore  off,  and  waa  anrewded  by  jfaelinsi  afdeeg  eesorenea 
id  earnest  affection.  Be  not  &eoazagedy  tiieigihm.  if  yon  eetam  lion.  ±e 
rst  walk  aboot  Zion  hnngiy,  weacy,  hal^ooaaCad,  and  wiib  asBiaationof  ila- 
ist  tugging  desperatdy  at  your  hcartL.  AajOKKpeatyonr  nmbiea  withl 
Lcitement  and  bony,  aad  hcrwac  kmBmwvUL  tte  bieaiitisn  aad  dieir 
isodationsy  an  intell^ent  aad  abidaig  iatsoBit  in  tiha  wsy  dnat  and  atanes  if 
eruaalem  will  grew  up  nffxmm  ami  iiftwhing,  yan  aeanady  Imow  how. 
At  any  rate,  I  am  reaolved  to  mafce  aifaaff  tfaamw^ly  .arqpMnt>d  with  the 
[oly  City  and  ita  envireoa,  coal  what  it  auf. 

A  very  sensible  reaointaon;  bat  I  ^va  ysor  Ur  wvcauiigthat  I  ani  not  m  be 
mr  guide  and  cicerone.    It  is  b»  chilfs  pby,  at  thca  waaon  of  tbaysaiV  ^ 
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etii*B  inexorable  gates,  and  be  able  to  prolong  our  walks  and  rides  in  tbe  even-  obaptir 
n^  at  pleasure.  To  reach  the  cottage,  we  must  take  this  rather  blind  path  ''•*• 
rom  Bethany  over  the  summit  of  the  mount,  and  we  at  once  experience  the 
ul^-antage  of  this  arrangement,  for  it  is  already  too  late  in<the  evening  to  enter 
he  city;  nor  can  we  now  stop  to  examine  these  misshapen  ruins  that  mark 
he  home  of  that  happy  family  whom  Jesus  loved.  Our  cottage,  however,  will 
le  within  a  short  walk  of  it,  and  we  shall  have  opportunities  to  visit  it  at  our 
eisure. 

27^  From  the  top  of  this  Bfount  of  Olives  the  view  eastward  and  south-  "Tiie  «ti. 
rard,  over  the  r^ons  through  which  we  have  wandered  for  the  last  few  days,  ^^^"^ 
s  moat  peculiar  and  impressive.  It  is  the  Creator's  own  conception  realized 
•f  desolation  absolute—hills  behind  hills,  sinking  far  down  to  the  Bead  Sea, 
rtth  Edom  and  Moab  beyond.  As  the  rising  sun  revealed  them,  I  have  been 
ratcbing  their  worn  and  haggard  features  with  a  strange  sort  of  fSfiscination, 
or  I  doubt  not  it  was  into  this  "  wilderness"  that  Jesus  was  led  after  his  bap- 
ism  in  the  Jordan— what  particular  part  of  it  I  care  not  to  know.  Enough 
or  me  that  on  these  doleful  hills  the  great  temptation  was  borne  by  the  suf- 
ering  Son  of  God  for  forty  days  and  forty  nights— that  here  the  prince  of 
lurkness  was  baffled  at  every  point,  and  his  accursed  dominion  overthrown  and 
hat  for  ever. 

Our  position  on  this  mount  is  indeed  delightful,  and  whichever  way  one  views  of 
urns,  he  sees  objects  of  the  highest  and  most  sacred  interest    From  a  dozen  J«ni!«- 
Hjints  I  have  been  gazing  down  into  the  Holy  City,  and  my  utmost  anticipa-  *"^ 
it^ns  are  more  than  realized.    Jerusalem,  as  I  see  it  this  morning,  is  all  I 
ould  desire;  and  if  a  nearer  acquaintance  is  going  to  disappoint  and  disgust, 
et  me  not  enter,  but  depart  from  this  "  Mount  of  Ascension,**  carrying  away 
he  picture  already  imprinted  on  my  heart 

Such  a  result  is  not  Inevitable,  though  this  your  first  is  by  far  the  best  view  view  from 
rou  will  ever  have.  Your  introduction  to  the  Holy  City  differs  widely  from  ^*  ***^ 
iiine.  Wearied  with  a  long  ride  from  Jaffa,  I-approached  from  the  west  when 
he  shadows  of  evening  were  foiling  heavily  over  the  blank  walls  and  unpio- 
uresque  ramparts  of  Zion.  I  could  see  nothing  of  the  dty,  and  entered  tbe 
pite  dissatisfied  and  sadly  disappointed.  Subsequently,  while  residing  here, 
his  first  impression  wore  off,  and  was  succeeded  by  feelings  of  deep  reverence 
uid  earnest  affeetion.  Be  not  discouraged,  therefore,  if  you  return  from  the 
iret  walk  about  Zion  hungry,  weary,  half-roasted,  and  with  a  sensation  of  dis- 
;u8t  tugging  desperately  at  your  heart  As  yoa  repeat  your  rambles  with  less 
ii^citement  and  hurry,  and  become  fomiliar  with  the  localities  and  their  sacred 
tssodations,  an  intelligent  and  abiding  interest  in  the  very  dust  and  stones  of 
Jerusalem  will  grow  up  vigorous  and  refreshing,  you  scarcely  know  how. 

At  any  rate,  I  am  resolved  to  make  myself  thoroughly  acquainted  with  the 
iloly  City  and  its  environs,  coat  what  it  may. 

A  very  sensible  resolution;  but  I  give  your  fUr  warning  that  I  am  not  to  be  Ookica 
four  guide  and  cicerone.    It  is  no  child's  pUy,  at  this  season  of  tbe  year^  to 
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r«RT     walk  doirn  mnd  ap  Moant  OliTet^  and  explore  sites  and  scenes  from  the  bi- 

'*•      torn  of  Jehosbapbat  to  the  top  of  Zion.    I  have  gone  the  roojids  a  kisirv. 

times,  and  intend  now  to  rest  Guides  in  abundance  can  be  |irocured,  ao'i  tk 

city  is  before  you.    As  to  **  helps  and  helpers,"  jon  are  in  danger  d  Us: 

bewildered  with  an  embarras  du  riehesae.  Not  to  name  the  BiUe  and  Jnseii^. 

here  are  Euaebius  and  Jerome,  Reland,  Maundrell,  Chateaobiiand,  Wilh^s>. 

Wilson,  Schultz,  Robinson,  and  any  number  of  minor  works.    In  charU.  yhzt.^. 

and  views  we  are  equally  rich— Gatherwood's,  Robinson's,  Wilson's,  SdiUL". 

Williams's,  and  nuuiy  others;  and,  most  satis&ctoiy  of  all,  700  bare  the  Lv^ 

original  spread  out  beneath  your  eye,  and  ready  to  be  questioned  at  aU  hocr  ' 

day  and  night    I>o  not  set  out,  howeTer,  like  Mr.  Solesby,  resolved  to  mu* 

••  M».       discoveries.    There  is  not  a  foot  of  ground  that  has  not  been  already  s.rr 

co% «!««.**  tinised  by  a  thousand  eyes  as  keen  as  yours;  and  the  old  adage,  "  U  tnn,  s : 

fiew;  if  new,  not  true,**  may  be  applied  to  Jerusalem  and  her  monameatb  «... 

more  propriety  than  to  any  other  place  on  earth. 

I  am  in  no  mood  to  allow  my  enthusiasm  to  be  extinguished  bj  sodi  a  dK^yr 
as  that.  To  me  everything  is  invested  with  the  charm  of  novdty,  and  I  sh^ 
taste  all  the  pleasure  of  discovery  without  claiming  any  of  ita  honoars.  Jer.* 
salem  is  the  common  property  of  the  whole  Christian  world — ^belongs  o6.it. 
to  Greek  nor  Latin— is  neither  Papist  nor  Protestant  /  daim  a  share  t 
Zion  and  Moriah,  Olivet  and  Siloah,  Qethsemane  and  Calvary;  and  I  mean : 
pursue  my  studies  and  researches  with  as  much  freedom  and  zest  as  Ukougii  ^ 
eye  but  mine  had  ever  scanned  these  sacred  sites. 

So  be  it;  but  do  not  dream  of  reaching  results  in  all  cases  dear  and  9^ 
factory  even  to  yourself,  much  less  to  others. 
Conflict.        It  would  be  entertaining,  at  least,  if  not  instructive,  to  sabmit  the  t '" 
inv'  thro-    graphy  of  Jerusalem  and  her  environs  to  a  conclave  composed  of  devout  f^i'  > 
piL^i,       learned  authors,  and  intelligent  gentlemen  from  Europe  and  Amelia,  r  ■ 
residing  in  the  Uoly  City.   They  would  scarcely  agree  on  a  single  point  I  - ' 
Josephus  would  be  so  tortured,  and  twisted,  and  perplexed,  as  not  to  k^  • 
what  he  meant  himself ;  and,  by  the  same  process,  every  text  in  the  Bible  t:-^ 
had  any  bearing  upon  this  topography  would  be  mystiBed  and  oonfosD-i-- 
^nd  thus,  too,  would  be  treated  the  "fathers,''  and  every  pilgrim  and  n«r- 
who  unfortunately  published  a  sentence  about  Jerusalem.    Thej  wodi  ' 
completely  bewildered,  and  then  dismissed  from  the  witness-box  sb  Ibo.'S^ 
tent,  or  otherwise  unworthy  of  credit   Now,  I  would  learn  from  this  imar  *>'< 
congress  of  conflicting  theorizers  to  walk  softiy  over  such  doubtful  Unv^  ^ 
and  not  to  dogmatize  where  opinions  of  the  learned  dash. 
PifflciiUx       It  is  my  own  decided  impression  that  no  ingenuity  can  reoonstnict  tbi  ^-V 
as  our  Saviour  saw  it,  or  as  Josephus  describes  it    No  man  on  earth  h-- 
the  line  of  the  eastern  and  smUA-eastem  portions  of  theyErt^  wall;  Mr  *'s'' 
the  second  began,  nor  how  it  ran  after  it  b^;an ;  nor  where  the  third  wail  o>* 
nienced,  nor  one  foot  of  its  circuit  afterward ;  and  of  necessity  the  locatiBiv  ■: 
casUe^  towers,  comers,  gates,  pools,  sepulchres,  eta,  etc,  dependiaf  K'^ 
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wppoitd  starting-points  and  directions,  are  merely  hypothetical    One  hypo-  cbaiticb 
thesis  may  have  more  probability  than  another,  but  all  must  share  the  uncer-      ^^^' 
tainty  which  hangs  OTer  the  data  assumed  by  the  theorizers. 

Well/leaTing  speculations  and  their  results  to  take  care  of  themselves,  may 
ire  not  find  some  important  points  and  boundaries  about  which  there  can  be 
QO  reasonable  doubts  ) 

Certainly  there  are  such  outlines,  strongly  drawn  and  ineffaceable,  which  HzhI 
make  it  absolutely  certain  that  we  have  the  Holy  City,  with  all  its  interesting  p<^^ 
localities,  before  us.  For  example,  this  mount  on  which  our  cottage  stands  is 
Olivet  without  a  doubt ;  the  deep  valley  at  its  base  is  the  channel  of  Kidron ; 
that  broad  ravine  that  joins  it  from  the  west,  at  the  WeU  of  Joab,  is  the  Valley 
3f  Hinnom,  which  is  prolonged  northward  and  then  westward  under  the  ordi- 
nary name  of  Gihon.  The  rocky  region  lying  in  between  these  valleys  is  the 
platform  of  ancient  Jerusalem— tAe  whole  of  it  Within  these  limits  there 
nas  nothing  else,  and  beyond  them  the  city  never  extended.  Thus  I  under- 
itand  the  language  of  Josephus  when  he  is  speaking  of  Jerusalem,  on«  and  ^raltrtf. 

I  go  a  step  further  in  generalizing,  and  with  considerable  confidence.    This 
platform  of  Jerusalem  is  divided  into  two  nearly  equal  parts  by  a  valley  which 
:ommences  to  the  north-west  of  the  Damascus  Gate,  shallow  and  broad  at 
Brst,  but  deepening  rapidly  in  its  course  down  along  the  west  side  of  the 
Temple  area,  until  it  unites  with  the  Kidron  at  the  Pool  of  Siloam.    The  city,  The  raiiei 
therefore,  was  built  upon  two  parallel  ridges,  with  a  valley  between  them,  and  ^"^y^^ 
these  grand  land-marks  are  perfectly  distinct  to  this  day.    The  eastern  ridge  is  ^^*^ 
Moriah,  on  which  stood  the  Temple  ;  the  western  is  Mount  Zion  ;  and  the 
ralley  between  them  is  that  of  the  Cheesemongers.    These  ridges  are  parallel 
«o  each  other,  and  that  of  Zion  is  eveiywbere  the  higher  of  the  two  ;  that  is, 
he  part  of  it  without  the  present  south  wall  towen  above  Ophel,  which  is  over 
tgainst  it ;  the  Temple  area  is  much  lower  than  that  part  of  Zion  which  is 
rest  of  it,  and  the  north-west  comer  of  the  city  overlooks  the  whole  of  the 
iilge  on  which  the  Temple  stood.    This  accords  with  the  express  and  repeated  zioa 
uwertion  of  Josephus,  that  Zion,  which  sustained  the  Upper  Market-phice,  or 
he  Upper  City,  was  much  the  highest  of  alL    The  houses  built  down  the 
a*t€m  slopes  of  Zion  everywhere  face  those  on  the  foeUem  slopes  of  the 
I'posite  ridge,  and  the  corresponding  rows  of  houses  meet  in  this  intervening 
alley  just  as  Josephus  represents  them  to  have  done  in  his  day.    The  historian 
rivte  bis  description  with  an  eye  to  Titus  and  the  Roman  army,  and  I  cannot 
ioubt  but  that,  up  to  our  present  point  of  generalization,  we  have  laid  down 
he  outlines  of  Jerusalem  oi  they  saw  and  conquered  it.    If  we  now  proceed  DifflnOi 
roxn  generalities  to  particulara,  we  shall  encounter  obscurity  and  perplexing  ^*^  *" 
!iflictilties  at  eveiy  turn,  and  these  will  thicken  around  us  just  in  proportion 
s  we  descend  to  details  more  and  more  minute.    For  example,  perhaps  all 
Mno^raphisU  of  the  Holy  City  agree  that  the  lower  part  of  the  interior  valley 
t  that  of  the  Cheesemongers,  but  higher  up,  where,  under  the  name  of  Tyro- 
can,  it  must  define  the  supposed  position  of  a  certain  tower,  the  course  of  this 
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Tk  vt  valley  is  rtrj  eaxwMf  eontesM.  And  thnSy  too,  all  agree  that  the  ndge  tnti 
2^  of  JaJBGa  Gate  ia  Zion,  bat  aonie  mMiitain  feat  it  terminatee  there  at  the  Towg  J 
David,  while  othen  believe  that  ZioQ  oontinaed  up  northward  to  the  Gm&  '4 
Goliathy  and  even  beyond  it  Some  anthon  aasame  that  the  TTropcaa  coot- 
mencei  at  the  Tower  of  David,  and  deaoenda  fint  eastward  and  then  to  the 
Boath-east,  under  the  Temple  area  and  down  to  Siloam,  and  that  traces  of  ssck 
a  valley  can  still  be  seen.  Other  eyes  absolntely  Dul  to  diaoover  it^  and  Ih^ir 
owners  say  that  the  rain  from  heaven  and  the  theodolite  of  the  engineer 

sa%  obstinately  refuse  to  adcnowiedge  any  sach  valley.  Some  jilace  Acra  north  -( 
Jaffa  Gate,  and  others  north-east  of  fee  Temple  area.  Batweneednotextesi 
the  list  of  conflicting  feeories  any  ftirther,  for  it  includes  nearly  every  rc4  dt 
fee  entire  dty— fee  line  of  erery  wall,  fee  position  of  every  castle,  fee  osll- 
of  eTery  pool,  fee  place  of  every  gate,  fee  site  of  ereiy  scene,  etCL,  etc:  0: 
most  of  feese  qnestions  I  have  my  own  opinions,  bat  to  state  and  dAod  thez 
would  be  a  most  wearisome  busineas,  and  as  useless  as  it  woold  be  endless. 

The  wtiia      It  is  probable  that  a  considerable  part  of  fee  present  western  wall,  and  pos- 
sibly some  of  fee  norfeem,  occupy  nearly  the  line  of  fee  aneienijint  v<r' . 
That  part  east  of  Damascus  Qate  may  be  on  fee  line  of  fee  9eo9nd  tra^,  as 
iu  SB  feat  wall  extended  in  that  direction,  and  from  fee  comer  of  the  Tempi:: 
area  norfeward  it  must  follow  very  closely  that  of  fee  iAird  tealL    That  jar: 
which  crosses  Zion  from  the  lower  Pool  of  Oihon  to  the  Mosque  of  EI  Aksa  la 
modem.    These  walls,  as  is  well  known,  were  built,  or,  more  oorrectiy,  I  f^^ 
pect,  largely  repaired  by  Sultan  Suleiman  in  154S»  A.H.  94&     Thej  are  frro 
ten  to  fifteen  feet  thick,  and  from  twen^-five  to  forty  feet  high,  acoardxng  " 
the  nature  of  the  ground.    They  have  salient  angles  and  square  towers,  irt 
battlements  and  loop-holes.    A  pafe,  protected  by  a  breastwork,  runs  all  rrcj:  i 
on  fee  top  of  feese  walls,  and  from  many  parts  of  this  promenade  the  touri^: 
obtains  his  most  satisfactory  views  of  fee  city.    The  stone  employed  ia  cryiet'-: 
the  fragments  and  remains  of  ancient  stmctures.    They  vary  greatly  in  i'->- 
and  appearance.    Along  the  eastern  line  of  fee  Temple  area  are  portioni 
very  ancient  walls— huge  stones,  well  cut,  and  laid  down  wife  the  utmost  Kp- 
larity ;  probably  fee  work  of  Herod.    Where  fee  soufe  wall  Grosses  the  Trr- 
pean  it  is  built  of  large  irregular  blocks,  evidently  the  fragments  of  the  Teif  •' 
and  its  substmctions.    l^ear  the  Damascus  Qate,  also,  were  some  fine  tpcvr 
mens  of  ancient  work.    The  entire  lengfe  of  feese  walls,  aooordi^g  to  U 
Robinson's  measurements,  is  four  thousand  feree  hundred  and  twenty-six  jir.> 
— a  little  less  fean  two  miles  and  a  halt    This  makes  nearly  twenty  of  r-f 
thirty-three  stadii  which  Josephus  says  wss  the  entire  ctrcuit  of  the  exter  f 
walls,  and  leaves  but  thirteen  stadii  for  the  south  end  of  Zion,  fee  hifl  Of  ^-  • 
and  the  quarter  of  Bezetha,  on  fee  norfe  of  fee  Temple.    The  ancient  t5:  j 
wail,  feerefore,  could  not  have  extended  very  &r  to  fee  norfe  of  the  present  c  j 

Oat«iL  Where  fee  gates  of  ancient  Jerusalem  were  located  I  do  not  know,  as . 

therefore,  I  will  leave  it  to  othen  to  station  feem  according  to  their  dsfisr  i 
feeories.    The  present  city  has  five  gates  :  feat  at  the  Tower  of  David  old 
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he  name  of  Jafia,  Bethlehem,  or  Hebron  Qate,  because  firom  it  the  roads  to  criApm 
hnee  plaoee  depart ;  Damascoa  Gate  on  the  north,  St  Stephen's  on  the  east ;  *'*'• 
)ab  el  Mu^iaiabeh,  leading  down  to  Siloam ;  and  the  €(ate  of  Zion.  Some  of 
hese  have  other  names,  bat  it  is  not  necessary  to  charge  the  memoiy  with 
aanj  titles  for  the  same  things.  There  are  also  two  or  three  old  gates,  now 
railed  np,  as  that  of  Herod  on  the  north-east,  and  the  Golden  Gate  in  the 
tast  wan  of  the  Temple  area^  The  architecture  of  all  these  entrances  to  the 
loJy  CStj  is  Saracenic,  except  the  last,  which  is  ancient,  and  the  interior  of  it 
ornamented  with  rich  and  elaborate  carving  in  good  Grecian  style. 

It  will  Cuilitate  yoor  stndy  of  Jemsalem  to  fix  in  yoor  memory  the  names 
ind  direction  of  a  few  of  the  leading  thoronghfares  of  the  city.  The  streets  strocu 
ire,  with  rare  exceptions,  short,  narrow;  and  crooked.  A  few,  however,  are 
sufficiently  long  and  important  as  thoronghfares  to  be  pat  down  on  a  chart 
\  prefer  the  plan  of  Mr.  Williams,  and  we  will  ase  his  division  of  streets,  and, 
o  avoid  confosion,  his  nomenclatare  also.  There  are  only  some  half  a  dozen 
(traets  which  are  much  frequented  by  travellers. 

1.  The  Street  of  David,  entering  into  Temple  Street,  which  descends  from 
f  afla  Gate,  and  crosses  the  Tyropean  to  the  Temple  area. 

a  Tbe  Street  of  the  Patriarch,  leading  north  from  David  Street  to  the 
;^hQich  of  the  Holy  Sepulchre. 

3w  Via  Dolorosa,  which  is  a  sort  of  eastern  continuation  of  th^  Street  of  the     • 
Eluly  Sepalchre,  and  leads  finally  to  the  Gate  of  St  Stephen. 

4.  Tbe  Street  of  St  Stephen,  Which  passes  through  the  markets  to  the  Gate 
>f  Damascoa.    Zion  Street  is  a  southern  continuation  of  it 

5.  Tbe  street  leading  ^m  the  Armenian  Convent  to  Zion  Gate.  There  are 
naoy  more,  and  a  multitude  of  blind  alleys,  traversed  only  by  those  who  are  in 
tearch  of  some  particular  locality.  These  streets  are  paved  with  smooth  stone, 
jTit  a  little  dangerous  to  timid  riders,  especially  where  the  descent  is  steep. 

The  only  castle  of  any  particular  importance  is  that  at  the  Jaffa  Gate,  com-  Tower  of 
nonly  called  the  Tower  of  David.  The  lower  part  of  it  is  built  of  huge  stones,  ^^^iA. 
-ougbiy  cut,  and  with  a  deep  hevd  round  the  edges.  They  are  undoubtedly 
indent,  but  the  interspersed  patch-work  proves  that  they  are  not  in  their  ori- 
rinal  positidis.  I  have  been  within  it,  and  carefully  explored  all  parts  of  it 
hat  are  now  accessible,  but  found  nothing  which  could  cast  any  light  upon  its 
Astorj,  It  is  believed  by  many  to  be  the  Hippiais  of  Josephus,  and  to  this  Hipptenai 
dea  tt  owes  its  chief  importance,  for  the  historian  makes  that  the  point  of  de- 
portoie  in  laying  down  the  line  of  the  ancient  walls  of  Jerusalem.  Yolwues 
lAve  been  written  in  our  day  for  and  against  the  correctness  of  this  identifica- 
:k)a,  and  the  contest  is  still  undecided ;  but,  interesting  as  may  be  the  result, 
ve  max  niUy  leave  it  with  those  who  are  now  conducting  the  controveny,  and 
:um  to  matters  more  in  unison  with  our  psrttcnlar  inquiries.  Everything  that 
am  be  said  aboat  this  grand  old  tower  will  be  found  in  the  voluminous  works 
>f  Williams,  Robinson,  Schultz,  Wilson,  Fergusson,  and  other  able  writers  on 
Lbe  topography  of  tbe  Holy  City. 
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After  riding  throttgh  the  city,  I  spent  this  moming  in  nlkiog  ttxaA  Mocn 
Zion,  puticul&rl;  that  put  of  it  which  ii  without  the  mils,  mod  bare  tes 
■truck  with  the  wonderful  fuIGhnent  of  the  prophede*  of  Jeremiah  ud  Uo', 
that  Zion  ihould  be  ploitgbed  ai  a  field.' 

It  baa  BO  happened  that  m;  ritita  to  Jenualem  Lave  been  %i  tbe  tfte  \ 
wben  luxuriant  crops  of  grain  were  growing  on  all  tbe  sooth-eastcm  ftct  d  i^  I 
mount  The  full  force  of  tbe  prophecy  is  not  reached  anleas  we  iKoim-t- 
what  ZioD  wa>— the  attongbold,  by  oatuie  and  bj  art  almost  imprt^« 
Even  tbe  Jebusitea  acornflilly aaid  to  Darid,  "Except  thon  take  •■■r'^l 
lame  and  tbe  blind,  tbon  canst  not  come  up  hither,"'  so  confident  wen  i-'cj 
that  it  could  not  be  captured.  David,  having  made  it  tbe  capital  ctbaisi^' 
dom,  greatly  itrengtiiened  the  fortifications,  and  other  kings,  in  aftei  t^ 
added  to  them,  and  it  was,  no  dnnbt,  densely  crowded  with  tbe  beil  t^ 
the  strongest  edifices  in  Jerusalem  at  the  time  these  propbedea  weit  Moi.  . 
That  such  a  place  should  become  a  common  wheat-Geld,  where,  generstioi  >^ 
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f^neimtioiij  th6  htttbandman  should  quietly  gather  rich  harvesti,  was,  indeed,  obiptki 
I  most  daring  prediction,  and  yet  it  has  long  since  been  meet  literally  fulfilled.     ^^^ 

What  is  there,  or  was  tiiere,  about  Zion  to  justify  the  high  eulogium  of  David : 
''*  Beaatiful  for  sitnatiou,  the  joy  of  the  whole  earth,  is  Mount  Zion,  on  the 
tides  of  the  north,  the  dty  of  the  great  King  ?"  ^ 

Tbe  situation  is  indeed  eminently  adi^ted  to  be  the  platform  of  a  magnifi-  SitoaUon 
:eiit  citadeL  Rising  high  above  the  deep  Valley  of  Gibon  and  Hinnom  on  the 
ir^it  and  south,  and  the  scaicely  less  deep  one  of  the  Cheesemongers  on  the 
easty  it  could  only  be  assailed  from  the  north-west;  and  tiien  "  on  the  sides  of 
the  north"  it  was  magnificently  beautiful,  and  fortified  by  walls,  towers,  and 
balvrarks,  the  wonder  and  terror  of  tbe  nations:  "For  the  kings  were  as- 
sembled ;  they  passed  by  together.  They  saw  it,  and  so  they  marvelled ; 
they  were  troubled,  and  basted  away."  At  tbe  thought  of  it  the  royal  psahnist 
again  bunts  forth  in  triumph :  "  Walk  about  Zion,  and  go  round  about  her  ; 
tell  the  towers  thereof;  mark  ye  well  her  bulwarks ;  consider  her  palaces,  that 
ye  may  tell  it  to  the  generation  following."  '  Alas !  her  towers  have  long  since 
faUen  to  the  ground,  her  bulVarits  have  been  overthrown,  her  palaces  have 
crtunbled  to  dust,  and  we  who  now  walk  about  Zion  can  tell  no  other  story 
thsui  this  to  the  generation  following. 

There  is  another  Zion,  however,  whose  towers  are  still  more  glorious,  and  Tie  tme 
ahsdl  never  be  overthrown.  "  God  is  known  in  her  palaces  for  a  refuge."  '  And  ^^'^ 
**  this  God  is  our  God  for  ever  and  ever."  How  often  is  this  name  synonymous 
with  the  Church  of  the  living  God,  and  no  other  spot  but  one  can  divide  with 
it  the  afiiection  of  his  people>-no  other  name  but  one  can  awaken  such  joyful 
hopes  in  the  Christian's  heart  The  temporal  Zion  is  now  in  the  dust,  but 
the  true  Zion  is  rising  and  shaking  herself  from  it,  and  putting  on  her  beautiful 
garments  to  welcome  her  King  when  he  comes  to  reign  over  the  whole  earth. 

There  are  veiy  few  stations  to  be  visited  on  Zion.  Inside  the  waUs  is  the  ststiom 
Ajtnenian  Convent,  with  its  fine  church  and  large  gardens;  and  on  the  outside  ®°  ^*^ 
IB  the  house  of  Caiaphas,  near  the  gate,— an  iU-shaped  building,  in  itself  meriting 
no  attention,  but  it  is  enriched  with  some  choice  relics.  The  Armenians  here 
ftbow  the  identical  stone  slab  which  closed  the  door  of  the  sepulchre,  and  tbe 
precise  spot  where  the  cock  stood  when  he  crowed  three  times  before  Peter 
completed  his  miserable  denial  of  the  Lord.  You  may  lay  this  up  along  with 
tbe  olive-tree  in  which  the  ram  was  caught  by  tbe  boms,  and  substituted  on 
tbe  altar  lor  Isaac  It  is  growing  near  Abraham's  Chapel,  on  the  north  side  of 
Calvary. 

The  only  other  building  of  any  note  on  Zion  is  the  Tomb  of  David— now  a  Tomb  of 
moeqne,  which  has  been  so  often  drawn  by  artists  that  its  appearance  is  far  ^^*^ 
ru  iliar  to  alL   Bebnging  to  it  is  the  Ccenaculum — a  laige,  dreary ''  upper  room  "  The  Col- 
or stone,  fifty  or  sixty  feet  long,  by  some  thirty  in  width.   An  ancient  tradition  '^^^^'^ 
0»j8  that  our  blessed  Lord  here  celebrated  his  bst  Passover,  and  at  the  close 
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PAitT  of  it  inifcitiitedttie"  Sapper.**  Heie,  too,  he  gave  tiiat  inasfe  affeekvog  lani 
^*  on  hnmflitj,  when  he  roee  from  sapper,  Uud  ande  hie  gumenta,  ^nied  hinurif 
with  ft  Dipldny  end  washed  the  feet  of  his  diseiplea.^  Whether  there  m  any 
foondatioii  for  this,  or  for  the  equaily  old  tradiiioa  that  this  waa  the  pbce 
where  the  apostles  had  assembled  on  the  daj  of  Peateooat^  wbtsa  the  minde 
ofdoven  tongaes  waashown,  Icarenottoinqoira.  There  waa  an  oU  dapd 
there  in  the/owiA  oentaiy,  to  commemonte  theae  events^  and  I  plesae  mj* 
self  with  the  idea  that  there  may  be  troth  in  the  traditioDa.  ¥natspi^tfau 
both  it  and  the  repoted  Tomb  of  David  bdow  should  be  in  tiw  bands  d 
Moslems !  No  Christian  is  pennitted  to  enter  the  latter  on  any  aeooont^  sad 
it  is  guarded  with  more  jealoo^  than  even  the  Mosque  of  Omar. 
Cmtf-  On  thissouthpart  of  Zion  are  the  oemetenes  of  the  different  Christian  deno- 
minations, and,  among  others,  that  of  oar  own  nation,  north-west  of  the  TcsnK 
of  David ;  and  that  of  the  EngUsh,  to  the  sonth-west,  on  the  yery  dediTity  d 
the  mount,  above  the  Valley  of  Hinnom.  The  high  school  of  Biah<^  Gobtt 
is  located  at  the  same  plsoe,  and  the  whole  estaUishment  forms  an  intcmtiii^ 
group  in  a  most  remarkable  position. 

The  sooth-eastem  face  of  Zion  declines,  by  many  a  winding  tenaee,  down 
to  the  level  of  the  Ridron  at  the  Pool  of  Siloam,  and  the  line  of  the  aqnedoct 
from  the  Pools  of  Solomon  csn  be  traced  quite  round  the  shoulder  of  the 
mount  to  the  place  where  it  passed  under  the  dty  wall,  aome  distance  east  of, 
and  frff  below  Zion  Qate, 


VALLEY  or  JBUOSHAPHAT. 

Vmntj  Why  the  vaUey  of  the  Kidron  has  this  name,  or  when  it  first  recievad  it>  I 
believe  to  be  wholly  unknown.  It  commences  frur  round  to  the  north-west,  ti>- 
ward  the  Tombs  of  the  Judges,  and  is  there  brosd  and  shallow,  Paaaing  csst- 
ward,  it  has  Scopus  and  the  general  platform  of  the  aty  south  of  it.  MeetiBg 
the  north-eastern  comer  of  Olivet,  it  turns  due  south,  and  pursues  this  direc- 
tion to  Beer '  Ayub,  where  it  bends  again  to  the  south-east  From  the  Ghurck 
of  the  Yiigin  southward  it  becomes  a  narrow  ravine,  and  sinks  down  bet««eB 
Olivet  and  Ophel  very  rapidly,  so  that  at  the  Well  of  Job  it  ia  more  than  five 

Tomu.  hundred  feet  below  the  top  of  Zion.  I  had  visited  this  lower  part,  to  the 
Fountain  of  the  Virgin,  previously,  and  to-day  I  examined  the  sepuldinl 
monuments  above  it  They  are  in  the  steep,  rocky  termination  of  thnt  part  tf 
Olivet  directly  north  of  Kefr  Silwan,  and  the  entire  base  of  the  moontain  bis 
been  cut  and  hewn  into  perpendicular  faces  by  Jerusalem's  ancient  quarrien. 
In  these  faces  are  many  sepalchres  of  the  ordinary  kind,  but  the  tocnba  whkh 

Tomb  of    merit  special  attention  are — first,  the  monolith  of  Zechariah.    It  ia  a  eobiol 

'^**'"*'*^'-  block  about  twenty  feet  eveiy  way,  and  surmounted  by  a  flattened 
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tt  lent  tn  feet  elevation,  BO  Uukt  the  enliTe  height  ii  thirty  feet    Ithu  doosai 
Busan-wivk  about  it,  bnt  is  one  eolid  maaa  henn  oat  of  the  mountwn,  the  *d-     " 
jtceot  rock  being  cot  4<n;,  m  thAt  it  itudi  entirel;  detKhed.    Each  of  the     ~ 
■idea  hai  two  oolanuii  and  two  demi-eolnmiu,  and  thp  comen  are  finiBhed  off 
with  iqnare  pilaeten.   The  c^ltali  are  plain  Ionic,  and  a  broad  cornice,  worked 
with  acaothoa  learea,  nuit  ronnd  the  top  below  the  pjTainid.    There  is  no 
known  entrance. 

Second,  the  Tombof  St  Jamee,  wbich  ii  near  to  Uie  north  side  of  this  mono-  Tomt 
lith.    It  show*  a  fine  front  to  the  west,  ornamented  with  four  short  Doric  ^ ''' 
Golumni.    The  entcaooe  ii  not  bj  these  columns,  bat  from  a  passage  cut 
throogh  the  rock,  in  the  north-east  comer  of  the  space  aronnd  the  Tomb  of 
Zechariah.    The  Cave  of  St.  James  extends  fort;  or  fift;  feet  back  into  the 
mountain. 

Some  two  handled  feet  north  of  this  is  the  Tomb  of  Ahaalom.  The  lower  todi 
part  of  this  monoment  reKmblee  that  of  Zechariah.  Mr.  Willis  gives  the  fol-  **" 
lowing  detcription  of  ita  arcbitectaral  compoaition.  The  square  has  a  pilaster 
at  each  an^  and  a  quarter  column  attached  to  it;  and  also,  two  half  colnnuu 
lietneeD  these  have  Ionic  capitals,  and  snstain  an  entablature  of  a  singularly 
mixed  character.  Its  frieie  and  architrave  are  Doric,  and  hare  triglyphs  stid 
gutUe.  The  metope  is  occopied  I7  a  drcDlar  disk  or  shield,  but  in  lieu  of  the 
regular  oranioe  there  is  .^— - 

nne  which  reeemblee  the  -  - 

Kg;|)tiao  cornice,  con- 
Msting  of  a  deep  and 
high   Gorretto,  and  a 
t»ld   toms    below   it 
Above  this  ia  a  tqilare  ] 
ittic  rather  more  than  I 
-even  feet  in  height  j 
U[>on  this  ia  a  ciren-  1 
iar  attic    Thewboleis  | 
finmlied  off  with  what 
L>r.   Robinson   calls  a  ' 
itiiall  dome,  raDDing  up 
iito  a  low  spire,  wbich 
',|ireads  a  Uttk  at  the 
j'P    like  an   opening 
tower.       The     entire 
ifijiit   et   this   »efj 
itriking  "pillar"  can- 
lot  be  leas  than  forty 
(■et,  but  the  lower  part 

s  not  a  little  eneum-  us.i^-f--'- ' 

i;nd  with  stonaa  and  fubblsh.     Believing  i 


to  be  ALaaluut's  T<.aib,  the 
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y^iif  DfttiTei  throw  stones  agsinst  muI  spit  st  it  as  they  pass  bj.  This  tomb  has 
IV.  been  moch  broken  on  the  north  side,  and  an  opening  made  into  m  wmaJl  wepoi- 
chial  chamber  within  the  solid  part  of  it 
Tomb  or  Close  to  this  monament,  on  the  north-east,  is  the  reputed  Tomb  of  Jeh> 
shaphat, — and  from  it  the  valley  may  have  taken  thu  nameu  It  has  so 
ornamental  portal  in  the  perpendicular  face  of  the  rock,  but  the  sepcl- 
chre  is  wholly  subteiranean,  and  in  no  way  remarkable.  I  ezmmioed  Xbtat 
monuments  with  special  pleasure  and  interest,  not  because  they  reaDy  bjd 
any  connection  with  the  individuals  whose  names  they  bear,  bat  becKme 
they  remain  very  much  as  they  were  at  the  time  of  our  Saviour.  I  know  not 
whether  there  is  a  single  edifice,  or  part  of  one,  in  Jerusalem,  upon  which  bv 
eye  of  compassion  rested,  when  from  this  Olivet  he  beheld  the  city  and  wirp't 
over  it ;  but  these  sepulchral  monuments  appear  now  just  as  they  did  then  u 
Him,  and  he  must  have  often  seen,  admired,  and  spoke  of  them. 

From  these  tombs  I  went  north  to  look  at  the  subterranean  Church  ar-I 
Sepulchre  of  St  Maiy.    It  was  closed,  and  so  was  the  80H»lled  Gsjden  ^t 
Qethsemane,  a  short  distance  to  the  south-east  of  it^  and  I  could  only  ezaouM 
the  outside  walL 
Gf  »hM-         The  authenticity  of  this  sacred  garden  Mr.  Williams  says  he  diooses  rath^ 
■>^**'       to  believe  than  to  defend.    I  jdo  not  even  choose  to  believe.   When  I  first  came 
to  Jerusalem,  and  for  many  years  afterward,  this  plot  of  ground  was  open  to 
all,  whenever  they  chose  to  come  and  meditate  beneath  its  very  old  dive- 
trees.    The  Latins,  however,  have,  within  the  last  few  years,  soooeeded  m 
gaining  sole  possession;  have  built  a  high  wall  around  it,  plastered  and  white- 
washed ;  and,  by  planting  it  with  trees,  seem  disposed  to  make  it  like  whii 
they  suppose  it  was  when  our  Lord  retired  thither  with  his  disdplea  on  thit 
mournful  night  of  his  **  agony."    Whatever  may  be  thought  of  this  idea,  ^ 
travellers  regret  the  exclusiveness  which  makes  access  difficult,  and  renders  it 
impossible  for  most  of  them  to  visit  the  spot  at  alL   The  Greeks  have  invented 
another  site  a  little  north  of  it,  and,  of  course,  contend  that  they  have  the  trot 
Qethsemane.    My  own  impression  is  that  both  are  wrong.   The  position  is  U" 
near  the  city,  and  so  close  to  what  must  have  always  Jieen  the  great  tborGQ|:b- 
fare  eastward,  that  our  Lord  would  scarcely  have  selected  it  fur  rtHremmi  oa 
that  dangerous  and  dismal  night    In  the  broad  recess  north-east  of  the  Qiaith 
of  Mary  there  must  have  been  gardens  far  larger  and  more  secluded ;  and,  u 
we  have  before  suggested,  it  is  nearly  certain  that  all  the  gardens  around  the 
city  were  thrown  open,  during  the  great  feasts,  for  the  accommodation  of  the 
pilgrims,  so  that  he  could  select  the  one  best  adapted  to  the  purpose  for  which 
he  retired  from  the  crowded  city.    I  am  inclined,  therefore,  to  place  the  gy- 
den  in  the  secluded  vale  several  hundred  yards  to  the  north-east  of  the  pieserit 
Qethsemane,  and  hidden,  as  I  hope  for  ever,  from  the  idolatrous  intrusion  of  a!i 
sects  and  denominations.    The  traditions  in  favour  of  the  present  locaii'^n. 
however  old,  have  but  little  weight,  and  fail  to  convince  the  mind ;  and  the« 
is  no  reason  to  think  that  a  single  tree,  bush,  or  stone  on  either  of  these  had 
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inj  oonneetion  with  the  mysteriooB  agony  of  the  Son  of  Qod,  when  ''his  sweat  ohaptki 
vas,  as  it  were,  great  drops  of  blood  falling  down  to  the  ground."  ^^^ 

As  to  the  Church  and  Sepulchre  of  the  Yiigin  Maiy,  I  have  had  more  than  cumch  of 
ine  opportunity  to  examine  it    There  is  a  descent  of  sixty  steps  to  the  church,  the  vir- 
(vhich,  consequently,  lies  almost  entirely  under  the  bed  of  the  Valley  of  Je-  '^ 
lioshaphat.    The  steps,  however,  are  partly  outside  and  partly  within  the  door 
which  leads  down  to  the  body  of  the  church.    Seen  from  above,  when  this  is 
ighted  up,  the  church  presents  a  most  stri Icing  appearance.    On  the  right  of 
;he  descent  are  shown  the  chapel  and  tombs  of  Joachim  and  Anna;  that  of 
^tw  Joseph  on  the  left;  and  toward  the  east  of  the  church  is  the  supposed 
omb  of  Mary,  bearing  a  general  resemblance  to  the  Holy  Sepulchre,  and  pro- 
bably modelled  after  its  pattern.    The  various  altars  bear  witness  to  the  divi- 
>i<in8  of  Christendom,  and  its  joint  occupation  by  the  various  countries  contri- 
nites  to  perpetuate  their  miserable  feuds;  nor  does  the  influence  of  Gethsemane, 
A  hich  is  hard  by,  seem  to  allay  their  animosity,  or  to  inculcate  Christian  charity. 

There  are  other  sepulchres  in  and  around  Jerusalem  which  are  well  worth  ex-  Sepai> 
inniung.  They  are  found  in  astonishing  numbers  along  the  south  side  of  ^'^ 
ilLunom;  and,  indeed,  almost  everywhere  within  and  without  the  dty,  where 
:}ie  accumulated  rubbish  is  removed,  these  tombs  are  met  with,  generally 
iictvn  into  the  perpendicular  faces  of  the  rocks,  made  in  quarrying  for  building 
it  one.  They  are  of  all  sizes  and  shapes.  Some  are  merely  single  rock-graves; 
>ther  are  small  rooms,  entered  by  a  door  in  firont,  and  having  two,  three,  or 
11  ore  niches  for  the  bodies;  others,  again,  are  much  more  extensive— a  sort  of 
ataoomb,  room  within  and  beyond  room,  each  having  several  niches.  The 
<'st  examples  of  these  are  the  Tombs  of  the  Kings  and  those  of  the  Judges.  Tomb*  nt 
I' hose  of  the  kings  are  in  the  olive  grove  about  half  a  mile  north  of  the  ^*  ^^^^^ 
Damascus  Oate,  and  a  few  rods  east  of  the  great  road  to  Nabltts.  A  ooiurt  is 
unk  in  the  solid  rock  about  ninety  feet  square  and  twenty  deep.  On  the 
vest  side  of  this  court  is  a  sort  of  portico,  thirty-nine  feet  long,  seventeen  deep, 
ind  fifteen  high.  It  was  originally  ornamented  with  grapes,  garlands,  and 
1^ toons,  beautiftdly  wrought  on  the  cornice;  and  the  columns  in  the  centre, 
Kid  the  pilasters  at  the  comers,  appear  to  have  resembled  the  Corinthian 
«nler.  A  very  low  door  in  the  south  end  of  the  portico  opens  into  the  ante- 
ihamber — ^nineteen  feet  square,  and  seven  or  eight  high.  From  this  three 
tsfisages  conduct  into  other  rooms,  two  of  them,  to  the  south,  having  five  or  six 
rypts.  A  passage  also  leads  from  the  west  room  down  several  steps  into  a 
arge  vault  running  north,  where  are  crypts  parallel  to  the  sides.  These  rooms 
ire  all  cut  in  rock  intensely  hard,  and  tlie  entrances  were  originally  closed  with 
((•ne  doois,  wrought  with  panels  and  hung  on  stone  hinges,  which  are  now  all 
^noken.  The  whole  series  of  tombs  indicates  the  hand  of  royalty  and  the 
eisure  of  yean,  but  by  whom  and  for  whom  they  were  made  is  a  mere  matter 
•f  conjecture.  I  know  no  good  reason  for  ascribing  them  to  Helena  of  Adiabene. 
^lost  travellers  and  writers  are  indined  to  make  them  the  sepulchres  of  the 
ksmonean  kings. 
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TheTomhi  of  the  Judges  are  aboot »  mile  north-west  of  Uuwe  of  the  kin  .'s. 
The  Twtibule  in  front  of  them  U  highlj  orDomented,  but  after  an  eatin -j 
diSerent  pattern  from  thoae  of  the  kingi.  It  faces  the  vest,  and  bom  ii  t 
door  leads  into  ft  room  about  twentj  feet  squara  and  eight  feet  high.  On  tb< 
north  side  are  soTen  loeuli,  seTen  feet  deeji,  pre{ieadicalM  to  the  side  of  ik 
room.  Above  these  ate  three  arched  recesKS,  two  feet  and  a  half  deep,  pt^ 
bablf  for  the  reception  of  sarcothagL  Perpendicular  to  thoK  receawi,  tt^ 
long  loculi  penetrate  the  rock  from  the  back  part.  Dooie  on  the  eouth  i>J 
east  conduct  to  soiall  roome,  which  bare  three  long  nichea  perpeodiculu  w 
their  three  sides,  the  doors  occupying  the  fourth.  There  is  also  an  arched  it 
cess  over  the  looili  in  these  rooms.  From  the  uorth-eaat  comer  of  the  »k- 
room  a  flight  of  steps  goes  down  into  a  small  natlbule,  uektlj  co^  uti 
ornamented  hj  receSMs  and  a  aligbtJy-arched  roof  hke  a  dome.  A  ftrnfi 
leads  into  another  chamber  further  east,  nine  feet  square  and  six  high,  <Mfc  J 
whoH  tbree  sides  has  an  arched  recces  paiallel  to  it,  from  the  back  of  ahifii 
perpendicalar  loculi  enter  into  the  rock.  Id  some  respects  this  isbbiott 
remarkable  catacomb  than  that  of  the  kings,  and  the  arrangement  li  n^<t 
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wied  Mid  complicated.    Whj  the  lume,  Tombs  of  tbe  Judgu,  ia  gi*en,  no  « 
one  »-»»  uugn  anj  pUuriUe  espUnatioD.    In  all  direc^ni  &ou  thii  localitj, 


but  eqwciallj  lomnl  the  city,  the  stnta  of  the  mountain  have  been  cat  and 
carved  into  peipendicnlar  faces  bj  andent  quairien,  and  in  tbem  are  innn- 
luerable  tomfae,  of  entj  variet;  of  pattern.  Indeed,  the  prodigioua  extent  o( 
theae  quarries  and  tombe  ii  one  of  tbe  moat  itrikingindicatioDaof  agrealcity, 
and  of  a  long  incceuioD  of  prosperous  ages,  irhich  the  environs  of  Jerusalem 
furnish. 

The  Tom  be  of  tbe  Prophets  are  here,  near  the  sonUiem  summit  of  Olivet.    I  T«nb> 
have  never  examined  them  with  much  care,  but  the;  are  ngarded  as  Teij  "^"^ 
mjBteTioDS  eicaTations  bj  antiquarians.    Mr.  WiUiams  tbos  describes  them  :  ^^ 
Throogh  a  long  gaUei?,  Grit  serpeotine  and  then  direct,  but  winding  aa  yon 
^vKOce,  one  paasee  into  a  circnlar  hall,  rising  into  a  conical  dome  about 
tOTen^-foor  feet  in  diameter.    From  thii  h^  run  three  paaugn,  commnnicat- 
ting  with  two  timidrcolar  galleries  connective  with  the  hall,  the  outer  cne  of 
which  oontaini  in  its  back  wall  Domeroui  receuea  for  the  corpaei,  radiating 
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riBf  toward  the  centre  halL  No  iiiBcriptioiis  or  remains  of  any  kind  ha^  been  d> 
i^-  covered  to  elucidate  the  mTsteries  of  theee  mansions  for  the  dead. 
Gr^itoof  ^^®  so-called  Qrotto of  Jeremiah  is  beneath  the  high  tell  of  Es  Zabsi. 
joramuh.  about  forty  rods  to  the  north-east  of  the  Damascus  Gate.  This  tell,  no  ds^-s  \ 
once  formed  the  termination  of  the  ridge  [of  Acra  7],  and  the  rock  between  : 
and  the  wall  of  the  city  has  been  quarried  away.  Nor  will  the  magnitnie  i 
this  work  stumble  any  one  who  examines  the  Tsst  subterraaean  quarrc- 
within  and  beneath  the  city,  the  opening  to  which  is  nearly  south  of  Jeiemi^' « 
Cave.  The  high  perpendicular  cuttings  which  sustain  the  wall  are  diit'.'  - 
opposite  to  similar  cuttings  over  the  cave,  and  each  is  about  fifty  feet  h . . 
The  yawning  Cavern  of  Jeremiah  extends  under  tL  oiiff  about  one  busi;-. '. 
feet,  and  there  are  various  buildings,  graves,  and  sacred  spots  arrarr-. 
irregularly  about  it,  walled  off,  plastered,  and  whitewashed.  Under  the  d  ' 
of  the  cavern  are  vast  cisterns.  Lighting  our  tapers,  we  descended  about  f  -rr 
feet,  into  the  deepest  one.  The  roof  is  supported  by  huge  square  oolnnms,  a:  i 
the  whole,  neatly  plastered,  is  now  used  as  a  cistern.  The  water  was  pure,  c.>. 
and  sweet  This  place  ib  in  Moslem  hands,  but  the  keepers  allowed  us  to  ei- 
plore  every  part  of  it  at  our  leisure.  In  any  other  part  of  the  world  it  w.  t... 
be  considered  a  remarkable  work,  but  here,  in  the  vicinity  of  auch  exeavatK«n< 
as  undermine  the  whole  ridge  within  the  city,  it  dwindles  into  insagnificanc^ 
There  is  no  evidence  to  connect  it  in  any  way  with  Jeremiah,  and  no  modcn 
theory  has  sufficient  probability  to  claim  attention, 
rxcav*.  The  excavations  under  the  ridge  which  extends  from  the  north-west  coxl-^* 
*'''"*  of  the  Temple  area  to  the  north  wall  of  the  city  are  most  extraordinary.  I 
ridge  spent  a  large  part  of  this  forenoon  examining  them  with  a  company  of  friei.  >^ 
from  the  city.  Passing  out  at  the  Damascus  Gate,  we  ascended  the  hil]  •  i 
rubbish  east  of  it,  and  just  under  the  high  precipice  over  which  the  will  j 
carried,  we  crept,  or  rather  backed  through  a  narrow  opening,  and,  letting  c-r- 
selves  down  some  five  feet  on  the  inside,  we  stood  vrithin  the  cavern.  Light::: 
oiu*  candles,  we  b^pan  to  explore.  For  some  distance  the  descent  south  w^ 
was  rapid,  down  a  vast  bed  of  soft  earth.  Pausing  to  take  breath  and  \  •  i 
about,  I  was  surprised  at  the  immense  dimensions  of  the  room.  The  roof  • 
rock  is  about  thirty  feet  high,  even  above  the  huge  heaps  of  rubbish,  and  ;i 
sustained  by  large,  shapeless  columns  of  the  original  rock,  left  for  that  p*  ?- 
pose  by  the  quarriers,  I  suppose.  On  we  went,  down,  down,  from  one  dtp^ 
to  a  lower,  wandering  now  this,  now  that  way,  and  ever  in  danger  of  gettirj 
lost,  or  of  falling  over  some  of  the  many  precipices  into  the  yawning  darkLn> 
beneath.  In  some  places  we  climbed  with  difficulty  over  large  masses  of  net 
which  appear  to  have  been  shaken  down  from  the  roof,  and  suggest  to  u« 
Nervous  the  possibility  of  being  groi^d  to  powder  by  similar  masses  which  has^c 
overhead.  In  other  parts  our  progress  was  arrested  by  pyramids  of  nibb»^ 
which  had  fallen  from  above,  through  apertures  in  the  vault,  either  natural  ' 
artificial  We  found  water  trickling  down  in  several  places,  and  in  one  tkt 
was  a  smaU  natural  pool  full  to  the  brim.    This  trickling  water  baa  covmJ 
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lany  parfai  with  oysteUine  incnstationsy  pme  ud  white;  in  othen,  ttalao-  chaftbb 
ites  hang  from  the  roo(  and  itahigiDites  hate  grown  up  from  the  floor.    The     ■''''' 
niire  rock  is  remarkablj  white,  and,  though  not  veiy  hard,  will  take  a  polish 
iiitA  snffidsnl  for  aidutectual  beauty. 

The  geaeial  directioQ  of  these  ezcaTations  is  south-east,  and  about  parallel  Direction 
ri  th  thfrTaMey  which  descends  from  the  Damascus  Gate.  I  suspect  that  they  *°^  *** 
ztend  down  to  the  Temple  area,  and  also  that  it  was  into  these  cavenu  that 
imnj  of  the  Jews  retuied  when  Titus  took  the  Temple,  as  we  read  in  Josephns. 
^h«  whole  dty  might  be  stowed  away  in  them;  and  it  is  my  opinion  that  a 
re^t  part  of  the  veiy  white  stone  of  the  Temple  must  have  been  taken  from 
bat*  sabtenanean  quarries. 


voMBS  or  sDfoir  ths  jvm  Aim  or  thb  savrsdrik. 

Tliese  cmrions  sepulchres  are  rarely  Tisited.    They  are  in  the  vaDey  of  the 
(Cidnm,  a  short  distance  nortii-east  of  the  Tombs  of  the  Kings,  and  under  the 
liffs  on  the  north  side  of  the  wady.    They  are  frequented  exdusiyely  by  tbe 
f  ewi,  and  mostly  on  their  flestiyal  days.    I  once  entered  them  on  the  thirty- 
:hird  day  after  the  Pasaover— a  day  consecrated  to  tbe  honour  of  Simon.  Many  Tomb  or 
Jews  were  there  with  their  childr^    Like  all  other  sects  in  the  East,  they  ^"**'"* 
fiiake  vows  in  reference  to  shaving  off  the  hair  from  their  own  and  their  chil- 
lren*s  heads  in  honour  of  mm»  saint  or  shrine.    A  number  bad  that  day  been 
dipped,  the  hair  weighed,  and  a  sum  distributed  to  the  poor  in  proportion  to 
:be  weight    The  suiroimding  fields  and  olive  orchards  were  crowded  with 
rmilj-djessed  and  merry  Hebrews.    I  never  saw  so  many  pretty  Jewesses  t^ 
^ether  on  any  other  occasion.   Tbe  tombs  seemed  to  me  to  have  been  cut  in  what 
vere  originally  natural  caves.    The  entrance  to  all  of  them  was  very  law,  and 
irithont  onament    Tbe  interior  was  spacious  and  gloomy  in  the  extreme, 
Hpecially  that  which  was  said  to  contain  the  Sanhedrim.  There  were  between  Tomb*  of 
lizty  and  seventy  niches  where  bodies  may  have  been  placed;  and  from  this  ^1|t^' 
lumber,  perhaps,  the  idea  originated  that  they  were  the  crypts  of  tbe  seventy 
nen  of  tbe  Qieat  Synagogue.  Dr.  Wilson  seems  to  have  hoffd  of  these  tombs, 
3ttt  he  confounds  them  with  those  of  the  judges,  which  are  a  mile  or  more  to 
Jie  north-west 

On  the  general  subject  of  mUies  and  sacred  tombs,  have  you  ever  thought  of  Saemt 
the  inteipretation  put  upon  them  by  our  Lord  ?  Li  Luke  we  read, "  Woe  unto  ^"*^ 
ron !  for  ye  build  the  sepulchres  of  the  prophets,  and  your  fathers  killed 
Lhem.  Truly  ye  bear  witness  that  ye  allow  the  deeds  of  your  fkthen:  for  they 
tideed  killed  them,  and  ye  build  their  sepulchres."^  Ifawf  whyf  might  not 
he  Pharisees  have  replied,  that,  by  honouring  their  remains  and  Uieir  memory, 
they  condemned  their  murderers  7 


*  Luke  zi.  47.  4& 
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PAKT        Tbe  grailetfc  liaof  Imd  and  of  tiie  wocld  ww,  and  t<  j^nstMy  lica 
'"■      tnttGod  and  his  vonhip  by  idokbry;  and  llie  noflt  ^iwwkm^  jnodeofQj 
AUnioaor  *P<*^MJ  >■  Mcrilegioai  nvezMoe  for  dead  men's  tombs  and  bones.    Thti  a 
ov  Urt.  the  most  preralent  sapentition  in  the  gseat  empire  of  Chinny  nnd  in  VeKen 
Aai%  Jews,  Moslems,  tfetftwelies,  Droaesy  Nesaivjeh,  lannitfeh,  Ku> 
Tendy,  Gipsies,  and  all  sects  of  ChiistianB,  are  Addicted  to  it^    Evoy  rli^- 
has  its  saints  tombs— emy  hill  top  is«sowned  with  the  white  dome  of  iccj 
neby  or  piophei    Thither  sll  resort  to  garnish  the  sripnlfhrea,  hnm  'mct^ 
and  ooaseerated  eaadks,  folfil  lews,  make  offerings,  and  prif.    60  lint&si 
are  they  in  their  seal,  that  they  would  tear  any  man  to  pieces  vfao  should  fr 
dishonour  npon  these  sacsed  shrines.   Eater  thsit  at  Hebron,  ftr  example,  a:.' 
they  would  instantly  ssoifioe  you  to  their  fivy.   Now,  it  was  for  refanking  :i- 
and  other  kinds  of  idolatry  that  '^  the  fitbera  killed  the  prophelB;^  and  ib  ^• 
who  boilt  their  tombs  would«  in  like  mann^,  kill  any  one  who  coade^rr. 
their  idolatrous  reTerence  for  these  yery  sepokhzes.    Thns  the  Pharisees.  * 
the  very  act  of  building  those  tombs  of  the  prophets,  and  honcaning  thee  ^ 
they  did,  showed  plainly  that  they  were  actuated  by  tbe  same  ^uzit  thai  .. 
their  &thei8  tokill  them;  and,  to  make  this  matter  self-eTident,  thejt&j^ 
proeseded  to  cmciiy  the  Lord  of  the  prophets  becsnse  of  his  <^ithfeii  r^.  . 
Nor  has  this  spirit  changed  in  the  least  during  the  subseq^iait  *>%htp«i  b^-, 
dred  years.    Ifow,  here  in  Jerusalem,  shocdd  tbe  Ssvioiv  r»-appear,  and  ^^ 
damn  with  the  same  severity  onr  modem  Pharisees,  th^  wmid  kSl  kim  tr:   1 
hie  cw%  reputed  tomk    I  say  this  not  with  a  (altering  perhdgn^  bat  vvJ  .\ 
painfiil  certainty.    Alas!  how  many  thousands  of  Qod*s  people  haie  K' 
slsngbtgred  because  of  their  earnest  and  stead£ut  protest  against  pSgrimaj  • 
idolatrous  cirorBbip  of  saints,  tombs,  bones,  images,  and  pictures!    And  wl. 
ever  I  see  jpeople  particularly  zealous  in  building,  lepairiDg,  or  serving  li    1 
shrines,  I  iknow  them  to  be  ibe  ones  who  allow  the  deeds  of  those  who  k^ 
the  prophets,  and  who  would  do  the  same  und^  like  drcumstanoesw    If  5 
doubt,  and  are  willmg  to  become  a  martyr,  make  the  ezperiment  toHDonrt''   1 
this  veiy  city.    You  may  blaspheme  the  Godhead,  throngh  all  the  divine  ;•  i 
sons,  offices,  and  attributes,  in  safety;  but  insult  these  dead  men*a  shrinei, . 
woe  be  to  you  1 
Touch  of  a     It  was  probably  that  he  might  render  apostasy  into  this  insane  xdoktrr  .- 
toBb  poi-  poBBible  to  a  faithful  Jew,  that  Moses  made  the  mere  touching  of  a  gnv^. 
even  of  a  bone,  contamination.    Tbe  person  thus  polluted  could  not  eats 
tent,  or  unite  in  any  religious  services.    He  was  unclean  seven  days,  and  f  \ 
obliged  to  go  through  a  tedious  and  expensive  process  of  purificatioD.    A: . 
still  more,  if  the  person  would  not  puriQr  himself,  he  wss  to  be  cut  off  fr 
the  congregation  and  destroyed.    Strange,  that  even  this  stem  law 
sufficient  to  restrain  the  Jews  from  worshipping  desd  men*8  graves. 
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CTIA 

TALunr  or  HcnroM— toprbt.  xli. 

TtuB  Yftlley  oommences  north-weit  of  the  Jaffa  Gate,  above  the  Upper  Pool  of  vaiif  y  of 
ihon.  Descending  eastward  to  the  immediate  Ticinitj  of  the  gate,  it  tonis  uinnwa 
^nth,  and  the  bed  of  It  is  occupied  by  the  Lower  Pool  of  Qihon.  Below  this  it 
mds  round  to  the  east,  having  the  cliffs  of  Zion  on  the  north,  and  the  Hill  of 
vil  Oooncil  on  the  south.  It  is  here  that  Hinnom  properly  begins,  and  it  ter- 
inates  at  Beer  'Ayob,  where  it  joins  the  yalley  of  Jehoehaphat.  The  diffii  on 
16  south  side  especially  abound  in  ancient  tombs,  and  it  was  this  part  that  was 
Jled  Tophet  Here  the  dead  carcasses  of  beasts,  and  eyery  offal  and  abomina-  Topbet 
HI,  were  cast,  and  left  to  be  either  devoured  by  that  worm  that  neyer  died,  or 
osomed  by  that  fire  that  was  never  quenched.  Hinnom  was  condemned  to 
is  iofaifious  service^  perhaps,  because  in  it,  when  Israel  fell  into  idolatry,  they 
Tered  th&r  dkildren  in  sacrifice  to  BaaL  Jeremiah  has  an  extended  refer- 
loe  to  this  place  and  its  horrid  sacrifices:  ''Because  they  have  forsaken 
e,  and  have  estranged  this  place,  and  have  burned  incense  in  it  unto  other 
kIs,  whom  neither  they  nor  their  fathers  ^ave  known,  nor  the  kings  of  Judah, 
id  h»ve  filled  this  place  with  the  blood  of  innocents;  they  have  built  also 
le  high  places  of  Baal,  to  bum  their  sons  in  the  fire— burnt-offerings  unto  Baal, 
bich  I  commanded  not,  nor  spake  it,  neither  came  it  into  my  mind :  there- 
re,  behold,  the  days  come,  saith  ^e  Lord,  that  this  place  shall  no  more  be 
iled  Topbet,  nor  The  valley  of  the  son  of  Hinnom,  but  The  valley  of  slaughter.*'  ^ 
bis  denunciation  was  doubtless  fulfilled  when  Nebuchadnezzar  sacked  and 
istpoyed  Jerusalem;  and  more  emphatically  by  Titos  and  **  his  men  of  war.*' 
»epbui  says  that  when  Titus  saw,  Irom  a  distance,  these  valleys  below  Jera- 
lem  heaped  lull  of  dead  bodies,  he  was  so  horrified  at  the  sight  that  he  raised 
s  hands,  and  called  Heaven  to  witness  that  he  was  not  responsible  for  this 
rrific  slaugfater. 

Jeremiah  was  commanded  to  hreal  the  pottei's  **  bottle^  or  Jar  in  the  pre-  BrraLing 
Doe  of  the  ancients  d  the  people  and  the  priests,  after  he  had  denounced  *  ^' 
eae  tenible  judgments  upon  them  in  the  valley  of  Tophet'    The  people  of 
is  ooantiy  have  the  same  custom  of  breaking  a  jar  when  they  wish  to  express 
eir  utmost  detestation  of  any  one.   They  come  behind  or  near  him,  and  smash 
e  jar  to  atoms,  thus  imprecating  upon  him  and  his  a  like  hopeless  ruin. 
The  cniel  sacrifices  of  children  in  this  valley  are  firequently  referred  to  by  SMiiflres 
semiah.    They  were  made  to  ''  pass  through  the  fire  unto  Moloch;*''  from  ^  ^'''**'^ 
licfa  it  appears  that  Baal  and  Moloch  were  names  for  one  and  the  same  deity. 
le  Tictima  were  pbced  on  the  red-hot  hands  of  the  idol,  and  their  agonizing 
rieks  were  drowned  by  cymbak  and  the  shouts  of  the  firenzied  worshippers. 
iltoD  thus  singi  indignant  at  these  '*  abominations  .^~ 

"  Moloch,  horrid  klnjc  bcsraesnd  wiUi  Uood 
Of  homan  Mciiflec^  and  parenU*  tmn, 
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^^Hf  ThooghflbrtlMDoiMofdnuniiBdtlmbrelikHid 

I,  Thdr  childiwi't  crtM  vnbMi^  tliat  pMMd  thnmcfi  fire 

'  Td  hill  grtiB  Idol— In  tbe  plwnt  vale  of  HIbaodi,  Toptoet 

Ami  black  GehflBBa  called,  ftlM  type  of  HdU." 

Tlie  place  leems  to  have  beoome  in&moitt  for  idolatiy  at  an  eariy  age.  kuib 

speaka  of  it  metoaymically  by  the  name  Topbet,  for  the  place  wheie  Sessr 

cherib*s  army  waa  to  be  oonaamed  by  tbe  brcMith  of  the  Lord:  *^  For  Topl^  ? 

ordained  of  old;  yea,  for  the  king  it  ia  prepared;  he  hath  made  it  deep  aii. 

laige :  the  pile  thereof  ia  fire  and  mach  wood;  tiie  breath  of  the  Lord,  Qu  i 

vaiiejr  of  Stream  of  brimstone,  doth  kindle  it"^    Under  its  original  name  of  Hios^ 

iiiiiiMNii  a  Gredsed  into  Qehenna,  it  is  used  in  the  New  Testament  aa  synonymaai  «iii. 

bciL         or  as  a  tfpe  of  heU.    The  idea  seems  to  be  bonowed  from  the  above  pMBtgi^ 

and  from  the  scenes  which  were  witnessed  in  this  valley.   The  langnage  d  <c 

Saviour,  as  given  by  Mark,*  is  copied  almost  verhatim  from  Isaiah.' 

As  I  move  about  among  these  sacred  localities,  an  inquiry  of  this  sort  k  c  i- 
stantly  arising,  With  what  amount  of  reverence  should  a  pious  mind  z^ar^ 
them? 
Refpecc        I  prefer  to  use  the  word  ruped.  There  is  nothing  now  in  or  about  Jen^kz 
^^       that  can  justly  claim  from  me  any  religious  reverence  whatever.     This  sobji"' 
piaccai       is  one  of  much  importance,  and  needs  to  be  placed  in  a  clear  light  and  upt^ » 
proper  basis,  for  the  number  of  visitors  of  all  ages  who  resort  hither  is  imp: . ; 
multiplying,  and  I  notice  an  increasing  disposition  among  many  ProtesUctf  *  i 
glide  into  tbe  same  sort  of  reverential  deportment  in  presence  of  these  !•<:. 
ties  that  Roman  Catholics  and  Orientals  generally  manifest.    Thia  shooM  ^i 
arrested,  not  by  treating  with  profane  levity  such  places  and  soeneBy  bm 
acquiring  correct  views  in  regard  to  tbem,  and  the  manner  in  which  wv  u^ri 
derive  both  pleasure  and  profit  from  visiting  them,  while  at  the  same  tiss  *:: 
escape  this  dangerous  bias  toward  idolatrous  reverence. 

There  are  two  or  three  distitictwfu  to  be  made,  fundamental  and  br.- 
enough  to  reach  every  case  of  the  kind  that  can  con.e  before  the  pioQs  m. 
The  first  is,  that  in  the  Mosaic  economy,  which  multiplied  holy  places  i^  I 
instruments,  it  was  not  the  place  or  tbe  thing  itself  that  was  xe^uded  l 
treated  as  holy.    Moses,  for  example,  was  commanded  to  put  off  ha  %^' 
beiore  the  burning  bush,  not  that  it  was  any  more  holy  than  any  other  bo&i . 
The  oiTina  the  desert  of  Sinai.    The  reverence  was  simply  and  solely  to  the  infinite  ^* 
ih«^ect  ^^^^'^^  Being  who  for  the  moment  dwelt  in  it  in  a  peculiar  manner.   S^  r  j 
of  IT.        ark,  with  the  mercy-seat,  and  the  apartments  in  the  Tabernacle  and  Teav 
▼ereiice.     where  it  was  placed,  were  hdy,  for  no  other  reason  than  that  God,  who  ne*: 
to  be  approached  with  fear  and  reverence,  there  made  his  spedal  sUrads.    Ti'i 
**  bush,**  without  the  Presence,  differed  in  nothing  from  any  other;  and  ^  : 
the  Holy  of  Holies  in  the  Temple,  and  of  every  other  place  on  this  e^*^- 
When  the  divine  presence  is  withdrawn,  all  religious  reverence  before  tbe  ^ 
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r  thing  mast  cease  of  course.  There  is  nothing,  therefore,  ahoat  the  Temple  oiupmi 
rea,  or  the  soH^ed  Sepulchre  of  Christ  Jesus,  that  can  now  reoeive  any  other  ^^' 
rorship  than  that  which  is  purely  idolatrous.  The  prophets  and  apostles 
Iways  acted  upon  this  principle.  To  mention  but  one  of  a  hundred  instances, 
he  disciples  of  our  Lord,  when  they  hurried  to  ascertain  the  truth  of  the  report 
Ixiut  the  resurrection,  manifested  not  the  slightest  reverence  for  the  tomb. 
Vter  ran  right  into  it  without  stopping  to  take  off  his  shoes,  as  you  must  now 
o  before  the  fictitious  sepulchre  in  the  d)urch,  and  this,  too,  though  he  knew 
rith  absolute  certainty  that  his  Lord  had  been  there,  and  had  but  just  left  the 
Uceu  The  same  is  true  in  the  case  of  the  women;  none  of  them  seem  to  have 
reamed  that  the  rock-tomb  merited  any  reverence  when  the  Lord  himself  was 
one.  Kor  do  we  again  hear  a  whisper  about  this  tomb  throughout  the  entire 
lew  Testament  history.  There  is  no  evidence  that  any  one  of  them  ever 
evUited  it 

The  second  great  principle  in  regard  to  these  shrines  is,  that  no  religious  Ko  reii. 
everenoe  to  human  beinps  or  to  anodic  spirits  was  ever  tolerated,  nor  to  any  '^^,^ 
lace  or  thing  that  represented  them.  We  cannot,  therefore,  participate  in  any  to  the 
uch  rites  or  ceremonies  without  enacting  a  piece  of  naked  idolatry,  eveiy  way,  creator*, 
lid  in  all  ages  and  places,  extremely  offensive  to  God.    This  sweeps  into  one 
vneral  and  undistinguished  category  of  condemnation  the  entire  catalogue  o! 
brines,  and  tombs,  and  caverns  sacred  to  dead  merL 

The  third  grand  fact  bearing  upon  this  subject  is,  that  Qod,  in  his  providence, 
tas  so  ordered  matters  that  not  one  of  all  these  shrines  can  show  any  just  title 
0  the  honours  claimed  for  them.  The  bush  is  gone,  the  tabernacle  has  van- 
»hed,  not  one  stone  of  the  Holy  of  Holies  remains,  and  doubt  and  uncertainty 
^(Mjlately  impenetrable  rests  on  every  sacred  locality,  and  upon  everything 
onneoted  with  them.  And  in  view  of  the  sad  and  ruinous  perversions  to  which 
heir  very  shadows  give  rise,  I  am  thankful  that  there  is  not  a  single  tomb  of 
ainta,  nor  instrument  employed  in  manifesting  miraculous  power,  nor  a  ssicred 
Itrine,  whose  identity  can  be  ascertained. 

Yon  have  g^ven  only  a  negative  answer  to  my  inquiry,  and,  after  all,  I  feel 
hat  the  whole  truth  has  not  been  stated. 

Certainly  not  To  discuss  the  matter  ci  sacred  sites  and  scenes  in  detail  PmivruiK 
rould  require  a  volume,  and  I  have  no  disposition  to  enter  the  arena  of  such  ^'[j!f*^"'^* 
amest  controversy.  The  proper  use  to  be  made  of  these  things  can  be  laid 
own  in  a  few  words.  We  should  so  conduct  our  visits  as  to  confirm  faith  ainl 
icepen  the  impressions  which  the  Bible  narratives  of  what  here  took  place  in 
[^mier  ages  are  intended  to  produce;  and  for  this  the  materials  are  abundant 
ad  taU&fitotoiy. 
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CHAPTER  XUL 


BZCUBBUUI  TO  BSTHLBHJUL 


VmlWr  of 
KvphAtin. 


01  hl^^»h, 


Tottih  of 


VaUtjr  of  Bephaim. 
GooTontofUtlah. 
Tomb  of  BoeheL 


Wm  Jenu  bom  ia  a  csvc? 


Tomb  of  J( 


Uajlftx 


Wbll,  how  hftye  job  enjoyed  your  excoxmoB  to  the  City  of  Drnvid  f 

It  was  perfectly  delightful.  HaTing  sent  our  horses  to  the  J«&  Gate,  vt 
looked  io  apon  the  oeremoniea  which  were  being  enacted  in  the  Ghmdli  d  te 
Holy  Sepulchre.  Wearying  very  soon  with  what  we  could  not  ondenlafid, « 
mounted  and  set  off  for  BethlebenL  Rising  out  of  the  nUlej  of  Qihon  at  tbr 
pointy  I  presume,  where  the  boundary-line  between  Jodah  mod  Benjiaia 
passed  from  the  valley  of  Hinnom  into  the  plain  of  R^haim,  w«  sti^^  i 
while  to  allow  our  guide  time  to  point  out  the  ^pnaae  spot  where  the  Pbits- 
tines  had  their  camp  when  David  "  fetched  a  compass,  and  came  upon  then  over 
against  the  mulberry-trees.**  ^  The  plain  itself  is  stony  and  uneven,  and  dedi» 
F^idly  toward  the  west  In  an  hour  from  the  gate  of  the  dtj  we  reaefaedtk 
Convent  of  Elijah.  Of  oourse,  the  tradition  that  the  prophet  rested  at  tU 
place  in  his  flight  from  the  wicked  Jexebel  has  no  foundation  in  aothtetk  t> 
toiy,  and  in  itself  the  establishment  merits  no  particular  attention.  Fro 
there  we  passed  round  to  the  south-west,  and  came  in  fifteen  minutes  to  tt 
Tomb  of  Rachel  This  is  a  plain  Saracenic  mausoleum,  having  no  daiop ; 
antiquity  in  its  present  form,  but  deeply  interesting  in  sacred  aasodattODs;  is, 
by  the  singular  consent  of  all  authorities  in  such  questions,  it  marks  the 
site  of  her  grave.  Such  a  spot  must  ever  be  regarded  with  that  sort  of 
and  tender  emotion  which  are  accorded  to  deep  sorrow.  The  fiiat  mentka : 
it  oocun  in  the 35th  chapter  of  Genesis,  where  Rachel,  as  her  aool  wmdeftfi- 
ing,  for  she  died,  named  her  new-bon  babe  Bennmi,  son  of  sorrow.  **  As. 
Jacob  set  a  pillar  upon  her  grave :  that  is  the  pillar  of  RacheTsgravte  unto  ttJ 
day."  '  Reference  is  again  made  to  this  matter  in  the  48th  chapter :  **As  for  ar. 
when  I  came  from  Padan,  Rachel  died  by  me  in  the  land  of  Canaan,  in  the  w 
when  yet  there  was  bat  a  little  way  to  come  unto  Ephrath;  and  I  buried  kr 
there  in  the  way  of  Ephratb  :  the  same  is  Bethlehem  "'  This  is  the 
tive;  but  it  is  more  than  mere  history,  for  the  event  occurred,  and  the 
was  made,  to  symboL'ze  a  greater  sorrow  that  was  to  oosur  at  Ephrath  Dec> 
two  thousand  years  after,  in  connection  with  the  birth  at  Bethlehem  of  thjs 
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^lan  of  Sonowi  in  whom  every  important  event  in  Hebrew  histoiy  reoeiTed  its  ohaptii 
iiial  and  oomidete  lignificance.  *''"• 

Not  four  hmidrad  yards  from  Rachd*B  Tomb  tbe  guide  abowed  us  a  heap  of 
>ld  rubbish,  which  he  said  was  called  Ramah.  This  appeared  to  me  like  a  bumIw 
sodem  inTention,  origtnatiDg  in  a  desire  of  these  veiy  accommodating  people 
u.»  gxatify  the  solidtade  of  BiUical  antiquarians.  One  thing,  however,  is  cer- 
loiiiy  that  if  there  was  snch  a  name  attached  to  any  site  in  that  vicinity,  all 
>l)sccirity  would  at  once  vanish  in  regard  to  that  mudi  controverted  reference 
£t  a  Ramah  in  the  second  chapter  of  Matthew :  ^  "  In  Rama  was  there  a 
k  oice  heard,  hunentation,  and  weeping,  and  great  mourning ;  Bachel  weeping 
"or  her  children,  and  would  not  be  comforted,  because  they  are  not." 

Whether  this  locality  is  in  fact  the  one  that  existed  in  the  time  of  Herod  is, 
>f  course,  highly  problematical ;  but  not,  as  I  think,  the  fact  that  there  was  snch 
%  place  in  that  vicinity  when  Herod  slew  the  in&nts  in  and  about  Bethlehem. 
[  cannot  believe  that  either  of  the  present  w^-known  Bamahs  could  be  meant. 
rhey  were  too  far  off,  and  separated  from  Bethlehem  and  from  Rachefs  Tomb 
by  other  villages,  and  intervening  mountains  and  wadies.  The  place  in  ques- 
tion must  have  been  contiguous  to  Bethlehem,  was  subject  to  the  same  cala- 
luity,  and,  b»ng  near  RacheTs  Tomb,  the  poetic  accommodation  of  Jeremiah 
waa  natural  and  beautifisl.  ^  Of  course  it  i*  accommodation.  The  prophet 
himself  had  no  thought  of  Herod  and  the  slaughter  of  the  in&nts.  Tluit  such 
a  small  hamlet,  a  dependence  of  Bethlehem  (and  all  important  towns  have  now 
Kuch  d^>endent  maa^akiy,  should  have  perished,  is  not  strange.  The  name 
Ramah,  in  some  of  its  forms,  is  applied  to  any  phM)e  seated  on  a  hiU.  There 
ai«  scores  of  Rams,  Ramahs,  Ram-allahs,  etc,  all  over  the  country,  and  here 
there  may  have  been  one  of  them,  somewhere  near  Rachel's  Tombb 

Bethlehem  itself  shows  to  great  advantage  across  the  valley  from  Mar  Bliaa.  Beth. 
We,  of  coarse,  looked  at  the  sacred  localities  pointed  out,  but  without  much  **^*°^ 
satisfaction.    The  so-called  Cave  of  the  Kativity  is  quite  as  much  transformed 
and  mystified  as  the  Holy  Sepulchre.    This  is  to  be  the  more  regretted  just  in 
proportion  to  tbe  greater  probability  that  it  may  really  have  some  connectioQ 
with  the  advent  of  our  Lord.' 

It  is  not  impossible,  to  say  the  least,  that  the  apartment  in  which  our 
Saviour  was  bom  was  in  fact  a  caveu  I  have  seen  many  such,  consisting  of 
uiie  or  mere  rooms,  in  front  of^  and  including  a  cavern,  where  the  cattle  were 
kept.  It  is  my  impression  that  the  birth  actually  took  place  in  an  ordinary  Bbth  of 
Ivoose  of  some  ^common  peasant,  and  that  the  babe  was  laid  in  one  of  tbe  '* 
mangen,  such  ss  sie  still  found  in  tbe  dwellings  fA  the  farmers  in  this  region. 
That  bouse  xuki  have  stood  where  the  convent  does  now,  and  some  sort  of 
cave,  either  natural  or  made  by  digging  the  earth  away  for  buiUiog  and  for 
the  roofo  of  houses,  May  have  been  directly  bek>w,  or  even  included  within  its 
c«»tirt.    Thus  all  tbe  demands  of  tbe  tradition  would  be  met,  without  resorting 
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PAET     to  Um  totpidoiu  drcDnutanee  of  a  cava    This  loeatiAg  of  aa  miiiy  BiUis 
>^*      Bcenes  and  tnoaactiont  in  cavM  has  ttomblod  the  £uth  of  thinking  mi  in- 
partial  men,  and  it  is  to  be  regretted  that  we  cannot  separate  this  tzaiitua 
conoerning  the  birth-plaoe  of  Jesus  from  such  doubtfal  aaaociatiaaL    Tk 
tradition  itself  can  be  traced  almost  up  to  the  death  of  the  i^Matie  John,  aad 
wm  Jem  it  appeals  never  to  have  been  entirelj  lost    Justin  Mar^,  who  was  bes  ii 
txTn  In  A  Kabli)ui|  and  educated  in  this  conntiy,  though  he  saffened  mat^frdom  in  Base, 
"'^^         sajs  expressly  that  Jesus  was  bom  in  a  grotto  at  Bethlehem,    He,  of  comB, 
did  not  inventy  bat  merelj  referred  to  a  tradition  alreadj  eatablisfaed.  Tfis 
carries  up  the  matter  very  high  indeed,  nor  is  there  anything  to  contiadictLi 
testimony  in  subsequent  ages.    It  must  be  confessed,  however,  that  Msttb?« 
does  not  much  fsTour  the  idea  of  a  gn>tto.    He  says  of  the  mag^  that  ^liks. 
they  came  into  the  Aohm,  they  saw  the  young  child,  with  Mary  his  mo&r. 
and  fell  down  and  wwshipped  him."    But  a  truce  to  dry  crttidsm.    The  p<^t 
in  dispute  is  too  insignificant  to  rob  us  of  the  deligfatiiil  reflections  and  Ll- 
lowed  emotions  which  the  sight  of  Bethlehem  is  calculated  to  awakes.   Be 
glorious  Redeemer  of  our  lost  world  was  truly  bom  there,  aooordii]^  toprophtfj 
and  promise.    On  the  neighbouring  plain  were  the  '*  shepherds  abidi^  in  tb 
field,  and  keeping  watch  over  their  flock  by  night,  when  lo  I  the  aagri  U 
the  Lord  came  upon  them,  and  the  glory  of  the  Lord  shone  roond  about  theei; 
Glory  af    and  they  were  sore  afraid.    And  the  angel  said  unto  them,  Fear  not :  iss, 
tha  Urn-     behold,  I  bring  you  good  tidings  of  great  joy,  which  shall  be  to  all  people.  Fx 
''*       unto  you  is  bom  this  day,  in  the  city  of  Darid,  a  SaTionr,  which  is  Ghxist  tde : 
Lord.    And  suddenly  thcoe  was  with  the  angel  a  multitude  of  the  heaTeslv 
host  praising  Qod,  and  saying.  Glory  to  God  in  the  highest^  and  on  earth  peas, 
good-will  toward  men!"^    Thus  was  announced  and  celebrated  the  mat' 
astonishing  event  that  ever  occurred  in  the  uniTerse— and  it  took  pha  i: 
Bethlehem. 
Hiitnry  of     We  need  not  follow  minutely  the  history  of  Bethlehem.    Though  mentiooE: , 
^^'       by  Jacob,  it  remained  for  many  ages  small  and  unimportant,  as  I  sappose^  i : 
**°^      the  name  does  not  appear  in  the  list  of  villages  assigned  to  Judah  by  Josha. , 
nor  do  we  meet  with  it  again  until  the  17th  ch^iter  of  Judges,  where  is  J, 
stated  that  the  young  Levite,  whe  subsequently  became  the  first  idolatn'it 
priest  in  Micah*s  house  of  gods,  and  afterward  the  head  of  that  grand  rdig>^ : 
apostasy  which  had  its  seat  in  Ban,  was  of  Bethlehem-judah.    This  is  &(  i 
much  to  the  honour  of  the  place.    And  the  next  event  in  her  stoiy  is  even  \m ' 
creditable,  for  the  terrible  catastrophe  which  befell  the  tribe  of  Benjanun  «a  \ 
directly  connected  with  a  woman  of  bad  character  from  Bethlehem,  as  wervl  | 
in  the  19th  chapter  of  Judges.    In  these  narratives  Judah  is  added  to  O 
name,  to  distinguish  it  from  another  Bethlehem  in  Zebulnn,  west  of  Kaxarec 
It  is  not  until  the  time  of  Boas  and  Ruth  that  anything  pieasaat  ocems  s 
the  history  of  Bethlehem,  but  alter  that  it  rose  to  great  celd>rity  w  ::« 
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rth-plAoe  of  DftTid;  and,  finally,  it  was  rendered  for  ever  illuatrioos  by  the  cdaptbi 
kent  there  of  David's  greater  son  and  Lord.    Still,  it  never  became  large,     '"'• 
id  never  will,  for  there  is  a  fatal  lack  of  water,  and  of  certain  other  natural 
Ivantagea^  necessary  to  create  and  sustain  a  great  city.    The  {Nresent  nom- 
iT  of  inhabitants  is  not  far  firom  four  thousand,  and  nearly  all  of  then  belong 

the  Greek  Church.    There  was  formerly  a  Moslem  quarter,  which  Ibrahim 
■sha  destroyed  after  the  great  rebellion  in  1834 ;  but  even  this  terrible  ven- 
»nce  failed  to  qneU  the  turbulent  spirit  of  the  people.    They  are  ever  dis-  Chvnrtm 
nguished  in  the  great  feasts  at  Jerusalem  by  their  fierce  and  lawless  manners,  ^  ^J^ 
)d  if  any  row  occurs  they  are  sure  to  have  a  hand  in  it   It  is  asserted  in  this 
luntiy  tiiat  there  is  something  in  the  water  of  certain  places  which  renders 
le  people  sturdy,  hard,  and  fearless;  and  it  is  curious  enough  that  people  of 
lis  characifgr  have  ever  been  connected  with  Bethlehem.   David  and  his  family, 
is  mightiest  captains,  Joab  and  others,  came  from  it,  and  they  were  fierce, 
nnble  meo.    Had  tiie  water  which  David  so  longed  for^  any  influence  in 
)nipacting  such  bones  and  sinews,  and  hardening  such  spirits  1    Periiaps  we 
ID  find  another  influence.    They  were  noted  shepherds,  even  to  the  time  sh<>f»- 
hen  the  angel  announced  the  birth  of  the  Saviour.    This  occupation,  in  such  *^*^^^ 

r^n,  contributes  greatly  to  educate  just  that  sort  of  men.  The  position 
f  Bethlehem  is  admirably  adi^ted  to  call  out  those  elements  of  character,  and 
rain  them  to  the  utmost  perfection.  Seated  on  the  summit-level  of  the  hill- 
juntry  of  Judah,  with  deep  goiges  descending  east  to  the  Dead  Sea,  and  west 
>  the  plains  of  Philistia,  the  shepherds  of  Bethlehem  had  to  contend  not  only  iiMir 
ith  bean  and  lions,  whose  dens  were  in  those  wild  wadies,  but  also  with  <^B*nf- 
uman  enemies— the  Philistines  on  the  west,  and  Arab  robbers  on  the  east 
'bey  would,  therefore,  from  childhood,  be  accustomed  to  bear  fatigue,  hunger, 
eat  Bad  cold,  both  by  night  and  by  day,  and  also  to  brave  every  kind  of 
snger,  and  fight  with  every  kind  of  antagonist  Thus  the  youthful  David 
saraed  to  sling  stones  when  he  led  his  father's  flocks  over  the  hills,  and  thus 
^ss  he  prepared  to  conqaer  Goliath  ;^  and  so,  too,  by  defending  his  charge 
^nst  bears  and  lions,'  he  learned  to  fisoe  lion-like  men  in  war,  and  to  con- 
uertbem. 

I  saw  many  flocks  of  sheep  and  goats  on  these  same  hills  to-day,  and  was  noeki. 
ividly  reminded  of  those  passages  in  Bible  history  in  which  the  flocks  and  the 
hepherda  of  Bethlehem  figure  with  so  much  interest,  as  in  David's  youth  and 
t  the  birth  of  Jesus.  I  was  struck  by  and  equally  delighted  with  another 
i^t  on  the  plains  of  Bethlehem.-  The  reapers  were  in  the  fields  cutting 
arley,  and  after  eveiy  company  were  women  and  children  gleaning,  just  as 
loth  did  when  Boaz  came  to  look  at  his  Ubourers.^ 

Tes;  and  in  the  evening  you  might  see  some  poor  woman  or  maiden,  that  iteapen 
ad  been  pcnnitted  to  glean  on  her  own  account,  sitting  by  the  road  side,  and 
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TkKt     bestiag  out  witii  a  itick  or  a  stoiie  what  she  had  gathered,  as  Roth  dii'  I 

'^-      have  often  watched  this  prooen  in  Tarioat  parts  of  the  ooantrj.    That  mtn 

B«^a  and  fnosDA  of  Boax  and  Rath  might  be  enacted  at  the  present  day  bj  the  dveikn 

KuUk        in  Bethlehem  with  but  tarifling  omissions  and  Tsriationa.    The  sahitatiMiyas 

passed  between  the  proprieter  and  the  labourers'  are  no  exaggcfatiioe  / 

modem  politeness.    ^  The  Lord  be  with  jon**  is  merelj  tbe  **  ADah  u'skaB*^ 

of  ordinary  parlance;  and  so,  too,  the  le^Kmse,  ''The  Lord  hleai  tbft." 

Again,  it  is  implied  that  there  was  a  considendde  company  of  reapoE  lad 

that  the  reaping  season  was  prolonged  for  a  considerable  time;  fior  it  is  mik: 

that  Ruth  continued  to  glean  until  the  end  of  barky  hanrest  and  of  wbt-i: 

harvest,'  which  are  quite  distinct,  occur  in  the  order  here  atated,  ani  m 

Rndenrai  protrscted  through  several  weeks.    It  is  further  intimated  by  the  tenor  of  t*.- 

oi  leaiicra.  gtoiy,  that  the  reapers  were  apt  to  be  rude  in  their  deportment  toward  drfffio- 

leas  females,  and  hence  Boas  oonmianded  them  to  bebaTO  leapeeCfuUj  < 

Rath;  and  he  told  her,  also,  not  to  fear, for  he  had  taken  care  that  she  shcc-i 

not  be  insulted.    Such  precautions  are  not  out  of  place  at  tfaia  day.   1^* 

reapers  are  gathered  from  all  parts  of  the  country,  and  largely  fkom  the  Rxr 

class,  and,  living  far  from  homO,  throw  off  all  restraint^  and  giTe  tree  hcoa 

to  their  tongues,  if  nothing  more.    The  meals,  too,  are  quite  in  kecfdng-^ 

Tftrrhed     dipping  her  morsel  in  the  vinegar,  and  tbe  pardbed  com.*    Harvest  is  :'u 

*^'^        time  for  parched  com^not  what  we  lads  in  Ohio  meant  by  the  words.    It  i 

made  thus :  a  quantity  of  the  best  ears,  not  too  ripe,  are  pladked  with  th  | 

stalks  attached.    These  are  tied  into  small  parcels,  a  biasing  fire  ia  kiadi^ 

with  dry  grsss  and  thorn  bushes,  and  the  corn-heads  are  held  in  it  until  t^ 

chaff  is  mostly  burned  off    The  grain  is  thus  suffidently  roasted  to  be  esfcc 

and  it  is  a  favourite  article  all  over  the  country.    When  travdlipg  in  harnc 

time,  my  muleteers  hare  very  often  thus  prepared  parched  com  in  the  erec^* 

after  the  tent  has  been  pitched.    Nor  is  the  gathering  of  these  green  ean  i  f 

parching  ever  regarded  as  stealing.    After  it  has  been  roasted,  it  is  rab^A. 

out  in  tbe  band  and  eaten  as  there  is  occasion.    This  parched  com  is  cftr. 

referred  to  in  the  Bible.    So,  also,  I  have  often  seen  my  muleteers,  at  v 

passed  along  the  wheat  fields,  pluck  off  ears,  rub  them  in  their  hands,  and  » 

the  grains,  unroasted,  just  as  the  ^xwtles  are  said  to  have  done.*    This  a.* 

is  allowable.    The  Pharisees  did  not  object  to  the  thing  itself,  only  to  r 

time  when  it  was  done.    They  said  it  was  not  lawful  to  do  this  on  the  Sabhir 

day.    It  wss  work  forbidden  by  those  who,  through  their  tasditioiia,  had  ma: 

man  for  the  Sabbath,  not  the  Sabbath  for  man. 

Tiin**!!.        We  have  on  various  occasions  seen  the  summer  threshing-floorB  in  the  o^^ 

ing-iioora.  country,  and  the  owners  sleeping  at  them  to  prevent  stealirig,  just  as  v 

wealthy  Boax  did  when  Ruth  came  unto  him.^    Though  it  is  not  aQo«w~ 

that  women  in  general  should  sleep  at  these  floors,  and  to  do  so  would  pvo^cs 
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he  Mune  ozifATourftble  imprenion  which  Boaz  apprehended,  yet  it  is  not  un-  obaptkb 
isiial  for  hoBband,  wife,  and  all  the  family  to  encamp  at  the  haiden  (threshing-  "*"• 
lt)on),  and  remain  until  the  harrest  is  over.  These  family  groups,  however, 
lo  not  render  it  proper  for  single  females  to  be  found  there  at  night,  and  it  is 
i  fact  that  doubtfhl  characters  do  actually  come  about  them  sufficiently  often 
o  keep  suspicion  alive,  and  there  was  doubtless  the  vezy  same  occasion  for 
ratchfulness  three  thousand  yean  ago  here  at  Bethlehem. 

Boaz  measured  six  measures  of  barley  and  put  it  into  Buth*s  veil?-    It  Barter 
rould  appear  from  this  that  barley  was  used  for  bread  in  those  days,  and  also  ^"** 
hat  the  veil  must  have  been  very  different  from  the  light  article  now  used  by 
he  women. 

Barley  is,  in  fact,  very  often  eaten  by  the  poor  in  Palestine ;  and  as  to  the 
eil,  you  have  only  to  look  at  those  still  worn  by  the  fellahin  to  understand 
rhat  kind  of  article  is  referred  to  in  this  story.  It  is  merely  a  square  piece  of 
«tton  doth,  and  I  have  often  seen  it  used  for  just  such  service  as  that  to 
rhich  Ruth  applied  hers. 

In  view  of  the  impropriety  of  women  resorting  to  the  baiders  at  night,  how  Bou  and 
lid  Boaz  reach  the  conclusion  expressed  by  him :  ''  All  the  dty  of  my  people  ^^'^ 
loth  know  that  thou  art  a  virtuous  woman  f" 

Boaz,  no  doubt,  knew  her  general  character,  and  knew  also  that  in  the 
^resent  instance  she  acted  in  accordance  with  the  advice  of  her  mother-in-law, 
vho  bad  taught  her  that  she  not  only  had  a  right  to  daim  Boaz  for  her  hus- 
Mnd,  but  that  she  was  preduded  by  the  law  of  God  from  forming  any  other 
i:putable  connection.  Boaz  also  remembered  that  he  was  old,  and  she  young 
vnd  attractive,  and,  though  from  the  heathen  Moabites,  yet  she  preferred  to 
valk  in  the  sober  path  of  honest  married  life  rather  than  to  associate  with  the 
ooog  and  the  gay,  by  whom,  it  is  intimated,  she  had  been  tempted.  He  was 
herefore  fully  justified  in  ascribing  to  this  very  act  an  honourable  and  virtuous 
irindple,  notwithstanding  the  apparent  violation  of  modesty  and  propriety. 
Vnd  in  this  he  judged  correctiy,  for  such  was  the  Uuct.  Ruth  manifested  true 
nodesty  and  virtue,  therefore,  by  claiming  that  to  which  she  was  entitied, 
^  to  which,  in  truth,  she  was  bound  by  the  law  of  Qod.  That  she  applied 
^  the  wrong  person  was  through  the  mistake  of  her  mother-in-law. 

I<  there  anything  in  modem  customs  among  the  Arabs  to  illustrate  the  Puiiinir  oS 
'insular  act  of  pulling  off  the  man's  shoe  who  refused  to  many  his  brother's  ^*  ''*^ 
ndowt 

This  matter  is  passed  over  very  mildly  here  in  Ruth,  for  it  appears  now  to 
lave  become  common  to  omit  the  harsher  features  of  the  law  as  laid  down  in 
^ut  XXV.  7-10,  where  the  details  are  rough  enough  certainly.  When  a  man 
>ubHdy  refuses, «"  in  the  gate  of  the  dty,"  to  take  his  brother's  wife,  "*  then 
'he  shall  come  to  him  in  the  presence  c^  the  elders,  and  loose  his  shoe  from 
'ff  his  foot,  and  spit  in  his  face,  and  shall  answer  and  say.  So  shall  it  be  done 
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i>ART  unto  that  man  that  will  not  build  up  his  brothez^s  hoose.  Ai^  bit  itat 
'*■  shaU  be  called  in  Israel,  The  house  of  him  that  hath  his  sboelooni*  Per- 
haps in  the  case  of  Ruth  all  these  offensive  actions  were  omitted,  ponUr  <i 
consideration  of  the  &Gts,  that  the  man  in  question  was  not  Bath*8  boabi&It 
brother ;  that  she  wss  an  alien  and  a  foreigner ;  that  he  oonld  not  fulfil  the 
law  without  injuring  his  own  family;  that  there  was  another,  the  oert  is b, 
who  was  more  than  willing  to  take  his  place ;  and  also  that  Bath  fnM  V 
avoid  any  unnecessaiy  publicity  in  tiie  transaction.  So  much  of  the  ls«, 
therefore,  only  was  obeerved  as  was  necessary  to  confirm  the  trsosfier  of  the 
rights  to  Boaz. 

Arab  pro.      In  regard  to  modem  customs,  there  is  a  proTerb  among  the  Anlavbc 

%rrb-th«  Qj^y  posgibly  owc  its  Origin  to  this  law  of  Moses.  When  an  Arab  divorced  ^ 
wife,  he  says  of  her,  **  She  was  my  bahAj  (slipper),  and  I  cast  her  ofil"  In  bro 
the  law  and  the  proverb  the  bab^  represents  the  woman  and  her  makrioc^ 
rights  and  claims.  It  is  one  thing,  however,  for  a  man  to  kick  off  hii  slipper  :3 
disgust,  and  quite  another  to  have  it  plucked  off  in  scorn  and  contempt  bj^b 
insulted  lady,  especially  if  she  should  spit  in  his  face,  and  fasten  upon  hia: 
Israel  the  nickname,  Beit  Khabtitz  hanaal,  "  the  houae  of  him  whose  sbtt  i 
loosed.**  In  any  event,  the  comparing  of  woman  to  a  slipper  is  not  veij  cofr 
plimentaiy  to  the  sex,  but  it  is  eminently  Arabic,  and  it  ia  a  dqiksabk  ^ 
that  all  her  matrimonial  rights  can  be  kicked  off,  like  a  worn-out  bMj,A^ 
caprice  of  her  heartless  lord  and  tyrant 

But  you  must  allow  me  to  complete  my  visit  and  return  home.  I  a> 
mined  with  much  interest  the  great  chuit:h,  which  is  certainly  sncie&tii^ 
is  really  worth  seeing ;  and  the  paintings  in  various  parts  of  it,  which  * 
not. 

Tntnh  of       But  did  you  not  enter  the  Tomb  of  Jerome,  and  his  study,  where  he  sfes^^ 

Jeruine.     many  years  in  translating  the  Bible  T 

Most  certainly  I  did,  and  was  deeply  impressed  by  the  yvat  I  sop^ 
that  these  may  be  genuine,  as  also  the  last  resting-place  of  the  two  ladies,  ^ 
companions  and  patrons.  These  are  all  beneath  the  premises  which  beloc|^ 
the  Latin  monks,  and  it  is  no  more  than  justice  to  add  that  they  manifet^ 
more  decorum  and  solemnity  in  their  deportment  than  do  the  Oreeb  » 
Armenians.  After  completing  the  circuit  of  Holy  Placet^  and  refiv^^ 
ourselves  at  the  restaurant,  kept  by  a  talkative  Greek,  we  took  a  long  oi^ 
eastward  to  see  the  surrounding  country,  and  then  returned  hither  acnsit^ 
plains  where  the  shepherds  watehed  their  flocks  on  that  night  wbes  ^ 
Kedeemer  of  the  world  was  born. 
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*Aln  Kuliii— Blrdi-plBee  of  John? 
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Knrlet  el  'Atnetx 
lUijath-Jeuim. 
RoRgedneai  of  the  district 
Neby  Samwil— Qlbeoa. 
Beth-horon— Beit-Ur. 
Wadx  SOIeyman. 
Anethoth. 

Sennacherib's  march. 
DomoaClc  fowla— Cock-erowlng. 


May  UM.  Id  my  walks  about  Zion  to-day  I  was  taken  to  see  the  village  or 
luarter  assigned  to  the  lepers,  lying  along  the  wall  directly  east  of  Zion  Gate. 
(  wss  unprepared  for  the  visit,  and  was  made  poflitively  sick  by  the  loathsome 
ipectade. 

Tou  could  not  be  more  surprised  and  startled  than  I  was  on  my  first  intro-  r^per** 
iuction  to  this  awful  disease.  Sauntering  down  the  Jaffa  road,  on  my  v»»rt^. 
ipproach  to  the  Holy  City,  in  a  kind  of  dreamy  maze,  with,  as  I  remember, 
icaroely  one  distinct  idea  in  my  head,  I  was  staged  out  of  my  reverie  by  the 
(udden  apparition  of  a  crowd  of  beggars,  "  sans  eyes,  sans  nose,  sans  hair,  sans 
iveiything."  They  held  up  toward  me  their  handless  arms,  unearthly  sounds 
pugled  through  throats  without  palates—in  a  word,  I  was  horrified.  Having 
lever  seen  a  leper,  nor  had  my  attention  tpmed  to  the  subject  (for  a  quarter 
>f  a  century  ago  Jerusalem  and  its  marvels  were  not  so  well  understood  as 
hey  are  now),  I  at  first  knew  not  what  to  make  of  it  I  subsequently  visited 
heir  habitations,  as  you  have  done  to-day,  and  have  made  many  inquiries  into 
heir  history.  It  appears  that  these  unfortunate  beings  have  been  pei^ 
)etuated  about  Jerusalem  from  the  remotest  antiquity.  One  of  my  first 
iioughts  on  visiting  their  dens  of  corruption  and  death  was,  that  the  govern* 
nent  should  separate  them,  and  thus,  in  a  few  years,  extinguish  the  race  and 
he  phigue  together ;  and  I  still  think  that  a  wise,  steady,  and  vigilant  sani- 
Jtfy  system  might  eventually  eradicate  this  fearful  malady.  But  it  will  not 
)e  io  easily  or  expeditiously  accomplished  as  I  then  thought.  It  is  not 
soofined  to  Jerusalem,  for  I  have  met  with  it  in  different  aod  distant  parts  of 
the  country.  And  what  is  particularly  discouragmg  is,  that  firesh  cases 
kppear  from  time  to  time,  in  which  it  seeTtu  to  arise  spontaneously,  without 
bereditary  or  any  other  possible  connection  with  those  previously  diseased, 
rhis  fact,  however,  has  not  yet  been  fully  established.  i^w  of  tiia 

It  is  evident  that  Moses,  in  his  very  stringent  regulations  respecting  this  i«i«r. 
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rAM  plague  ind  iti  unhappy  fictiiiiSy  had  in  view  its  extinction^  tt  iXksi 
'^'  leitrictioQ  within  the  narrowett  posuUe  limits^  Those  who  wen  we^j 
lofpected  were  shot  up,  and  if  the  diaeaae  declared  itMlf  the  indir^-jii 
wu  immediately  removed  oat  of  the  camp,  and  not  oolj  be,  but  erctf Jib; 
he  toochedy  was  declared  andean.  For  all  ptacdcal  porpoaei  the  mf 
laws  prevail  to  this  day.  The  lepers,  when  not  ohUged  to  lire  ootok  ^ 
city,  have  got  a  separate  abode  assigned  to  them,  and  they  mxe  sStiuaedii 
andean  and  dangooos.  No  heslthy  penon  will  touch  tiiem,  eat  with  tixs. 
or  use  any  of  their  dothes  or  utensils, — and  with  good  zeason.  The  le^  v^e 
rsqoired  by  Moses  to  stand  apart,  and  give  warning  by  oyizi^  «Uodei:t' 
andesn !"  Thus  the  ten  men  that  met  our  Saviour  stood  a&r  o^  and  1^ 
up  their  voice  of  entreaty.  They  still  do  the  same  substaDtiall  j,  and,  em  s 
their  begging,  never  attempt  to  touch  you.  Among  tent-dwelli^g  Anhe  t^ 
leper  ii  literally  put  out  of  the  camp. 
siortM  of  Tadtos  has  some  strsnge  stories  about  the  leprosy  and  the  Jew&  ITk: 
Itir'^to.  ^  oomes  to  speak  of  the  Jewish  war  in  the  time  of  Yespaabui,  be  tikrs 
pnmr  aimi  oocasioD  to  give  an  acoonnt  of  the  origin  of  this  people,  in  which  thovirf 
th«  Jews,  almost  as  many  &bles  as  sentences.  He  then  goes  on  to  say  that  ''ooe  t&L-: 
is  certain.  The  Jews,  when  in  Egypt,  were  all  afficted  vrith  Iqm^,  c  i 
from  tbem  it  spread  to  the  Bgyptiansw  When  the  king,  Bochoms,  inqidred  ' 
Jupiter  Ammon  how  his  kin^om  could  be  freed  from  Uiis  calamitj,  he  w 
informed  that  it  could  be  effected  only  by  expelling  the  whole  mnltitmie  cf  !>' 
Jews,  as  they  were  a  race  detested  by  the  gpda  He  aooaidingly  drove  th£L- 
■11  forth  into  the  desert,  where  one  Moses  met  them,  and  succeeded  in  brirj- 
ing  them  ail  into  obedience  to  himself*'  with  a  great  deal  more  of  $= 
nonsensa  He  accounts  for  the  rejection  of  swine's  flesh  among  the  Jews  ^ 
the  fihble  that  the  leprosy  was  caught  from  swine.^  This  much,  I  think,  a- 
be  safdy  inferred  from  a  careful  study  of  the  13th  and  14th  diapten  . 
Leviticus,  that  the  Hebrews  were  actually  afllicted  with  the  awful  corse  i 
leprosy  beyond  all  modem  example— leprosy  of  many  kinds :  in  their  poscc.* 
"  leprosy  in  garments" — ^in  the  warp  and  in  the  woof— leprosy  in  the  skipi 
animals— leprosy  in  the  mortar,  and  even  in  the  stones  of  their  hoises.- 
phenomena  not  only  unknown,  but  utterly  unintelligible  at  this  daj.  It  ^ 
probable  that  some  obscure  traditions  of  these  things,  whidi  were  afioas  * 
the  world,  fhmished  the  materials  out  of  which  the  fancy  of  the  histuns: 
w(^ed  up  his  malignant  libd  on  the  Hebrew  nation. 

Have  you  any  explanation  of  this  very  obscure  subject,  and  especial^j  ^ 
reference  to  leprosy  in  garments  and  walls  of  houses  ?    This  is  <me  of 
inquiries  I  wished  to  have  answered  durii^  my  visit  to  this  country. 
UpnM7  Id     I  have  no  light  to  shed  upon  it    For  many  years  I  have  sou|^t  in 


Illi^M^*'  poedhle  way  to  get  at  the  mystery,  but  neither  learned  critics  or  phjsksL- 
foreign  or  native,  nor  books,  ancient  or  modem,  have  thrown  any  li^  n^ ' 
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I  have  sospected  that  thii  disease,  whkfa,  like  the  aathropophagous  oBipm 
tools  of  the  Anhe,  leisurely  eats  np  its  ?ictims  in  one  long  lemoneless  meal,  ^""* 
,  or  is  Gansed  by,  living  and  seJf-propagjating  animalcals ;  and  thus  I  can 
•noeiTe  it  poesible  that  those  aninuUcols  might  fasten  on  a  waD,  espedally  if 
le  cement  were  mixed  with  sizing,  as  is  now  done,  or  other  gelatinoos  or 
limal  glues.  Still,  the  most  cnnoiy  reference  to  the  best  of  onr  recent 
edical  works  soffices  to  show  how  lit^  ia  known  about  the  whole  subject  of 
inUgion,  and  its  propagation  by  fomite&  One  finds  in  them  abundant  and 
contestable  instances  of  the  propagation  of  more  than  one  terrible  constitutional 
slady,  in  tiie  most  inexplicable  manner,  by  garments,  leather,  wood,  and 
her  things,  the  materiei  morbi  meantime  eluding  the  most  perserering  and 
gilant  search,  aided  by  every  appliance  of  modem  sdenoe,  chemical  or 
»ticaL  This  much,  however,  about  leprosy  is  certain,  that  there  are  dif- 
rent  kinds  of  it,  \uid  that  fresh  cases  are  constanUy  occurring  in  this 
untry.  What  originates  it,  and  how  it  is  propagated,  are  points  enveloped 
profound  darkness. 

But  though  we  cannot  comprehend  the  leprosy  nor  cleanse  the  leper,  there 
e  many  things  to  be  learned  from  this  mysterious  disease.    It  has  ever  been  Leprwy  ■ 
garded  as  a  direct  punishment  from  God,  and  absolutely  incurable,  except  J''^"" 
r  the  same  divine  power  that  sent  it    God  alone  could  cure  the  leprosy.    It  °  '"^ 
IS  so  understood  by  Naaman  the  Syrian,  who  came  from  Damascus  to  8a- 
sria  to  be  cured  by  Elisha;  and  when  "  lus  flesh  came  again  as  the  flesh  of  a 
;tle  child,'*  he  said, "  Behold,  now  I  know  that  there  is  no  God  in  all  the  earth 
It  in  Israel*'  ^    It  is  a  curious  frurt  that  this  hideous  disease  still  cleaves  to 
imascua,  the  dty  of  Naaman,  for  there  is  a  mild  kind  there  which  is 
metimea  cured,  or  apparently  cured,  even  at  this  day.    I  have  met  with 
les,  however,  where  the  cure  is  only  temporary,  and  perhaps  it  is  so  in  every 
itance. 

There  ia  nothing  in  the  entire  range  of  human  phenomena  which  illus- 
ites  so  impressively  the  divine  power  of  the  Redeemer,  and  the  nature 
d  extent  of  his  work  of  mercy  on  man's  behalf,  as  this  leprosy.  There  The  di». 
e  many  most  striking  analogies  between  it  and  that  more  deadly  leprosy  ^*^ 
sin  which  has  involved  our  whole  race  in  one  common  ruin.  It  is  feared 
contagious ;  it  is  certainly  and  inevitably  hereditary ;  it  is  loathsome  and 
Hating ;  its  victim  is  shunned  by  sll  as  unclean ;  it  is  most  deceitful  in  its 
tioD.  Kew-bom  children  of  leprous  parents  are  often  as  pretty  and  as 
althy  in  appearance  as  any,  but  by-and-by  its  presence  and  working  become 
lible  in  some  of  the  signs  described  in  the  13th  chapter  of  Leviticus.  The 
icab"  comes  on  by  degrees  in  different  parts  of  the  body;  the  hair  falls 
»m  the  head  and  eyebrows ;  the  nails  loosen,  decay,  and  drop  off;  joint  after 
nt  of  the  fingers  and  toes  shrink  up,  and  slowly  fall  away.  The  gums 
s  abaorbed,  and  the  teeth  disappesr.    The  nose,  the  eyes,  the  tongue,  and 
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PART     thepftlafte  an  ilowlyooDsomed,  and,  finaUy,  the  wretched  victim  OD^ 
'^-      earth  and  diaappean,  while  medicine  hai  no  power  to  ataj  the  mfigei  of  tb.» 
fell  diaeaae,  or  even  to  mitigate  aenaibly  iti  tortiiiea. 

Tb«  tfiML  Who  can  fail  to  find  in  all  thia  a  moat  affecting  type  of  aiao't  nod 
leproay  f  Like  it,  thia  too  ia  hereditaiy,  with  an  awfully  infidiible  oertiintf. 
Aa  surely  aa  we  have  inherited  it  from  our  fathers  do  we  transmit  it  to  ocr 
children.  None  escape.  The  infant  so  lively,  with  its  cfaenib  smile  t&l 
innocent  prattle,  has  imbibed  the  fiital  poison.  There  are  those,  I  know,  «{k, 
as  they  gaze  on  the  soft,  dear  heaven  of  infancy's  laughing  eye,  reject  la 
horror  the  thought  that  even  here  "the  leprosy  lies  deep  withhi."  Soisj 
one  might  think  and  say  who  looked  upon  a  beautiful  babe  in  the  snia  <^  ;ti 
leprous  mother,  in  that  littie  community  near  Zion's  Gate.  But,  slai!  git* 
but  time  enough,  and  the  physical  malady  manifests  its  presence,  and  does  i:* 
work  of  death.  And  so  in  the  antitype.  If  left  unchecked  by  power  diriy. 
the  leprosy  of  sin  will  eat  into  the  very  texture  of  the  soul,  and  oodsc^ 
everything  lovely  and  pure  in  human  character,  until  the  smiling  bsbe  becc^* 
a  Nero,  a  Caesar  Borgia,  a  bloody  Robespierre,  or  the  traitor  Iscariot  Tkc 
were  all  once  smiling  babes. 

Th«  cnrai  Again :  leprosy  of  the  body  none  but  God  can  cure,  as  b  implied  in  tbf 
strong  protestation  of  the  king  of  Israel  when  Naaman  came  to  him :  ''i^ . 
Ood^  to  Ml  and  make  <dive,  that  this  man  doth  send  unto  me  to  reoomi 
man  of  his  leprosy  7 "  So,  also,  there  is  only  one  Physician  in  the  anivety 
who  can  deanse  the  soul  from  the  lepro^  of  sin.  Again :  medicines  of  oir  > 
device  are  of  no  avail,  but  with  Him  none  are  needed.  He  said  to  the  teo « - 
stood  afar  off,  and  lifted  up  their  voices  and  cried,  *' Jeatis,  master,  U't 
mercy  on  us  I  **  '*  Go  show  yourselves  to  the  priests ; "  and  aa  they  weot  t^? 
were  deansed.  And  with  the  same  divine  pow^^r  he  says  to  many  a  oif^ 
leper,  "  Go  in  peace,  thy  sins  be  forgiven  thee ;"  and  it  happens  onto  tl: 
according  to  their  faith.  To  my  mind  there  is  no  conceivable  manifeststi.s ' 
divine  power  more  triumphantiy  confirmatory  of  Christ's  divinity  thao  '^ 
deansing  of  a  leper  with  a  word.  When  looking  at  these  handless,  tj6^ 
tongueless  wrecks  of  humanity,  the  unbdieving  question  starts  onbiddec.  I- 
it  possible  that  they  can  be  restored  ?  Yes,  it  is  more  than  poasible.  It  i:^^ 
been  accomplished  again  and  again  by  the  mere  volition  of  Him  who  spi-  - 
and  it  was  done.  And  He  who  can  deanse  the  leper  can  raise  the  dead,  l'« 
can  also  forgive  sins  and  save  the  souL    I  ask  no  other  evidence  of  the  £kt 

Pnob  and      I  dovotod  this  day  to  the  pools  and  fountains  of  JemsaleuL    The  first  0.4 

fouiiuiiia.  examined  was  that  of  Hezekiah,  within  the  dty,  and  just  south  of  the  .:7^ 
Greek  convent  It  is  nearly  two  hundred  and  fifty  feet  long,  and  one  i^^* 
dred  and  fifty  wide, — ^an  immense  reservoir,  capable  of  holding  water  sofficit-'' 

Pool  of  ^  for  half  the  city.  My  guide  called  it  Birket  Hammam,  and  said  thit  *'*' 
water  was  used  chiefly  for  baths.  From  a  terrace  near  the  north-west  cxn  / 
there  is  a  beautiful  view  of  the  dty,  the  domes  of  the  Holy  Sepulchrr,  V' 
Mosque  of  Omar,  and  of  the  Church  of  the  Ascension  on  the  top  of  Ob» '. 
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Uter  lo^Dg  kt  that  m  mocb  m  it*  importuice  meriti,  I  went  ont  at  the  ciimiit 
Jtfft  Qkte,  and  to  the  Oppw  QiboD,  h  I  choow  to  call  it,  though  iti  name  ii    "■'" 
3iTket  Mammilla  among  the  Araba.    The  water  it  brooght  from  it  bj  a  imall 
wiuednct  into  tbe  dtj,  and  inppliM  the  pool  of  Heiekiab, 

This  Upper  Oibon  i«  about  one  hundred  and  fiftjrodBw«et  of  theeitj,  near  Upper 
he  head  of  the  ihaltow  tallej,  and  U  about  three  hnodred  feet  long,  two  ^"'"^ 
iiindred  wide,  and  twenty  deep.    From  its  (itnation  and  appearance,  it  may 
le  of  any  age  which  onr  peculiar  theoriea  of  the  topography  of  the  city  demand. 
There  it  now  no  water  in  iL 

The  Lower  Pool— Birkct  ei  Sdtan— ii  in  the  same  vaUey,  tonth  of  the  Jafia  i^" 
late.  It  ii  about  ax  hundred  feet  long,  two  handred  and  fifty  broad,  and  *'"'"*' 
orty  deep, — a  dstem  of  prodlgioni  capacity.  The  tqaedoct  from  the  Poole  of 
lolomoo  paved  along  wett  of  it,  round  the  north  end,  then  down  the  eaat 
ide,  and  eo  ronnd  Zion  to  the  Temple.  At  lome  former  time  a  pipe  led  tbe 
rater  from  the  aqoediict  to  an  artifidal  fonntain  on  the  top  of  tbe  sooth 
rail  of  tbe  pool,  where  it  emptied  into  boughs  made  of  old  urcopbagi. 
'rom  thia  pool  tbe  valley  of  Hinnom  deaeendi  rapidly  eastward  to  Beer 
Aynb — Well  of  Job,  (or  of  Nebemiah)— below  the  junction  of  Hinnom  and 
FeboahapbaL 

I  alao  ezamioed  with  mnch  interest  the  Pool  of  Siloam  and  the  Fonntain 
if  the  Tirgin,  and  looked  into  the  toanel  whicfa  connects  them  ;  but  my  anti- 
|uahan  nal  wonld  reqoira  to  be  largely  rtjmolatod  before  1  could  repeat  the 
xploit  of  Dr.  Robinson  and  Dr.  Smith. 


There  an  aerenl  otber  pools  which  I  merely  looked  at  in  paa^g  round 
M  city;  but  as  tbe  identity  of  all  of  them  with  poala  mentioned  in  the 
lible  is  eoDtroTetted,  I  could  not  manage  to  get  up  any  very  great  amount 
r  eothuaiann  in  rc^vd  to  tbem.  That  of  Siloam  seems  to  be  abont  fifty  P' 
«t  long,  twenty  deep,  and  as  many  in  width,  though  the  sides  are  so  ^ 
rokea  down  that  it  is  not  easy  to  take  eonect  ineasaienienta.  It  lies 
43 
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in  the  moath  of  the  Tyropean,  and  the  water  nuu  from  it,  under  a  rort 
predpioey  acroes  the  road  to  some  gardens  in  the  Talley  of  Jehoefaaphit  it 
ia  a  small  rill  which  is  soon  eKhaoated  among  beds  of  radishes  and  encosiben. 

The  Fountain  of  the  Yiri^  is  about  four  handled  paces  up  the  ▼afley  froa 
Siloam,  and  I  descended  to  it  by  twenty-seven  steps.  I  made  no  new  dd- 
coveries,  however,  and  have  nothing  to  add  to  the  elaborate  discosRoa  ia 
regard  to  it  and  to  all  the  other  pools  and  fountains  of  the  city  whidi  I  hx^ 
been  reading  in  Bobinson  and  Williams.  I  looked  in  upon  the  vast  chasm  (t 
fosse  on  the  north  side  of  the  Temple  area,  which  I  hear  called  Biiket  IsniL 
and  see  on  the  maps  written  Bethesda^  There  is  a  oonsidexable  pool  aU^ 
outside  St  Stephen*s  Oate,  which  my  guide  called  Birket  sitti  Myriam.  Bv 
this  time  I  was  thoroughly  tired,  and  returned  home  to  rest^  aiid  to  eayj 
this  delightful  view  of  the  Holy  City. 

I  fully  sympathize  with  your  lack  of  interest,  but  still  the  questions  sboct 
the  waters  of  Jerusalem  are  of  considerable  importance.  The  main  dependen:^ 
for  a  constant  and  convenient  supply  is,  and  always  has  been,  I  suppose,  tti 
domestic  cisterns.  Every  honse  has  one  or  more ;  so  lias  eveiy  chardu 
mosque,  convent,  castle,  and  bath.  Many  of  these  are  well  kept,  and  the 
water  is  cool,  sweet,  and  free  from  worms.  The  house  I  first  rented  in  Jeru- 
salem had  three  dstems ;  that  of  Mr.  Lanneau,  my  misnonaiy  aworiatr,  hid 
four,  and  two  of  his  were  very  huge. 

No  fact  in  relation  to  this  country  is  better  attested  than  the  extreiw 
antiquity  of  cisterns,  and  nothing  about  old  sites  has  so  much  surprised  me  ^ 
the  immense  number  of  them.  Often,  where  every  trace  of  buildings  h& 
disappeared,  the  whole  site  is  perforated  with  these  under-ground  reaervi-^ 
Neitiier  Beer ' Ayub,  nor  the  Fountain  of  Mary,  nor  any  of  these  ^ast  po  t 
nor  the  aqueduct  from  beyond  Bethlehem,  would  be  much  needed  except  u: 
the  Temple  service,  and  during  the  grand  convocation  of  the  tribes  in  th~ : 
annual  festivals.  Jerusalem  was  so  abundantly  sapplied  with  water  that  '. 
inconvenience  firom  this  source  was  experienced  even  during  the  many  &^: 
long  sieges  which  the  city  sustained.  The  people  perished  firom  famine,  i» ' 
from  thirst  It  is  surprising,  and  not  a  little  perplexing  to  a  visitor  wbc  :• 
obliged  to  carry  a  **  bottle"  of  water  with  him  in  his  excursions  round  t-> 
environs,  to  learn  that  there  was  once  such  an  abundance  of  water  ovtndc.  tl:-' 
king  Hezekiah  had  to  summon  all  the  strength  of  Israel  to  aid  in  stop^Mikz  i^  • 
foutUains:  "So  there  was  gathered  much  people  together,  who  stopped  ^ 
the  fountains,  and  tke  brook  that  ran  [or  overflowed]  through  the  wnitUt «/ ' 
landf  saying.  Why  should  the  kings  of  Assyria  come,  and  find  much  water  r  - 
After  suffering  from  intolerable  thirst  in  many  rambles  around  the  Holy  C' 
I  read  with  wonder  of  ^  much  water ! "  "  many  fountains !"  ^'  a  brook  vrcr 
flowing  through  the  midst !  **  '  Strange  expressions  these  when  implied  to  v  > 
topognphj,    Hezekiah  and  his  "  much  people"  stopped  them  up  so  ei^^> 
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.11 J  that  they  coold  nerer  be  found  again,  eyen  hj  the  Jews  themselTes.  ohaptri 
[*hia  will  not  appear  extrayagant  if  we  take  into  acoonnt  the  calamities  by    ^""- 
rhich  Jenisalem  waa  ntterly  oTerthrown,  and  lay  in  ruins  for  seventy  years ; 
jid  also  tbaty  when  the  remnant  returned  from  distant  Babylon  few  and 
eeble,  they  were  in  no  condition  to  search  for  these  fountains,  and,  in  fact, 
lad  no  particular  need  of  tiiem. 

In  regard  to  these  pools,  whether  Immediately  around  the  city  or  those 
^eyond  Bethlehem,  there  is  no  difficulty  in  assigning  to  them  any  age  which 
liatoty  requires.  Cisterns  that  can  sustain  a  thousand  yeare  of  comparative  SoinnK>nii 
icglect  would  last  many  thousand  when  in  use  and  properly  repaired.  So  ^^^ 
ar,  therefore,  as  the  works  themselves  are  concerned,  they  may  date  back  to 
.be  age  of  Solomon ;  and,  if  speculation  and  inference  were  of  avail  in  such 
questions,  we  might  suppose  that,  when  Solomon  was  building  bis  magnificent 
Temple,  and  adapting  bis  capital  to  be  the  centre  of  the  whole  Hebrew  race, 
le  would  not  fail  to  make  ample  provision  for  the  indispensable  article  of 
rater.  He  therefor^  may  have  constructed  the  pools  beyond  Bethlehem,  and 
Niilt  the  aqueduct  which  brought  a  supply  to  the  Temple  sufficient  for  the 
kblutions  and  other  services  of  that  great  sanctuary.  And  as  the  prodigious 
laeemblies  at  the  national  feasts  would  require  a  large  quantity  of  water  in 
iilTerettt  quarters,  and  of  easy  access,  he  made  those  pools  on  the  west,  and 
[)then  of  smaller  size  distributed  in  and  about  the  ci^,  for  the  greater  oon- 
renience  of  the  pilgrims.  We  find  in  these  conditions  an  adequate  emergency 
u)d  a  suitable  occasion  for  the  construction  of  these  reservoirs,— a  great  want, 
%  king  wealthy,  and  wise,  and  given  to  buQding,  and  a  time  of  peace.  It 
[Diut  be  remembered  that  we  are  speaking  of  works  quite  unique  and  extra- 
ndinary.  No  other  city  in  this  part  of  the  world  had  anything  like  these 
cisterns,  and  the  supposition  that  most  of  them  were  made  by  Solomon  and  his 
immediate  successors  is  not  extravagant  The  only  serious  objection  that  occurs 
to  me  is  found  in  the  passage  already  quoted.  If  there  were  *'  many  foun- 
tAina,  a  brook  running  through  the  midst  of  the  land,  and  much  water,"  there 
would  have  been  no  occasion,  up  to  the  time  of  Hezekiah,  to  resort  to  such 
expensive  contrivances  as  these  pools.  After  these  fountains  had  been 
stopped  up,  however,  and  the  supply  outside  the  city  thus  cut  oflf,  artificial 
means  wnold  become  indispensable.  It  is  quite  possible,  therefore,  that  most 
o(  these  "  pools*'  have  been  constructed  since  the  return  from  Babylon.  And 
if  those  beyond  Bethlehem  were  made  by  Solomon,  and  are  referred  to  in 
Ecdesiastes,^  yet  the  aqueduct  connecting  them  with  the  Temple  may  have 
lieen  built  alter  the  "captivity."  Solomon  himself  intimates  that  his  pools 
were  not  designed  to  supply  Jerusalem,  but  to  irrigate  his  gardens  and 
fofesta. 

These  pools  about  Jerasalem  are  now  empty,  and  as  thirsty  as  the  disap- 
pointed pilgrim  who  resorts  to  them.    How  do  you  account  for  this  f 
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rkwf  Gerteiiilj  not  by  the  anamptioii  that  len  mter  fklls  now  than  fDnnoh. 
'^'  Tbeae  monntaina  are  deluged  with  nuns  in  winter  snch  as  we  xsrdy  ezpcn* 
puoiB  sow  snce  in  America^  and  yet  I  never  saw  water  ronning  into  any  of  the  poc^  cr 
•mi*c7.  down  any  d  thoee  TaOeya,  except  just  while  it  was  literally  pouring  from  the 
donda  On  occasions  of  this  kind  mnddy  streams  rash  down  Jehoshaphst  t^i 
Hinnom  with  great  Tiolence.  The  water,  howereri  qoickly  sinka  beneath  tbe 
aocnnralated  mbbish,  and  finds  its  way  to  the  Bead  Sea  withont  le-appesrin; 
on  the  BOi&oe.,  No  doubt  a  fax  greater  qnantity  of  winter  rmins  was  matie 
to  flow  into  the  dstems  anciently  than  now,  and  they  maj  ha^e  been  tM 
in  part  by  streams  from  living  fountains  which  are  now  lost*  Traditkns  d 
snch  streams  are  still  kept  alive  among  the  inhabitants,  and  they  seem  to  he 
ooontenanced  by  the  passage  from  Seoond  Chronicles.  The  main  cause  cf  the 
present  deficiency  is,  that  the  dsterns  are  not  now  kept  in  good  oooditsoa. 
It  would  be  quite  possible  to  fill  them  all  during  winter  if  they  were  msd« 
watei^tight^  and  suitable  care  were  taken  to  conduct  into  tbem  the  rais-witer 
from  the  rocks  and  fields  abovei  This  whole  subject  is  one  of  mndb  interot, 
hut  there  must  be  more  exploration  and  excavation  than  has  hitherto  hee^ 
possible  before  all  the  problems  connected  with  it  can  be  solvod.  What  dii 
you  make  out  of  Beer  *  Ayub  f 

I  found  it  in  the  bed  of  the  Kidron,  just  below  the  junction  of  HinnorD 

and  Jehoshaphat,  and  five  hundred  and  fifty  feet  below  the  top  of  Zion  ly 

the  aneroid.    Do  you  suppose  that  this  is  the  Sn-rc>gel  of  Josbna  ?  ^ 

There  is  no  reason  to  doubt  it.    In  the  18th  chapter  and  16th  verse,  wbtrf 

ni^        the  south  line  of  Benjamin's  lot  is  drawn,  the  situation  of  Bn-iogd  at  t:, 

^>''**^     bottom  of  Hinnom,  south  of  Jebusi,  or  Jerusalem,  is  clearly  indicated.   It  «&' 

ii-njffe     ^^^  ^^  ^^  ^^^  Jonathan  and  Ahimaar.  lay  hid  during  the  rebellioa  <  f 

Absalom,  in  order  to  collect  and  send  news  to  David ;  and  afterward  Adoov»  • 
slew  sheep,  and  oxen,  and  fat  cattle  by  £n-rogel,  when  he  conspired  to  te.:r 
the  kingdom.  The  celebrated  Joab  was  with  him,  and  by  this  act  forfeit.-. 
his  life ;  and  if  the  well  was  called  Beer  Toab  instead  of  *Aynb,  as  some  hxu 
maintained,  we  might  find  the  origin  of  the  name  possibly  in  thia  last  art 

itN  hiv      Joab*s  political  career.    As  matters  stand,  we  cannot  discover  why,  or  on  wiy. 

^ >'  occasion,  the  name  £n-rogel  was  changed  into  'Aynb,  or  into  Nehemiah,  t 
into  that  of  the  Well  of  Fire— by  all  which  titles  it  has  been  distingaiaiH-^ 
The  patriarch  Job  could  have  no  connection  with  it,  and  that  Kehemiah  r- 
covered  the  sacred  fire  from  this  well,  after  his,  return  from  Babylon,  is  a  G2rr 
fable.  In  itself  it  is  a  singular  work  of  ancient  enterprise.  The  Bhaft;»  sci^ 
through  the  solid  rock  in  the  bed  of  the  Eidron,  is  one  hundred  and  twes^^ 
five  feet  deep.  The  idea  of  digging  such  a  well  at  that  precise  spot  may  hft«-: 
been  suggested  by  the  fact,  that,  after  very  great  rains,  water  sometimea  riu 
nearly  to  the  top,  and  then  flows  out  into  the  valley  below,  a  strong  Ir-ji 
capable  of  driving  a  milL    This,  however,  soon  ceases,  and  the  water  in  u^ 
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reJl  sabflideB  to  len  than  half  its  depth.  From  that  point  a  itream  seems  to  cuaktu 
an  ooDstantly  across  it,  and  pass  down  the  Yslley  under  the  rock.  This  "'"^ 
ppearance  of  the  water  below  may  have  firrt  snggested  the  plan  of  unking  a 
baft  higher  np  and  near  the  dty  wall,  that  there  might  be  access  to  it  in  times 
•f  inTaaion.  The  water  is  pure  and  entirely  sweet,— quite  diffeient  ftom  that 
f  Siloam,  which  proves  that  there  is  n^  connection  between  them.  I  have 
cen  the  water  gushing  out  like  a  mill-stream,  some  fifteen  rods  south  of  the 
reO ;  and  then  the  whole  Talley  was  alive  with  people  bathing  in  it,  and  in- 
tulging  in  eveiy  species  of  hilarity.  Thus  it  was  in  the  time  of  David,  and 
uctst  likely  the  quantity  and  duration  of  the  flow  were  much  greater  then 
hAn  now.  "The  stone  of  Zoheleth,  which  is  by  En-rogel,"  was  therefore  a  sionr  of 
noet  suitable  spot  for  Adonijah  at  which  to  slay  sheep,  and  oxen,  and  fat  ^^'^^^^ 
Attle,  make  a  great  feast,  and  complete  his  conspirai^ ;  for  the  people  were 
uxnstomed  to  assemble  there  on  festive  oocssions,  and  multitudes  might  find 
;>tem8elves  entrapped  into  the  rebellion  ere  they  were  aware  of  it  In  this 
connection,  it  may  be  remarked  that  Gihon,  down  to  which  Solomon  was 
nimediately  conducted,  by  order  of  David,  to  be  anointed  king,  was  probably 
>n  the  other  side  of  the  city.  David  would  certainly  not  send  him  into«the 
midst  of  the  conspiracy.  It  is  evident,  however,  from  1  Kings  i.  40-42,  that 
Cf  ihon  wss  so  near  En-rogel  that  Adonijah  and  his  company  could  hear  the 
rvjotdng  of  the  people  that  were  with  Solomon ;  and  this  incidentally  confirms 
the  correctness  of  the  sites  of  Qihon  as  now  received,  on  the  west  and  north- 
west of  the  city. 

The  whole  vicinity  of  En-rogel,  and  of  Siloam  too,  including  the  slopes  of  Pin^t— 
Zion  and  Ophel,  are  now  the  very  last  resort  for  any  muse,  either  heavenly  or  ^^^'^ 
e.irthly.    Milton's  fiunous  invocation, — 

"IfSlon'ihiU 
Delight  thee  more,  tnd  Siloa'i  brook,  that  flowed 
Fast  by  the  oraele  of  God,  I  thence 
laroke  thine  eld  to  my  adTentoroiii  wng,** — 

would  never  have  been  written  if  the  poet  had  encountered  there  the  sights 
and  scents  which  disgusted  me  this  morning. 

It  will  do  very  well  for  a  p9et  ''smit  with  the  love  of  sacred  song"  to  acoom* 
modate  Zion  with— 

**  Flowery  brooki  beneath, 
Tbu  wMh  thy  halloved  feiet,  and  warbling  flow  ** 

Milton,  however,  never  visited  this  country,  and  withal  was  blind ;  but  I  have  Dfaen- 
seen  the  Kidron  in  ancient  maps  expanded  into  a  broad  river,  and  enlivened  ^*''* 
with  boats  and  laUennihl  Where  the  geographer  fables,  the  poet  sorely  may  "** 
dreaoL 

Mr.  Williams  amuses  himself  with  the  contimdiotoiy  aooounts  of  histoiiaos 
and  tiaveOen  in  regard  to  the  taste  of  this  water.    Josephus  says  it  is  sweet,  Tkaie  &f 
oue  calls  it  bitter,  an9ther  tasteless.    Dr.  Bobinson  makes  it  sweetish  and  t^  «•** 
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IV. 


endnra  it— always  thinking  tiiat  it  smeOed  and  tasted  of  the  ImUl    I  hsK 

little  doobt  bat  that  it  ia  mingled^  to  say  the  leasts  with  water  tued  for  Mot- 
lem  ablations  and  bathings  in  the  great  mosqoes  of  Omar  and  SI  Aksa. 

You  think,  then,  that  there  is  a  connection  between  tiiia  fiMmtaia  and  tk 
wells,  subtamnean  oisteniSy  el&,  beneath  the  soatfaem  put  of  the  Teoipk 
areat 

I  do  not  doabt  it,  and  have  always  sospected  that  the  iiregolar  fioctasfti^ 
in  the  quantity  of  water  an  occasioned,  in  part  at  least,  bj  the  draining  ic^ 
F.rriivra  the  diannel  at  different  times  the  water  from  these  hidden  reaenroizsi  I  sep- 
rt?«i.  pggQ  1^  ^^^  go  In  uident  days,  and  this  well-known  phenomenon  may  hare 
suggested  to  Eiekiel  that  striking  allegoiy  of  the  mystic  riTer  whose  mH 
beginnings  he  saw  flowing  down  from  ander  the  altar  of  Qod.^  The  machiaoj 
of  some  of  Bgekiers  visions  was  strange  and  complex— 

**  Wheeto  vithin  wbeela,  with  Uvlitg  craBtarct  weddad.** 


Othera,  again,  were  remarkably  simple,  and,  withal,  rich  in  heaatiftil  imagerr 
and  suggestiTe  drapery.  Of  Uiis  kind  is  this  river,  which  the  mna  with  cbe 
line  in  his  hand  showed  to  the  prophet  There  were  things  veiy  pfcnliar  sad 
significsnt  in  its  origin,  accidents,  and  attributes. 

Its  soiNTtf.— "  Behold,  waters  issued  out  frt>m  under  the  threahold  of  tbi 
house,  came  down  from  under,  at  the  south  side  of  the  altar." 

Its  course.— It  flowed  toward  the  east  country,  into  the  desert,  and  entenc 
the  east,  that  is,  the  Dead  Sea.  There  is  no  other  in  that  direction ;  ss-1 
water  issuing  from  the  ''south  side  of  the  altar**  must,  by  a  topographkii 
necessity,  flow  down  the  vslley  of  Jehoshaphat,  along  the  bed  of  the  Kvir^ 
eastward  into  the  desert,  and  thus  into  the  Dead  Sea  by  Wady  en  K4r. 

Its  rapid  incrtase^^A  mere  rill  at  the  beginning,  it  was  to  the  andei  it 

the  end  of  the  first  thousand  cubits,  to  the  knees  at  the  second,  the  Ioii»  at  tU 

third,  and  at  the  fourth  thousand  **  it  was  a  river  to  swim  in,  that  ooold  &t 

be  passed  over." 

iiiMBviy       Its  efects.—*'  Everything  shall  live  whither  the  river  oometh.**     On  eit^ 

of  >^«-      bank  grow  **  all  manner  of  trees  for  meat,  whose  leaf  shall  not  fade,  neith^  ^uZ 

viaioQ.       the  fruit  thereof  be  consumed."    What  a  contrail  to  the  present  banks  of  t» 

Kidron— a  hoirid  wilderness,  blasted  by  the  curse  of  God,  with  nothing  :■- 

relieve  its  frightful  desolation !    But  where  this  river  from  under  the  sasc- 

tiuuy  comes,  the  desert  blossoms,  the  banks  are  shaded  with  trees,  and  voa 

with  music  of  birds.    And  more  wonderfiil  still,— the  river  ''being  bfoogfc: 

forth  into  the  sea,  the  waters  thereof  shall  be  healed."    Kow,  thia  Sea  d 

Sodom  is  so  intolerably  bitter,  that  althou^  the  Jordan,  the  AznoOy  and  umcj 

other  streams  have  been  pouring  Wto  it  their  vast  contribations  of  sweet 

for  thousands  of  yean,  it  continues  as  nauseous  and  deadly  aa  ever. 
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ives  in  it ;  neither  fish^  nor  reptUes,  nor  even  aoimalculA  cftn  abide  its  des-  chaktie 
^leimte  nudigoity.    But  theee  waters  from  the  sanctuary  heal  it    When  they    '""• 
x>iue  thither  the  shores  are  robed  in  green,  its  bosom  teems  with  all  manner 
>f  fish,  and  fishermen  stand  thick  on  every  rock  ''from  £n-gedi  even  unto  En- 
*gUum.    They  shall  be  to  spread  forth  nets,  for  the  fish  shall  be  as  those  of  the 
;rQat  sea,  exceeding  many.*' 

This  beautiful  allegory  was  doubtless  not  thrown  into  the  Bible  merely  to 
iotuse  us.    What  is  your  explanation  ? 

There  are  good  men,  and  learned  in  the  Scriptures,  who  interpret  it  literally,  Expiana- 
mtl  maintain  that  a  mighty  physical  miracle  is  here  predicted.   But  we  find  in  (>""  ^^  ^^ 
t  only  a  spiritual  allegory,  which  foreshadows  miracles  of  mercy  in  store  for     ^^^' 
he  whole  world  far  more  stupendous.    That  God  will  cause  such  a  river  of 
ictual  water  to  flow  down  from  Mount  Moriah,  to  gladden  the  Desert  of  Judea 
ind  heal  the  Sea  of  Sodom,  I  do  not  believe.    There  is  another  desert,  however, 
vhich  he  will  surely  heal—the  desert  of  sin,  the  sea  of  spiritual  death. 

I  discover  in  this  richest  of  allegories  a  most  comprehensive  and  delightful  i'Im  altar 
exhibition  of  the  scheme  of  redemption,  from  its  beginning  to  its  final  and 
;lorious  consummation.  There  is  good  gospel,  and  much  sound  and  even  pro- 
V>iind  theology  in  it  Every  incident  is  suggestive,  every  allusion  instructs. 
The  waters  flowed  out  from  under  the  o/toi^-intimating,  not  darkly,  that 
:he  stream  of  divine  mercy,  the  rivor  of  life,  has  its  source  in  $acrific€  and 
ie^tth.  Until  justice  \a  satisfied  by  the  atoning  sacrifice  of  the  Lamb  of  God 
i/ion  the  altaff  the  waters  of  life  cannot  flow  forth  from  beneath  it 

There  can  be  little  doubt  but  that  the  prophet  borrowed  the  drapeiy  of  his 
kllegory  from  the  physical  features  of  the  Temple  area,  and  that  of  tiie  country 
ia^t  and  sooth-esat  of  it  Though  the  waters  first  appeared  issuing  from 
tnder  the  altar ^  yet  we  need  iu>t  suppose  that  the  fountain-head  was  there,  but 
urther  back,  under  the  Holy  of  Holies,  beneath  the  ark  and  mercy-seat,  where 
kliode  the  Shekinah  of  God*s  presence,  intimating  that  the  true  fountain-head 
»f  the  river  of  life  is  in  the  heart  of  infinite  love,  but,  on  its  way  out  and  down 
o  ruined  man,  it  must  pass  under  the  altar  of  divine  jiutice.  There  is,  there- 
ure,  no  other  place  in  the  universe  whence  these  emblematic  waters  could  flow 
urtb  so  appropriately  as  under  the  altar. 

Again,  this  river  was  small  at  first,  but  incressed  rapidly  as  it  flowed  onward ;  tim  river. 
uid  thus  it  has  been  with  the  river  of  life.  It  was  a  mere  rill  from  Adam  to 
S^oah — ^the  waters  were  to  the  andes.  From  the  Deluge  to  Moses  it  grew 
i reader  and  deeper— the  waters  were  unto  the  knees,  and  patriarchs  with  their 
locks  reposed  in  green  pastures  along  the  verdant  banks.  From  Moses  the 
awgiver  to  David  the  sweet  singer,  it  rolled  onward,  ever  gathering  breadth 
ind  power,  and  its  shady  groves  became  vocal  with  psalms  and  hymns  to  the 
?od  of  salvation.  And  thus  it  continued  to  swell,  and  expand,  and  deepen,  by 
;he  addition  of  many  a  rill  of  prophecy  and  promise,  until  He  who  is  the  true 
Fountain  came,  sending  forth  a  mighty  river  of  unfathomable  depth,  whioh 
cannot  be  passed  over— a  river  to  swim  in ;  all  the  world  may  bathe  in  it  and 
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TAKf     be  deamed— may  dxink  of  it  uid  thinl  no  Qiaie;  and  ever  RDoe  tiie  AAwA 
'^V     it  has  rolled  oawwd  fiirther  ud  farther  into  the  deMrt ;  and  tliaa  it  will  ceer 
tinue  until  its  moet  distant  borden  shall  Uoisom,  and  the  great  dead  sei  d 
sin  shall  be  swallowed  ap  of  life.    The  divine  aU^goiy  foraahadowB  tlie  ndte- 
nium  in  its  amplest  acceptation. 
T  b«  tranv     From  the  physical  topography  of  the  allegory,  the  waters  could  only  dwtac 
(aituAUon.  ij^^  fj^  y^  of  ^  Kidroo,  and  run  eastward  toward  the  Dead  8e%  a n^i 
of  hopeless  desolation.    What  it  was  twenty-^ve  oentoriea  ago  to  the  eje  S 
the  prophet,  it  is  now  to  the  weaiy  traveller.    Bat  when  Ezekiel'a  river  cu^ 
thither,  there  was  life— luxorioos,  joyoas  life.     Detig^tAil  tisnafoimatiec. ! 
Now  there  is  another  desert  whose  sterility  is  more  stern  and  atobbom  this 
this  of  Judea,  and  nothing  lives  in  all  that  dreary  land  until  it  is  healed  sad 
vivified  by  the  waters  which  issue  out  of  the  sanctoary  of  Qod.    Bat  wherei«r 
these  salutary  streams  come,  there  spring  up  the  plants  of  rtghteoaaBesa  biooa- 
ing  like  Eden,  and  loaded  with  the  fruits  of  Panuliae.      A  thooaand  m»A 
deserts  have  already  blossomed,  and  other  thousands  are  beginnii^  to  blooa ; 
and,  though  these  deserts  are  wide  as  the  world,  this  river,  by  ita  very  eoosti- 
tution,  is  adi^ted  to  reach  and  heal  them  all    The  natural  strtama  from  ibj 
mountains  of  Arabia  and  Africa  dwindle  and  fade  away  in  her  thirsty  8ahazss« 
but  this  grows  broader  and  deeper  the  further  it  penetrates  the  duKii>   Think 
God,  it  wijl  reach  earth's  remotest  wildera^s,  and  enter  at  lei^th  and  viyiij 
the  gresit  ^ea  of  death  itself. 

The  Dead      Tbis  sea  figures  largely  in  the  allegory,  and  well  it  may.     The  whole  wvd. 

^'^  affords  no  otber^type  of  human  apostwBy  so  impropriate,  so  «ignificaok  Tb:u 
of  it  The^  it  lies  in  its  sulphureous  sepulchre,  thirteen  hundred  feet  h«k^ 
the  ocean,  steaming  up  like  a  hugp  caldron  of  smouldering  bitomen  and  fahc^ 
stone.  Keither  rain  from  heaven,  nor  mountain  torrents,  nor  JTordan's  fi<x*i 
uor  all  combined,  can  change  its  diaracter  of  litter  death.  Fit  aymbd  of  tki 
great  dead  sea  of  depravity  and  ocwruption  which  nothing  homen  can  boi]  * 
Science  and  art,  education  and  philosophy,  l^islation  and  anperstition,  ti^} 
pour  their  combined  contributions  into  it  for  ever,  but  they  cannot  heai- 
cannot  even  dilute  its  malignity ;  but  the  supernatural  streams  of  diyine  me:.? 
from  the  sanctuary  can  and  wilL  Let  the  world-wide  desert  rejotoe.  Tbt« 
waters  are  rolling  onward,  will  surely  reach  its  utmost  borden,  mad  cioti»  ^ 
sterile  wastes  with  beauty  and  life. 

Where  are  those  miry  and  marshy  places,  mentioned  in  the  11th  Yeae,  wh^: 
could  not  be  healed,  and  what  may  they  signify  ? 

snit  They  are  along  the  southern  shore  of  the  lake,  at  the  base  of  Fadnm  and  :bs 

mmahca.  ^j^j^j^  strata  of  rock  salt  which  there  bound  the  plaiiL  It  is  intereetu^  t. 
notice  how  accurate  the  prophet  is  in  all  his  topographical  alloaioBflL  I^ 
existence  of  these  salt  marshes  has  but  recently  been  revealed  to  the  worii  7 
u.odern  exploration,  but  Ezekiel  was  acquainted  with  tiiem  twenty-three  v-  - 
tunes  ago.  If  you  wish  to  attach  significance  to  every  item  in  the  drmpen  ^ 
tlio  allegory,  these  strata  of  rock  salt,  with  their  incurable  marshee,  may  n:f 
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ipnt  thai  fundamental  oomption  of  man's  nature  which  will  remain  even  in  chaptrb 
nillennial  peace  and  pmitj.  The  waters  fiom  the  sanctoaxy  do  not  heal  theie  ^^"'- 
juaabm,  biooMie  th^  do  not  eome  to  tkem.  Wherever  the  waters  come  there 
s  life,  bat  tbej  were  never  intended  to  reach  up  to  these  rock-salt  sourees  of 
nttemess  and  death.  And  so  in  tiie  spiritual  antitype ;  the  river  of  divine 
nercy  is  not  designed  to  reach  to  and  remove  the  corrupt  nature  of  man.  In 
;he  full  splendour  of  millennial  g^ory  the  fountains  will  still  he  impure,  and  the 
»ver-deBoending  streams  would  quickly  flood  the  worid  with  death,  did  not 
hese  waten  from  the  sanctuary  continue  evermore  to  flow  over  and  renew 
;hem  to  spiritual  li£k  With  the  prophet's  marvellous  telescope  I  delight  to 
ook  down  the  verdant  vista  of  this  mystic  river,  and  out  upon  our  world's 
(lorioos  future.  Ko  other  glass  discloses  such  enchanting  prospects.  Nor  are 
hey  mere  "dissolving  views,"  fair  but  fading.  More  than  meets  the  eye  lies 
leep  concealed,  and  brighter  days  than  fimcy  paints  shall  surely  dawn  on 
rarth'a  long  and  dismal  night 

In  our  ride  to-day  we  passed  up  Wady  Gihon,  west  of  the  dty,  crossed  over  Convent 
i  rocky  ridge,  and  deseended  into  a  valley  which  comes  down  south  from  the  ^!^ 
Jaffa  road,  our  first  object  being  a  visit  to  the  Convent  of  the  Cross.  This  is  a 
arge  establishment,  pleasantly  situated,  and  with  surroundings  which  suggest 
the  idea  that  its  finances  must  be  in  a  flourishing  condition.  The  monks  were 
fi.'Tj  polite,  and  one  of  them  showed  us  the  place  where  the  tree  grew  from 
which  the  cross  was  made !  Whether  true  or  not,  let  others  discuss ;  but  one 
hing  is  certain,— this  great  convent,  with  all  its  revenues,  has  grown  up  out 
if  that  hole  in  the  ground  in  which  the  tree  is  said  to  have  stood. 

The  good  Padre  Francesco  expresses  doubts  about  this  tradition,  perhaps 
)ecaa8e  the  place  is  in  the  hands  of  the  Greeks,  for  whom  he  cherishes  the 
It  most  abhorrenoe.  He,  however,  says  that  if  the  belief  in  the  fact  serves  to 
kwaken  devout  thoughts,  it  is  not  to  be  condemned.  Maundrell  sums  up  its 
i tie  to  our  reverence  somewhat  after  the  manner  of  the  famous  house  that 
Fack  built :  *'  It  is  because  here  is  the  earth  that  nourished  the  root,  that  bore 
he  tree,  that  yielded  the  timber,  that  made  the  cross ;"  and  he  adds,  rather 
>rofanely,  "Under  the  high  altar  you  are  shown  a  hole  in  the  ground  where 
he  stump  of  the  tree  stood,  and  it  meets  with  not  a  few  visitants,  so  much 
rerier  stocks  than  itself  as  to  fall  down  and  worship  it." 

Leaving  this  convent,  which  the  natives  call  El  Miisdilabeh,  we  went  on  'Ain 
nearly  an  hour  fuither  to  'Ain  Karim,  the  viUage  of  Zacharias  and  Elisabeth,  >^«'in* 
ind  of  course  the  birth-place  of  John  the  Baptist  and  Forerunner.  In  the 
lonveot  they  point  out  the  precise  spot  where  the  babe  was  bom.  It  is  be- 
leath  the  chapel,  which  is  a  handsome  and  neatly-arranged  affair  of  its  kind. 
>iir  padre  labonrs  hard  to  explain  how  it  could  possibly  come  to  pass  that  the 
[iaptist  should  be  bom  in  two  places — ^beneath  the  rich  altar  witiiin  the  con- 
eot,  and  in  the  grotto  at  least  a  quarter  of  a  mile  from  it,  where  a  convent 
r.^A  also  erected,  over  the  house  of  Elisabeth.  It  is  not  very  important  bow  we 
lijipose  of  this  difficulty.     Elisabeth  may  possibly  have  divided  the  time  of 
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PA  Kf    ^^^  important  oocasion  between  the  two,  in  coder  to  mnlti^y  the  BoaWr  i 
I V.      ncred  plioes,  and  thereby  increaae  the  piety  of  fatore  generatiocig ! 
_^       Did  yon  see  the  Fountain  of  the  Virgin,  for  which  naiDO  oar  padie  iiapcL 
rt„r—       pnzzled  to  find  a  planiible  reason  ?    He  thinks  it  acarodij  pcobaUe  tint  bt 
KMantaia    y  ii>gi||  woold  have  been  allowed  to  go  to  each  a  distance  from  Klisahrth't  boia 
^iQ,  *     *  to  fetdi  water.    She  might  have  occasionally  frequented  it,  however,  and  bjt 
that  drcomstanoe  her  name  came  to  be  applied  to  it ;  bat  it  reqniied  a  vcr 
resolute  and  robust  faith  to  tear  oat  by  the  roots  the  syoamoie-trees  of  tee^ 
cism  which  kept  springing  up  in  this  gentleman's  heart  daring  his  ezcaiik<i  b 
**St.  John's  in  the  mountains."     He  toiled  up  the  rocky  hiDa  sooth-west  i 
'Ain  Karlm  for  more  than  an  hour,  to  visit  the  grotto  where  John  dwdt  inti^f 
wilderness,  and  practised  those  austerities  which  we  read  of  in  the  thii 
chapter  of  Matthew.     The  whole  thing,  wilderness,  grotto,  and  all,  dkl  &< 
correspond  to  his  preconoeiTed  notions ;  but  these,  as  in  da^  bound,  he  mar 
nauimously  suiiendered  to  grey-haired  Tradition.    Did  yoa  go  oat  into  tbi 
desert? 
Rinh.  Tune  did  not  permit    My  programme  included  Koriet  el  'Aineh,  sod  I 

Joim.**'  therefore  made  the  stay  at  the  Convent  of  8t  John  very  briet  Bat,  bef^-; 
leaving  it,  let  me  ask  seriously  whether  there  is  any  good  reason  to  doubt  t 
to  disturb  this  ancient  tradition  as  to  the  main  Act  Why  may  not  this  U 
the  village  of  Zacharias,  to  which  Mazy  came  in  haste  to  salute  herooos: 
Elisabeth  7 

I  know  no  decisive  reason  against  it    'Ain  Karim  is  certainly  in  tite  b  I- 
couDtiy  of  Judea,^  though  not  perhaps  exactly  in  that  part  of  it  in  whid.  '^ 
priori^  we  should  expect  to  find  Elisabeth.    When  I  visited  it  many  yesn  »? 
I  had  no  doubt  as  to  the  tradition,  nor  is  there  any  obviooa  reason  why  tv 
home  of  the  Baptist  should  be  lost,  any  more  than  the  site  of  Bethlehem,  : 
Bethany,  or  Nazareth,  or  Cana.    The  village  was  probably  soiall,  as  n^  u*^ 
is  mentioned ;  perhaps  it  was  not  a  village  at  alL    But  John  became  vptt 
celebrated  in  bis  day.    Our  Lord  himself  testifies  of  him  that  then  hsd  !<• : 
risen  a  greater  prophet  than  he.    It  is,  however,  not  likely  that  he  was  Ur. 
in  either  of  the  grottoes  which  tradition  selected  as  suitable  eitea  for  conveci. 
but  in  some  humble  habitation  which  has  long  since  disappeared.    Tb:ti>' 
came  Mary  with  that  salutation  which  made  the  unborn  Ba{^t  leap  fcf  j  r 
and  Elisabeth  herself,  filled  with  the  Holy  Ghost,  spoke  out  with  a  load  tis 
and  said,  ''Blessed  art  thou  among  women,  and  blessed  is  the  firuit  of  tr 
womb."     And  Mary  responded  in  that  noble  magnifieaty  **Mj  aoul  ti '" 
magnify  the  Lord,  and  my  spint  hath  rejoiced  in  God  my  Saviour.***  W: 
can  doubt  but  that  these  two  inspired  cousins — the  highly  Csvoured  an>  '- 
women^Bpent  the  three  subsequent  months  of  Mary's  visit  in  holj  s:^- 
elevated  devotion  and  communion  of  spirit,  speaking  of  the  instant  perf  r.> 
ance  of  those  wonderful  things  which  had  been  told  them  from  the  Ijoid.    Tn 
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ese  sacred  aasoeuitioiui  must  ever  clothe  with  richeet  iDterest  the  vale  and  ouai-tib 
U  sides  of 'Ain  Kailm.  »'•'"• 

Do  jon  snppoee  that  the  ordinaiy  food  of  the  Baptist  was  leaUy  locostB  and 
ild  honejl^ 

After  he  had  retired  to  the  wildernesa  to  seek  preparation  for  hia  dlTine  mia-  joims 
on,  no  doubt  it  was.  Nor  is  there  any  great  difficulty  about  it,  for  we  know  ^^'^ 
om  Ijo^ttcus  zL  22  that  it  was  Iswful  for  Jews  to  eat  this  insect  I  do  not 
ippose,  howerer,  that  the  desert  was  that  rocky  hill  south-west  of  'Ain 
^srioD,  covered  with  com,  vines,  and  olive-trees,  as  Maundrell  says.  John 
ncibably  retired  much  further  from  the  busy  haunts  of  men,  into  those  barren 
aita  which  produce  none  of  these  luxuries,  and  where  the  wandering  Arabs 
>  this  day  feed  on  locusts.  The  monks  during  the  dark  ages  perhaps  thought 
(lis  incredible,  and  therefore  planted  loeust'treis  near  John's  grotto  in  the 
esert,  ss  Maundrell  informs  us.  The  khar&b  is  also  found  in  the  same  region, 
od  the  name  of  ^St  John's  bread"  has  been  given  to  the  gelatinous  pods  of 
his  tree  by  pious  pilgrims,  anxious  to  rescue  the  Baptist  from  the  imputation  of 
tseding  on  locusta. 

There  are  two  or  three  other  places  of  interest  in  this  region,  at  least  to  pil-  sito. 
irima  and  aotiquarians.  The  well  (T)  at  which  Philip  baptized  the  eunuch, 
radition  has  located  in  the  wady  south  of  'Ain  Earlm.  This  is  doubtless  a 
1 1  i&take.  Again,  Mr.  Williams  believes  that  he  has  found  the  ancient  Bether  in 
^Vady  Beitir,  which  comes  down  from  the  south,  and  unites  with  Wady  el  Word. 
The  poaitibn  will  agree  well  enough  with  all  that  is  known  about  the  situation 
}{ this  last  stronghold  of  the  Jews.  Eusebius  says  that  it  was  an  impregnable 
'urtreas  not  far  from  Jerusalem. 

There  the  rebel  Messiah  Barchochobas,  in  the  reign  of  Hadrian,  held  out  Betit«c 
fur  s  long  time  against  the  furious  assaults  of  the  Roman  army.  The  place, 
bowever,  was  at  last  stormed,  and  the  slaughter  was  so  dreadful  that  the  brook 
below  it  ran  blood  all  the  way  to  the  sea,  according  to  the  tradition  of  the 
rabbis.  No  calamity,  except  the  destruction  of  Jerusalem  by  Titus,  was  so 
fatal  to  the  Jews  as  the  sacking  of  Bether.  Eighty  thousand  of  this  devoted 
race  fell  by  the  sword  in  battle,  besides  a  vast  number  who  perished  by  famine, 
pestilence,  and  other  cahimities. 

The  only  place  in  the  canonical  books  where  the  mountains  of  Bether  are 
mentioned  ia  in  the  Song  of  Songs :  ''Turn,  my  beloved,  and  be  thou  like  a 
roe  or  a  young  hart  upon  the  mountains  of  Bether."  '  The  allusion  is  natural 
enough,  for  I  myself  have  seen  beautiful  roes  leaping  upon  those  mountains, 
skipping  upon  the  hills.* 

They  are  certainly  better  adapted  to  them  than  to  horses,  as  I  can  testify. 
That  whole  region  is  rough  and  rocky  in  the  extreme,  especially  along  the  path 
from  'Ain  Karim  to  Sobs,  and  thence  to  Kuriet  el  'Aineh.     Soba  is  in  ruins,  soba 
destroyed  by  order  of  Ibrahim  Pasha  in  1834 ;  but  its  position  is  naturally  very 

*JUtLllL4  •  Song  U.  17.  *8oagbLa 
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■trong,  and  the  whole  oonicd  sommit  wts  mrooiided  faj  a  waU.  It  i 
the  stiougfaold  of  the  robber  fiunil j  of  Aba  Qoosh,  as  I  was  inlbnBd 
oompaniona. 

When  I  first  came  to  JeroBalem  it  wai  occupied  by  one  of  tiiat 
family,  to  the  no  small  terror  of  the  pilgrimsL  Toa  are  aware  tbat  cmifKi- 
ditioD  located  Modio,  the  city  and  oemeteiy  of  the  Maocabean  tuajijy 
but  this  cuiDot  be  correct,  as  that  place  was  at  or  near  the  foot  of  the 
tains,  not  far  from  Lydd.  Dr.  Bobinson  identifies  8oba  with 
aophim,  and  his  elaborate  argument  makes  the  idea  at  least  plamnhhi  T^ 
same  remait  may  be  made  in  regard  to  Kixjath-jearim,  or  Kiryath-bssl  -r 
Baalah,  for  sU  these  names  bdong  to  the  same  plao^  Kniiet  el  'Aineb  asi 
represent  that  city,  but  the  evidence  b  not  perfectly  eondusiveL  The  fieqn£&: 
mention  of  this  point  in  defining  the  borders  of  Jadah  and  Beojamin  rends  u 
certain  that  it  most  have  been  in  this  neighbonrhood.  Monkish,  or  nihe 
ecclesiastical  tradition,  makes  it  the  birth-place  of  Jeremiah,  and  many  write! 
only  mention  it  onder  this  name ;  and  it  is  certainly  possible  that  the  propbt^ 
may  have  resided  there,  though  he  was  bom  at  Anathoth.  ConventB  is: 
churches  were  early  erected  at  this  8t  Jeremiah,  and  I  sappoae  the  tiaoH  v 
them  are  to  be  found  on  the  hills  north  and  norUi-west  of  the  present  villjks. 
where  are  many  tombs  in  the  live  rock.  The  only  andent  edifice  in  it  it  th 
ruined  church,  which  strikes  one  with  surprisa  Its  age  and  wigin  are  as£t> 
tain,  though  it  was  probably  built  by  the  Crusaders. 

If  this  was  Kiijath-jeaiim,  the  ark  must  have  had  a  rong^  road  from  tbr 
to  the  city.  The  house  of  Abinadab  appears  not  to  have  been  in  Yaiim  rttti. 
but  on  the  hill  north-west  of  it.  In  I  Samuel  viL  1,  oor  version  has  it  L 
but  in  2  Samuel  vi  3,  4,  the  Hebrew  word  Gibeah  is  retained,  as  if  it  msi  > 
separate  village.  It  is  not  likely,  however,  that  there  waa  a  town  adjoic:^ 
Yarim,  with  the  identical  name  of  another  place  not  far  off  to  the  nortii,  tsi 
1  suppose  that  the  house  of  Abinadab,  where  the  ark  abode,  waa  on  the  iv 
above,  not  at  a  village  called  Qibeah.  Such  an  arrangement  would  be  the  »3ii 
convenient  and  satis&ctory  to  the  congregation  which  aasembled  from  all  ^ 
to  worship  before  the  ark.  The  hill  was  probably  called  Oid^ak,  by  war  i 
eminence,  after  the  ark  had  been  brought  there,  and  thns  oor  translaton  lar 
have  indicated  the  exact  truth  by  translating  it  hill  when  it  ia  first  mentknei. 
and  Oibeah  twenty  years  afterwards,  when  David  and  all  larael  went  ti 
remove  the  ark  to  Jerusalem.  There  is  no  obvious  reason  at  piesent  v^ 
it  should  be  called  Tarim—rociy  foretts.  There  are  wttarB^  howefcr,  '^ 
every  side  almost,  and  some  very  impracticable  ones  north  and  aooth-ft* 
of  it 

The  first  long  descent  from  the  village  toward  Jerusalem  ia  not  ateep,  v^  * 
good  road  could  easily  be  roadei  Indeed,  the  traoea  of  an  anaent  mj  Kt 
visible  in  several  places,  and  an  arch  belonging  to  a  Roman  bridge  belov  l^ 
Yesin  is  still  quite  perfect  The  names  Kfistiil  and  Kulonia  along  thj»  Lt' 
suggest  the  idea  of  Boman  colonies,  and  somewhere  in  their  netghboorhoocr  i 
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little  doabty  wa  are  to  find  or  fix  the  locality  of  that  Emmaiui  to  which  cnAPTCR 
e  t^iro  difldiilea  were  proceeding  when  the  Lord  joined  them.^  Kuriet  el  ^""' 
ineb  itself  would  be  the  proper  distance  from  Jerusalem,  and  being  on  the 
»<i  to  Jafia,  and  on  the  dividing  ridge  between  the  plain  and  the  mountains, 
e  Roman  emperor  might  haye  deemed  it  an  adyantageous  post  for  a  colony 
Mio  up  of  his  disbanded  soldiers,  who  could  keep  in  check  the  surrounding 
uzitiy.  Certain  it  is  that  in  these  later  ages  the  occupants  of  this  place  have 
•ntrtilled  the  whole  adjacent  region,  and  for  many  a  generation  exercised  their 
wleas  tyranny  upon  helpless  pilgrims. 

It  took  jost  three  hours*  moderate  riding  from  Kuriet  el  'Aineb  to  Jerusalem :  Road  to 
naty  a  long  descent  into  Wady  Hanfna,  which  passes  between  it  and  Soba;  ^^^^* 
len  a  airoilar  ascent,  succeeded  by  a  yery  steep  pass,  and  a  yery  slippery  path 
own  to  Kuloniab  At  this  place  are  some  heavy  foundations  of  ehurch,  con- 
en  t,  or  castle,  by  the  road  side,  which  may  be  of  almost  any  age;  and  also 
aniens  of  fruit-trees,  irrigated  by  a  fountain  of  excellent  water.  Kulonia  is 
n  a  hill  north  of  the  road,  and  appears  in  a  fair  way  to  become  a  ruin  itself 
lefore  long.  The  path  then  winds  up  a  valley,  and  stretches  over  a  dreary 
raate  of  bare  rocks  until  within  a  mile  of  the  city,  when  the  view  opens  upon 
ts  naked  ramparts  and  the  mysterious  regions  toward  the  Dead  Sea. 

These  rides  about  Jerusalem  reveal  to  the  weaiy  traveller  the  extreme  Rn^Ked. 
m^^edness  of  this  territoiy.    It  could  never  have  been  a  corn-growing  region,  ^^' i^***' 
t>ut  is  admirably  adapted  to  the  olive,  the  fig,  the  vine,  the  pomegranate,  and 
jtfaer  Ihilt-treesL    Such  a  country,  in  a  high  state  of  cultivation,  is  incom- 
parably more  beautiful  and  picturesque  than  those  tame,  flat  plains  where 
grain  is  the  crop.    The  neighbourhood  of  Jerusalem,  when  thus  clothed  with 
ordiards  and  vineyards,  must  have  shown  one  of  the  most  agreeable  panoramas 
the  eye  of  man  ever  beheld.    Kor  are  we  to  imagine,  that  because  it  did  not 
grow  wheat,  its  productions  were  of  little  importance.    The  olive  is  a  more 
valuable  crop,  acre  for  acre,  than  any  kind  of  grain,  more  so  even  than  silk.  it«  fer- 
Josephus,  therefore,  was  not  mistaken  when  he  represented  the  country  about  *"''^' 
Jerusalem  as  more  fruitful  than  other  parts  of  Palestine.    Restore  to  it  the 
proper  cultivation,  and  it  would  again  hold  the  same  relative  superiority. 

In  what  sense  can  the  mountains  about  Jerusalem  be  regarded  as  her  defence, 
according  to  the  allusion  in  the  psalm :  ''As  the  mountains  are  round  about 
Jemsaleniy  so  the  Lord  is  round  about  his  people  ?"' 

Oertainly  not  by  their  height  None  of  the  surrounding  hills,  not  even 
Olivet,  has  any  relative  elevation  above  the  north-western  comer  of  the  city 
itsell  But  Jerusalem  is  situated  in  the  centre  of  a  mountainous  region,  whose 
vaUeya  have  drawn  around  it  in  all  directions  a  perfect  net-work  of  deep 
ravines,  the  perpendicular  walls  of  which  constitute  a  very  efficient  system  of 
defienceL  The  ravina  on  three  sides  of  the  Holy  City  might  be  made  a  veiy 
important  jHotectaon^  and  doubtless  were,  in  the  days  of  the  Psalmist;  but  the 
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Tkwt    mcuntainM  whoie  ragged  nmpaits  ud  impracticable  paasoa  aecaied  the  tm- 
'^-      qniliity  of  Zion  were  at  a  distaooB. 


VKBT  SAICWIL— OIBfiOa. 

This  has  been  a  veiy  exciting  and  instmctiTe  ezcnzBion,  indinlmg  Net; 
Samwtl  and  tbe  territoty  of  the  Gibeonites,  wbo  ao  deveriy  oatwitted  Josfaci 
and  the  elders,  and  negotiated  a  treaty  of  peace  with  them.  I  was  ferdb}/ 
reminded  of  one  item  in  the  sentence  of  condemnation  pronounced  npon  thsc} 
Th^oib-  for  their  canning  deception— that  they  should  be  hewers  of  wood^ — by  k»ig 
«("'<«*  files  of  women  and  children  carrying  on  their  heads  heavy  bundles  of  wood. 
It  seemed  to  be  hard  work,  especially  to  the  young  girls. 

It  is  the  severest  Idnd  of  drudgery,  and  my  compassion  has  often  been 
enlisted  in  behalf  of  the  poor  women  and  diildren,  who  daily  bring  kads  d 
Heweni  of  wood  to  Jerusalem  from  these  very  mountains  of  tbe  Gibeonitea.    To  carry 
wmid  Riid  yffi^f^Yf  also,  is  very  laborious  and  fatiguing.    The  fountains  are  &r  eS,  in  deep 
of  water,    wadics  With  stoop  banks,  and  a  thousand  times  have  I  seen  the  feeble  and  tbe 
young  staggering  up  long  and  weaiy  ways  with  large  jars  of  water  on  their 
heads.    It  is  toe  work  of  slaves,  and  of  the  very  poor,  whose  condition  is  suC 
worse.    Among  the  pathetic  lamentations  of  Jeremiah  there  is  nothing  more 
affecting  than  this :  "  They  took  the  young  men  to  grind,  and  tbe  cbildTts 
fell  under  the  wood."'    Grinding  at  the  hand-mill  is  a  low,  menial  work. 
assigned  ta  female  daves^  and  therefore  utterly  humiliating  to  the  young  men 
of  Israel   And  the  delicate  children  of  Zion  faJling  under  loads  of  hard,  roo^t 
wood,  along  the  mountain  paths !    Alas  !  '*  for  these  things  I  weep :  mioe 
eye,  mine  eye  runneth  down  with  water,  because  ihe  comforter  thai  shuuM 
relieve  my  soul  is  far  from  me;  my  children  are  desolate,  because  the  eoemj 
prevailed." 
Vi^hf  But  to  our  excursion.    Passing  into  Wady  Beit  Hanina,  west  of  the  Tombs 

^"^**-  of  the  Judges,  by  a  very  rocky  path,  we  climbed  the  long  mountain  to  Xe^r 
Samwil,  making  this  distance  in  little  over  two  hours.  The  prospect  from  tiie 
neby  is  very  extensive  and  grand.  Dr.  Robinson  identifies  it  with  Mi^u 
but  an  old  tradition  makes  it  the  Ramah  of  Samuel,  and  hoMae  its  proer.t 
name.  I  shall  not  attempt  to  decide,  and  my  companions  from  Jeniaalem  are 
equaUy  in  doubt  Ko  better  place,  certainly,  could  be  selected  for  a  mizpeb, 
or  watch-tower,  but  then  no  place  woiUd  be  mote  naturally  called  Bam,  at 
Ramak,  or  some  other  compound  of  that  favourite  title  of  high  hills. 
El  Jth.  After  looking  at  the  prospect  from  the  top  of  the  mosque  (once  a  Ghrstiaa 

church),  we  descended  northward  into  the  deep  valley  which  lies  betweoi  5ebt 
Samwil  and  £1  Jib, — ^the  Gibeon  of  the  Bible.  This  village  is  sitnated  on  sn 
isolated  and  rocky  hill  of  moderate  elevation,  with  plains,  valleys,  and  h^Hei 
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moantttos  all  aronnd  it    Remaiius  of  ancient  buildingiy  tomba,  and  quarries  on  a  mi 
indicate  a  laige  and  important  city,  thongh  it  is  now  a  miserable  bamlet,     '""• 
occupied  by  a  few  hundred  soar  and  stupid  Moslem  peasants.    We  of  course 
dnuik  of  the  &mou8  fountain,  deep  under  the  perpendicular  rock  in  the  vale 
to  the  south-east  of  the  TillageL 

Those  old  Gibeonites  did  indeed  "work  wilily"  with  Joshua.  Nothing  D«rir#«  of 
conld  be  better  calculated  to  deceive  than  their  devices.  I  have  often  thought  ^^^/^'^ 
that  their  ambassadors,  as  described  in  the  narrative,  furnish  one  of  the  finest 
groapa  imaginable  for  a  painter;  with  their  old  sacks  on  their  poor  asses; 
their  wine-botdes  of  goat-skin,  patched  and  shrivelled  up  in  the  sun,  old,  rent, 
aod  bound  up;  old  shoes  and  clouted  upon  their  feet;  old  garments,  ragged 
and  bedraggled,  with  bread  dry  and  mouldy—the  very  picture  of  an  ovei^tra- 
veiled  and  wearied  caravan  from  a  great  distance.  It  is  impossible  to  transfer 
to  paper  the  ludicrous  appearance  of  such  a  company.  No  wonder  that,  having 
tasted  their  mouldy  victuals,  and  looked  upon  their  soiled  and  travel-worn 
costoine,  Joshua  and  the  elders  were  deceived,  especially  as  they  did  not  wait 
to  •ak  counsel  at  the  mouth  of  the  Lord.^ 

This  El  Jib  was  "  a  great  dty;  as  one  of  the  royal  cities,  greater  than  Ai,  GrestrcM 
and  all  the  men  thereof  were  mighty."  Their  treaty,  therefore,  with  Israel  ^'  ^^^^Q- 
rerj  naturally  struck  terror  into  their  neighbours,  and  hence  that  combination 
of  kings  against  them  which  brought  up  Joshua  in  all  haste  to  their  relief.  It 
most  have  been  somewhere  in  those  open  plains  east  of  Jib  that  the  great 
battle  took  place,  and  the  memorable  rout  and  flight  of  the  Ganaanitish  host 
down  Wady  Talo  (Ajalon),  when  Joshua  said,  in  the  sight  of  Israel,  ''  Sun, 
stand  thou  still  upon  Qibeon;  and  thou,  Moon,  in  the  valley  of  Ajalon,"^— an 
event  fit  to  immortalize  any  site  on  earth ! 

Jib  ii  well  supplied  with  water,  not  only  by  the  fountain  you  mentioned, 
bot  in  the  wet  season  there  is  also  a  con8idenU>le  pond  in  the  phun  below  the 
Tillage.  It  was  probably  on  this  account,  in  part  at  least,  that  the  Tabemade  The  r^ 
was  established  there  for  many  years;  and  in  part,  I  suppose,  because  the  plains  ^  q^ 
around  Jib  afforded  suitable  camping-ground  for  the  vast  multitudes  who  came 
thither  to  keep  the  great  feasts  of  the  Lord. 

The  existence  of  this  little  lake,  I  suppose,  is  referred  to  in  Joshua  xviii.  14, 
in  drawing  the  north-west  border  of  Benjamin  from  near  Beth-horon  to  Kir- 
jath-jearim.  Thns  it  reads :  "  And  the  border  was  drawn  from  thence,  and 
compassed  the  eom^r  o/the  ua  southtpordf  from  the  hill  that  lieth  before 
Beth-horon  southward.'*  It  has  slways  appeared  to  me  impossible  that  the 
line  should  have  made  a  grand  sweep  from  Beth-horon,  without  an  intervening 
point,  dear  down  to  the  sea,  and  back  again  to  Kirjath-jearim.  But  if  we 
suppose  that  this  little  lake  near  £1  Jib  is  the  yam,  or  sea>  in  this  passage,  all 
difficulty  vanishes.  This  explanation  is  confirmed,  as  I  think,  by  two  other  waters  of 
In  Jeremiah  zli.  12  we  read,  "Then  they  took  all  the  men,  and  Gibeoa. 
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»Aitv     went  to  fight  with  lahmael  the  son  of  Kethaniah,  and  found  him  by  tiie  fnai 
'^-      Mlerv  that  are  in  Gibeon."    And  in  8  Sam.  iL  13  it  is  sUted  that  «*  Jodb  tiu 
son  of  Zeruiahy  and  the  servant  of  David,  irmt  out,  and  met  together  [vii 
Abner's  anny]  by  the  pool  of  Gibeon,  and  they  sat  down,  the  one  on  tiiie  (»e 
side  of  the  pool,  and  the  other  on  the  other  side  of  the  pooL**    It  is  dear  thii 
this  pocif  which  separated  the  two  companies,  most  have  been  *  pond  or  bsaji 
lake.    The  Hebrew  sometimes  has  that  meaning,  and  th«  identical  word  in 
Arabic  is  now  applied  to  Lakes  Htileh  ind  Tibtfias,  and  even  to  the  Drai 
Sea.  I  suppose,  therefore,  that  this  was  actually  the  jea  at  the  comer  of  whid 
the  border  of  Benjamin  passed,  and  thus  a  coiions  obsenxity  ia  ckued  awst 
from  the  face  of  our  good  old  Bible. 
Bcu  Ur.        From  El  Jib  the  road  to  Beth-horon,  now  called  Beit  Ur,  winda  lound  the 
head  of  the  great  Wady  Tak>,  the  Ajalon  where  the  momi  stood  stilL    Thp 
Tillage  of  Beit  Ur  occupies  a  conical  hill  jiist  at  the  top  of  the  aseent  from  B^h- 
horon  the  lower,  which  is  one  hour  below  it  toward  the  north--wea(L   Both  tbeee 
places  abound  in  marks  of  antiquity,  and  were  celebrated,  particiiLuly  in  ti^ 
wars  of  the  Maccabees.    The  ascent  between  them  is  very  rocky,  and  afong  it 
were  fought  by  those  leaders  of  Israel  some  of  their  bloody  battles  with  Ua 
great  armies  of  the  kings  of  Antioch. 
wadr  The  profound  Wady  S<ileyman,  which  passes  on  the  north  of  Cribeoo,  tsaj 

Btivjamn.  ^^  derired  its  name  from  the  &ct,  that  Solomon  was  in  the  habit  of  going  to 
Gibeon  to  sacrifice  before  the  Tabemade,  which  was  there  nntil  after  he  haii 
completed  the  Temple.  **  That  was  the  great  high  place :  a  thousand  burnt- 
offerings  did  Solomon  offer  upon  that  altar."  ^  There  the  Lord  appeared  ttnt;> 
him  in  a  dream  by  night,  and  God  said,  **  Ask  what  I  shall  give  thee.**  Hi> 
petition  was  for  wisdom.  And  the  speech  pleased  the  Lord,  that  Solomon  h&J 
asked  this  thing;  and  because  he  neither  asked  for  long  life,  nor  for  ridies,  dct 
for  the  life  of  his  enemies,  therefore  he  gave  him  not  only  a  wise  and  ujMkr- 
standing  heart,  so  that  there  was  none  like  him,  neither  before  nor  after,  b«l 
also  added  what  he  had  not  asked,  both  riches  and  honour.  Alas !  that  sscH 
a  glorious  beginning  should  have  ended  in  foul  disgrace  and  apostaoy !  So'i.- 
mon  loved  many  strange  women,  and  When  he  was  old  his  wives  tuned  avaj 
his  heart  after  other  gods,  Moloch,  the  abomination  of  the  children  of  Aamofi, 
and  Ohemosh,  the  abomination  oi  Moab,'  whose  temples  he  reared — 

**  On  thftt  opprobrion*  httt 
Right  aipdiiit  the  temple  of  OoA— 
Aodaeloiu  melghbonrhood.** 

After  lunching  at  the  ibiintain  of  Gibeon,  we  stm^  over  the  ooantiy  to  the 

enMt,  sometimes  without  any  road,  and  always  along  most  rocky  paUu^  kavia; 

Ramah  on  our  left,  and  also  Jib*a,  the  ancient  OtUak,  which  we  ooeU  sa 

4]Mth9th  from  different  points,  and  descended  to  "poor  AnathoUi,*'  the  city  of  Jen- 
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niAh.    Thereu]ioiettODtoq[iieBtiontheidentitj,aiidIjanalwsjBp 
lud  certainty  when  lam  gropii^tboataaioiigthMaiicm  Thepn»-    ^""- 

>ect  east  and  soath-east  toward  the  Dead  Sea  and  the  Lower  Joidan  it  one  of 
he  moat  dreary  that  my  eye  ever  rested  on,  and  i^^  and  a^un  it  reminded 
ne  of  the  author  of  lamentations^''  who  gued  upon  it  with  tearfol  eyes  two 
iiovuand  five  handled  years  ago.  'Anfttft  is  a  small,  hatf-niined  hamlet^  but 
ras  ODoe  much  larger;  and  i^ipearB  to  have  had  a  wsU  artmnd  it^  a  lew  fiag- 
nenta  of  which  are  still  to  be  seen.  It  toc^L  as  jnrt  one  hoar  to  reach  oar 
cottage  firom  the  hill  abore  the  Tillage^  SercEsl  wadies  along  the  path  ran 
lown  to  the  valley  of  the  Joidan,  and  the  road  sometimes  keqpa  roand  the 
leadof  them^  and  at  otheri  passes  throogh  them.    I  did  not  note  their  nameL 

All  those  places  which  yoa  paswd  withoat  Tistting  are  mentioned  in  the  smawii*. 
1  Oth  chapter  of  Isaiah,  with  sereralothen  to  the  north  of  them.  The  prophet  is  "^'*  *«*- 
iescribing  the  approadi  of  Sennadierib's  army :  ^He  is  come  to  Aiath,  he  has  ^'^'^^ 
(lajsaed  to  Migron ;  at  Miriimash  he  haa  laid  np  his  carnages :  they  have  gone 
r>ver  the  psssage :  they  have  taken  np  their  lodging  at  Geba ;  Bamah  is  sfiaid ; 
Gibeah  of  Saul  is  fled.    Lift  op  thy  Toioe,  0  daughter  of  Gallim ;  cause  it  to  be 
beard  onto  Laish,  0  poor  AnathotiL"  ^    Thos  one  csn  follow,  step  by  step,  the 
invading  host  of  Assyria,  until  they  readi  **  poor  Anathoth,"  and  shake  their 
hand  against  the  mount  of  the  daughter  of  Zion,  firom  Nob,  which  was  at  the 
north  end  of  this  Mount  of  Olives. 

No  neighbourhood  in  Palestine  is  more  crowded  with  interesting  Biblicsl  BibOcai 
associations  than  this  over  which  you  hare  psssed  so  hastily.  I  should  like  to  *''**' 
spend  a  day  wandering  over  the  roug^  hills  between  £r  Bam,  Gibeah,  Mich- 
niasb,  Bimmon,  Bethel,  and  Beer.  Perhi^  we  might  stumble  upon  the  site 
i>f  Ai,  which  Joshua's  curse  has  hidden  from  all  the  world ;  for  he  "  burned 
Ai,  and  made  it  a  heap  for  ever,  even  a  desolation  unto  this  day."'  It  must 
lie  somewhere  between  Micbmash  and  Bimmon,  a  r^on  greatly  cut  up  with 
^'orges  and  ravines ;  and  as  I  passed  from  Beit-ln  towsrd  Micbmash,  I  could 
eAsiiy  understand  how  Joshua's  ambush  of  five  thousand  men  could  lie  hid 
between  Ai  and  Bethel*  Some  of  our  Jerusalem  friends  identify  Ai  with  a 
conspicuous  mound  whidi  I  saw  firom  a  distance.  It  bears  now  no  other  name 
than  Tell,  which  you  may  translate  **  heap  f  and  as  for  ** desoUtion,"  it  re- 
mains complete  unto  this  day.  No  doubt  traces  still  remain,  could  we  but  find 
tbem,  of  that  great  heap  of  stones  which  Joshua  raised  over  the  carcass  of  ATs 
hapless  king.* 

Matf  14M.    Is  it  not  remarkable  that  there  is  no  allusion  to  the  common  Bani-4uar 
liam-door  fowl  in  the  0]d  Testament,  and  that  in  the  New  they  are  only  men-  ^*'' 
tioned  in  connection  with  Jerusalem  ?    In  Matthew  Christ  thus  addresses  this 
wicked  dtj :  "  0  Jerusalem,  Jerusalem,  thou  that  killest  the  prophets,  and 
stonest  them  which  are  sent  unto  thee,  how  often  would  I  have  gathered  thy 
children  together,  even  as  a  hen  gathereth  her  chickens  under  her  wings,  and 
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PA  n     je  would  not ! "  ^    Matthew,'  Mark^'  and  Lake^  refer  to  the  crowing  of  tbe 
'^'-      cock  when  Peter  denied  his  Lord ;  uid  Marie  mentiont  coek-CTOwiog  m  ak  «< 
the  watches  of  the  night  in  connection  with  Ghiiat^i  prophecy  eonoenui^  the 
destmction  of  JeruBatem.^ 

I  have  often  thought  of  this  remarkable  silence  in  regard  to  ooe  of  duTi 
most  common  associates  and  greatest  comforts,  especiallj  in  this  oonntiT.  Tiis 
peasants,  not  to  say  citizens  in  genersl,  would  scarcely  know  how  to  lh«  vitb< 
out  fowls.  Their  eggs,  and  they  themselves,  answer  the  place  of  meat  for  bca 
of  their  meals.  They  swarm  round  eveiy  door,  share  in  the  food  of  their  pos- 
sessors, are  at  home  among  the  chUdrra  in  every  room,  rooat  over  head  bx 
night,  and,  with  their  ceaseless  crowing,  are  the  town-dock  and  the  manual 
bell  to  call  up  the  sleepers  at  early  dawn.  If  they  were  thus  commoii  smos^ 
the  ancient  Hebrews,  it  seems  strange  that  they  dionld  never  have  been  men- 
tioned. 
Cock-  Is  not  the  cock-crowing  a  very  indefinite  division  of  time  ?    I  have  noticed 

aowing.    throughout  our  wanderings  that  they  seem  to  crow  all  night  long. 

That  is  true,  particularly  in  bright  warm  nights ;  and  what  is  coxious,  too,  I 
have  heard  a  single  cock  crow  so  often  and  continue  so  long  that  I  gave  over 
counting  from  mere  weariness.  It  is,  however,  while  the  dawn  is  stnigghng 
into  day  that  the  whole  band  of  chantideers  blow  their  shrill  r^finfms  with  the 
greatest  eneigy  and  emulation.  It  seems  to  be  an  objection  to  the  sign  giveo 
to  Peter,  that  a  thousand  cocks  in  Jerusalem  might  prow  at  any  hooi:  F<:«r 
him,  however,  it  was  sufficient  that  in  the  house  of  fi^*p^*^  then  was  kt 
one  which  gave  forth  its  sigoificant  note  in  immediate  response  to  his  creel  »v 
cowardly  denial  of  his  Lord,  and  it  answered  the  purpose  intended  peifectij. 
Peter  heard,  and  then  "  went  out  and  wept  bitterly.'*  We  must  not  be  rtrj 
severe  upon  the  Armenians  for  attempting  to  preserve  the  identical  spot  wben 
this  incident  occurred,  since  the  Evangelists  record  the  &ct  with  so  moJi 
particularity. 
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*  Luke  xxiL  9L  •  Mark  sUL  S& 


Wim  joa  were  I«r=z  i-w*  rias  :  r  '^i  -  nr  i  *»  Kr-=^       -- 
iu&fety  and  adfvita^  I  fc>t  wKti  Tsaarzas.  z.x  .^  «-   .«>-:.    ^ 

^epulcfarey  and  i&qTiirc  wbecicr  i  ^  a^t  7  *■    -r   -^  -^  ar^ 
nrhat  is  doobtfol  or  poerije  »ti-*-  fz-zits-  ijz  s  itm  mi"^  r   -^   ^ 

sxAoipie,  do  Boi  the  pomt  md  v^  »i.3s  c   ->?- jsr--*^    • 

lerve  aod  protoet  fr:>ni  diese-sKi.  ■  riiir  r-^  m  \.m  c  .'-  ^  ■ 
^nd  then,  igua,  lock  «  a::*  zzer  mans  c  :ii<r  zj=>?  -^  -  ■•i> 
UTival  here  we  izi*|:iir«d  fi-r  ^ie  "S-EAni  tf  -p".-  --•  jj  ■.  ;  s  - 
;bis  place  to  iDoitncr:!,  sii  wee  Brvs^ts  »---««  «--  .^^  ..£ 
aothing  aboal  then;  '^^  "^'^f  laii  at**"?  jear.  "a.::  u^  «  . 
>«  'loffion ;  tiiat  there  were  wesi^at  ?ac^  .s  ^n-- 
ired  aod  reigned  in  tLa  srr.  -*  ^rsme^a.  ^"i 
IB  with  there  itonea,  br:t  vT.ag  as  ai  r  iqr  ji 
s  there  any  locality  in  oa  TjciL^rj  'xm.  saa  a^  w  r  ^^s  ji^.  me  %^ts, 
dationa  connected  with  sJ* 
And  if  oar  nort  duiseac 
ITalTary  at  Jeraaalem,  ac 
Bethany — would  we  ncC  ipca 
>th  er^a  face  with  perplexity  ma 
t  now  that  girea  aneh  ao 
lot  theae  Toy  namely  ri'm  jTig  tc  ^:i« 
enacity,  thioiigh  wan  a 
seated  down  long  «ufauiea  cf  mati  i.fliaa»  lan-wsai  arui  ^"'  ^'«  mwt^ 
onfounded ?  Aad  beeHaa,  in  ;aa  iiuL^m.  .g^  u  i-  '^  & 
and-nutfkay  ignonat  nea  or  cafty  pbeaai  aaae  ^sn«s^<^.  ::i«sa  .a  #00^^ 
KMea,  or  poahed  Wnnuag  mmaia  aad  Jo«a  ^-"v  Jiv.  tkr'  .  mvpsmjiMWi.  m^, 
re  therefore  to  aeoot  tte  whole  thing;  and  aaavl  'vgm  aare  ^iwraaaa 
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VABV     And  apon  those  who  have  cheruhed  them,  m  thoogh  they  were  goStj  d  l^t 
'^*      m  of  witchcraft  ?    I  mofe  than  admit  that  nothing  can  justiiy  iddatiy ;  bet 
ti  even  a  little  too  mnch  reverence  in  such  a  case  as  odioos  to  Him  in  vkv 
honoor  it  is  manifested  as  cold  contempt  or  proad  neglect  f 

One  more  of  my  many  thoughts  and  reflectioDs  to-day : — If  these  cased  sta 
were  to  be  preserved  at  all,  how  was  this  to  be  done  ?    Leave  the  stable  aa^ 
the  manger  just  as  they  were  on  the  night  of  the  advent,  yon  reply ;  and  a 
Calvary,  and  the  garden,  and  the  sepulchre    Certainly  this  would  have  faeea 
more  satisfactory,  but  then  it  would  have  required  a  snccenion  of  the  dqeK 
stupendous  miracles  fitom  that  day  to  this.    War,  earthquake,  fire,  and  tiact 
fanaticism  have  driven  by  turns  their  ploughshares  of  destroction  timnigh  aJl 
these  scenes,  and  to  preserve  them  exactly  vhert  and  €u  they  were  beeucf 
imposBible ;  and  when  kings  and  princes  sought  to  restore  and  preserve  them, 
they  did  it  in  accordance  with  the  sentiments  of  the  age.     Hence  arose  o>«? 
and  around  these  sites  the  splendid  basilica  and  the  spacious  convent    ^t 
may  r^;ret  their  bad  taste,  we  condemn  their  superstitions,  we  must  aUiT 
their  frauds,  but  we  cannot  wisely  refuse  the  confirmation  of  oar  fiaith  and  bqw 
which  their  fiinlty  zeal  has  furnished. 
Ti»e  iTitij      This  train  of  reflection  has,  as  I  said,  been  suggested  by  a  visit  to  the  Ho'r 
Svpokhrt.  Sepulchre.    I  have  come  to  regard  that  as  by  £u:  the  most  inteiestii^  hsii 
acre  on  the  face  of  the  earth.    Nor  is  this  appreciation  materiallj  affected  h 
the  doubts  which  hang  over  the  questions  of  identity  and  genmnenessw   Atool  i 
that  spot,  whether  it  be  or  be  not  the  real  tomb,  have  dnstered  the  hopes  ai>i 
affections  of  the  great  Christian  world  for  sixteen  centuries  at  least,  and  vit^ 
all  but  a  few  learned  men  it  is  still  the  accepted  representative  and  locale  - 1 
events  of  such  transcendent  magnitude  as  csst  all  others  into  the  categtjn  d 
mere  vanities.    The  reputed  sepulchre  of  the  Son  of  Qod  is  no  place  for  sod- 
less  criticism,  calm,  cold,  and  hard  as  the  rock  itself. 

Tour  imagination,  I  perceive,  has  been  quite  captivated,  and  yet  I  do  nci 
believe  you  have  explored  half  the  wonders  of  that  wondrous  temple.  Did  ti  u 
see  the  altar  of  Mrichizedek  ?  No !  Nor  that  on  which  Isaac  was  saoificed- 
nor  the  chapel  of  St.  John— nor  of  the  angels — nor  the  marble  chair  on  wbi^ 
St  Helena  sat — ^nor  the  chapel  of  the  division  of  garments—nor  the  sweatiD| 
pillar— nor  the  navd  of  the  world — ^nor  the  place  where  Mary  Magdalene  stoi>: 
— nor  the  chapel  of  Adam — nor  the  rent  in  the  rock  whence  his  skull  kapru 
out— nor  the  altar  of  the  penitent  thief— nor— 

Tou  may  cut  short  your  categories;  I  saw  none  of  these  thiogSy  piottt^t 
because  I  asked  not  for  them. 

Possibly  the  ''  scourge"  of  modem  scepticism  has  whipped  them  aO  out 
this  temple ;  no  very  wonderfid  achievement,  for,  as  credulity  brought  tbes 
in,  unbelief  can  cast  them  out  But  you  should  not  have  undertakoa  to  go  t^ 
round  of  these  "  pilgrim  stations"  without  some  courageous  chatppjon  fcr  the? 
Cji-rinrt  mtegrity  by  your  side.  Here,  for  example,  are  three  smart  volumes  of  Pst-^ 
Francesco  Cassini,  an  Italian  monk  of  the  Minori  RiformatL    They  aie  V^ 
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Tj  latest  thing  of  the  kind,  hot  from  the  piesB  at  Genoa  this  yeiy  year,  and  cHArrsK 

niicated  to  Fefdinand  Second  of  Naples,  better  known  by  the  sobriquet  of     ^"^' 

omba, — m  real  curioeity  in  their  way,  lively,  full  of  wit,  MetaskuiOj  and  the 

ihUy  three  things  remaricable  in  a  brother  of  the  RiformatL    His  ooontless 

lotations  from  the  Bible  are,  however,  all  in  good  old  canonical  Latin,  and 

i^refore  harmless  to  the  geoenl  reader.  It  is  refreshing  to  follow  a  gentleman 

id  a  scholar  who  treads  feaiiessly  among  all  these  crumbling  traditions  of  the 

^k  AgeSb    He  would  have  been  an  admirable  guide  for  you. 

I  prefer  my  own  way,  and  my  own  thoughts  were  my  best  companions. 

here  were  bot  few  people  preseut,  and  but  little  noise,  and  the  impression 

riiduced  was  solemn  and  veiy  sad.  Though  there  may  not  be  one  thing  there 

bat  had  any  actual  connection  with  the  passion  of  our  Saviour,  yet  they  have 

>Dg  represented  the  various  scenes  of  thtft  mysterious  and  awful,  yet  joyful  trans- 

£iion,  and  I  gave  myself  up  to  reverent,  devout  meditation  and  humble  prayer. 

You  have  been  fortunate.    My  introduction  to  this  church  was  totally 

iifferent,  and  the  first  impressions  most  unhappy.  It  was  on  the  6th  of  April,  Fint  visit 

lb33w    I  arrived  from  Bsjuleh  much  fatigued,  but,  as  an  important  ceremony 

iras  going  forward  in  the  church,  I  hastened  thither  at  once.    The  whole  vast 

edifio;  was  crowded  with  pilgrims  from  all  parts  of  the  world,  and  it  was  with 

di  Acuity  that  I  followed  my  companion  into  the  rotunda.    There  a  priest  who 

knew  us  came  up,  and,  after  inquiring  about  the  news  of  the  day,  asked  if  we 

wdold  be  conducted  into  the  interior  of  the  Qreek  chapel,  where  the  religious 

services  were  going  on,  and  then,  summoning  a  Turkish  catccus,  we  began  to 

move  in  that  direction.    To  my  amazement  and  alarm,  the  cawass  began  to  a  imman 

oeat  the  crowd  over  the  head,  when  down  they  crouched  to  the  floor,  and  we  p*»«n«»'^ 

v^lked ever  tMeir prostrate  bodies/    There  was  no  help  for  it;  those  behind, 

ruing  Dp,  thrust  us  forward.    After  proceeding  some  distance,  we  paused  to 

uke  breath  where  the  crowd  was  more  dense  and  obstinate  than  usual,  and  I 

wu  Krioosly  informed  that  this  was  the  exact  navd  of  the  earth,  and  these 

oUtinate  pilgrims  were  bowing  and  kissing  it    Finally  we  reached  the  altar  Karei  of 

St  the  east  end  witiiout  any  serious  injury  to  the  living  causeway  which  we  had  '^  ^'^'^ 

travened,  and  I  had  time  to  look  about  me.    The  scene  throughout  had  all 

the  interest  of  entire  novelty.    I  was  young,  and  fresh  from  America,  and  was 

seized  with  an  almost  irrepressible  propensity  to  laugh.    The  noise  was  deafen- 

uig,  and  there  was  not  the  slightest  approximation  to  devotion  visible,  or  even 

P<-«^le,  80  far  as  I  could  judge;  while  the  attitudes,  costumes,  gestures,  and 

•oonds  which  met  the  eye  and  stunned  the  ear  were  infinitely  strange  and 

ladicrooa.    Such  splendour,  too,  I  had  never  seen.    By  the  aid  of  numerous 

Uinpi  the  whole  church  seemed  to  flash  and  blaze  in  burning  gold.    I  stood 

near  the  altar,  which  was  covered  with  gold  doth,  and  decorated  with  censers, 

gnUen  candlesticks,  and  splendid  crucifixes.    A  bench  of  bishops  and  priests 

filled  the  entire  space  within  the  railing,  and  two  monks  were  waving,  or,  more 

scomtelj,  swinging  their  censers  before  them.    The  "  cloud  of  incense  "  rose 

vreathing  and  cird'mg  to  the  npper  dome,  diffusing  on  all  sides  a  strong  aro- 
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rAKv     matic  odonx.    After  wme  dday,  the  whole  pnestiiood  of  those 
*^-      which  then  anited  in  thk  oeieroony  weie  femWwl,  properly  robed  aad  tm.- 

TtiTiiito-  S*^  *°^  ^^  lifted  candle  in  either  hand,  atood  ready  for  the  grand  fes: 
rior.         of  the  day.    In  single  file,  aeventy  priests  and  bishops,  in  long  robes  d  ^«.ii 
and  silver  texture,  mardied  out  into  the  body  of  the  church  with  aoleoia  poi^F 
Turkish  officers  went  before,  beating  the  heads  of  the  crowd,  who  bowed  df>«^ 
as  they  had  done  for  us.    Slowly  the  goigeous  procession  wcsked  its  way  sk>u 
the  north  side,  singing,  with  nasal  twang  and  stentorian  lungs,  harah  hanaKi} 
in  barbarous  Greek.    In  a  few  minutes  they  returned,  laid  aside  their  rul«^ 
extinguished  their  tapers,  and  the  multitude  diqiersed,  greatly  eQlightened  tj 
— a  vast  number  of  wax  candles,  and  edified  by  a  devout  nuuiitetatkn  c 
splendid  canonicals.    Our  friend,  in  his  robes  and  with  caDdlei  light^i 
inquired  in  the  careless  tones  of  ordinary  oonvenBation  oonoeming  oor  joaraer, 
the  roads,  Ilwahim  Pasha,  and  the  war  that  was  then  going  on  vrxth  the  Soltu. 
while  the  people  in  the  body  of  the  diurch  were  laughing^  *«ifc-s»>g^  pnyin^ 
shouting,  or  quanelling,  as  suited  their  oonvenienoe.    The  noise  was  perfect!  r 
astounding  to  American  ears.    I  would  have  taken  the  whole  affisir  tor  a  cti 
auction,  or  the  exhibition  of  a  travelling  show,  rather  Uum  an  aaseiLi.'/ 
engaged  in  the  worship  of  God.    Such  was  my  introductioD  to  the  Ht.'; 
Sepulchre;  and  I  have  never  been  able  to  banish  from  my  mind  the  fin; 
unhappy  impressions,  nor  can  I  visit  the  church  with  either  pleasure  cc 
profit. 
Tit«  exte-      I  am  thankfol  that  I  have  no  such  associations  to  disturb  and  disgust  I 
^^*'^'         entered  the  open  oourt  frx)m  Palmer  Street,  which  there  runs  east  and  w&t 
This  court  is  paved  with  the  common  flag-stone  of  Jerusalem,  and  I  judged  .: 
to  be  about  ninety  feet  long  and  seventy  wide.    Certain  parts  of  the  cboTrh 
seem  to  be  ancient, — ^tbat  is,  of  the  Greek  Empire  anterior  to  the  CnusJc^ 
The  two  ample  doorways  are  elaborately  ornamented  with  the  architecturJ 
devices  common  on  all  temples  and  churches  of  that  era.   The  whole,  howerv?. 
is  much  dilapidated,  and  disfigured  with  additions  and  pateh>woriE  of  ererr 
conceivable  degree  of  barbarism.    The  campanile  on  the  west  of  the  ooort 
must  have  been  an  imposing  tower  when  perfect 

It  is  said  to  have  been  five  storeys  high,  and  richly  ornamented,  but  therf 
remain  now  only  the  two  lower,  with  the  ruins  of  the  third.  The  onder  &t<,M 
is  the  chapel  of  St  John,  south  of  it  is  that  of  Mary  Magdalene,  and  adjoini:^ 
this  is  the  Chapel  of  St  James.    These  are  now  ordinary  charchesi 

Having  entered  by  the  great  door,  only  one  of  whose  large  leaves  was  opcs, 
I  came  upon  the  "  stone  of  unction,**  with  its  colossal  wax  candles.  Taroi:: 
westward  along  the  aisle,  and  then  north,  I  entered  the  grand  rotunda  bet*ea 
The  domcu  two  huge  Square  columns.  This  is  striking  and  impressiva  I  estimated  \h< 
height  of  the  dome  to  be  about  one  hundred  feet,  and  the  circnlar  openii^ti 
tlie  top,  for  light,  to  be  about  fifteen  feet  in  diameter.  This  dome  is  ssdij  o.i 
of  repair,  and  the  rain  must  descend  in  torrents  over  the  whole  south-we^ 
part  of  the  rotunda. 
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Its  oovcriog <3i  Itud  htM  bed  tan  <iff  ^  tfts wmib^  jmi  & 'UHiObu  jetSfBsn  •ii^'*t» 
he  rifalnceicf  maBlalbrtfeiiiiricgr<iifiiiBCii$^^aq^  ^•'* 

iiinous  oooditaoo. 

Of  eonne^ "  tbe  Sepokiue*  vs  tte  'ic^ecft  itbuiL  mnut  saEae&vi  3if  sxtaor-  -^w  -  ^ 
;ioiiy  and  I  had  ai  good  aa  ^jyymlumifflF  ^'  craaiiitt  ifi  a»  ffmliL  nt  teiBiaL  ^  ^*^*'^ 
EuLteriianjHlookivcijicvh£Lk«asaaa.3iiieiiKboioBb  U. 'aut  vi£it  cunm 
;hat  it  is  tvcntj"dx  feet  l^r^  «ni  tiuinti  ^tirniHiHt  bmwL  md.  I  duniliL  -iunic. 
iocnethiiig  moie  thaa  tacct;  iwt  &a^  Is  iQaoftis  mim  jiniift.  tinvni'  mitftr 
the  aperton  ia  the  eentre  df  tie  (ii:ine.  I  vois  inna  me  '^haoRi  uf  ^e  Ixits&i 
bj  its  low  door,  Kv  tike  WMt  ^m  niLLua.  t^  anoBi  «c;  .mgn  jim  -iie  ^mn/v 
»epulchie  room,  aod  ]rxk/td  at  s&e  ooei.  jijcmr-tik^  ja^^^ss  m  r:m  u^r*;!  inia. 
n  hoee  fine  marbU  dab  ■  nai  to  o^vor  ^ate  csii  aicx  ituxc}!  T^iAm  -tm  in  17  if 
OUT  Lord  wat  laid.  I  dJd  act  miia'i  tihae  mianL.  inr  'jnuic  ':m  fli\v*r  amn^ 
»  hich  crowd  the  littiea^aitBois  ^^ntc&aiL  iL  TlimiHamt  iiiicTiiui  lavfi  imuu**.! 
aud  mettored,  aad  prtn  icij  vanma  nnua;. 

Aa  to  the  lamps,  tlxy  secnt  Rsilj  «i  wirr  jl  mniuiigr  inn  'f.mn  '^^  -Mrut  "^>  '«« 
There  are  at  lesst  figitj  cf  ifaeoL  ai;v.  aait  E  ia  inc  i«!il  iRft  intv  -ti>*m  tm  le 
aiiy  more  sa^qided  frooi  tbe  vuvL  THe  Jian^  ^  «ift  Xa'SM  »  tiunit:»^  a 
lie  artificial,  bat  it  is  stfjctlj  sukafianett  ly  uI  -vnii  "vgussm  ':ii*  )t:u';»  ".utr  :u* 
small  antehcr  ram  is  a  z»iiT.ne  n«'jc  wmn.  mitmiv  s-u^^  n  luu^ita  T'tH 
ecclesiastic^  tia*iit::<i  ift.  tcdrii  CiiuacsuiTanft  i  afntur^i^'j:  muK^n  -im  i>/*)c  ">\  le 
cut  away  an  nmad  tcia  tr.cu,  «  as  tt  Jeaxv^  c  muutini^  Uf\nft.  Mnivtt.i  ';m 
cbnich  laiMd  over  iL  Tui  21  cemauit?  ifuuHliU!;.  iiic  i  c  v\>iiit  wt  )n\<v»;i  t 
wooJd  settle  iKrthjii7  as  te  the  jitmnirf  uf  'siut  leqnlitnm  T'tii  :inr.  \f  <'.m*?))i 
of  AiimathcsL  I  ctOi  b;c  Vil  T'lenjiiiF  jc  -^ai  lan*'^  .rur)r  ir  h^.iIj.m 
inasooiyy  nor  do  I  cue  «ijL:ii  Ji  a.  ve  f^insiiee  x  a  jnc:^*;  unimi  hui  jm";!/ 
artifidaL 

Alter  staadir^aVc^  tise  a.  ir.nc  rfiiua  uTivMur  "^'nui   T  iamtf.»r»rt  '^f  *...  v 
i lit)  the  Greek  CL::rdbL    It  s  a  xr.rzBnna  afmr   itnscan^- rt.t  r«Mrt  mik^  tt)  .v  *"'"  '' 
tlie  dome.    It  is  a  a.rt  -Y  iriiud.ni  «i-u'Tiir!:%.  v  tii   .ai»  uutt  tit,tr  u    ;w«  «.->«rf, 
end,  and  broad  tn::d^.*ni  «&  sixit  'v^stfL    I  ^iu(u!»;i  n  'k\  m  tiv.itr.  \ni*   timi(r.<.( 
feet  from  wert  to  eat^  acA  aeirtn  -sie  uuuft  V>m  n^f:)  "tv  «<  nta      V'i<*  vic* 
other  phcea  that  I  e«ei  ta  raia  •¥»»«  Tin*  '''Juwifti  vi'  >r.  J:.'j*»n»t  -.v  r'uiOi  /  *  ....»..•  ./ 
descended  essfiid  &;a&  *.he  zniu:  ucr*4iiar  uhih  !«  -^'^'">'^  <***Ht     »•  u  ^  t<«*i:  ^ 
subternmcan  cbcrci,  aearij  i±f  i^,t  wuurt    Tu*r*\  w*^  nrmm  w  Jt*!  4%vii 
sacred  places  in  it  o  cseeikBi  "»jr:t  wr  ■*  n-^jtraiui  '  \f  uwt  ^r  v««   v'v«*h    vivi^ 
ever,  actoaOy  tx4  ^Csce  a  arsI  f»p>»  v  vui'it  \ni^  u*»*>ntia  ii<.i  S«''i.i»«  ^-tfi^ 
ward  by  twelve  st«^    1%  v.ja«»at  vj*  >irjut  i:».u»nit  .4r»  -art  ''\'.»")n  v  u  'w 
was  rewarded  fior  ber  V.&r  ssarv^  ant  ouintir  t«  'tiui;,i<|r  d\<\  v  '««  ^h  «i«*^    i.a 
?.'///#,  the  crowB  c€  iti-.rm^  «iL     J£±4r  jwamuv.xt^f  -jm^  ^iii««a  ttvr.*..!.-!  ,»    ^ 
returned  along  the  sr?r.ihr«a0wa  aMUt^asii  itt»>;miUut  f.^.*w^f  v/  4  t ./ •   \^ 
eiirh teen  steps;  there  kciuiiia  iiieinr;vt  tj\ii»ft  n  v*\ii*Jt  '^m  4i".«nu*«  w\  <'(«*i 
*o  bare  stood;  bet  tsji  Mama  %v  sm:  iHa  mivm  itmijr:*  17^  4*'«M«'/.«tui*><''   h   ••  a 
« hole  ^' inrentKb."    Tfie  iiirta  juusa  w»  i«wtuv«a  Vi»^*i\ivf  tM«v  ^vaa^  4  m^ 
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FAM     «ir  of  detpanfte  impiobtbility  aboat  the  entiie  oontriYaaoe  tbat  cumot  be  ottr 
'y-      oome.    BendeSy  it  it  notorious  that  a  Ui^ge  part  of  this  Golgotha  is  as  aT- 
fidal  vaylt^  with  raoms  nndeneath. 
Muiutad«      I  Bee  yoa  aro  yet  less  than  half  a  pQgrim.    Toot  &ith  is  not  saffiaei:'? 
or  o)4«cu.  jf^^jQg^  ^  Qgg^  I11I0  the  sea  the  dark  monntatns  of  acepticisin  o^rer  vhid  .; 
stumbles.    Toa  most  summon  to  your  aid  the  courageoua  maxim  of  Ih^: 
FrancesoOy"'*  that  it  is  better  to  believe  too  much  than  too  little."    With  11^ 
brave  maxim  he  valiantly  assaults  all  impertmeot  improbabilitieBy  and  sto> 
fastly  stares  them  out  of  oountenanoe.    I  myself  have  been  a  mudi  more  per 
severing  pilU^rino  than  you.  Why,  there  are  some  seventy  '^  stations  "  wit* . 
and  connected  with  this  vast  and  confused  msss  of  buil^^gs,  all  of  whici:  1 
have  had  the  resolution  to  visit,  and  most  of  them  many  times.    It  is  no  h^-\ 
achievement,  to  be  done  up  in  an  hour.    The  whole  pile  <tf  edifices  eonoectc. 
together  is  three  hundred  and  fifty  feet  long,  from  Joseph's  sepnldire,  with  - 
the  aisle  on  the  west  of  the  rotunda,  down  to  the  extiemity  of  the  Chapd  ' 
the  "  Invention  "  on  the  east;  and  it  is  not  less  than  two  hundred  and  e:j'/< 
feet  firom  the  south  wall  of  St  James's  Chapel  to  the  norUi  side  of  the  a(«r- 
ments  belonging  to  the  Latins.    Within  this  vast  endosuie  there  seems  to  it 
no  end  to  aisles,  windows,  stairways,  vaults,  tombs,  dark  recesses,  cbsf<e. 
oratories,  altars,  concealed  relics,  and  other  holy  "inventions."     Ten.; 
nothing  is  too  hard  for  sout-hearted  Creduli^.    She  has  not  only  remuT^ 
mountains,  but  wrought  impotsibUitiei  of  tiansposition  and  aggregation.    A\ 
her  bidding,  rodca  and  caves,  and  distant  localities  gathered  from  all  quarte-' 
into  this  temple,  ss  the  wild  beasts  came  to  the  ark;  and,  having  got  them  .^ 
it  iB  very  difficult  to  get  them  safely  out,  however  offensive  their  presoioe  lh; 
be  to  the  eye  of  modem  research. 
Raaiity  of      I  have  very  little  of  this  wonder-working  credulity  in  my  oompositian,  H 
***!  bT  r    ^^^  raiUery  (scarcely  becoming  on  such  a  suliject)  cannot  rob  the  place  of  a. 
its  sacred  titles  and  honours.  It  is  not  certain  that  the  main  claims  to  tes[^" 
and  affection  are  mere  "  inventions."   Though  some  may  fancy  that  they  han 
comjUetely  exploded  the  whole  series  of  traditions  which  have  clustered  an.'Q  i 
the  spot  for  so  many  centuries,  they  are  egr^ously  mistaken.    That  batt>  i> 
not  over  yet    Many,  perhaps  most  of  even  Protestant  critics,  either  maiot^' 
the  reality  of  the  Sepulchre,  or,  at  least,  are  doubtful;  while  all  the  rest  ^ 
the  Christian  world,  with  one  voice  and  one  heart,  as  stouUy  and  eamf>:ij 
defend  it  now  against  the  assaults  of  sceptics  as  the  knights  and  iniliui' 
monks  of  yore  did  against  the  Saracens.    The  difficulty  of  the  defence  i 
immeasurably  augmented  by  this  herd  of  impertinent  and  intolerable  intn<isn. 
that  have  no  right  to  be  there,  but  still  victoiy  is  not  yet  decUrod  in  fiivocr  Ji 
the  assailants. 
Fourteen       After  lesiviug  the  church  and  examining  some  curious  old  buildings  s  Lti^ 
tfA^**       ^  ^^®  south-west  of  the  court,  I  returned  by  the  Via  I>oIoroea,  stopping  (<* 
moment  at  each  of  the  **  stations  "  along  its  crooked  line.    This  whole  On^ 
with  all  its  sacred  pointo  and  places,  I  give  up  at  once.    The  building  n  1 
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■odeni,  and  bo  piiMrhle  enlauit  <sl  be  pmrfniwi  ^  dis  jdioliif  tf  mr-wm  ^aj*b 
Brthe^ttatkoL*  -^*' 

Too  should  hvne  lad  our  firismi  P.  CaBmi  mtii  yifu  -^rw  ^wmia  laam  itocalr 
xmteDded  ibr  the  issegzitjaf  tstae  whakBjhm'Uma^   .ijconmin^  *i>  nm.  i.> 
diifl  street  it  intolenbtT  kn^    He  aws  liiac  -iie  T^a.  D/.t Traa  jt  -he  «::inj 
CKe  began  is  £deo  vhcm  .^J^hd.  mm  jamiamnd  i)  -air  ns  avaa.  n  -tie  «i 
if  his  brow,  apd  eD  nee  tnveiliiie  aiaa^  it  ±Qm.  ±sr  ur  id  -tut  u 
their ''steftMoe"  of  «gOTr  ami  if  intfiHing ! 

To  retnni  now  to  jnr  ongixiai  inipiicab    I  an  fh«  *xi  rtn&sm  *iijr  r  i  'u*^*  -^ 
dtteiij  impoaBbte  fcv  bk  to  xnt^opi  liie  ilfamciL  if  -he  ILar  ^..iicnm.  tta  ta  '*'°^ 
incredibte  ooogregaiiiia  of  swed  flses*  vich.  'Xmrojacmcr  ■   nir  xm;^  t..i.  J* 
you  had  been  n  speetataor  <]f  ohe  seaiuHi  wmcn  T  um  Trrnnsfti  tu^rp.  «.  r 
once,  but  often.    I  wiH  !ii>t  ^odc  wmr  flsmbiiines  ^th  u^^iaii   «r   Lt?  i.-.x-  ***▼  '  * 
foonerj  and  the  pt'jlaae  crziea  p<9c&Riiett  if  ^lut  xtcftif*  nr.uia  iu>  'i  .t.i*  hi 
the  daj  of  the  H.it  Fse.    I  iuunc  whetiiar  ±0e  a  iDr^tun^  ii/>n>  ui'^ra«^ 
f ul  to  be  witncawd  m  aoy  tiisach«xL  %inple.    S^\t  vp  iif*  r^n^frui/iiMi  d  'tu^ 
Lttin  monks  on  the  Eiifiu  <if  2he  <'rii'm^:nn  s  viir  .i^^i  liAn-PMnu;  oi^i  'rfi-n*^ 
uve.    The  whole  acene.  in  id  Jta  DarSB.  la  •aiaiseft  vi.im  i  4nr>n;;  i:iAni  if 
Turkish  tnopa,  statitjaed  aO.  snnmi  rai  k«>en  "he  vrttis  n  \\\%  luinai  mf;r^l^ 
friHD  being  anMoited  by  the  nvai  luiyioa  ji  -iie  '^rRftJi  nnu^Hit — \  jrrsrtutt.ini 
absolatelj  neeeanrjaai  acC  al^ayt  fiuscKMi&L    F'lnnrui  urn  xu^'uw*  ".t^ttA  lAvn 
oocuned  aererai  tiaei  waust  I  hawft  Tean  in  -iie  nnntr'.  inrt  naiir  inv.-.li'm 
mentioned  similar  battLea  beiTiV'wiL  she  aumjo  Ji  jirmer  T^ara    Z  vnu  it^m  n 
]S34y  when  seven!  hsuized  pii^inma  acre  oxnaiied.  :;^t  Usatli  ui  "Sie  tat$  it  *u^ 
Uoly  Fire: 

Kow  I  am  deroadj  thankf  ii  tdiat  na  amnnnc  if  .eanm^  tr  .-nwt^ri '.i  tm 
establish  the  restottat  cconeetiim  'leBiman  jnv  jes  if  utr  ^'^*'iiiir  wt  mc  mit 
^f  these  80-ealled  hAj  pcaoa.    iLui  I  ««m  v  Imt,  Ji  -3iitt  inr.;>ratiirv  fnrn 
hangs  over  cfuj  aacreti  ki:a^.  *Uie  imiiocnrut  if  ^  vfir«>JitliL  ^m*  lumivi  n 
beaotifol  aeeordanee  whh  maaj  vmihxt  jir.*nnjuniiTia  v  lax^  V>/t'«  'vv\r>ift 
from  idolatry.    The  grave  #5f  K-tii'JuaBielr,  urn  Tpiisu  ir«ir* — i^  Y  ^«»/>»i  "St**.  /-ywi^^i- 
rejected  of  hia  farcthfen  ami  v^i—^.t  3Cui«i,  -aiit  .aivx'^tr  «iit  t-M.-tr.^K    -v^  r^T.*!.  m. 
Joshua,  the  faptain  aai  k^iitr  jiv.  "ihe  iami  \{  inmiJMt — 'if  .I'aN*  i(.  '^i^t  tiling*   ^«i..»#.44. 
bad  and  king---of  Jchn  the  Bteciat  wii  y  .rraniTiui*— utit  .f  iCu7  v.^  tu'.rJ'.iw' 
whom  an  nations  shall  cau  hiiesaeti— tne  -«.mna  if  iil  'u\t>:!»  m;»*,  -^ah  :(f^ 
coversbly  concealed :  and  the  tame  was.'.n:*u  ant  saa  -.«;  5-.f  ^>*v  'J^a  ..itif.r'W' 
"nents  of  the  Savkiir's  paasxa:  ihe  exaofi  *c<.4  wju*r<i  iit  »a»  ^j^;4v.r'.rtii^  Kn/A»i, 
and  whence  he  nae  again  to  Lit ;  aaii  aiao  v,e  pu«e  firm  *  *  .<:i**  aa  jia»*Ani>^i 
into  heaven.    I  wodd  have  it  \trA.    Aait  <itr-».r..;,  tir^jt  Ovi  taa  */ru»>jMHI 
the  Ttalitiet^  we  have  no  need  -of  th^ae  &:ni.ai.<ui  m.^ji  V>  '!r.r/..nvk  '^f  t^*^* 
We  are  saROonded  by  witneaKa,  aui  th«ae  sn'/T&tataa,  %tA  va*^ft,  a/^i  f  «>Aa# 
that  cannol  be  effaced  or  ecrr:ptedL     Xunj  are  a«vw  tpv «^  «;r«t  r>ti'/r«  '^'^^ 
ejes.     TiUfv  waa  the  Temple,  type  of  t£«  .Sftvy.««r.     Hey^/tA  A  mm  7^^* 
•jmbul  of  the  Cboieh  of  G<xL    i/«/v  Laa  tt^e  vhok  sctne  '^  vcr  l/yr ;  •  ^^a 
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tAvt  teliont,  teaching,  and  paaaioo.  There  be  Institated  the  Supper*  £dr,r  n 
'^-  is  the  garden  of  agony  and  betrayaL  The  pakoe  of  Pilate  was  on  tlai  tu 
above  it^  where  he  was  examined,  was  soooxged,  boffeted,  robed  in  vtyl 
purple,  and  crowned  with  thoras.  Along  that  rocky  way  he  bore  hii  ens. 
there  he  was  nailed  to  it^  was  lifted  up,  was  reviled,  was  given  gall  aadfiDcpr 
to  drink,  and  when  all  was  finished  be  bowed  his  bead  and  died.  Then  va 
son  reftised  to  shine,  and  darkness  feU  on  all  the  land ;  the  eartli  quaked,  ihi 
rocks  rent,  and  the  graves  were  opened.  There  was  the  new  tomb  im  t*  -. 
garden  of  Joseph  of  Arimathea.  Thither  the  angel  eame  down  and  rcHr. 
the  stone  firom  the  door,  while  the  Lord  of  life  borst  the  ban  of  dealb,  tiJ 
rose  triumphant  o*er  the  grave.    All  those  things — 

**  Wlilch  kings  and  prophets  waited  for. 
Bat  died  wUhoat  tbe  sight,*' 

did  actually  take  place  here.    These  eyes  gaze  up  to  the  same  hcsven  vh\^ 
opened  to  receive  him  ascending  to  his  Father's  right  hand.     The  gr^t: 
atoning  sacrifice  of  the  Lamb  of  Ood,  and  every  item  of  it,  was  ofioed  up  hen 
on  this  unquestioned  platform  of  the  Holy  City.    This  is  all  I  care  lor.  a. 
that  mere  topography  can  ofier.    If  sure,  to  the  firaction  of  a  foot,  in  resx*' 
to  the  sepulchre,  I  could  no  more  worship  it  than  I  could  worship  tbe  bo&t  it 
which  he  sailed  over  Qennesaret,  or  the  ass  upon  whicii  he  rode  into  Jtri 
salem,  and  hence  I  have  no  need  of  any  of  these  '^inventiona;**  and  sii  - 
they  are  perverted  to  an  idolatry  worse  than  the  burning  of  incense  to  t: 
braxen  serpent,  I  would  have  them  all  removed  out  of  sight,  that  He  wk* . 
a  spirit  mayi)e  worshipped,  even  at  Jerusalem,  in  spirit  and  in  truth. 
Hon<e  la       My  cicerone  took  me  to  his  house  this  morning,  and  I  was  pleased  to  '• 
J.  I  lu*.      introduced  to  the  interior  of  a  native  Christian  family  on  Mount  Zion.    Tbt? 
was  an  ease  and  a  cordiality  in  tbe  reception  which  surprised  aa  mnch  as  -t 
delighted  me,  and  a  grace  displayed  by  tbe  ladies  in  presenting  sherbt* 
sweetmeats,  coffee,  and  argelehs,  which  would  have  attracted  the  admint. : 
of  any  society  in  the  world.    They  showed  me  over  their  house,  and  expkirj- 
tbe  various  contrivances  which  excited  my  curiosity.    Nothing  can  be  ita\l-^ 
from  our  notions  in  regard  to  the  fixtures  necessary  for  the  comfort  of  a  £uult 
yet  some  things  are  pretty,  and  all  are  adapted,  I  suppose,  to  the  ooontn 
and  the  actual  state  of  drilization.    The  reception-hall,  with  its  heavy  ra^- 
above,  matted  pavement,  and  low  divan  ranged  round  three  aides  of  the  ap&n 
TfNNrtated  meut,  wss  checrf  ul  and  inviting;  and  the  floor  of  an  inner  room  was  beaut: 
with  its  tesselated  pavement  of  various-coloured  marble  drawn  in  many  ele^i: : 
and  comphcated  patterns.    The  Arab  artists  exhibit  great  skill  in  this  In  ■ 
of  work,  and,  indeed,  one  rarely  sees  prettier  pavements  in  any  country. 

One  reason  of  their  success  in  mosaics  of  both  stone  and  wood  is,  that  t^ 
art  has  always  been  in  demand  in  the  East    Tesselated  pavements  are  fu^* 
beneath  tbe  rubbish  of  all  ancient  cities,  and,  beyond  a  doubt,  our  Lord  i: . 
his  apostles  often  reclined  upon  them  at  meat    The  "large  upper  lua 
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rliere  be  oeklnfted  his  laifc  Faanver  and  institated  the  *' Supper**  may  have  ohaptki 
ten  finished  in  this  style.  ^^ 

TesseUted  pavement  is  seen  in  greatest  abundance  and  highest  perfection 
1  DamascnSy  aionnd  their  delightful  fountains  and  in  their  magnificent  Utpans. 
'he  Damascenes  also  take  great  pride  in  baying  their  window-shutters  made  window 
rter  patterns  even  more  intricate  than  those  of  the  pavement  Having  no  •iiutten. 
IsaSy  their  ambition  is  to  show  window-blinds  as  elaborate  and  attractive  as 
ossiUe.  I  have  counted  more  than  two  hundred  bits  of  polished  walnut  wood 
a  the  shutter  of  a  small  window. 

I  saw  a  woman  sitting  at  the  door  of  her  hut  on  Zion,  spinning  woollen  yam  Spiunine. 
rith  a  spindle,  while  another  near  her  was  twirling  nimbly  the  ancient  distaff, 
^d  I  felt  some  curiosity  to  know  whether  in  other  things  they  resembled.king 
iemuel*s  good  wife,  according  to  the  "  prophecy  that  his  mother  taught  him." 

There  are  such  even  now  in  this  country,  and  in  this  city,  where  the  Tiie  Tir- 
prophecy  was  uttered.  They  are  scarce,  however,  and  their  price  is  above  |^^^ 
ubies.^  The  very  first  item  in  the  catalogue  of  good  qualities  is  the  rarest  of 
ill :  **  The  heart  of  her  husband  doth  safely  trust  in  her."  '  The  husband,  in 
line  cases  oat  of  every  ten,  does  not  feel  very  confident  that ''  she  will  do  him 
;ood  and  not  evil,**  and  therefore  he  sets  a  jealous  watch  over  her,  and  places 
ivery  valuable  article  under  lock  and  key.  His  heart  trusts  more  in  hired 
guards  and  iron  locks  than  in  his  wife.  This  is  mainly  owing  to  two  things, — 
M  education  and  the  want  of  love ;  both  grievous  sins  against  her,  and  com- 
mitted by  her  lord  and  tyrant  She  is  kept  in  ignorance,  and  is  married  off 
"without  regard  to  the  affections  of  her  heart;  and  how  can  it  be  expected  that 
:he  husband  can  safely  trust  in  a  wife  thus  trained  and  thus  obtained? 

There  are  numerous  allusions  to  the  domestic  habits  of  Orientals  in  this 
^  prophecy"  of  Lemuel's  mother  which  are  worth  noticing :  "  She  seeketh  wool 
ind  flax,  and  worketh  diligently  with  her  hands."'  In  Sidon,  at  this  day,  a 
minority  of  the  women  are  thus  working  in  raw  nlk  and  cotton  instead  of 
vool  and  flax.  Many  of  them  actually  support  the  family  in  this  way,  and,  by 
filing  the  produce  of  their  labour  to  the  merchants, ''  bring  their  food  from 
nf&r."  A  leading  Moslem  told  me  that  nearly  every  family  in  Sidon  was  thus 
carried  through  the  past  scarce  and  very  dear  winter. 

'<  She  riseth  while  it  is  yet  night,"  and  <<  her  candle  goeth  not  out  by  night"  *  ^^ 
The  indnstnous  of  this  country  are  very  early  risers.    Long  before  day  they      "^ 
ue  up  and  about  their  moA ;  but,  what  is  especially  remarked,  they  never 
sUow  their  lamp  to  go  out  by  night    This,  however,  is  not  always  a  sign  of 
industry.    The  veiy  poorest  keep  a  light  burning  all  night,  more  from  timidity 
or  from  habit  than  from  anything  else. 

"  She  girdeth  her  lions  with  strength,  and  delivereth  girdles  to  the  mer-  Ginnm 
chant'    The  use  of  the  girdle  is  universal,  under  the  impression  that  it 

*  l»r*T  xxxi  la  •  Ptot.  xxxl  11.  ■  Pror.  zx&L  IS 
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Pin     sraatij  oontributes  to  tlie  strength  of  the  lions,  aronnd  which  it  is  tvvt^i 
>^-       tightly  in  mjuiy  a  circling  foid.    Being  slwiys  in  demsnd,  it  is  an  impc'iuit 
^^     artide  of  domestic  msnufscture.   And  again,  scarlet,  and  purple,  and  tapoti;. 
and  embroidery,  mentioned  in  verses  21, 22,  are  still  the  faroarite  ookmn  k^ 
patterns  of  Oriental  taste.    The  husband  of  such  a  faithfiil  and  iadostrv^::! 
wife  is  known  in  the  yatet,  where  he  sitteth  among  the  ddert  of  the  bri 
What  the  Bourse  is  in  Paris  and  the  Exchange  in  London,  the  open  sv^ja 
about  the  gates  of  the  city  were  to  the  Orientals,  and  still  are  in  many  yarj 
of  the  East    Thers  the  elders  congregate  to  talk  over  the  news  of  the  ^:, 
the  state  of  the  market,  and  the  affiairB  of  their  particular  oommonity.    T^t 
husband  of  such  a  wife  is  distinguished  among  his  compeers  by  a  costUT'^ 
clean,  whole,  and  handsome,  and  a  countenance  contented  and  hs^py.    *"  Rtt 
children,  also,  call  her  blessed ;  and  her  husband  he  pratseth  her,"  ^— a  mcst 
happy  exception ;  for  children  in  this  country  too  often  treat  thdr  mct>^ 
with  contempt,  and  the  haughty  husbsnd  says  ajeUaJt—**  my  woman'*— «b-:: 
he  has  occasion  to  speak  of  his  wife. 
GrM  on        Isaiah  says  that  because  God  had  brought  it  to  pass  that  Sennacherib  sh^  i.  I 
the  houM-  a  igy  waste  defenced  cities,  therefore  the  inhabitants  were  dismayed, . . .  m.- 
'"'**'         became  as  grass  on  the  house-tops, . . .  blssted  before  it  be  grown  op;*'^  a::. 
this  morning  I  saw  a  striking  illustration  of  this  most  expressive  tigurei    T 
obtain  a  good  view  of  the  Tyropean,  my  guide  took  me  to  the  top  of  a  boc^t 
on  the  brow  of  Zion,  and  the  grass  which  had  grown  over  the  roof  during  ll. 
rainy  season  was  now  entirely  withered  and  perfectly  dry. 

When  I  first  came  to  reside  in  Jerusalem,  in  1834,  my  house  was  connedrl 
with  an  ancient  church,  the  roof  of  which  wss  covered  with  a  tiiick  growth  ^^ 
grass.  This  being  in  the  way  of  a  man  employed  to  repair  my  boose,  L- 
actually  set  fire  to  it  and  biuned  it  oflf ;  and  1  have  seen  others  do  the  sstjt 
thing  without  the  slightest  hesitation.  Nor  is  there  any  danger ;  for  it  vu^: 
require  a  large  expense  for  fuel  sufiicient  to  bum  the  present  d^  €i  Jera>i- 
lem.  Our  translators  have  unnecessarily  supplied  the  word  com,  and  tt  :^ 
confused  the  idea  and  diluted  the  force  of  this  passage  from  Isaiah.  Con  J  '- 
frequently  wither  away,  but  the  reference  here,  I  suppose,  is  to  that  grve  . 
the  house-tops  whidi  David  says  '^  withereth  afore  it  groweth  np ;  where'  * 
the  mower  fiUeth  not  his  hand,  nor  he  that  bindeth  sheaves  his  bosom.  Ke.: . ' 
do  they  which  go  by  say,  The  blessing  of  the  Lord  be  upon  you :  we  Uess  r  < 
in  the  name  of  the  Lord." '  The  latter  expressions  are  moat  re£re&hi:.-  j 
Arabic.  Nothing  is  more  natural  than  for  them,  when  passing  by  a  firull-tr.*' 
or  corn-field  loaded  with  a  rich  crop,  to  exclaim,  Barai  Allah  /— ''  Qod  t^^ 
you  !*'  we  bless  you  in  the  name  of  the  Lord ! 
A  sjna.  Expressing  a  desire  to  visit  a  synagogue,  my  obliging  cicerone  took  me  t-  > 
S"s»«.  laigeone  which  was  crowded  with  worshippers.  The  room  had  nothing  in  or  sK^ 
it  like  any  other  place  of  worship  I  ever  entered,  and  the  congregation  w  ^ 
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laracter  and  keeping  with  the  place.    I  never  saw  sadi  an  aMemblage  of  old,  cbiptvi 
Ue,  and  woe-begone  canntenanoea.    There  is  someUiing  inexpressiUy  sad  in    ^"^ 
le  features,  deportment,  and  costome  of  these  diOdien  of  Abraham,  as  they 
rope  about  the  rains  of  their  onoe  joyons  dtj. 

This  is  partly  owing  to  the  &ct  that  many  of  them  baye  been  great  sinners  Jcwv  «r 
liiewhere,  and  have  come  up  here  from  all  coontries  whither  the  Lord  hath  f^^ 
riven  them,  to  puige  away  their  gnilt  by  abstinence,  mortification,  and  devo- 
on;  then  to  die,  and  be  buried  as  near  tiie  Holy  City  as  possible.  This  also 
ccoonts  for  the  ever-increasing  multitude  of  their  gnves,  which  aie  gnulnally 
:)rering  the  side  of  Olivet  The  Jews  come  to  Jerusalem  to  die,  and  a  eom- 
innity  gathered  for  that  specific  puipose  win  not  be  patticulaily  fftj,  nor  very 
arefiil  about  appearances. 

The  behaviour  of  the  wonhippers  was  veiy  peculiar  and  somewhat  ridieu-  »«*i»t^ 
>i]s.  The  men,  with  broad-brimmed  hats,  and  whatever  other  htod-dnm  Mjsj  *  ""^^ 
'oesessed,  were  reading  or  muttering  prayers;  and  while  dcicg  so  tbey  tvisted, 
nd  jerked,  and  wriggled  about  incessant)^,  and  at  times  with  great  vefacioaKe, 
bat  *'  all  their  bones  should  praise  the  Lord,"  as  one  of  thesi  expUarjei  tltjt 
natter  to  me.  When  they  began  what  was  understood  to  be  siriri^  it  was 
be  most  outrageous  concert  of  hanh  nasal  sounds  I  ever  bearl  It  was 
lebrew,  too;  but  if  David  thus  ''praised  the  I/Trd,"  I  §h'/ijd  arrer  latve 
bought  of  calling  him  **  the  sweet  singer  of  IsraeL* 

And  yet,  I  presume,  it  was  very  much  alter  this  st^  tLat  be  aail  aC  K^  rmit 
»and  of  trained  musicians  did  actuaDy  celebrate  the  piaisca  of  the  M^M  Il.jfV  ^'^^  *  ** 
fou  hear  the  same  nasal  twang  and  grating  g<ittcnis  in  the  ^ui^,:j^  *4  $(ii*xj 
lenomiisation  throughout  the  East    The  Oricotali  kavw  ttfAt^tJz^  ^  iMfXf.wjf^ 
knd  cannot  appreciate  it  when  heard ;  l«t  they  are  'JtUsb  w^ha^^/jtsA,  '.v  wr^'.<^  t 
ip  to  transports  of  eaUmj^  by  this  very  masse  wi^it,  Las  V:.ft<vr^  7 vvf  v^>*«^ 
X  is  useless  to  quarrel  about  tastes  in  this  nottcc.    I  bave  aurftv  i:x/9h  ^^.v^^ 
iiore  truly  effective  than  among  these  Ontciiausk:  and  ik>  dor.:'X  ttj^  T^^^/jh 
ervice,  performed  by  those  trained  for  it,  stcrmd  ihe  4be|«st  i-nL^sk^tM  »4  U^i- 
ng  in  the  vast  assemblies  of  Isrsd  ^thosflat  Jerufakm  co  Ua-J/  p*siA  Imio^ 
rhey  bad  also  instrumental  mnnq  mhjth  tbtat  iate  1x4;  uA  Utt^A  v^amu^  4 
ras  a  most  skilful  performer. 

I  made  that  remark  to  my  gT:3de,  and  ie  3£::»ft>£at«ly  «£*snA  t>  istk^  n^  i'r  ^^<v 
i  coffee-shop  where  I  shoul^l  bear  a  gruui  ^.CNWfft  ^4  itiitruxMr.'Ui  fl^',t.^a/A  **  '^ 
rhinking  it  would  be  a  pleasant  nxjtasJjnu^  V>  carry  aw»y  ij'A»  1i^  U'Af 
!^ity,  I  went,  and  was  wA,  ^iSk\YJaaM.    iitoAtA  'M  a  lajMl  *^JL'aih  «A  '^^ 
.'nd  of  the  room  were  half  a  dc^en  perf-.fBitn,  ^»j^jx:rh:i^  ifijnL^.  urtt  a  U'hh 
rnrioua  instruments,  interspersed  <ii»aB^AiuLr  me^  w^«  wtku  *4  tt-.-tj^  w*  y* 
teemed  to  electrify  the  sukAI'^i;  vJSfUb-ikyyr^  vyj^j^x^gn^M.     ts^  Li4  • 
triutin,  two  or  three  kinds  of  tziUMf  vA  a  twHiv^^Tvuti    ^/ut  iuu$  mK^jf  i.- 1^ 
\q\{,  and  played  a  large  hsip  }jzi:^  xyxt  iui  )xi^. 

That  is  called  a  kinftn;  and  asex^iert  yuiinunr,  wifJL  a  rv<^  fM iMV  v^-w;/, 
aften  makes  very  rc^edaUe  asueac  wieuv  iL 
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There  wu  one  with  a  droll  but  inerr;  conntenauce,  who  toM  (toTiM  toi  pei^  ii 
pet  ntted  jokes,  to  the  infinite  BmusemeDtoftheaudience,and  now  and  then  he  " 
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pbjed  with  ipumodic  jerkautdlndkniaigiiniaeeiapMiHiiDrtniiiMital^ri 
hunaojelL  Thera  were  aln  plajni*  on  the  guitar,  uulcae  of  than  had*  107 
large  uutjument  of  tbii  kind,  otct  whoee  dwida  hii  nimble  fii«en  iwepL  a 
time*,  Uke  magic    The  notee  are  mach  lander  than  thoMof  aoltaliaagu:^'. 


The  Oreeke,  and  eepedallj  the  Albanians,  manage  tbia  'ood  witb  i' ' 
greatest  akilL  They  have  a  unall  kind,  trhich  the;  take  with  tbem  in  tt^; : 
exteniporaDeouB  pic-nics,  and  on  the  shadj  bank  of  some  munnnnDg  br-  ^ 
the;  vill  sit  b;  the  hour  and  ung  to  its  soft  and  silvei?  note. 

But  the  most  popular  of  all  muiic  in  this  coiuitr;  ate  the  deibekkeh.  I^' 
tambourine  ot  de^,  and  tJie  nlikkaiiat  or  kettle-drum,  witb  cymbab,  oiij- 
neta,  and  the  clapping  of  hands.    At  weddings,  birtb-dajs,  and  all  otha  fc^ 
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.>)cring8,  this  is  their  chief  entertainment;  and  they  will  beat  the  derbek-  ouaptkr 
I,  thitun  the  deff,  rattle  the  castanets,  and  clap  their  hands  in  concert,     *"^'- 
.tiout  wearineas  or  intermission,  until  long  after  midnight. 
[  attempted  to  look  into  the  Temple  area  this  morning,  at  the  pool  inside  of  Tempi« 

Stephen's  Gate,  but  was  rudely  ordered  away  by  some  loungers  within.  '"^ 
i:^  is  the  only  instance  in  which  I  have  been  insulted  during  my  walks  about 
nisalem. 

rbe  Moslems  have  become  suddenly  very  fanatical  in  regard  to  this  holy  Uo«itto 
treiD,  owing  in  part  to  the  injudicious  behaviour  of  travellen.    In  company  ^"^' 
ch  a  lai^  pAfty  I  was  taken  in  by  the  British  consul,  and  the  old  sheikh  of 
^  Ilarem  treated  us  with  great  respect,  showing  everything  about  the  Mosque 
thout  reserve,  and  allowing  us  afterward  to  ramble  as  we  pleased  in  the 
ultA  below,  and  over  the  area  above,  without  any  surveillance  whatever. 
We  entered  by  a  small  rude  door  near  the  north-west  comer  of  the  area,  and 
Jked  in  our  ordinary  shoes  to  the  raised  stoa  upon  which  the  Mosque 

Omar  stands.    Here  we  put  on  red  morocco  shoes,  purchased  from  the 
zaars  for  the  purpose,  and  kept  them  on  until  we  left  the  Mosque  of  £1 


The  fix«t  thing  that  struck  me  within  the  endoeure  of  the  Harem  was  its  tiia 
eat  size.    It  contains  about  thirty-five  acres  more  or  less;  for,  owing  to  irre-  HD^U^  ^ 
ilarities  in  its  outline  and  boundaries,  it  is  not  possible  to  arrive  at  entire  oioar. 
ctiracy.    It  is  about  1500  feet  on  the  east  side,  1600  on  the  west,  1000  on 
e  uortb,  and  900  on  the  south  end.    This  large  enclosure  undoubtedly  takes 
.  on  the  north^  the  whole  area  of  the  Castle  of  Antonia.    I  noticed  that  the 
ck  on  the  north-west  comer  had  been  cut  away,  leaving  a  perpendicular  face, 
some  parts  at  least  twenty  feet  high. 

The  surface  is  not  a  perfect  level,  but  declines  in  various  directions.  From 
e  entrance  we  walked  over  smooth  bare  rock,  descending  rapidly  toward  the 
uth-eaat,  then  rose  over  green  sward  to  the  foot  of  the  stoa,  which  may  be 
evated  about  twelve  feet  at  the  north  end.  There  is  also  a  large  descent 
uthward  from  the  Mosque  of  Omar  to  El  Aksa,  and  on  the  east  side  there  is 
lite  a  depression  at  the  Qolden  Ckte. 

The  stoa  is  not  paved  with  marble,  as  has  been  often  stated,  but  with  slabs  The  imiM 
the  ordinary  flagging-stone  of  this  country.  We  have  admirable  drawings  *"■' 
the  Mosque  of  Omar  and  its  surroundings,  and  from  them  one  obtains  a 
K>d  idea  of  the  whole  afiiur.  The  pen-pictures  are  immensely  over-drawn,  and 
te  coloured  views  are  glaring  exaggerations.  Externally,  at  the  base,  the 
lifioe  is  an  octagon  of  about  one  hundred  and  seventy  feet  diameter,  each  of 
le  e  i  ght  sides  being  sixty-seven  feet  long.  There  are  four  doors  at  the  opposite 
iitltnal  points.  The  dome  is  sustained  by  four  great  piers,  and  has  twelve 
vhee,  which  rest  on*  columns.  There  are  also  many  other  columns  with 
xhea  which  mark  off  the  inner  aisles.  But  you  can  study  the  details  of  this 
uious  edifice  in  the  works  of  Williams,  Catherwood,  Bartlett,  Fergusson,  and 
Any  others,  if  you  have  a  desire  to  do  so.    Pr.  Richardson*s  account  of  what 
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PART     he  saw  within  the  Harem  is  alao  worth  reading.    We  foand  nearij  ersrytLr . 
'^'       mentioned  by  him,  and  very  much  as  he  descrUiea  them. 

The  bean^  of  the  interior  of  the  Mosque  is  greatly  aiarred  by  nmaba.o- 
oontrivanoes  for  illuminating  the  edifice,  and  by  railings  and  gaJleria  i . 

Tiie  Rock,  seem  to  answer  no  particular  end  that  I  could  disooTer.  The  greatest  euii  ^  ; 
is  certainly  the  immense  stone  from  which  the  name,  Es  Sakhrah  (the  R- 
is  derived.  It  is  a  mass  of  native  rock,  the  sole  remnant  of  the  top  a(  .  - 
ridge  of  Moriah,  some  sixty  feet  long  by  fifty-five  wide,  and  ten  or  twelvt:  f  '. 
high  on  the  lower  sidei  All  the  rest  of  the  ridge  was  cat  away  when  ler^'L  .; 
off  the  platform  for  the  Temple  and  its  courts.  Ko  tool  of  iron  has  mi  ^ 
mark  upon  this  Sakhrah,  and  I  please  myself  with  the  idea  that  it  viu  : 
basis  on  which  the  altar  of  sacrifice  was  arranged.  Nor  am  I  oonTinoed  tj  i 
reasoning  of  those  who  hold  that  the  Temple  was  a  small  edifice  erected  fLn  i 
to  the  south.  It  is  not  yet  proved  that  the  substructbna  by  which  the  srvra  i 
that  direction  has  been  extended  are  not  of  an  age  long  posterior  to  Su'j  l.  -, 
and  therefore,  on  any  scale  of  measurement,  it  must  remain  a  matter  uf  .1 
certainty  just  how  far  northward  the  Temple  stood.  Henoe  I  do  not  quir:  1 
with  the  tradition  that  the  Mosque  of  Omar  is  on  the  site  oC  that  is.  -  I 
sanctuary ;  and  if  this  be  so,  the  Sakhrah  may  well  mark  the  exact  spot  d:'.\ 
altar.  Beneath  the  south-east  end  of  it  is  a  cavern,  the  bottom  of  wt..  j  J 
covered  with  the  usual  flooring  of  the  country.  Stamp  upon  it,  and  y^u  <-^ 
cover  that  there  is  a  well  or  shaft  below;  and  the  sheikh  of  the  Harem  tol  i .  \ 
that  this  shaft  terminated  in  a  horizontal  passage  leading  southward  ii  J 
some  place  further  back  under  the  edifice,  and  that  water  descended  alt  c^  I 
May  not  the  blood  and  the  ashes  from  the  altar  have  originaily  been  ca^t  -  1 
this  pit,  and  thence  washed  down  into  the  valley  of  the  Tyropean  or  <jf  t  1 
Kidron,  quite  beyond  the  precincts  of  the  holy  house  ?  Those  who  now  ?:-  j 
of  fountains  in  the  enclosure  must  mean  merely  placra  where  water  is  ' 
tained  from  cisterns  below  the  stoa.  The  curb-stones  of  these  openin^^  ^  1 
deeply  worn  by  the  ropes  of  those  who  have  drawn  finom  these  enormous  rt- . 
voirs  during  many  hundred  years. 

El  Eksa.        £1  Aksa  was  undoubtedly  a  Christian  churdi,  and  probably  the  one  1 .  1 
by  Justinian.    In  converting  it  into  a  mosque,  but  little  alteration  waA  v.c  - 
sary,  and  henoe  we  have  the  columns  very  much  as  they  were  in  the  or.j---i 
biiilding.    There  is  a  close  resembknce  to  the  interior  of  the  chur.v    I 
Bethlehem.    The  vaults  beneath  are  very  remarkable,  but  whether  any  1 1  * 
huge  limestone  columns,  with  their  architectural  peculiarities,  were  of  So)  .^ 
times,  I  will  not  attempt  to  decide.    It  is  my  opinion,  however,  that  thtr*. 
nothing  absiu^  in  ascribing  arches  and  columns  to  that  age,  for  thej  ^.  - 
both  employed  in  architecture  long  anterior  to  it 

Instead  of  attempting  to  describe  these  vaults,  columns,  gatewat^  *' 
mysterious  passages,  I  must  direct  you  to  the  woika  of  others,  and  to  * 
numerous  drawings  of  artists.    I  ran  about,  half  wild  with  excitement,  c:  * 

v-uif ^      was  quite  exhausted.    Tlie  main  vaults  now  accessible  are  beneath  the  s.  - 
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[t«m  corner  of  Uie  Bcea.    The  pier*  which  iiuUin  the  moat  eastern  group  obam 
»  mrranged  in  Loes  rooning  from  »outh  to  north,  parallel  to  the  ontiide  iraU     ^ 

the  Harem.    There  are  fifteen  root,  at  very  uneqiial  diBtances,  ranging  na  p(r 
•mabont  Jix  to  twentj-three  feet  apart.    And  so  alga  the  langth  of  the  Hues 

very  different.     Those  which  extend  furthest  northward  ma;  reach  two 
ndred  feet,  while  the  shortest  lenninate  at  the  solid  rock  in  les.«  thnii  f'Tty 


set.  The  piers  are  built  of  blocks  abont  four  feet  sqaare  more  or  less,  rudely 
tvelUd,  and  laid  up  somewhat  carelessly.  This  group  of  pien  aed  vaults  is 
nc«eeded  bj  another  further  west,  similar  to  it,  but  less  every  way,  and  the; 
jcteod  to  the  subetrtictionB  beueath  El  Aksa.  No  one  can  ezamiiM  them  fur 
.0  hour  without  being  oonviuced  that  the  pillais  are  made  out  of  older  rains, 
jid  thai  the  vaults  spread  over  them  are  comparativel;  modem.  There  are 
nany  remains,  however,  extremely  ancient,  particularly  near  the  south-east 
»mer.  The  roof  has  faUen  through  in  several  places,  and  we  descended  to 
be  vaulta  from  one  of  tbeu  openings.  The  time  will  come  when  these  in- 
«re8tiD](  remains,  in  a  meat  remarkable  locality,  will  be  fully  cleared  of 
-ubbisb,  and  thoroughly  explored  by  scientific  arehitects,  and  then  we  shall 
mow  what  revelations  they  have  to  disdoee.  The  description  of  these  will 
^e  vdnmea,  and,  moreover,  they  will  be  very  dry  to  all  but  artists  and 
uinotA  critics.  I  looked  at  the  various  traditional  siles,  Moslem  and  Christian, 
lat  down  on  Solomon's  throne  and  Mohammed's  judgment-seat,  and  stood  on 
Jie  top  of  the  Oolden  Oate  for  an  hour,  looking  at  this  most  suggestive  spot  via*  (n 
ind  its  snrroundinga.  Olivet  is  beautiful,  even  in  its  pnaent  desolation  ;  and  '^^^^ 
the  area  iUelf,  with  its  mosques,  minarets,  oratories,  colomns,  cypress,  kharbb,  a.ii 
jhve,  and  other  trees,  form  a  tableau  which  will  never  be  forgotten. 
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pAKT        NehemiAh  speaks  of  bringiDg  ahtaves  into  Jenualem :  ^  u  it  not  as^ds 
'^*      that  the  people  should  carry  their  grain  into  the  city  to  thresh  it  ? 
Carrying       ^^  would  be  stTsoge  with  US,  bccause  oar  citizens  are  not  hnsbandiiieii.  h 
•he»TM.     the  East,  however,  the  fanners  all  live  in  villages  and  towns,  and  goforii  t,- 
cultivate  the  surrounding  country.    It  is  not  unusual,  therefore,  for  tbeai  t? 
bring  their  harvest  home  to  thresh  it ;  and  thus  we  find  that  Aramab  t'^ 
Jebusite  had  his  threshing-floor  on  the  prAent  site  of  the  Temple  in  tb«  u^'^ 
of  David.*  The  fanners  brought  their  grain  within  the  walls  of  Jerusalem  at  tU 
time  of  Nehemiah  to  secure  it  against  robbers,  for  the  country  was  then  ic  :r 
unsettled  and  unsafe  condition ;  and  I  do  not  suppose  that  he  rebuked  them  f  r 
adopting  this  precaution,  but  because  they  did  the  work  on  the  ^Mx.-. 
They  made  the  disturbed  state  of  the  country  an  excuse  for  violating  the  Lv 
of  God,  which  was  clear  and  emphatic  on  this  veiy  point :  "  In  earing  ticie  in. 
harvest  thou  shalt  rest."  ^    These  people,  as  thousands  still  do,  set  asivk  tlr< 
command,  and  maintained  that  during  harvest  and  the  vintage  they  lu^  *. 
work  on  the  Sabbath  day — so  they  treaded  their  wine-presses,  gathtfr.i 
grapes  and  fi^i^s,  and  brought  in  sheaves  on  that  day.    If  Nehemiah  were  tcz 
now,  he  would  be  grieved  with  precisely  the  same  violations,  and  might  a.'< 
find  men  of  Tyre  who  bring  JUh^  and  all  manner  of  ware,  to  sell  on  the  Sa:- 
bath  ;^  nor  would  he  be  able  to  break  up  these  practices,  and  free  Jeni.s3.ri. 
from  that  sin  on  account  of  which  God  brought  all  this  evil  upon  this  citj.^ 
j«w«*  Ko  traveller  thinks  of  leaving  Jerusalem  without  paying  a  visit  to  tU 

wniiing.    Wailing-place  of  the  Jews  in  the  Tyropean,  at  the  base  of  the  wall  which  sj.- 
^  ^^        ports  the  west  side  of  the  Temple  area.    Those  stones,  no  doubt,  formed  y^. 
of  the  foundations  of  the  holy  house,  placed  there  certainly  not  later  than  i  . 
time  of  Herod,  perhaps  long  before.    They  are,  however,  not  very  lai^,  &:  < 
here,  as  eveiy  where  else  about  Jerusalem,  either  the  stones  have  been  htA- 
and  ensmalUdy  or  the  measure  used  by  Josephus  was  much  shorter  than  ^^ 
been  assumed,  or  he  greatly  exaggerated.    The  latter  is  true,  at  any  nr- 
There  is  not  a  specimen  in  any  part  of  the  Temple  area,  or  about  the  Ca^tir  J 
David,  which  even  approaches  the  size  of  those  which  he  repeatedly  aSir . 
were  placed  in  these  towers  and  walls.    Still,  those  at  the  Haoe  of  Wailing  i:; 
large  enough  for  all  the  purposes  of  strength  and  durability* 
Antiquity      No  sight  mects  the  eye  in  Jerusalem  more  sadly  suggestive  than  this  wa:Ii.: 
i>r  viie  ciu-  of  the  Jews  over  the  ruins  of  their  Temple.    It  is  a  very  old  castom,  and  . 
past  ages  they  have  paid  immense  sums  to  their  oppressors  for  the  misen  . 
satisfaction  of  kissing  the  stones  and  pouring  out  lamentations  at  the  fix :  i 
their  ancient  sanctuary.    With  trembling  lips  and  tearful  eyes  they  sing,  ^*  }>*. 
not  wroth  very  sore,  0  Lord,  neither  remember  iniquity  for  ever :  behold.  «c<. 
we  beseech  thee,  we  are  all  thy  |)eople.    Thy  holy  cities  are  a  wilderness,  Z  • 
IB  a  wilderness,  Jerusalem  a  desolation.    Our  holy  and  oux  beautifiil  b(«u^ . 
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there  our  lUhen  pniied  thee,  it  buined  np  witb  fire:  md  til  our  pleastuit  <ji 
liingi  are  lud  waste."  ^ 

South  of  thU  Wailing-ptice  an  the  great  ilonea  of  the  arch  which  Dr.  ^ 
labinMD  identified  u  part  of  the.bridge  an  which  Titus  stood  in  order  to  bold  <» 

parley  with  the  Jawa  in  the  Temple.  One  of  tbeae  itoces  is  twenty-five  ^ 
iet  long,  another  a  little  more  than  twentj,  and  the  whole  width  of  the  bridge  u 
las  aboat  fiftj-one  fee^  while  its  length  acroei  the  Tjrropean  to  the  perpen- 
Lcular  face  of  Zion  could  not  bare  been  len  than  three  hundred  and  fittj. 
>f  course  there  miut  have  been  Kveral  pieia  and  arches.  Tbe  whole  caiue- 
.aj  i*  supposed  to  have  formed  a  magnificent  pasuge  from  Zion  to  the  south 
•ircb  of  tbe  Temple.  The  identification,  history,  and  object  of  this  gigantic 
lurk  have  in  oar  da;  furnished  an  aieoa  <^  debate  and  strife  almost  as  noisj 


iid  earnest  as  when  the  Temple  was  sacked  and  burned  bj  the  Romans.  It 
I  subsiding  now,  and  we  shall  do  nothing  to  renew  it  In  coitseqnence  of  a 
aat  growth  of  cactus  in  that  neighbourhood,  and  tbe  cloaing  of  the  Mind  patita 
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^^„     which  formerly  led  to  it»  one  cannot  reach  the  spot  wifchoat  mndi  timhie,  tasd 
IT.      fbw  tntTellen  now  Tisit  it 

Looking  down  upon  the  city  this  moming,  and  oompariog  the  am  vrtb 
that  of  other  great  capitab,  the  qnestion  how  Jenualem  could  have  aeasLtc-^ 
icm.         dated  the  vast  mnltitadea  that  resided  in  or  resorted  to  her  ooDtbHuilT. 

occarred  to  my  mind  with  unwonted  emphasis. 
NiirnbCT  It  has  perplexed  many  before  yoo,  hat  the  proUem  has  been  embarramd  ^  j 
or  her  In-  extreme  anumptions.  We  are  not  required  to  find  room  for  nuMne  tfajui  9D0,(m  "^ 
Ttgvlar  inhabitants  at  Jeraaalem  in  her  highest  prosperity  and  largest  tr^^is^ 
sion.  As  to  the  2,560,000  assembled  at  the  PsssoTer  in  the  time  when  Cestiiis 
was  governor,  or  tiie  1,200,000  shut  in  by  Titos  and  his  army,  they  were  v.X 
citizens,  but  strangenk  Josephns  has  given  ns  an  elaborate  and  minute  tip-  - 
graphical  description  of  the  city,  from  which,  if  no  mistake  has  crept  into  nj 
numbers,  it  is  certain  that  the  area  within  the  walls  did  not  mndi  exceed  r*:::' 
mile  square.  Other  statements  give  laiger  dimensions,  bat  we  shall  adberv  '>' 
the  thirty-three  forlongs  of  Josephus  for  the  entire  drcoit  of  the  walls.  All- *  v- 
ing  for  the  Temple,  there  could  not  hare  remained  more  than  the  above  saper- 
fides  for  dwellings,  markets,  offices,  shops,  streets,  pools,  and  all  other  purpo^ 
and  demands  of  a  great  city.  Reasoning  finom  these  data,  and  firom  the  staris- 
tics  of  VMAem  EHropean  cities,  Mr.  Feignsson,  in  his  ingenious  bat  recklf.>5 
critique,  reduces  the  population  to  a  very  low  figure  indeed,  and  aooats  t)  i 
numbers  of  Josepbus  with  utter  contempt  But  there  are  many  ctrcomstano « 
overlooked  or  overleaped  by  Mr.  Fergusson  which  must  be  carefully  eonsider^J 
.  and  allowed  for  if  we  would  arrive  at  even  an  approximation  to  the  truth.  I 
do  not  believe  his  basis  of  calculation,  that  no  modem  European  dty  has  met 
than  25,000  inhabitants  to  the  square  mile.  But  admitting  this  exlnrn^ 
statemeot,  it  does  not  follow,  because  modern  cities  have  only  this  naml<f :. 
that  therefore  Oriental  cities  in  olden  times  had  no  more !  We  must  remembtf 
that  those  ancient  cities  were  built  within  walls;  that  gardens,  parks,  an  J 
open  spaces  were  exduded,  and  the  entire  area  occupied  with  baildings ;  tbit 
the  streets  were  narrow,  and  covered  over  with  houses;  that  stortt^  5b**|<s. 
markets,  etc.,  were  small,  and  had  dwellings  in  the  rear  and  above  them;  i\  si 
the  houses  were  several  storeys  high;  that  Orientals  have  even  now  but  hvS: 
furniture,  and  can  and  do  crowd  iuto  very  small  apartments— an  entire  fanu.r 
in  one  room — many  families  in  a  single  house;  that  the  topography  of  Jem- 
salem,  broken  into  valleys,  is  fovourable  to  the  erection  of  houses  having  mr  r 
storeys,  as  in  certain  parts  of  Edinburgh,  for  example;  and,  finally,  that  th< 
pressure  of  a  constant  necessity  would  lead  both  the  government  and  toe 
people  to  make  provision  to  receifb  within  the  walls  the  largest  possible  numUr. 
These  things  considered,  it  will  not  appear  unreasonable  to  allow  for  aocie  it 
Jerusaleui  twice  as  many  rooms  on  the  gmundfoor  as  can  be  found  in  a  m  Ic 
square  of  any  modem  Eivopean  city,  and  doMe  the  number  of  people,  oo  as 
average,  to  each  room.  This  would  give  100,000  inhabitants  upon  Mr.  Feri^u*- 
8oi2*8  own  data.    But  there  were  doubtless  two  if  not  three  storeys  to  tlic 
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oases,  and  npper  atoreya  have  more  rooms  and  larger  available  space  than  the  en  AmsR 
> wer,  and  so  always  aooommodate  much  the  greater  number  of  people.  This  at  **''^- 
aoe  funushes  accommodation  for  at  least  200,000  inhabitants,  and  no  impar-  sixe  or 
al  person  who  hss  opportunity  to  examine  modem  Oriental  cities,  or  to  ancient 
b«erve  how  densely  the  poor  Jews  can  and  do  pack  themselves  away  in  the  i^^' 
lost  wretched  hovels,  will  deem  these  calculations  extravagant  But  we  an 
repared  to  lay  aside  all  speculations  and  theories,  and  take  Jerusalem  as  she 
ow  is  for  the  basis  of  calculation.  I  have  seen  mere  than  twenty- five  t/iousand 
^^opU  iH  the  present  cUy,  nor  was  it  overcrowded.  Then  it  must  be  remembered 
Kat  the  whole  of  Bezetha,  and  a  large  part  of  Acra,  is  uninhabited;  the  space 
aken  up  by  the  Mosque  of  Omar  is  much  larger  than  was  that  of  the  Temple; 
he  parta  about  Bab  d  Mugharabeh  and  the  south-east  end  of  Zion  are  either 
»loaghed  fields  or  overrun  with  cactus;  the  entire  western  face  of  Zion  is 
»ccapied  by  the  gardens  of  the  Armenian  Convent;  the  space  south  of  Calvary 
»  vacant;  convents,  churches,  and  mosques  take  up  much  room;  and,  finally, 
bat  even  in  those  parts  occupied  by  dwellings,  the  houses  are  low,  small,  badly 
ontrived,  and  many  of  them  in  ruins.  All  these  things  taken  into  account, 
re  can  readily  admit  tiiat,  if  the  whole  area  were  covered  over  with  high  houses, 
economically  built,  a  hundred  thousand  inhabitants  could  find  homes  within 
*A^  present  walls.  It  only  remains  to  state  that  the  southern  half  of  Zion,  all 
'f  Ophel,  and  the  broad  expansion  of  the  lower  Tyropean,  is  without  the  walls 
»n  the  south ;  and  so,  also,  on  the  north,  is  the  entire  space  enclosed  by  the 
*Mrd  wall,  about  which  Josephus  speaks  in  such  glowing  terms.  Take  in  the 
ccrhole,  cover  it  with  habitations  as  it  once  was,  and  I  hesitate  not  to  say  that 
two  hundred  thousand  inhabitants  could  dwell  comfortably ''  within  thy  walls, 
1  Jeroaalem.'*  Should  any  one  think  differently,  I  will  not  argue  the  point 
(%'ith  him.  We  are  not  obliged  to  assume  so  liigh  a  figure,  for  neither  the 
Bible,  nor  Josephus,  nor  any  other  old  author,  gives  such  a  number  for  the 
Actual  resident  population  of  the  Holy  City. 

How  the  vast  multitudes  at  the  great  feasts  coidd  be  accommodated  may  easily  Aecom. 
l»e  explained.    Let  us  take  even  the  astounding  statistics  of  Josephus  himself,  (no<|»''''" 
and  suppose  that  the  two  millions  and  a  half  who  partook  of  the  Passover  at  tivau. 
the  time  of  Cestius  was  neither  an  exaggeration  nor  an  exception,  it  is  by  no 
ineans  certain  that  one- fifth  of  this  multitude  sat  down  to  the  Paschal  Supper 
HI  thin  the  walls.    The  Jews  originally  were  dwellers  in  tents.    It  is  certain 
that  in  some  parts  of  the  country  they  did  not  abandon  this  custom,  at  least 
D  .»t  until  after  many  generations.    The  proverb,  "  To  your  tents,  0  Israel !  ** 
was  not  a  mere  Oriental  metaphor;  and  the  tribes,  when  they  assembled  at 
sraaU  phces,  such  as  Gilgal  and  Shiloh,  must  have  come  up  with  their  tents, 
or,  at  least,  prepared  to  sleep  out-doi^rs.    Nor  is  even  this  last  supposition 
absurd.    The  feasts  occurred  in  the  warm,  non-rainy  months,  and  throughout 
all  the  southern  part  of  Palestine  the  people  at  this  season  do  nol'  hesitate 
to  sleep  in  the  open  air,  under  trees,  vines,  or  even  in  open  gardena    Now 
not  only  two,  but  half  a  dozan  millions  of  people  oonld  find  room  to  eat 
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and  deep  <m  the  monntaiiii  vhidi  are  '^  round  aboat  Jerasalem.**  At  fuzb 
timely  no  doabt,  eTeiy  gaiden  wbb  thrown  opm,  and  ertrj  aTaOifale  sp>j( 
occupied.  We  may  gather  this  much  from  two  incidents  in  the  historr  t' 
our  Lord.  When  he  drew  near  the  city,  and  aent  two  diacipleB  to  prmr? 
the  PaaaoTer,  they  were  to  say  to  the  man  whom  they  should  meet  bea^<r.: 
a  pitdier,  '<  Where  is  the  ffueit-^hamber  f"  ^  implying  the  existoioe  oC  sn.li 
apartments,  and  the  custom  of  aUowing  the  use  of  them  as  a  niatti 
course.  Again,  after  supper  our  Lord  went  out  into  a  garden  in  OliTe:.* 
Neither  he  nor  his  disciples  owned  a  garden  there,  but  the  matter  thus  E3c!y 
tioned  clearly  implies  that  such  gardens  were  on  theae  occa«<Mi8  left  open  f .r 
all  who  needed  them. 

I  hare  often  tried  to  realize  the  appearance  of  these  piofiMuid  vaOers  &*  i 
high  hills  around  Jerusalem  during  the  great  feasts.  Coveied  witii  oliTe-gro>  es, 
fruit-orchards,  and  yineyards,  beneath  whose  friendly  bowers  nusy  a  bap  ij 
family  and  neighbourhood  group  assembled,  rising  rank  over  rank  to  tbe  Tcr? 
top  of  the  mountains,  I  marvel  that  no  artist  has  thought  of  re|iroduieing  'J  a 
scene.  Innumerable  thousands  gathered  to  the  Passover,  with  hi^py  ca> 
dren,  busy  servants,  festooned  victims,  and  all  ^e  joyfid  hoet,  in  pictures.;.: 
costumes,  hastening  hither  and  thither,  as  business,  or  pleasure,  or  won*  *: 
prompted,  furnishing  all  the  elements  for  the  most  magnificent  and  impresLviTc 
panorama  the  world  has  ever  beheld.  It  might  require  the  lifetime  of  ::: 
artist,  but  he  who  should  realize  the  idea  would  need  to  execute  no  oti : 
work. 

These  hills,  and  valleys,  and  mounts  lie  all  around  the  Holy  City,  as  if  : 
purpose  for  such  convocations.    The  artist  might  arrange  the  tribes,  with  th-  r 
ensigns  and  standards,  round  about  Jerusalem,  as  they  were  conunandevi  : 
pitch  their  tents  about  the  Tabernacle  in  the  wilderness.    Judah  would  t^r- 
occupy  this  Mount  of  Olives;  for  that  tribe,  vrith  Issachar  and  Zebul^-, 
encamped  on  the  east  side,  toward  the  rising  of  tbe  sun.    Reuben,  &me>:  *:. 
and  Gad,  with  their  standards,  pitched  on  the  south.    On  tbe  west  ver* 
£phraim,  Manasseh,  and  Benjamin;  and  on  the  north,  Dan,  and  .Aaher,  &:  .i 
KaphtalL'    Thus  they  continued  to  pitch  and  march  for  forty  years.    Kfiw,  r 
is  not  improbable  that  when  the  Tabernacle  was  in  Qilgal  and  in  Shiloh  tl  .* 
same  order  was  preserved,  and,  as  far  as  circumstances  permitted,  it  mu  : 
have  been  kept  up  even  after  the  Temple  at  Jerusalem  took  tbe  place  of  *:. 
Tabernacle.    Without  some  well^rranged  system,  there  would  be  eniJt<- 
confusion  in  such  vast  assemblies.    Each  tribe,  therefore,  had  its  proper  sta:  " 
on  these  noble  hills.    Every  important  city  may  also  have  bad  its  approprii ' 
quarter,  every  village  its  terrace,  every  family  its  shady  tree  or  sheltered  arh^  * 
Fancy  now,  if  you  can,  this  great  city,  thus  surround^  by  all  Israel,  assem'' .  i 
here  to  worship;  the  glorious  Temple  towering  up  on  Moriah  like  a  pyraL.. 
of  snow;  iihe  Jsmoke  of  victims  and  the  clouds  of  incense  ascending  up  to  beam 
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pom  momiiig  to  night ;  while  Temple,  court,  hall,  street,  valley,  and  hill  side  oraptxii 
cho  and  re-echo  with  the  songs  of  Zion  from  millions  of  devout  and  joyful  wor-    ^^'^- 
hippen  of  the  living  God.    Who  would  not  join  the  sons  of  Korah  in  their 
rinmphal  psalm :  ''Qieat  is  the  Lord,  and  greatly  to  be  praised  in  the  city  of 
or  €k>d,  in  the  mountain  of  his  holiness.    Beautiful  for  situation,  the  joy  of 
he  whole  earth,  is  Mount  Zion,  the  city  of  the  great  King.    God  is  known  in 
ler  pf^l<^^*i«  for  a  refuge.    Walk  about  Zion,  and  go  round  about  her :  tell  the    * 
owers  thereof.    Mark  ye  well  her  bulwarks,  consider  her  palaces;  that  ye  may 
ell  it  to  the  generation  following.    Let  Zion  rejoice,  let  the  daughters  of  Israel 
«  glad  ;  for  this  God  is  our  God  for  ever  and  ever :  he  will  be  our  guide  even 
into  death."  ^ 

Josepbus,  near  the  doee  of  his  Wars,  gives  the  following  rapid  sketch  of  the  joMphni* 
liatory  of  Jerusalem : '  "He  who  first  built  it  was  a  potent  man  among  the  '■|*|"''> 
^anaanites,  and  is  in  our  tongue  called  the  Righteous  King,  for  such  he  really  i^^ 
iraa ;  on  which  a^scount  he  was  the  first  priest  of  God,  and  first  built  a  temple, 
md  calkd  the  city  Jerusalem,  which  was  formerly  csUed  Salem.  However, 
[>avid,  the  king  of  the  Jews,  ejected  the  Ganaanites,  and  settled  his  own 
people  therein.  It  was  demolished  entirely  by  the  Babylonians  four  hundred 
&nd  seventy-seven  years  and  six  months  after  him.  And  from  king  David,  who 
waa  the  first  of  the  Jews  who  reigned  therein,  to  this  destruction  under  Titus, 
irere  one  thousand  one  hundred  and  seventy-nine  years  ;  but  from  its  first 
building  till  this  last  destruction  were  two  thousand  one  himdred  and  seventy- 
seven  years.  It  had  been  many  times  besieged  and  taken — first  by  David, 
tlien  by  Shishak,  king  of  Egypt ;  afterward  by  Nebuchadnezzar,  then  by  An- 
ti<»chns ;  after  him  by  Pompey,  then  by  Sosius,  then  by  Herod,  and  finidly  by 
T litis,  in  the  second  year  of  the  reign  of  Vespasian,  on  the  eighth  day  of  the 
month  Gorpieus''— September.  He  closes  the  sad  story  with  this  affecting 
reniark :  **  Tet  hath  not  its  great  antiquity,  nor  its  vast  riches,  nor  the  dif- 
fusion of  its  nation  over  all  the  habitable  earth,  nor  the  greatness  of  the  vene- 
mt  ion  paid  to  it  on  a  religious  account,  been  sufficient  to  preserve  it  fix>m  being 
deistroyed." 

How  much  importance  do  you  attach  to  the  statement  of  Jerome,  that  the 
Salem  of  Melchizedek  was  near  Belsan  ? 

Not  enough  to  disturb  my  settled  belief  that  he  was  mistaken.  I  follow  ireichic» 
Josephus,  and  am  convinced  that  his  account  coincides  with  the  Bible ;  ^^^ 
hut  the  old  tradition  that  Melchizedek  was  no  other  than  Shem  is  a  vast 
improvement  on  the  Jewish  historian.  Such  an  origin  for  the  city  of  the 
great  King  is  so  gratifying  that  one  is  reluctant  to  carry  research  into  the 
cold  region  of  critical  scepticism.  Let  us  therefore  believe,  if  we  can,  that 
liere  the  son  of  Noah  founded  the  City  of  Peace,  reigned  in  righteons- 
T\&*s,  and  was  priest  of  the  most  high  God.  Perhaps  it  was  near  his  very 
sltar  that  Abraham,  in  a  figure,  offered  up  Isaao— type  of  that  other  sacrifice, 
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rAKT     when  an  inflnitely  grealer  Father  offered  his  onlj-hegotteii  Sod  on  tiboMasri 
'^''      moantain. 

From  AbnJuun's  iMrificial  viait  to  the  oonqaest  nnder  Jaahiu  ttoe  e 
nothing  laid  aboat  JenualeoL  At  that  time  it  bore  the  name  of  Jebu,  xb^ 
appean  to  have  been  already  a  very  strong  place.  Thon^  the  king  of  it  «b 
sUdn  in  the  great  battle  of  Qibeon,^  the  dfy  did  not  fall  into  the  oooqaenr') 
*  hands,  nor  was  it  until  the  reign  of  David  that  the  Jebnsitea  were  finally  r3b- 
dned.  Having  taken  the  stronghold,  he  transferred  the  seat  of  gorenrntai 
at  once  firom  Hebron  to  Zion,  and  ever  afterward  Jemaalem  appean  ifi  xtt 
capital  of  the  Jewish  commonwealth,  and  the  centre  of  the  Hebrew  &ith  sad 
worship. 
9-f%^  of        The  siege  of  Jenualem  occnpied  Titos  four  months  and  twenty-five  ^vs— 

il^by  ^"^^^  ^^  ^^^^'  ^^*  ^^>  ^  ^^^  ^^^  ^^  September.  Alter  this  destmctiiOD  ^ 
Tiiui.  hear  but  little  of  Jerusalem  until  the  reign  of  Hadrian.  No  doabt  it 
speedily  occupied  by  both  Jews  and  Christians,  and  I  am  disposed  to  ci^ 
Eusebius,  who  supposes  that  the  city  was  not  wholly  destroyed  by  Titi:^. 
Indeed  such  a  thing  is  scarcely  to  be  imagined.  There  were,  donbtleas,  multi- 
tudes of  the  lower  vaulted  rooms  uninjured,  and  in  these,  when  slightly  repaiid 
a  considerable  population  could  reside,  and  no  doubt  did.  Indeed,  it  stVA 
acquired  somewhat  the  proportion  of  a  city  and  the  character  of  »  fortress,  f<  r 
when  tlie  Jews  rebelled  against  Hadrian,  about  a.i>.  132,  it  was  aMe  to  mak? 
a  prolonged  resistance.  Having  destroyed  it,  Hadrian  built  &  new  town,  wb  i .  ^ 
he  called  ^lia,  and  for  several  generations  afterward  Jerusalem  was  crut 
spoken  of  under  this  heathen  name.  Constantino  restored  its  anctent  name, 
and  greatly  enriched  and  adorned  it  with  splendid  churches  and  other  edifices. 
Henceforward  it  became  the  grand  centre  of  pilgrimages  from  all  parts  <i 
the  Christian  world,  and  such  it  has  continued  to  be  down  to  the  present  hour. 
Modern  Jerusalem  during  the  last  fourteen  centuries  hss  sofferMl  torible  cafam::- 
hutoiy.  ^^  ^^  undergone  many  important  changes.  It  was  taken  by  the  Fenian^ 
under  Chosroes  II.,  with  vast  slaughter.  The  Basilica  of  the  H*  !y 
Sepulchre  was  burned,  and  the  city  sacked  and  pillaged,  about  the  ytdi 
614 ;  and  in  636  it  was  permanently  wrested  from  the  Christiana  by  Xi.i 
Khalif  Omar.  From  this  event  to  the  appearance  of  the  Crusaders  heforr 
her  walls,  about  the  first  of  June  1099,  the  history  of  the  city  is  almost  t 
blank.  There  were,  however,  frequent  contests  between  the  Moslem  mien 
of  Egypt  and  of  Syria  for  its  possession,  and  it  suffered  many  calamirc^ 
from  its  peculiar  position  and  character,  being  sacred  to  Mohammedan. 
Christian,  and  Jew. 

The  Franks  kept  possession  of  it  less  than  one  hundred  years,  for  it  mf 
given  up  to  Saladin  in  1187,  and  from  that  day  to  this  it  has  remained  in  tb€ 
hands  df  the  Mohammedans.  Saracen  and  Osmanly  in  succession  have  bcU 
it,  and  the  flag  of  the  Turk  still  floats  over  the  Tower  of  David.    Such  t«  » 
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lid  surrey  of  Uie  kmg  history  of  Jerusalem.    If  it  had  existed  2177  yean  chaptib 
rben  oreithiown  by  Titos,  its  whole  age  is  dow  about  3964  years.    Spreading     ^^^' 
»Ter  sdmost  the  entire  historic  period  of  the  human  race,  it  has  shared  largely  Bethaiiy. 
n  that  history^tfn^  ike  end  ia  not  yet/ 

It  took  half  an  hour  to  walk  OTer  Olivet  to  Bethany  this  morning,  and  the 
lifftanee  Ixoai  the  city,  tiierefore,  must  be  about  two  miles.  This  agrees  with 
rhat  John  says :  ''Now  Bethany  was  nigh  unto  Jerusalem,  about  fifteen  fur- 
i>n|ps  oflL**  ^  The  village  is  small,  and  appears  never  to  have  been  large,  but  it 
s  pleaaantly  ntuated  near  the  south-eastern  base  of  the  mount,  and  has  many 
ine  tree*  i^Mut  and  above  it  We,  of  course,  looked  at  the  remains  of  those 
iltl  edifices  which  may  have  been  built  in  the  age  of  Constantino,  and  repaired 
ir  changed  to  a  convent  in  the  time  of  the  Crusades.  By  the  dim  light  of  a 
jfcper  we  also  descended  veiy  cautiously,  by  twenty^five  slippery  steps,  to  the 
«puted  sepulchre  of  Lazarus,  or  El  Azariyeh,  as  both  tomb  and  village  are 
low  called.  But  I  have  no  description  of  it  to  give,  and  no  questions  about 
t  to  aak.    It  is  a  wretched  cavern,  every  way  unsatisfactory,  and  almost  dis- 


I  faaTe  never  been  so  painfully  impressed  as  to-day  with  the  importance  of  Bcth- 
:he  advice,  not  to  allow  mere  topographical  controversies  to  rob  one  of  the  p>>^^ 
leligbtftil  and  precious  influences  which  these  sacred  scenes  ought  to  afford. 
We  not  only  disputed  about  the  tomb  of  Lazarus,  but  fell  into  an  earnest  dis- 
mflsioQ  in  regard  to  other  matters  equally  indifferent— as  whether  Bethpage 
of  which  no  one  now  knows  anything)  was  east  or  west  of  Bethany,  according 
o  the  directions  of  our  Lord  to  the  two  disciples  in  reference  to  the  ass,  or 
vhetber  it  might  not  have  been  on  the  north  or  south  of  the  village.    Then  * 
mme  the  grand  question  about  the  true  site  of  the  "  Ascension,"  whether  in  The 
his  church  at  £t  Tftr,  or  on  the  spur  of  Olivet,  which  lies  over  against  Bethany  a*<»"«*<'b 
o  the  north ;  and  thus  we  walked  through  scenes  suggestive  of  the  most 
:lorioiia  anticipations  to  the  Christian,  with  scarcely  a  single  profitable  reflec- 
ion.     Indeed,  we  came  out  of  the  Church  of  the  Ascension  with  feelings  of 
ittar  disgust 

Yon  have  certainly  fallen  into  a  serious  mistake.    Olivet,  including  Geth-  oiwet 
temane  on  the  west,  and  Bethany  on  the  east  of  it,  has  witnessed  the  most 
k£feetixig  and  the  most  stupendous  scenes  in  the  histovy  of  our  blessed 
ft^deemer.    It  was  in  connection  with  this  mount  that  the  God-man— the 
U^oe  Logoe— chose  to  reveal  more  of  his  Auman  nature  than  anywhere  else 
:<n  the  earth.    How  often,  after  the  &tigues  and  temptations  of  the  day  in  this  Jen«  "t 
ric^&ed  and  captious  city,  did  he  retire  in  the  evening  to  Bethany  to  enjoy  the  ^^^^^^^^ 
loflrpitality  and  affectionate  sympathy  of  Lazarus  and  his  pious  family !    There 
^e  laid  aside  the  awful  character  of  prophet  and  teacher  divine,  to  rest  his 
[isird-tried  energies  in  the  gentle  amenities  of  social  life ;  and  such  was  the 
rreedom  of  intercourse  between  these  chosen  firiends,  that  Martha  could  even 
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oome  to  him  with  her  little  domestic  troublea.    Alas !  how  many  MirtLe 
there  are,  careful  and  troabled  aboat  many  things ;  and  how  few  Ham 
aniious  to  ait  at  Jems'  feet  and  hear  his  word !    As  excuse  for  this  Xarr^^ 
we  should  remember  that  she  was  the  responsible  house-keeper,  mod  that  tlvr 
belonged  to  the  class  of  society  in  which  the  women  of  the  fiuuily  pcforsifti 
the  household  work  with  their  own  hands,  and  hence  it  was  perfieetly  lossni 
that  she  should  claim  the  assistance  of  her  younger  sister.     What  a  tocctx; 
exhibition  of  lowliness  and  divine  condescension  does  this  reveal !    Be  wi: 
is  Lord  of  the  universe  selects,  of  choice,  the  humble  poor  for  his  desiec 
friends  and  most  intimate  associates !    "  He  whom  thou  lovest  is  sick,"  vs 
the  only  message  sent  by  the  sorrowing  sisters.    Most  honourable  distinctica ! 
He  whom  angels  adored,  and  from  heaven  to  earth  hastened  to  serve,  lavishes 
his  richest  love  upon  a  poor  man  called  Lazarus !    The  Son  of  God  groaned  b 
spirit  at  the  sorrow  of  Maiy  and  Martha.    He  teept  over  the  giiave  of  l^ 
friend.    He  did  more.    He  asked  of  the  Eternal  Father,  and  received  pova^ 
to  raise  him  from  the  grave,  and,  standing  at  the  head  gI  that  dark  cave,  k 
cried  with  a  loud  voice,  "Lazarus,  oome  forth!**    Wonderful  voioe!    It 
startled  the  dull  ear  of  Death,  and  the  inexorable  Grave  heard,  and  gave  ^ 
his  prey.    Here  on  Olivet  the  Christian  learns  to  sing  the  song  of  victrry 
over  the  king  of  terrors : ''  0  Grave,  where  is  thy  victoiy  f    O  Death,  when  c 
tliy  sting  ?**    Ko  wonder  that  much  people  of  the  Jews  came  six  days  aft<r% 
not  for  Jesus'  sake  only,  but  that  they  might  see  Lazarus  also,  whom  he  hii 
raised  from  the  dead ;  nor  that  on  the  next  day  they  should  take  branches  A 
palm-trees  and  go  forth  to  meet  Jesus,  crying,  ''  Hosanna !  blesMd  is  tj^ 
King  of  Israel  that  cometh  in  the  name  of  the  Lord ! "  ^ 

Again:  it  was  on  this  mount,  with  the  city  and  Temple  in  view,  that  c:r 
Lord  sat  down,  and  in  private  answered  those  three  pregnant  inquiries  of  tiie 
anxious  disciples :  When  ikall  it  come  to  pass  that  there  shall  not  be  left  en 
stone  of  the  Temple  upon  another  t  What  shall  be  the  sign  of  thy  cominij  ■ 
and  the  sign  of  the  end  of  the  world  f^  And  in  response  there  fell  from  la 
sacred  lips  those  wonderful  revelations  recorded  in  the  24th  and  25th  chapttn 
of  Matthew.  It  was  from  this  same  mount,  also,  that  the  oompa8sio{u:c 
Jesus  beheld  the  city  and  wept  over  it,  saying,  ''If  thou  hadst  known,  ern 
thou,  at  least  in  this  thy  day,  the  things  which  belong  unto  thy  peace !  I's: 
now  they  are  hid  from  thine  eyes."' 

It  wss  also  unto  Olivet  that  Bie  retired  to  pray  on  that  dolefiil  ni^t  wber 
"  his  sweat  became  as  it  were  great  drops  of  blood  frlling  down  to  the  ground.'*  * 
Here  he  was  betrayed  with  a  kiss  ;  was  surrounded  by  soldiers  vrith  lantm'«. 
and  torches,  and  swords  ;  was  rudely  seized,  bound  with  cords  as  a  rnMUf»ri» ;. 
and  led  away  to  Caiaphas. 

And,  finally,  this  fiivoured  mount  witnessed  the  glorious  oat-oome  asJ 
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:<  tnsninniation  of  this  mystery  of  sorrow  and  suffering.    It  had  been  watered  ohaptke 
>3r  his  tears,  had  drunk  his  bloody  sweat,  and  it  must  also  behold  his  trium-    *"*• 
iliant  and  glorious  ascension  to  the  right  hand  of  the  Majesty  on  high.  The 
>li  vet  first  heard  the  grand  commission  to  the  Church:  "  Qo  ts  utto  all  the  amvimIca 

IV'ORItDy  AKD  PREACH  THE  GOSPEL  TO  EYERT  CREATURE.**      He  had  led  OUt  his 

lisoiplea  as  far  as  to  Bethany,  and,  having  thus  spoken,  ''he  lifted  up  his 
ii&ndsy  and  blessed  them ;  and  it  came  to  pass  that  while  he  blessed  them,  he 
nras  parted  from  them,  and  carried  up  into  heaven."  ^  Men  of  Galilee!  fayoured 
of  Ood  above  all  the  race,  I  would,  oh !  I  would  have  been  of  your  company 
on  that  triumphant  morning, — with  yon  to  look  steadfastly  toward  heaven  as 
he  went  up,  and  with  you  to  worship ;  or,  better  still,  I  would  have  been 
among  the  heavenly  host  that — 

**T1inmged  hit  ehailot-wheela, 
And  bore  him  to  hit  throne ; 
Then  swept  their  golden  harpi,  and  eong, 
^  The  glorlooa  work  i»  done  1  *  ** 
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*Alii,  Hftlmw  En,  Foantaio. 
B«lt,  Hebrew  Beth,  Uoum^ 
Deir,  CooTent 
JebcA,  Moonuin. 
Jinr,  BridffVL 
Khea,  CftreTviMiy. 
Kol^Mt,  CMtto. 
Shrioe. 


Xexj,  PUia. 
Hahr,  iUT«r. 
VeVa,  bare  FoanCftim. 
Veby,  Prophet. 
8cr.  iJl.,  Scff  pcoTB 
Tell,  Uoand,  UliL 

WadjorW.,y«Ile7 


'Aba,  eater  gannenti  aer.  alL  to,  S3S,  40&. 

Abadiyeh,  tUL,  S94 

'Abd  erHady,  fetuUl  tuaay  in  Belad  NaUfta, 

warol464,4M. 
Abd  el  Xader  d  Moffbraby,  magidan  of 

Cairo.  157-16S. 

Abel  Beth  KeaduOi,  sie,  sir. 
Abel  Hltmim,  dta  oi;  ftso. 

Abimelech  and  Phlcol,  offlclal  UOea.  56a 

Abnbmm,  battle  with  Chedorlaom«r,  SI4, 
aift;  oak oA  144,  ft99,  600;  oflterini  up  Imuk, 
Samaritan  tradition  of  alte,  474, 47A ;  moom- 
Ing  for  Sarah,  ft77;  hooae  oC.  OOa 

AbeiLUna,  canght  in  an  oak,  S4a,  490;  heap  of 
•tonea  on  grare  of,  490;  tomb  oi;  eSlL 

Abu  fA.  Aswad,  pUdn  oi;  169;  rlTer,  Roman 
bridge  at,  170. 

Aba  GKltb,  robber  of  Knriet  el  *Aineb,  5U. 

Abu  Zabva,  river  (Kanah  ?),  MM.  607. 

Acada-treea,  1S4. 

Achabari,  eiur,  :r7S,  974. 

Achor,  rallej  oC  Hoeea*i  propbeey  oonoera- 
ing,  461 

Acre,  city,  aadent  Aoeho  ud  Ptolemaia 

dcaeribed,  SOS;  hiatorjr  o(  908,  809;  raolfei 
of  hooaea  not  mrdaba,  809;  fortifleationi, 
809, 810 ;  MUToandinga,  810 ;  plain  oi;  beantl* 
fbl  landaeape,  890l 

'Adlnn,  Tillage,  ancient  Omithon,  161 ;  caTea 
and  tomba  at,  165;  mine  at,  169. 

Adonia,  rirer,  Vahr  Ibrebim,  eoaree  U,  988. 

Adnllam,  care  ot,  606,  607. 

'Ainata,  vUJage,  Beth  Aiiath  of  Naphtali, 

311 

'Ain  el  Folijeh,  not  *Aln  Barideli,  tepid 
loantBlna  near  Tlberla^  rolna  at,  414 


'Ala  eUlB,  974. 

'▲in  el  KvBterah,  eynp  gTovmd,  14IL 
'Ain  el  Mvdoverah,  847. 
*Ai]i  ea  Sultan,  at  Baalbek.  ITS; 
EUaha,  618,  614,  616,  C17,  6:11. 

'Ain  et  Tiny,  8M,  858.  sm. 

*Ain  lit,  Nnaaiilyeh  TtUage,  1C4. 

'Ain  Hanr,  Sa  Hanr,  881. 

'Ain  Herdtah,  templei^  Greek  iaaGripsun 

at,  9S1 
*Ain  Jnr,  ancient  Cbalda,  173;  rmdxtax 

fonntabi,  368. 
'Ain  Karim,  blrth-piaee  of  John  ffaiithi.  ffZ 

Fountain  of  Virgin  at,  664;  idMttteatka  a 

dte,  664;  fi»od  of  the  B«ptiit»  tn. 
Ajalon,  Taller  ot,  Wady  Tale^  588,  ftH 
*Ahabiyeh,  brook.  148. 
*Akil  Agm,  Tialt  to  eoeutpocot  o(  mdr^m- 

tan  with  a  hnnttn^  leopard  at,  448^  4«4. 
'Akir,  TilL,  Ekron,  8881 
'Ahkar,  plain  oC  166L 
'Akknb,  wUd  artichoke  (Behi  sSlgtlT),  8U 

864. 
Akzander,  eoin  o^  184 
Aleiandroeehene,  Bcaadafian,  ntm 
Alminee  et  Kndea,  961. 
'Aua,  andent  mln,  800l 
'Alma,  Tillage  deiertbed,  988:  Mocn  at, 
Almond-tree,  ecr.  alL  to^  sis.  819l 
Alphabet,  PhoBoldan,  189, 14a 
Altera,  horna  o(  74 
'A^  ee  Slight,  nliag  fluilly 

Bediara,9ia 
Amalekitee,  163L 
'Amka,  Tillage,  Emek,  808. 
'Ammariyeh,  aadent  raiua,  80^ 
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immatv,  *uiac«i  ^ 
LJDoritei,  ics. 

LinwU,TlILnotieript  Enim8iiatItl«tof70<^5Sl 
Liia*t  (Uacorery  of  mules  doobtful.  S97. 
Lliathotb,  birtb-plM«  of  Jeremiah,  €70,  671. 
incieBt  pofNilation  of  Jemwlem,  Mr.  Fergns- 

Kon't  theory  concemtng,  €93,  €9S. 
Lncient  raini,  dliappeanmce  oi^  110. 
Lsklets,  139. 

Lntipfttris,  Kefir  Ssbft.  90«. 
Lnts,  ichpi  AlL  to,  336 ;  anecdotes  oC  ttom 

Herodotnit  SS7(  laying  up  store,    great 

robben»3€aw 
kolam,  rOL  (Ulama),  iO, 
Lphcall,  temple  at,  33& 
Lphek,  lee  Flk. 

Lpplet  at  Alkdon,  ser.  alL  to,  MA,  ff4€. 
Lquednct  of  Acre,  tnm  Kabery,   804;  of 

iifir&t,  andcn  t,38 ;  from  Neb'a  Taty  to  Sldon, 

ancient,  14€;*fhmi  Tabiga  to  Gennesaret, 

&50 ;  In  Wady  FetUa%  S»4 ;  fSrom  Sftbbailn  to 

C««area,49A 
irabs,  fiunlly  compacts  o(  389,  390;  at  a 

well.  €4;  at  ancient  sites,  39i;  fleeing  OTer 

the  Owely,  86;  tenU  o^  €7,  170,  17L 
LrbeU,  see  KoL  Ibn  M'An. 
Lrbonrii  coTored  with  goards  and  rinest  70. 
Lrch  ofTltns,  spring  ot  etc,  691. 
krd  el  Khnti  descrlpUon  of;  3A8L 
LrgelA,  lis.  114 
Lrgob,  country,  not  city,  SS9. 
kxuiuitliea,  possibly  present  Renthleh,  935. 
irk,  Noahs,  pitched  wUh  bttumen,  333;  of 

buimsbea  (lloaes),  334. 
Lrkitei,93& 
Lmbj,  Till,  SS8L 
irrmby,  rilL  in  Jebel  Nablfis,  46flL 
A-rreimeh,  tell  of.  3da 
LTSuf,  ▼UL,  possibly  ApoUonia,  513. 
LrraditM,  164. 
Lscenaioiii  church  of,  697. 
Lshdod,  Utdnd,  absence  of  mlns  at,  historic 

c*l  Dotleesol^  ML 
LSher,  territory  o(  196;  boundariesoi;  81 1, 813. 
Lshmmaiur,  sarcophagus  of,  137-189. 
LskekXB,  approach  to,  645 ;  ruins  oi;  described, 

^45,  M6;  apples  ot,  M6,  646;  sycamore  flgs 

of,  MO;  worship  of  Venus  at,  M7. 
uBtrolo^en,  149. 
Lthlit,  Castellum  PeregTinoram,  Phcnilclan 

rains  at,  not  noticed  in  history,  49^MMl 
ktHLOCpllorOj  transparency  of,  19. 
It^eh,  riTer,  not  Kanali,  607;  month  ot,  610. 
k.venger  of  blood,  990,  39L 
Lxe,  at  root  of  the  tree,  ML 

taal«  Mid  Ashtaroth,  189%  worship  o(  641. 

i;ial-81don,  temple  oi,  140. 

i^^lbek,  Baalgad,  HaliopoUs,  temples  at, 


Babeer,  cane,  359. 

Babnky  fountain,  176L 

Bad  roads,  68. 

l>ft^*«"«  and  his  ass,  47. 

Balm  of  Gilead,  466, 467 ;  manufccJOTod  torn 

seed  of  sUfim,  633. 
Banana,  11 L 
Baniaa,  Panimn,  Gmarea  FhHiFpl,  oak 

glades  oC  338;  fountain  of  Jordan  at, 
339;  Greek  inscriptions  oi;  339;  rlsited  by 
Christ,  339;  statue  of  Christ,  380;  mlrsdas 
at,  330;  care  of;  described  by  Josephus, 
330;  history  ot,  381;  scene  of  traasflgora* 
tion  near  it,  38L 

Baniaa  Castle,  ascent  to,  344;  gate  oi;  344; 
ser.  aU.  to,  344;  description  wmd  history  o^ 
34& 

Barak,  batUe  ot,  with  Sisers,  486-'4S7. 

Barckochobas,  false  Measlab  destroyed,  66& 

Barley  bread,  ser.  alL  to.  449,  M9. 

Baaalt,  rocks  of;  857, 86a 

Battlemanta  of  houses,  89. 

Bay  of  Acre,  8U 

Bear,  Syrian,  678. 

Bedawin  robbers,  869;  adrentnre  with,  879; 
bad  character  ot,  356,  883— 8M;  snqwct 
travellers  of  seeking  for  lost  treasure  In 
ruins,  3S7,  888;  resemble  ancient  MldUn- 
ites,  447 ;  attack  before  break  of  day,  45a 

Bee-kkret  on  the  Hfileh,  358. 

Beer  en  Mnkkar,  guard-house  aft,  912. 

Beerick,  niL  Beer  (?)  37A 

Beer  Lakai-roi,  site  ot,  65& 

Beerskeba,  site  o(  557, 5€a 

Bees  in  the  roclia,  399;  in  lion's  carcass,  666. 

Bekemotk,  ser.  all  to,  350,  351 

Beirut,  Berytos,  topography  of;  89;  enri- 
rons,  M;  fierotkai  and  Berotkak,  84, 85; 
oriKin  of  name,  85;  breakwater  before  its 
quay,  36;  ancient  celebrity  oC  66;  gladia- 
torial shows  at,  by  Titus,  86 ;  destroyed  by 
earthquake,  86;  history  of,  86,  87;  legends 
87;  recent  growth  of,  87;  ancient  remain^ 
aqueduct,  38;  pine  groves,  47. 

Beisan,  adTantageons  situation  o^  4ML 

Beiaan,  see  Beth-shan. 

Beit  Jenn,  vilL,  31A 

Beit  Jlbrln,  identiflcaUon  o(  with  Eleuthe- 
ropolis,  5M;  with  Gath,  564,  565;  mins  and 
excaTations  at,  665;  character  of  Inhabit- 
ants, 573;  caTems,  Idols,  and  iaacriptloBe 
at,  674,  57& 

Beit  Ur  et  Takta,  Lower  Beth-heron,  UL 

Belad  Beakara,  scenery  o^  sii.  3i3L 

Belna,  riTer,  Hakr  Ha'aman,  81A 

Benat  TaOObe,  Jacob's  daughters,  343. 

Benkadad,  defeat  ot,  at  Aphek,  888,  88iL 

BeakenrakJtown,  197. 

Betkany,  El  Axariyek,  deseribed,  srpal- 
chre  of  Lasarus,  696.  697. 

BetkeTi  mountains  of,  €b6. 
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Btth-koi^,  'Ain  H^jU,  cit. 
Beth-lurai,  upper  and  Lover,  <7A. 
Bethlchaa,  vtalt  to,  644,  650;  eppeeruice  oC 

MA;  Ca?«orNatiTlt7  eft,  MA;  Urth  of  Jeeu 

Bot  in  e  grotto,  646 ;  hiatory  of  Bethlehem, 

646;  preeent  InhaUtante  Ot,  647;  reepen^ 

glcanloc  647,  646L 
Beth  M'aacfth,  proTtnee,  )!& 
Bethp]iag«,  elce  o^  697. 
Beth-rehob,  city  ot  siA 
BetiliaidA,  elto  of.  dbcoMd,  M6,  97S,  674; 

not  two  Bethnldei,  S7S,  374. 
Beth-«hAII,ar.8cythopoUi,  Arabic  Beleen.45S; 

gfaor  ot  464,  466;  ruins  end  theatre  ot 

466,  466;   bodlee  of  Seal  end  JooAtheo 

taken  from  waU  ot  466. 
B6tb-«hemeth  'Ain  ei  Shems,  erk  taken  to, 

from  Ekron,  666,  664. 
BetrotluUl,  Oriental,  fH. 
Bible,  composed  in  country,  not  dty,  6f7. 
Bint  Jebail,  tul.  91i 
Birthrigbt,  Jacob'e  pnrcbaae  ot  687,  66& 
Bierx,  tUL,  vale  and  temple,  86,  267. 
Bitumen  welianear  Haabeiya,  S3S;  from  Dead 

Sea,  tn;  eer.  alL  to^  »3,  »4. 
Blftt,  elift  ot  176. 
Blat,  temple  ot  S88. 
Blata,  fountain,  buflUoea  fn,  S57. 
Bleeiingi  and  cnnce  publlalied  frtMn  Mount 

Ebal  and  Gertaim,  47  L 
Blood,  eating  ot  icr.  alL  to,  96,  96. 
Blood  rereoge.  290.  29i. 
Boitrenas,  Kiver,  Owely,  86. 
Bnoeleti,  129. 
Bride  of  a  Bedawy,  66& 
BaiEalo,  Behemoth  described,  260-262;  the 

reem,  not  the  unioom,  262. 
Bnllhloee,  lore  of  bathing,  860. 
Bnk'ah,  Ccelo-Syria,  plain  ot  172, 178. 
Burikiyeh,  brook,  rained  Roman  biidge  at, 

146 
Bnrket  Bam,  Fhiela,  lake,  289,  Ma 
Bueea,  tUL,  ruins  near  it,  807. 
Bnetard,  hanUng  ot  209. 
Bnstra,  ruined  temples  at,  282. 
Bntaihfty    pleln    ot  eaily  regetablet  <», 

861. 
Bnttanf,  plain  ot  Identity  with  plain  of 

Zebulnn,  426. 
Butter,  Arab,  266;  churning  ot  ecr.  alL  to^ 

266;  not  given  by  Jael  to  Sisera,  441. 

Cabul,  Till  end  district,  188,  88a 

Cactus,  extraordinary  growth  ot  MS. 

Cssarea  Paleetina,  town  there  before  Herod, 
498,  494;  aitlflclal  harbour  ot  494;  scene  of 
scriptural  OTents,  494;  ruins  ot  described, 
494,  496;  causes  of  Its  desertion,  496;  aque- 
ducts ot  497;  Casarea  interesting  to  a  mls- 
stonary,  602,  606;  road  from,  to  Jafll^  608. 

CBsarea  Philippi,  see  Baniaa 


Caimon Teli, 480;  praMbIyi 

Doo,  499L 
Caaa  of  GalUee,  eee  Kan*. 
Canaaailea,  16X 
Cane,  Babeer,  268. 
Capernaum,  Tell  Hum,  itta  U. 

862-8S6:  ruina   of  aynnfroipMk    868,  ai; 

nature  of  shore  at,  866;  reflectloaa  «^  ttU 

862;  reference  to,  by  Joeepha^  808;  sot  in 

plain  of  Genneaaret,  87 A 
Carmel,  conTcnt  ot  816;  EIQah^  wnttn 

upon,  481-^85;  Vespwdan'a  aaiiUci  s^-a, 

48S;  deicriptiott  of  Carmd,  natf  sec  aB.  t^ 

487,488. 
Oedan  of  Lebanon,  19T,  200;  gmf  at  l"*^. 

situation  ot  198;  aiae  and  age  of  treea  l^-': 

appearance  ot  cones  ot  192l»  306L 

Oenderia,  Lake.  8iA 

Centipede,  dcKribed,  412l 

Chalcedony,  geodce  ot  2SA 

Chamber  otct  gate.  28l 

Chariot6,  not  found  nov  In  Syria*  SQc  SI. 

canaea  of  their  diaappcaimnoa,  11. 
CharmB,  160, 161;  medical,  161. 
Children,  desire  far,  isa,  124. 
Chinneroth,  rfteot  dlscnssed,  9M,  899L 
Chittim,  Cyprus,  la 
Chonudn,  Khorasy,  site  ot  8S9L 
Christ'e  mlsdonary  InatrucKloan^  846;  9^; 

character  ot  wholly  differemk  finooi  oU^r 

Jews,  406,  409;  freedom  fron  mi 

traits,  407,  41L 
Christian  CunOy  on  ZIon,  virift  ta^ 
Chuminff  of  Arab%  44L 
Circumcision,  ceremony  ^  at 

qulty  of  the  rite,  690;  ntsalve  ^rts^J  «f 

practice,  691. 
(Sterns,  water  ot  287;  daagcmos  udTcatDn 

in  a  dstem,  287;  uaed  aa  granniini,  bet.  ail 

to,  609.  6ia 
CltieB  of  Syria  and  Palestine,  popvlati^  «L 

168. 
Ctotn  and  usdean  animali,  198^ 
Cliffii,  remarkable,  on  aaa  iliara,  SOT. 
Climate  of  Syria,  Taxiable,  9a 
Cock-crowing,  division  of  iine^  crs. 
Coffee-cups,  Arab,  llA 
Coins,  ancient,  at  Sidon,  184. 
Oolocynth,  not  cause  of  **  death  la  pot.* 

469. 
Colonies  of  Sidon,  8a 
Columns,  antiquity  ot  664. 
Coneys  described,  29a 
Contentious  woman,  284. 
Contracts,  Oriental,  manner  of  negotlni  'S, 

them,  678,  679. 
CouTent  of  the  Craas,  66a 
Cooking  meat  soon  aa  boichtrtd,  sea  aS.  u 

44a 
Ooradnnsyflah,  848, 864. 
Coea,  Hosa,  mine  at,  287,  S8a 
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OcfeOBM,  OriflDliI,  bmK  lU-lU;  ftnia^ 

119,  isa 

OTcnaat  of  hnad  aad  mH  aiiMig  Badawtn, 
;  rM>nit>1mc»  to  tto  Inrhirlrtc  Sopper, 


iti  BMrtloMd  tai  th«  Bibta,  180,  ML 
tater,  v«leuk,  ML 

iroeoailM  to  H.  Z«rkm  497. 

^oeodi]«,ci^(<MWL 

trops,  eoottnuoas  wififi— Inn  o(  911,  190; 

nte  of  7lal4,  A 
brows  la  the  BOldb,  Sft7,  9Mt  d^pndaiknt 

oCU7. 
!kiiMidsn,  luipgifcci  hlilorlaf  oC  nsi 
^Qcvmben  or  the  BntaUus  Ml;  lodgo  la  a 

Card«Bod;Ml. 
^'W^'ff^~Hfl*'#f  offlcof%  47* 
^pTUMf    Mon    from    Lobanoo,    M;    aUt 

manlioa  ot,  Ml,  S8t. 

lalff  JVBO,  78L 

)altalay  gaidea  to  hiddca  tnaom,  ISA. 

JaUiaiaia,  or  Dafanamia,  nrin,  pootfbly  Mrtp- 
tanl  Dafananotha,  MH 

)amaB,  TfiL,  MO. 

>BiBiir  rtvor,  TUajm,  90;  amaeo  et^  50; 
brokaa  brtdga,  floodi,  00;  laadiUp  oa,  oa 

)aat  130,  »i.  948.  940. 

Huftoag  gliis  Oriental,  daadng;  US,  8ML 

lanitM  ooaqmff  Lalih,  worabip  Idol^  91fli 

>atca,ML 

)»Tid,  aicbt's  adraatva  with  Saal,  807,  868; 
bactla  with  Goliath,  M7;  ooC  recognliad  by 
saal,  M8k  MO;  doealTOi  Ung  Achiih,  840; 
Ilia  oootrol  orar  hli  fcllowen^  871 ;  oontcata 
with  wild  hOMt^  878;  hli  proMnoa  In  Car- 
mel,  600,  601 ;  tomb  ct»  Ml ;  tower  of;  68a 

tad  86a,peeiillaritlea  o^  616,  694;  aaalyiiB 
of  Ita  water,  69L 

labonh,  foontaln  oi;  974;  ode  o<;  440,  44L 

teb«iell«  tUL,  at  Tabor,  441,  448w 

laeeitflll  brooka.  Bcr.  all  to.  488. 

IcAlameat,  ceremonial,  101,  IM;  Biblical 
jiracepla  coneenilns^  101, 109L 

teir  'Aihdr,  TilLftempleaet,  M9, 988. 

leir«llMid,Ti]L,Mi. 

iafr  ol  Kainar,  cepital  of  Moont  Lebaaon, 


i«ir  d  Ka^,  800w 

llBir6lXBl'a]&,88.988L 
tair  ^****,  cattle  and  tUL,  888. 
teir  HnkhaUb,  cooTeat,  81 
loir  Boaad,  tIIL,  near  Gasa,  wady  and 
bridge  at,  M7. 

t«te  Eahnaj,  tUL,  aadest  rood  near,  141 
tolVM.  81,  81 

rr^'^m*^  pMeeailon,  147,  180l 
lepatatioiis  more  and  morehoooarable.  910. 
ardarmt  fiMmtalala  Qon,  914^  917-9M;  eae- 
04  991 
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]>8ni8llM,0Bataof;i86L 

DeMTtiOB  orPbomldaa  eoaifc,reeaoB  oC  170. 

DoTOQt  laagvage^  common  In  the  Eait,  71 
DeW,  heafy,  at  Slndiaar,  49L 
DCbi,  grape  molemei,  88a 
Difiidi,  Baplme,  981 
DiTiiieri,  148, 141 
DognrerJorcUiVahrel  KolbyindentKalp- 

toree at,  44;  faiaerlptlona  at, 44;  aqaedoet, 

caTce ot,  48,  eonreee o(  48;  aatoral bridge 

0^46;  eeenery  o4  44, 41 
Dog8  of  ihepherda,  901 
Jhalk&f,  bUen,  aer.  alL  to,  M;  pngnadty  ct,' 

418;  Egyptlaa,  804. 
Door-pootO,  wrltlBg  upon,  M;  ecr.  elL  to,  08^ 

M. 
Dor,  aaeleat  city,  Taatara,  180,  801 
DoreaOy  grare  o^  aear  JaUk,  691 
7^ni»l»ft«,  TeD  Dothalm,  4M;  mlradeof  Elliha 

at,  467. 
BoOMh,  Modem  mini  riding  o?er  pnatnte 

people,  181 187. 
BOTO-OOtM,  961 
DOTM,  81 ;  In  clefta  of  Ifae  rodu,  9M;  fly  at 

doode  to  their  wlndowi,  968, 9M;  Tarletiee, 

•cr.  alL  to,  968-97L 
DOTO'o  dug,  probably  a  kind  of  bean,  470. 
Drinldbig  and  eating,  idiomatic  ue  of  the 

wordi^811 
Bnuas,  origin  ot,   IM,  tee  note,  pi  167; 

namber  and  dlitribntion  oi,  167. 
Dnbay  Caatte,  9ii 
Sorb  «  Sin,  TliL,  140. 

Eagleo,  in  cliflli  of  the  Utaay,  178,  aer.  alL  to^ 

174, 171 
Elgleg.  **  where  the  caream  la,**  811 
Ear-ringl  and  ear-drope,  181 
Sarthqnaket  aer.  aU.  to,  976;  deeeription  of 

earthqnake  at  Sefed  and  Tlberiaa,  978,  979. 
Thitlllg,  Oriental  manner  0^191197;  ntenaila 

ftir,  196, 198;  waahing  of  hands  after,  121 
Ebol,  monnt,  471. 

Ed  Diab  Bedawtn  tribe,  tialt  to,  870,  880. 
EglOB,  'Aglaa,  aite  oC  861 
^(Tptiaa,  periahlng  on  plain  of  Aakelon,  870 
radon,  rilL,  107. 
Ekron, 'AldryfiOi 
B  AkM,  moeqne  oi^  Ibrmer  chvreh  of  Jns- 

tinlan,  Taalta  beneath,  688,  681 
SI  Baaay,  tUL  and  niln%  88L 
ElBolO«ll,pahu«,804. 
Slaih,  Wady  Sompt,  rite  of  DaTld'a  battle  with 

aoUath,867. 
EleatharopoUi,  aee  Belt  Jibrin. 
Bontbenii,  river,  Hahr  ol  Keblr.  161 
El  BaauoLjt  rilL,  84L 
El  ^**«*';  mln,  predplee,  and  tIcw  at,  811 

811 
BU«8tr,  enbeaay  of;  for  Rebekab,  601.  801 
small  at  Sartpta,  IM;  chamber  oi,  atSbnnem, 
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Ml,  at  the  Mnktankfth,  481, 481;  mmiliif 

belbnAtab't  chariot,  48»i  BMtlDC  Alub» 

48i:  O0BTWftorEU)ah.<44 
|H**^%  iftliiiig  to  lUi  tba  Shimainmlta'a  aon, 

46T,  498;  miracle  <ii,  la  Dothan,  447. 
XI  Xailfim]!,  tUL  and  rain,  47SL 

XlMvgliar,  Ba  Hanr,  vUL,  83Il 
llMunh,804 

Xm  ^ 'Inad,  ndna.  temple  aft»  ML 

Xm  4l  Awmud,  aactaot  oU  prmaea  at,  SOO- 

307. 
Xm«irallB,TUL,4€SL 
*&Bav  IfiMDii  tl Fndla* Ttalt to  hla  camp, 

MS-3M ;  aenranta  bom  In  hU  houae,  388; 

erenlBg  aeene  la  bia  camp,  884. 
Xmetn,  Bedawtn,  mannera  of;  688,  889L 
Em  ^^^^'^x  ^^  water-melona  ot,  6ML 
**""*^^T,  OB  Lake  Tlberiaa,  poaaibly  Haoiath, 

hot  batha  at,  deeoibed,  889,  888. 
Emnuuil,  near  Jeraaalem,  atte  oi;  884;  poatfbly 

Kariet  el  'Alneh,  887. 
XnchaatarBt  14& 

En-dor.  'Ain  Dor,  deaertptloa  ot,  448. 44& 
En-fem,  *AIa  Jidj,  Tineyarda  ot,  dutera  of 

oampldre,  803 ;  Dartd'a  adTentnra  with  Saol 

la  caTO  ot,  808;  wUd  goato  oa  cUflb  ot  80^ 
En  Haul,  vUL,  POmIUj  En  Uadda,  800. 

b-hanr,  rain,  ss3. 

En-roff«l,  Beer  'Aiynb,  deaeribed,  68& 

Es  Bakhrali  (rock  of)  poaiible  iite  of  altar  of 

the  temple,  carera  below  It,  68& 
EBdnekm,  battle- Aeld  of  natioas,  485;  char- 

acter  of  the  plahi,  477;  deaolatloa  ot,  478, 

48a 
XBdraekm,  plain  o^  Tlew  of  fimn  Tabor,  483. 
Etun,  Urtaa,  tUL,  eos. 
EnrodydoB,  wind,  82. 
Snaebina,  deaeriptlon  of  the  cathedral  of 

Tyn  by,  189, 180,  aUtne  of  Chrlat  at  Baniaa 

deaeribed  by,  989,  SSa 
Erangelical  nazratlTea  accordant  with  the 

atate  of  the  cooatry  annmd  Tlberia%494,408. 
EtU  eye,  lAS. 

ExorelBB,  168k 

EMkiel'8  alleforical  river  explained,  860-888. 

Eb  Zoar,  nanh  near  Cieaarea  Paleatlna,  498w 

Fain,  Oriental,  deaeriptlon  ot  443, 443L 

Fakhrah,  temple  ot  838. 

Fakhr  ed  Din,  88;  cave  ot  86;  death  ot  88. 

Falconry,  908, 309. 

Falcons,  Tarietlea  ot  906,  309. 

Fal^,   river;   alao  called  N.   Arattt   613; 

babeer  cane  at,  619. 
Family  eompacta,  Oriental,  989,  99a 
Famine  in  time  of  EIQah,  extent  ot  48& 
Farmer  life  in  OaUlee,  346. 
Father,  Oriental  Idiomatic  nae  of  the  word, 

807. 

'eaats  of  the  Jewa^  nnmbera  attending  them 
at  Jeraaalem  according  to  JoiephDa,692,888. 


ieC4U 


Feet,  bare.  waAinc  o(  199. 
Feudal  fuailiea  ia  Jebel  NabM^  ^ 
Ftren*  prevalent  ahooi 
FlgB,eariy,84aL 
Fig-tree  enraed  I7 

848. 
Flk,  vilL  (Aphck),  deatraetleB  of  BeakateSi 

army  in.  888,  889;  platn  ot  2S8L 
F!l\jaa  and  laif  coflbe  any  and  bnlder,  Aa^. 

114. 
Fire  ia  eom,  aer.  alL  to  94%  843;  aaeeteta  ai 

from  Bnrekhard^  842. 
Fiah,Bacrad.647. 
Fiamng,  different  modea  ot  ilaaiiftMil.  4ei, 

40SL 
Fleaa,  acr.  aU.  to  Bedawta  dialika  oC  4a 
Flying-iUh,  606. 
Tog  on  Plain  of  PhUiatia.  841.  848. 
Ftetoae-tfillffira,  169;  aaawtnt^w  ot  Ul  1*4 
FoaiilB  on  Lebanon,  69. 
Fountains,  andently  deCeaded,  148;  t«tf   ' 

great,  in  Syria,  969;  tepid,  869;  iatcn  .- 

tent  and  remittent,  96S-9t6;  aealcd,  sn* 
Franoeaoo  Gaasiaf  s  travda  ta 

674,676k 
French  canal  to  nnlte  Red  Sea 

ranean  by  the  Jordan  TaUey, 
Fhinilets,<7,98. 
Fmita  of  Paleetine,  119: 
Ftdeh,  vHL,  aeene  of  Kleber*a  batO^  «7& 
Fnnenls,  Oriental,  deaeribed,  W;  cu^wj^ 

104,  105 ;  coatoma  ot  amoo|f  Bedawte,  1 

moaniing  at,  104. 


eef  atfid«r  • 
hatha  b<l«. 


Gabon,  ralna  ot  83L 
Gadara,  Urn  Zeis,  not  the 

in  the  awlne,  878-878; 

8n,888. 
Gmlilee,  refleettona  on  onteriac  It,  8J8. 
Gamala,  KnL  Hosn,  deaerihnd.  886; 

tion  ot  hy  Veipaalaa,  384k  888; 

eolnmnaln,  886. 
Garments,  Uat  ot  Orieatal,  117,  lis. 
Gate,  of  dty,  96, 97 ;  icr.  alL  to^  t8k  28  ;  aar  4 

ot9& 
Gatk,  Biteot  diacmaed,  684. 868. 
Gasa,  Gnneh,  popolatloa  oC  origlaal  aar  -i 

649;  moaqne  ot  649;  eommeree  et  «  1 

Egypt,  overland,  660;  Samaoiila adrcafe  4 

at,  660-664;  weddhag  at,  68^ 
Qasellea,  acr.  an.  to^  171, 179. 
Gebile,  town,  loa 
Gennesaret,  plain  ot  deaeribed  by  JcBt^rLai 

847,  84B;  lake,  ahore  ot  SSL 
Gerar,  atte  ot  667,  868. 
Gerisim,  meant,  471 ;  SamarlCaa  teaii-if  a. 

and  view  firom,  476,  477. 
Gersa,  rain  on  eaat  ahora  of  Lake  T^.'  ^ 

identification  with  Qergeaa,  flVn  ■■  1  . 

878;  moontaina  and  tombe  near  ft,  5 «» 

aatore  of  the  flhora  at,  877. 
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^tli«r,lndoC»t 

letliseiiuuM,  garden  ot,  deteribed,  €34 

hAwanaAh,  Ante  of  tiM  Htttoh,  ttC 

ihaadTtth,  tUL,  im. 

fhor  Belun,  ntent  snd  tetOity  o(  4M ; 

Scriptaiv  dtct  In,  46C 
rbafir  «a  Vmuajf  khnn,  68L 
fh^jar,  NnMlilreh,  tUL,  IH  K0^ 
fiAnU,  wr.  aa  to,  M6;  RabbfaUeal  and  Arab 

•toriM  abont,  Md.  W7. 
ribeoB  and  Qibeanitct,  Chair  doom,  «68, 

€«•;  gnat  watan  at,  and  Inddeota  eon- 

■Mdad  with,  €69,  dta 
^deon  thraahlng  In  a  Ttoajrard,  448;  over- 

ttirowB  tha  Mldlanltei,  449,  UO, 
Khon.  Ml;  poolad;  M& 
KlbOA,  moixntatn,  rain  and  dev  on,  41^2; 

r«ac«oC4dl 

Kl««l,  Jiyvlim,  M4,  n%  dtiL 

rlaas,  diaoovary  o^  tl3;  manoAMtored  at 

Uebrao,  M<,  MM. 
hurts  and  loaa  at  TIboriaa.  411,  |11 
ioats,  wild,  doa. 
loldea  cata,  tn. 
»oU«th'd  bactia  with  Davf  d,  M7. 
}(mrd  9t  Jonah,  d9,  TO. 
hraat  on  bonio  topa,  icr.  aO.  to,  d63. 
rnllTia,  poailblxtba  wUd  artlcbo^  MS,  564 

lAdAtby,TiiL,44a. 
SiOkiiL  fOL,  toa 

Trnmrntlli  antnnoa  tt^  m,  938;  water-wheels 

OCM0L 
iMDAthitet,  idi 

T^TiimtK  oTNaphtali  (Enmiaaa),  SM-Sm. 
Zaiid-lldUs,  woBMn  grinding  at,  acr.  alL  tQ» 

dK.  637. 
laada,  waabiag  oC;  liSw 
ZArboim,  PhoBaidan,  want  oA  100. 
Zarotliidh,  Haroabetb  oT  tbe  GentUeib  Iden- 

Ktflcatlon  diaeoand,  4M,  438,  4T8L 
Iart,l7L 
CATVMt,  asMBg  thoraa,  348;  aoeiie  In  Phil- 

latia,6tt. 
Ca^bSB  j»  river.  Upper  Jordan,  314. 
Duirail,  coontry  of;  365. 
[awky  aJgratioo  of;  ler.  alL  to,  814 
CaxOTy  cltj,  deatroyed  by  Joaboa,  315,  216 ; 

olteoCSU. 
[eber  the  Kenite,  373 ;  on  ^lain  of  Eadraalon, 

437,  438. 
CebrewB,  fnoeaaa  oi,  In  Egypt,  695, 598. 
Eebron,  flnt  rtew  oC,  577 ;  booaea,  popolatlon, 

pools,  Tlneyards  of;  582,  683 ;  glass  fsctory 

at,  684,  685;  antlqaity  and  history  ol,  685; 

not  ▼iaUod  by  o«r  Saviour,  685;  Lower  Pool 

ot  696,  597;  booses  and  watch-towers  hi 

▼meyards  of;  597,  598 ;  Scripture  sites  In 

octghbonrhood  ot,  600,  60L 
Kens,  not  xqentiooed  In  Old  Teekameat,  67L 
Ecmum,  aesn  item  Sarepco,  169;  Tlaw  of; 


from  plain  of  Tjn,  177;  mmi  Ann  Dead 
Sea,61L 
HerodiuBt,  Fknak  moutain,  Jehtf  Fmldl^ 

607. 

HonMranUp,  8i9& 

Hibliarijeli,  temple  at,  Oreek  lnscrIption,333. 
Hidden  treaanreat  Sdon,  184, 137;  at  Saftid, 

873;  esiatenee  of;  aoooonted  lor,  186:  in* 

fatnatliw  of  seekora  for,  136. 
High  placed,  ser.  all.  to,  141, 14ft 
Hi]id,17L 
Hiuuim,  Talley  oi;  Idolatrow  wonhlp  in, 

641 ;  saerlflce  of  children  in,  641,  643. 
Hiram,  extent  of  hia  Ungdoo,  188;  tomb  oi; 

196. 

Hittitaa,  169L 

Hivitee,  164. 

Hobah,  andent  dty,  21A 

Holy  fire  In  Chordi  of  the  S^poldm,  679. 

Hfdy  Land,  phyrfealfMtnraao<;  typical,  840. 

84L 
Holy  Sepakhre,  Chnrdi  U,  678-878;  saered 

ahrinea  within  It,  674;  scenes  enacted  in  It, 

875,  676;  deaeriptionof  the  edldce,  676, 6n; 

of  the  ''sepnkhre,**  677;  of  Calvary,  677, 

678 ;  not  site  of  the  emclflxion,  878,  679 ; 

holy  8re  in,  6791 
Hoaej  in  forest  trees  and  in  caream  af  a  Uoo, 

666L 

Hoopoe,  Hedhood,  76, 77. 

Honied  ladiea,  taatoor,  73. 

Hons,  Ber.aU.to,74. 

Hot  q>iinga  at  Emmans,  395;  are  hot  springs 

menttoned  In  the  Bible?  896L 
Honae  on  the  dty  wall,  97,  98;  windowa  o( 

87,  88;  anmmer  and  winter  houses,  308; 

Arab,  eonstmctlon  of  the  roof  deaeribed, 

858^  858;  bailt  with  vntempered  mortar, 

890,  SOL 
Honaehold  IbraitarBh  128-138;  aottable  to 

the  charartw  of  Oriental  Ufi^  137. 
Hovse-lop,  proclamation  llroni,  41,  42;  aer. 

alLto,41,  43. 
Hnl,  Und  oC  251. 
Hula,  wady  and  viliaga,  212. 
Hnlen,  marsh  and  plain,  214 ;  battla-gronnd 

of  Abraham,  214.  215;  ditto  of  Joshna,  216; 

ditto  of  the  Danltes,  216;  ditto  of  Joab 

against  Sheba,  216, 217;  beanty  of  the  plain, 

226. 
Hnldl, lake oi;  259;  wttd fbwk on,  260,  96L 
HaneiiL,  oolnmn  and  mlna,  807. 
Hhaia,  castle,  218;  a  night  at,  221,  222. 
Hattbi,  vlll.,  boras  «i,  433 ;  great  hedges  of 

caetns,  434;  legends  o^  434;  Saladin*B  vie- 

tory  at,  434. 
Hyaiop,  118. 

Idolatry,  prevalent  sin  of  all  Oriental  aeeta, 

6401 
QOB,  plain  and  dty,  226,  883. 
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limmmmtmMtmim.  9nMmmX  mm  wmi— *■!«*■  ittflL 

M&,  flgntfteuiM  0^  4M. 
laiVMt,  raiaovntai  of  iBtarMti  mi;  alL  ta^ 

Xr^  ftiid  Man^M^  dlMovwy  of  muterd-trM 

Irald  and  Ismld,  vakoM,  m. 

Imm  at  Oenr,  W7-M0i  dlfgliit  v«Di^  W9; 

danyliif  Ida  wife.  MO;  htodianet«i;  Ml; 

46eaiT«d  l7  Jaeot,  Ml,  MH 


Jabatkhgflflid,  flBoi  o(  nKolnff  Snl'i  body. 


JaUB.  Idnff  of  Hnor,  SIS. 

JftCkAUy  walUng  ot  N»  M;  VMd  by  Somaon 
to  ae(  lr«  to  the  whaat-llelda.  US,  Ml 

jMOb,  wttii  Labaa  at  Mlxpeh,  S6f,  S70;  Ua 
feToarltina  In  hJa  fiunlly,  S70;  maetliig  with 
Emb,  S7I,  t7S ;  Jaeob*B  wall  at  NabMa,  479; 
daodTiiiff  Inae.  Ml,  MS,  M7,  588;  Jacob 
hU  own  cook,  M8;  Jacob*a  ftmeral,  MO; 
bJa  aona  going  down  to  Egypt  tar  eon,  and 
their  eanvan^  69A. 

JmI's  killing  Siaera,  Jnatlflcatlon  o^  488, 480; 
nail  naed  waa  a  tant^pin,  4i<lL 

Jaflky  Joppo*  T*fei  mentioned  in  fha  inacrtp- 
tion  of  Aehnmnatar,  189;  port  of  Jndah, 
814;  hlafetty  of;  recent  date  of  preeent  d^, 
818;  trade  o(  Inaeeorl^  of  harbonxa,  U8, 
816;  gardena  of;  Irrigated  by  Peraian  wheel, 
•  818,  817;  frnita  o^  519;  proflta  of  the  gap- 
dena,  619;  Doreaa  and  Simon  the  tanner,5S0; 
gate  of  dty,  5SL 

Jallidf  fofontaln  of;  480l 

Jannuth,  Tarmnk,  584. 

JaillAB,<}o1an,OaBlanltia,88S;Jonmeyihrongh 
it,  86S-M9;  eleraUon  of  Jaolan,  884;  tella 
oi;  and  natnreof  the  country,  884^  889;  treee 
and  game  0^  888. 

Jeb'a,  Olbeah  of  Jnflah,  884. 

Jeb'a,  Tffl.  in  Jebel,  NabUb^  48& 

Jebaah,  tUi.  148. 

Jebbnl,  aalt  lake  o^  MX 

Jebel,  Canaan,  275. 

Jebel  ed  Dnhy,  uttle  Hermon,  445i 

Jebel  Jennnk  or  Zebdd,  974 

Jebel  lUhan,  aonthem  tennlnatlon  of  l^ba- 

non,  197. 
Jebile,  plain  o(188L 

Jebniitee,  location  o^  18S. 

Je&t,  Jotapata,  SSO;  deacription  ot  4S7,49& 

Jehoahaphat,  Talley  td,  deacrlbed,  (Kldron) 

88S,  688 ;  fonntalna,  tomba,  and  aacredaoenea 

In,  689,  684 ;  tomb  o(  684. 
Jeimiii,En-gannlni,ionrceof  the  Kialumat,4S& 
Jennini  description  of;  468. 
Jereed,  playing  with,  554> 
Jeremiah,  grotto  oi;  deacrlbed,  688. 
Jericho,  plain  of  619;  preaent  Tillage  and 

inhabitants  oi;  614;  refleetionB  at,  814,  817; 

alte  ef  the  ancient  dty,  817. 


J8ij«a,TllL,14% 
at,  147. 

Jerrnak,  valley 
el  Kandhoar. 


vIlL,  IdS;  fifflr; 
wltk  the 


Jerome,  tomb  ot,  at 

Jeroaaleflil,  ftwmtnlita,  pooli^  and  enteral  < 
854,  6M;  age  of  pool%  «i6|,  «»:  ladet 
anpply  of  water,  abfoadnat,  €U,  CSi;  bi 
thtr  amirnnt  trf  rafn  rtlminlabrtlT  8a;  lb» 
of  En-rogel.  cvwflow  «(  CS8,  13: 
character  of  tta  wwtar,  8H|,  m. 
Eiekiel*B  all^gorieal  riTar.  «88^  88t:  pkIj 
leglaB  ahoot  Jemaalam,  UJ;  Sal?tr« 
8it«%  north  of  JcmaloiB,  Gibeah,  BcCu; 
Mirhmtah,  Btnimoa,  Beer,  and  Al,  67L 

Janualem,  drat  ImpradoaiB  o<  wrUcrsapM. 
eharta  and  plana  o^  Ofaw  dteeorertei  sat  u 
be  expected,  eomaftoo  pfopertyof  tbeCktn 
tlan  world,  6S5,  696;  eonflktiBg  (haena 
eonoemfaig  the  topogniitay  o^  698;  tees 
atmctlon  of  the  ^«»'*lmt  city  tasfvmti'. 
826,  697;  general  ptoltom  of  aadeBX  e^ 
dearly  drtlned,  6S7 ;  topoccaphkal  potra 
admitted  by  aU,  697 :  Uaea  of  aD  the  aaeia: 
waUa  uncertain,  698;  meJaiu  walli,  ch»- 
lacter,  ag^  length  o^  6S8s  gatae  of  < 
and  modem,  628,  499; 
deacrlbed,  6S9;  i 
city,  688,  689;  eeanae  at  Jrmaalmi  darr. 
the  great  feaata.  698  695  ;  Mitory  and  pop 
lation  of  Holy  City,  aiooordiiif  to  Jose;:  .* 
689-695;  inddenta  Id  hlatocy  of  688,  (st 
Blage  and  deatnicttoa  oi;  by  TStn^  tt^ 
taken  by  Graaadar%  C96L 

Jetll,  rOL,  and  andent  alto,  SOL 

Jewela,  Oriental,  119, 129,  I9a 

Jewa  of  Salbd,  aaperatitlofia  U,  979;  Jewe*^ 
do  not  wear  the  Ten,  90;  WaiBag^Flaca  ar- 
ceremonlea  at,  690l 

Jewbely  death  vt,  490;  palatkaff  bar  cy« 
46L 

Jeered,  Zer^  Taney  and  dty  q<  4Slt  Bo<vi< 
propheqy  concerning  TaOey  o(  49%  atfa»  ' 
o(  459;  approach  of  Jataa  8e^  460;  wb^ 
of;46L 

Jenar  Paaha  deatnyya  TibatB,  Hnaln.  r^ 
Sia 

Jeiiiii,  TUI.  and  cataract  ot,  care  el  Faki* 
ed  Dtn  beneaOi,  85,  8C. 

Jibbata,  mentioned  by  Jooepbnai  490.  «ts. 

Jiftah,  ruin,  poealbly  Gath-hqlMr  nad  J^  - 
thah  d,  495,  436. 

Ji^Jalia,  GUgal,  594. 

Jimzn,  GimaQ,53a. 

Jisb,  Giacala,  deatroyed  by  eartlaqaaka  V> 

Jisr  Benat  Taoobe  deaertbod,  99tt. 

Jiar  Barghna,  1781 

Jiir  el  Xvnator,  bridge  orer  4h»  JoedasL  *  • 

Jiar  d  ICidamia,  bridge  orer  tto  J«-** 

89IL 
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'isr  el  Owafy,  bnOt  by  Fftkhr  ed  Dtn,  M, 

Ur  rak'sireh,  sm 

isr  Kkmdibli,  142. 

Isr  Koraone,  its. 

lytthf  ForphyTCOQy  <7. 

^oaiza,  niLa,  BedAwin  eneuapmeat  ti^  t6S ; 
ct>ldn«B  of  the  night,  2M. 

ob,  eoantry  ot  Ul ;  like  an  Arab  emeer  of 
the  Janlaa,  M4 

bhA  the  Baptiet,  birth-place  oi;  'Ain  Karfm, 
««3,6««;  toodat,CM. 

Tonah,  abrlDe  o^  68;  whale  oi;  diacimed,  68; 
IC«»anl  o(  e9»  70:  preadifaiK  at  Ninereh, 
rfTecU  o<  73,  TS ;  fledng  to  Taraofadi,  71 ; 
trmdltton  of  hla  birth-place  at  Jiftah,  435; 
story  of  Androoicda  dertred  from  hia  ad* 
reotore,  614. 

'Opm,  eee  Jaflk. 

^orcua.  Upper,  aonree  and  trflmtarlea  of, 
213, 114;  Junction  of  the  tribatariea  at  TeU 
Sheikh  Yniet  tl4,  853.  S&8;  typical  charac- 
ter of  the  Jordan,  949;  outlet  Arom  Lake 
Tiberias  rained  bridge  at,  891,  893;  wind- 
Laga  and  nplda,  894 ;  inalgnifleant  appear- 
mnce  ol^  613;  aHoslona  to,  in  hymoa,  613; 
banks  oi,  €15;  erosaing  of  the  Imelitea, 
€16 ;  OTerflow  oC  explained,  618-631 ;  fonn- 
tatne  of;  630;  hanreat-tlme  at  Jericho,  619; 
fertility  of  Iti  Talley,  631,  633;  width  and 
depth  of  the  river,  632,  633. 

Toaeph  of  Arimathea,  city  oC  535. 

roseph'i  tomb  at  NablOa,  47a 

rosephns,  hU  batUe  with  Sylla,  860.  861. 

roshllA,  batUe  of,  at  Ueron^  314,  315^ 

Totapaia,  aee  Je&L 

abb  Jenin,  via  and  bridge  o^  173. 

nh  Yjuet,  well  of  Joseph,  and  khan  at,  857. 

'uliaa.  Bcthaalda,  860 ;  aooonnt  oi;  by  Joae- 
phoa,  860.  86L 

'line,  plain  oC  166. 

oae,  TtU.  of  Lady  Hester  Stanhope,  79-68. 

tiniper-tree,  6io,  6ii;  roota  ot;  coau  o( 
611. 

Caberj,  tIIL,  and  aqnednct  ikom,  deacribed, 

ao6L 
CAdeah-baniea,  iite  o^  558l 
Cfldeah-naphtali,  dty  of  reftage^  961 ;  an- 

dent  mins  at,  367. 
rmrtlaba-  vlTer  and  gorge,  197. 
radinffliitei,  location  o^  164. 
ZntttT,  wady,  143. 

raimiui  Hennel,  monument  oi;  388, 389. 
Canm,  Caaa  of  Galilee,  described,  hunting- 

ground  a^  438,  437. 
LaiiAll  of  Aaher,  aadeat  flgnrea  la  rocks  at, 

3oa 

raaimlell,  Utany  RlTsr,  bridge  and  khan  oi; 
173 ;  aovrce^  eeorse^  and  ioeaery  of;  178- 
176. 

Caokab  d  Howa»  Oaatle  Belvoir,  444. 


Kedae,  aadeat  dty  on  the  Oroatei^  UOl 

Kefemit,  poiBlbly  Cephirah,  588w 

Keflr  Bnr'iam,  Jewish  ruias  at,  883. 

Kefr  Harib,  tUL  and  castle,  888l 

Kefir  Kenneh,  tUL,  its  daima  to  Cans  of 

GaU]ee,42S. 
Kefir  Knd,  tUL,  Capereotia,  469^ 
Kefir  Kilky.TOL,  1461 
Kefir  Kefliakh,  rnlna  in  the  Janlan,  86ft. 
Kefir  Tosif,  tUL,  80l 
Keniiiitee,  164. 
Kerak,  rains  st,  outlet  of  Jordan  Arom  Laae 

Tlberiaa^  poasibty  Bakkath  and  Tnrlehea, 

893;89SL 
Khalfil  aad  HaiflK  dty,  816. 
Khalaaa,  Elnaa,  possibly  ChesU,  558L 
Khaa  et  T^ar,iUrat,  described,  449,  448. 
KhaB  el  Axnar,  466. 
KhaB  Jiar  d  Owdy,  seene  at,  86, 87 
Khan  Mohammed  *Aly,  Greek  inscrlpaon  at, 

143. 
KhaB  en  Nakfira  aad  tUL,  80S. 
KhaB  Xinieh,  853. 
Khamb-tree,  31 ;  pods  of  "husks  which  swine 

did  eat,**  31. 
Khubbaiy,  Hebrew  Khnbbadj,  the  malTa, 

discnaslon  concerning,  118. 
Khndr  Abu  Abbess  ahrlne  ct,  at  Sarepta, 

16L 
miwliJAli^  khan,  rains  and  saiovhagt  at, 

58,  im 
Khvrbet  Arbain,  rala  ia  ths  Jaalaa,  886^ 
Khurbet  d  Bnsaal,  nila%  388. 
Khnrbet  Samxay  nia  at  Lake  Tlberiaa, 

89a 
Khnrdileh,  bridge  orer  the  Lltsay,  148. 
in»""P  en  Nunr,  predplces  abore  the  marsh 

ofZoar,  498. 

Khyam,  Tia,  334. 

Kibby,  Arab  dish,  94. 

Kid,  ** in  hto  mother's  milk,** 94,  95;  vaUaj  of 

KIdron,  608,  aee  Jehoshaphat 
Sahon,  rirer,  Kahr  Xnkknttah,daBgeroiu 

croeslng  at,  816;  sonxeei  oi;  described,  484, 

435. 
Ksalis,  Kesal,  484 
Kabbatl7eh,TilL,466L 
Kvbkobe,  131;  Damascene,  183. 
Knbrftha,  rulaed  temple,  318. 
Knl*aet  Jiddin,  805;  Kara,  described,  397, 

396;  Sbem'ah,  388;  ShekU; or  Castto  BeUe- 

Ibrt,  333. 
Koliet  Ibn  X*an,  Aibda,  fortified  catoe 

0(438. 
Knlelyeh,  tAL,  aeeoe  at,  330, 33L 
Knly,  alkali  used  ia  the  aianntoctare  of  soap, 

583. 
Knnaitera,  andent  ruin  ia  the  Jaalaa,  866. 
Koia,  aadeat  rulaed  town,  384. 
Xvrdasy,  Cenderlat  lake  aad  adlla,  818. 
Kvxiet el 'Aiaab, Kiijathjearim, not  birth. 
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OUMBb,  tM;  potllM/  Rtnmmi.  667; 

DPMI,  and  dWanc*  to,  JaraMtam,  667. 
Kwr  *Atrm,  raliMd  eaiae  oa  tba  Jordan,  Ma 
Kur  Budswil,  eaiUe  of  BaUwIn,  t7& 
XWMlr,  mined  towan,  98SL 
Kvitnl,  and  Enloalai  666L 

UbM  aad  Jaeol^  at  mipoh,  asa 

Ifiehishy  Em  Lakiii  illaoC  MS,  Ml 
lAdaUTeh,  dty,  tomta  al,  166, 16& 

Ulah,  L66hnm,  Bu,  Tdl  6l  Kidy,  bat- 
llaa  al,  AH  S17;  ehaiaelflr  of  Ito  ancient 
lahabltaats,  SI6. 

IdUlgllAge,  deroBlwa  or,  by  Ortentalu  71 

Lrawiag,btnl,7flL 

LuroiUt  vUL,  poMlblj  Maecabaaa  Modin, 
rnln,ASaL 

LftW  of  If 0001,  vritlaf  or  eBcimving  U,  dlo- 
CMMd,  471,  €7% 

Uaktng  iTwft,  OCT.  aU.  to,  SM. 

lAbuum,  noont,  ooea  Ihna  Cypna,  90;  ap- 
panaaoo  d,  tnm  the  oat,  S4;  landaUdeo  ot, 
60{  bad  roadf  In,  77;  **hich  plaooo"  on, 
141, 14S ;  towni,  ^lllagei,  and  popolaUon  o( 
168;  pamco  of  UtMaj  tliroogh,  171, 176; 
cadan  oi;  197, 196;  tempteo  of;  997,  938. 

L6lm,  Anblc  aoond  mUk,  aer.  aa  to,  44L 

Lebn  Immhii,  Axab  dlah,  08. 

L6lm6b,  ▼Ulago^  ftmntain,  aooroa  of  tha 
Onmtao,179. 

L86Cll66,i4L 

L^Dim.  aee  Megidda 

Ii6BM'6  good  wifB,  661. 

LOBtilt,  'Adifl,  696L 

L60pftrd  banting,  adTeatim  with  oaa  al  Akn 
Aga*!  eainp,  444,  446i 

LepOf,  Till  of;  661 ;  appetianeeor,  661;  oot- 
■Ide  of  the  city  gate,  47a 

Lepltwy  at  Damaocu,  468;  character  of  tha 
dlioaM^  658,  6M;  Moodc  regnlaUoni  con- 
cerning, 6A1,  669;  Tkdtni*  acconnt  of  the 
leprooj  among  the  Jemi,  669;  Tarioas  fiirma 
of;  669;  manner  of  propagation,  669,  663; 
Naaman  the  Syrian,  668;  typical  ilgnlflca- 
tion  oC  663,  664. 

Letter-writer,  Arab,  98. 

Idly  of  the  HfUeh  deacribed,  acr.  all  to,  966. 

Uma-Uliu,  aer.  all  to^  69. 

Litany  Tirer,  Leontea,  deacribed,  179,  178; 
natnral  bridge  of  (Kaweh),  178;  peasage 
through  the  aoath  end  of  Lebanon 
(Khatweh),  176;  northern  bonndary  of 
Faleatine,  176, 176. 

Lociuta,  Tiaitation  oC  deacribed,  416,  490; 
yoonff  locnata  near  TIbertaa,  416;  oonteat 
with  an  army  of  marching  locnata  at  Abeih, 
416,  417. 

Lock  and  key,  Oriental,  aer.  alL  to^  817,  818L 

Loom  in  a  garden  ofcocnmbera,  861. 

lydd,  rolaa  of  Choreh  of  St  Qoofga  at,  696;    | 


fbM  orebarda  and 
trade  oi;  896L 


a(  JUS;  ftuBff 


flcm. 


Maclipilali,  eara  oi; 

678;   mooqne    over  It,  890; 

TQdda*aaeeoBBtoftt.681;  Jtatral^dacn*. 

tlonoftt,681,»2. 
Wigdala,  M^del,  49a 
Hagic  mirror  of  ink  deaerfbad.  187. 
WMldant,  148L 

Kaiji  el  Jebd,  vffl.  and  pool,  sii. 
H'aUa,  tOL,  9991 
XallowB,  toed  far  the  peer,  841. 
Karndnk  draaa,  118L 
Wmdrahe,  ■ppies  oC  876, 877. 
■•■Mr,  deacripttoo  o^  419L 
lf«itlai«M^  Koalem  reverepca  tor,    68. 
KaimerB  and  caatoma»  Orietttal,  8i»  189. 
■aaoah,  Ylllaga  of;  8«6;  jeatooar  «<  bto  wr«>. 


Mar  fttbft)  coBfant  o(  deoulbad,  808. 
Hark  Antony  and  Cttopatxa,  88,  881. 
Kaxone,  TiiL,  probaMa  Xeraiy  y74 :  eanin -1 

nhbi%  980;  feaat  of  bomhic  at,  990.  9<L 
■aroBitee,  origte  oC  168;  popotottoA  c 

dlatribatlOB  of;  167, 16a 
■arah  of  the  HOieh,  SS7. 
■arten,  animal,  808. 

■aaada  Caatle,  deaeribad  by  Woleoet,  801 
deacribed  by  Jeaophn^  60J,  9l: 
of  Jewaat,  809: 
■aah,  land  of;  86L 
■'asaha,  ralna  at.  808. 
Kather,  tOL  and  bee-hlTeiat;  USi 
Katrimoiiial  aUtonee^  Orieatal,  88S;  SH. 
Xa8an,  ahilnea  deacribed,  141,  141. 
Xegiddo,  dty,  486;  battlea  a8»  4C8l 
H^  del,  irllL  near  Aaketon,  867. 
■^  del  Kroom,  ilIL  and  plala  oC  831 
M^  del  Shema,  Draao,  rllL,  94L 
Kellaha,  fonataln,  ilahary  o^  188. 
Melons,  aec.  all.  to,  506i 
Xending  roada,  77. 

Aina,  Qon,  plain  oC  deaezlba^  txt  t 
Bisry,  tempto  of;  88. 
_  Ibn  Omeir,  683l 
■erom,  Lake  Hnleh,  SaatedhOBitia,  ?i« 
Meshnn,  brook,  149. 
Mealdna,  rafaia  of,  491 
HetawelieB,  origin  o^  189;  rurtrw  at  ?er 

coming  defllonent,  191,  191;  raaaa^torv 

to  the  Jewi,  192. 
BUanias,  niina,  and  rotoed  theatre  at,  em  4^ 
Midlanltee,  orerthrow  o(  by  OMeon.  •«* 

46a 
■icratlon  of  birds,  aer.  alL  to,  ltd.  19«. 
XiUs  on  Crocodile  RlTer,  dcacrtpdoQ  oC  4' 
■ineralogy,  Biblical,  gema,  ptaatoiM  «r 

988,984 
mracle  of  fbading  the  flra  thooaaodU  v:e  «*. 

879,878L 
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Qr«ds  of  cnUng  out  devfla  into  iwIim,  S7S, 

Qmge  00  pUla  of  Sharon,  5iS. 
aakrep]i0lh<4iudm,  HuheirilSBh,  plice^ 

S1& 

Uzftrah,  mlplinreoDs  qn1nir«  378. 
Qspehy  ploee  OMt  of  ttaa  Jordan,  3U. 
[ocUll,  dtj  of  Maeeabeoo,  Uft,  6M. 
[oloek,  amo  aa  Baal,  Ml. 
looriah  treamro-Mekero,  lOL 
larrnktiif  ilto  near  Oath,  6M. 
Cortar  and  pettlo,  94;  braylnf  a  Ibol  in, 
wUlivhoat,M. 

COMs'  view  of  the  Promlacd  Land,  19,  90. 
f'^^lf'^,  atUtndea  ot  In  prayer,  2ft. 
Connlag  women,  hired,  icr.  alL  to,  109-lOi. 
[a'ftddttmiydli  rarlne,  eUflh  oi;  doreo  in, 


Im'alfalkall,  viH^  moIbinT  gardena  U,  W, 

[a^ar,  etream,  MO. 

[nghant  er  BaUb,  eonree  of  fh«  Orootea  at, 


(aluibeeb,  mlna  at,  176L 

[nkhrtkah,  place  of  ElQah*B  nicriflee  on 

Cannel,  4a-4UL 
[iiUitanh,  TflL,  leat  of  Jemhiit  flunUf, 

89-M. 
[nllwnT  (Damaaena),  frnit  of,  598. 
[nnanJl,  mln  ahore  the  Bnleh,  eztendTO 

viev  frpa,  9iai 
lOBtdnh,  mina  at,  rlew  fttnn,  IIL 
[vmbball.  etream  of  (Wady  8nrar>,  6Sd. 

lMhriTifeh,lIlihrephoth«iiMdm,  8os,30i 
(oah^luurs]!,  Till,  and  fonstaina  In  Lebanon, 

Insie,  Oriental,  eharacter  o(  688;  initrn- 
nenta  need,  perfcnnera  and  perfimnacoea 
on,  deacribed,  683-888. 

[«st«rd»  wild,  414;  Cbi1at*8 lefBieuce  to  It, 
4I4-416L 

[atalei]l«  peak  and  temple  on,  931. 

[Qtjar,  Abelh,  rlew  from,  6a 

tusUag  the  oz,  aer.  alL  to,  MO,  ML 

'nfimfin  the  Syrian  enred  of  leproay,  469. 

alwl*!  character,  57L 

abiu,  Shediem,  deaerlptlon  d,  470. 

aboth.  Tineyard  of;  460. 

ahr  el  Kelb,  44;  acenery  of;  45;  N.  Kaa> 

man,  Belot,  818;  Vuijth,  802. 

ain,  tomba  at,  445. 

AIlMSy  Oriental,  manner  of  conferring,  124 ; 

idlcnlfleant,  195. 

aphtaUy  land  of;  988;  wadlea  and  icenery 

ot,  988;  wild  beaata in,  986^ 

8ZTOW  patha,  47,  4& 

Ktron.  aer.  alL  10»  631 

Ktoral  l»ridge  orer  Dog  River,  45;  over 

Litany,  178. 

UEmreth,  original  obaeartty  oi;  499 ;  preaent 

atata  ci,  499;  abeenoe  of  remalnain,  480; 


Chapel  of  Aannndation,  and  Fountain  of  da, 

4aL 
Heb'a  Banlasy,  aonree  of  Jordan,  914;  el 

Blata,   914;    Derdara,    914;    Fuarr,    914; 

TiOddan,  foontaln  of  the  Taawr  Jordu,  914 ; 

Lolaany,  914,  228 ;  Rnahlny,  mina  at,  995 ; 

al  MeUahah,  914 ;  el  Lebn  and  el  *Aaii,  48 ; 

Snreid,  a  fountain  of  the  Jordan,  914 ;  er 

Bahils  foontaln  and  aqnednct,  148 ;  et  Taay, 

aonree  of  Zahrany  river,  14& 
Vebatiyeh,  tIIL,  149l 
Veby  Hnaha,  Jodma,  958;  Knhaibeeb,  MetS- 

vely  Masar,  912;  Samwll,  Ulspeh,  868; 

Neby  Sha'eb,  ahrine  vialted  for  enre  of  in- 

aanity,  494;  Shut,  tomb  of  Seth,  988;  SeUnd, 

142 ;  Tahyeh,  maaar  of  John  the  Baptist, 

111 ;  Tunaa,  Jonah,  87. 
Vecklaoe,  129. 
Veeromaaoor,  148, 149. 

Neiib,  Beit  Nadb,  564 

Hlgbt  with  the  goTemor  of  TIbntn,  210,  211 ; 

night  at  Khan  Jiar  el  Owely,  88,  88;  bridal 

party  at,  87. 
Vihah,  Till  and  templea  at,  288. 
maereh,  repentance  ot,  at  preaching  of 

Jonah,  78,  78. 
K*Keib,  andent  aite  near  Gamala,  888L 
Voab,  tomb  o^  at  Kerak  in  the  Buk'ah,  988. 

Vsar,  Tia,  145. 

Vnkkar,  Jedrah,  75 ;  ea  S'adiat,  99. 

NuBairiyeby  character  and  religlooa  cuatoma 

of;  296,  928;  origin  of;  168, 169;  about  Uar- 

moo,  165. 
Vvalob,  mln,  454. 

Oak,  Hebrew  name  of,  dlaenaied,  943;  grorea 
oC;  149 ;  aer.  alL  to,  949 ;  aoperatitiona  con- 
cerning, 949;  of  Abraham,  599,  60a 

ObsenreiB  of  timei^  149. 

Og,  aize  ot,  according  to  Jewish  rabbl%  588, 587. 

(W,  oUre,  ancient  preaaea  o^  58,  907 ;  modem 
preiBM  of;  KS,  889;  vlllagea  celebrated 
for,  339. 

OliTO-treea,  52 ;  grove  of;  beauty  of  the  tree, 
52,  53 ;  grafting  of;  58 ;  wild  and  tame,  53, 
M ;  flower  of,  M;  valae  of  the  <riive,  gather- 
ing and  gleaning,  55,  56;  alow  growth  of 
the  trecb  55;  aged  tree  aurronnded  by 
yoong  onea,  aer.  aU.  to,  57 ;  olive  orchard! 
choked  with  thoma,  832.  838;  treading  of 
olivei^  889 ;  blight  Ot,  889 ;  grovea  on  plain 
ofQaaa,M7. 

OliTety  mount  oi;  cottage  on,  view  of  Dead  Sea 
and  £dom  from,  624,  625 ;  view  of  Holy 
City  from,  625 ;  aacrod  tltea  and  aeenca  in 
connection  with,  697,  6891 

Omar,  moaque  of;  deacribed,  vlait  to,  687-j6S9$ 
dimenalona  of  area,  887 ;  character  of  snr- 
Ikce,  887 ;  Ea  Sakhrah,  688;  aite  of  ancient 
temple  and  altar,  68& 

OmithOD,  dty  ot;  lee  *AdlftoL 
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Orontw,  rirar,  Vahr  el  'Aqr»  SM. 
OUonta  fll  Htforx,  naar,  gnrre  and  rain 

at,S4L 
Oiral J,  Bottrams  rtnr,  Krareo,  eimm,  and 

■c«Q«iy  ot,  8ft;  Mftftnct  oi;  at  Jaaatn,  86; 

bridga  oC  86;  khan  at,  88L 
Os-goad,  aer.  alL  to,  SSS,  8SS ;  oz  goaiinf  a 

man,  acr.  aa  to,  SSftw 

Piintiiig  th«  eja,  ML 

Piftlm-treea,  48;  aer.  alL  to,  49,  M. 

FWl«  tanpla  nt,  at  Baneaa,  S8SL 

Pumbl8  of  tha  aover,  82, 88;  of  tha  kin«*a 
feaat,  I8S;  of  the  flg-trea*  848. 

PirmUeB  of  oar  Lord,  natnralneM  oi;  408. 

Pardwd  corn,  84^ 

Putridge,  Syrian,  806;  hunted  bylkleoni^ 
908. 

PMsports,  anecdote  ooQcerning,  47, 48. 

Fftnl  before  FoUz  In  Gteaarea,  494 ;  aa  a  pri* 
aoner  In  Caarea,  M8;  hla  ronte  from  Jern- 
aalem  to  Cnaiea,  ftO& 

PeUeaa  deacribed,  ler.  all  to,  880.  S6L 

Pella,  dty,  Tabttkat  Fabel,  4M,  467. 

Perinitw,  locaUon  oi;  184. 

PenUui  water-wheela,  618,  617. 

Petrified  wood  and  cane,  S4& 

Phiela,  Lake,  Birket  Bam,  SS8.  841;  not 
aoarce  of  the  Jordan,  841 ;  ftaU  of  leeehea, 
84L 

Philip  of  Uaeedon,  coin  of;  184, 186. 

Philip  and  eonnch,  roate  oC  688. 

Philiftia,  plain  of;  fertUitj  oC  baireataoene 
on  fbggy  morning,  villageaoi;  643,  644;  re- 
aemblanoe  to  American  prairiea,  657. 

PhiliBtinee,  origin  o(  BM,  628,  624. 

Phoenicia,  boondariea  and  plaina  of;  188. 

Phoenidaa  harboon,  100 ;  laroophagna  and 
inscription  on,  187-189. 

PhOBnieiaiia,  origin  oi;  acoordbig  to  Herodo- 
tus 163;  according  to  Joaephna,  163;  ao- 
cording  to  the  Bible,  188, 166;  notfiromthe 
Red  Sea,  166. 

Pigeon-honsea,  889. 

VUM  of  atones  on  murderers*  gimTea,  490. 

Pilgrime'  trip  to  Jordan  deacribed,  61>-«18; 
batliing  of  pilgrims,  616;  character  of  pil- 
grims, 617 ;  aoddenta  oi;  and  night  adren- 
tores  616-618. 

Pine  groTes  of  Belrnt,  47. 

Pine  stone,  tree,  611 ;  rarietiea  of  pine,  cmiaa 
of,  scr.  alL  to,  61L 

Pions  fraud  enacted  In  Lebanm,  406. 

Pipei,Arab,lia,114. 

Pita,  ancient  dstems  In  Belad  Beshara,  287. 

Platoneiun,  Nnkkar  ee  S'adiat,  68. 

PlOHgllixi^  in  winter,  148;  man/  plongha  In 
aame  line,  144;  ploughing  In  companies, 
144. 

PlncUng  off  the  shoe,  acr.  and  Arab  aU.  to. 

•49,  6ML 


PdliteneM,  (Mental.  87. 


684. 

PboU, 
tha 


aU.feo,S12; 
tl8;  fail  IB  dry 


Poolof  Siloam,  Foontataaf  tbe  Virgia,  ] 

eada,  Birket  ritt  Mlilam,  864,  8S6L 
Poiph jreon,  ndned  dtj,  €7. 
Pettage,  EannX  687;  fonnk  rlUMraa  i 

ganti7iondorit.687. 
Potter  and  bla  vheel,  890.  Ml;  aer.  aHa. 

62L 
Ptajer,MoBtem,attftadflao^»;  anatiw 

bank,  1481 
Predona  atonea,  acr.  an.  to,  »4. 


Pnrpwm,  aheU  oCTjrrinapapte,  lOi^  181,  UL 


Qnagniree  oommoa  la  QfriA 

S6L 

Qoaib,  haating  oi;  908l 
Qj^aTTiWtaTila,  Mountala  orTenptakiaa,  €1T. 
QnairieB,  ancient,  at  *AdlaB,  IgX; 
4981 


Kt 


Bachael  stealing  har  ikfhv^  Idola,  M8i, 
taadlng dheep^  689;  tomb U,  64^ 

Bain,  winter,  prayed  8k,  81; 
91,  92;  unaqaal  dlstrflmtlaa  o^ 

Bakhleh,  temples  at,  S32L 

Bamah,  eight  oC  846. 

Bameh,  Bama  of  Naphtall,  snt, 

Bamleh,  tower  at,  628,  888  s 
680;   Tunlta  at,  689;  origin  oT 
Church  of  St  John  at,  881 ; 
at,  681 

Bama' aUna  dyed  red,  87. 

Bamj,  Rama  of  Asber,  S8& 

Bas  88  Shnkfcah,  Thaoproaopon,  M. 
Baa  11 'AiB,  at  Tyre,  poolB  at,  187.  UB ; 
dncta  from,  187, 188. 

Baah'iat  el  FnUiar,  281. 
BaTOn  and  Noah's  ark,  81. 
Beapen,  gleanexa,  647,  e48L 
Bebekah's  maxTiage,  hiatorx  << 

681-688. 
B«ftlin,etttea  0(861, 981. 
Behoo,  Identification  with,  964,  2$9k 
Behoboth,  Bite  ot  66a 

Belie  wonliip,  scr.  aiL  to,  898i. 
Beligion  a  mercantile  oomnodlty  latba 

408HI11;  politleal  righli  gnafaataod 

Iigloa,410L 
Benthidi,  vilL  (Aiimathaa),  8Sa. 
Bephaiau,  glanta,  164}  plain  Q^  Ci4. 
Beta]iation,iawo(8sa 
Bimaum  of  Zebolnn,  428. 
Boada,  character  of,  mending  o^  48; 

7& 


by.* 
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lobbers  at  Bi^  of  Aere,  kt.  all.  to  robbexBi 

S14. 
loe,  giMU*.  17L 

fjymaii  mlle-itone  near  Siioi^  14(lL 
loofr,  flat,  89;  bfttUementa  of;  89;  um  of; 

89;  ilevptn^  opon,  ler.  alL  t(s  41*  43. 
lose,  Hebrew  ^nbbmilehi  IIS;  of  Sharon 

described,  ftlt. 
Btabndiyeh,  wady  and  mtnii  888. 
iUBi  niio»  Roma  of  Joeephoa,  43tt. 
inmirfihtTllIi  884;  deitroyed  by  earthqaake, 

«77. 
Kunp  of  ibeep,  97. 
lath  and  Boas,  848,  65a 

Vmaij,  brook  at  Banlat,  340. 

labbatio  Rlrar  Identified  and  deeeribed,  268, 
S66. 

>aend  ■hrtnee,  flwatlclm  concerning^,  639, 
MO;  their  Identification  not  neoeaiaxy  to 
Iklth,  679,  68a 

ioftdy  186;  oaatlo  of;  378;  not  Bethulla,  pos- 
Mblj  **  the  city  Mt  on  an  hill,**  378 ;  prospect 
tntn,  378;  perhaps  caatle  of  Seph,  378;  vil- 
lAgea  sarronndlnglt,  378, 378;  mannertand 
rapentltlona  of  the  Jews  there,  378;  itringa 
stretched  on  polei  made  to  represent  walla 
of  a  city,  378, 376 ;  destroyed  by  earthqoako 
in  1837,  376-379. 

Saiad  Bey  Jembltt,  83L 

Ifti3it8aha,609;  his  resldenco  in  the  desert 
of  Jndea,  6ia 

talimila,  Balamfa,  mioi^  8881 

Ult  losing  Itt  saroor,  88L 

Salt  Ukas  and  manhes  in  Syria,  883. 

hdtttatiomi,  Oriental,  character  oC  846. 

^^ft*^fl^  SebttflUa,  dtnation  of;  468;  Tiew 
fh>m,  colonnade  of;  Chnreh  of  John  Bap- 
tist al,  468;  present  Inhabitanto  of;  469. 

lamaritaiu,  traditions  abont  Melchlxedek 
and  Moant  Moriah,  474,  476;  temple  of 
Samaritans  on  Oerisim  described,  47ft,  476'; 
Pcntateoch  ot,  477. 

laniaclioiiitify  Greek  name  of  Lake  Hnkh, 

f^TMnw  carrying  gates  of  Gaza,  881 ;  grind- 
ing at  mill,  6A0.  881;  sstting  fire  to  wheat, 
88t,  668;  orerthrowlng  temple,  658,  554; 
wedding  feast  of;  in  Tlmnatfa,  566;  charao- 
terofhlswifB,566L 

lawfhflniathi),  chronicles  ot,  85. 

land  desert  of  Beirut,  57,  58;  ripples  o^  87; 
along  the  sea  roait,  504;  effect  on  monthi 
of  the  rivers  510;  encroachments  on  plafai 
of  PhUlstia,  545i 

IfljidjdowBsat  head  of  the  Bayof  Acre,814^8U. 

laaik  rtrer,  14a 

(amir,  plain  and  eastts  of;  467, 468L 

iTOTttd ,  flwtpta,  160 ;  rains  0^  161;  widow 
0^160;  ElQahat,161. 

Saroophi«l.  88. 1S7. 


Saul,  TirfUng  witch  of  Endor,  451;  death  of; 
on  Gilboa,  451 ;  gorernmei^  of;  a  crael  dea> 
potlsm,  57L 

SckadBTiiBa,  Alffinuidroflch«aei  mins  9i, 

808. 
BchHaffwi,  conntem  oi;  380. 
ScorpioilS  described,  346, 347. 
Scrip»  ser.  alL  to,  845k 
Sea-CMft  of  Syria,  eonflgnntlon  of;  4981 
Sects  and  tribes  of  Syria,  166, 167;  distribn- 

tlonof;i6a 
fffMli^ftii,  temple  on  Herroon,  383. 
Seed,  destruction  of;  88;  rotting  under  the 

cl(xl,84,  85. 
Seeljf  TllL,  dra  war  In,  464,  466. 
Seftineh,  andent  Sej^ria,  daseription  oi; 

480,481. 
Sehm  Jaalaily  probably  Golan,  86S. 
Beid  Tehnda,  macar,  354;  templea  at,  356; 

probably  **  Jndah  on  Jordan, '^354. 
Selenda,  loa 

Selnlda,  aadent  rutn  in  Janlan,  866L 
Semakh,  Tillage  on  south  end  of  Lake  Tiberias, 

the  andent  Hippos,  89L 
Bemmimia.  TiiL,  48a 
Sennacherib's  approach  to  Jerusalem,  671. 
Sepnh^rse  of  prophets,  idolatrous  rererence 

for,  640;  of  prophets,  scr.  alL  to^  689,  Ota 
Serada,  ruins,  rock  tombs  at,  835,  33a 
Serpent-diannsrs,  154,  I5a 
Sesostrls,  monuments  oil;  at  Dog  River,  44. 
Shadnf,  Egyptian  irrigating  maohine^  517, 

51& 
Sha^hnr,  district  of;  83a 
Shamgar,  ox-goad  ot,  833L 
Sharon,  plain  oi;  rose  ot,  518;  extent  and 

charscter  ot,  533,  538. 
ShaTing  the  head,  8L 
SheaTes  brought  into  Jerusalem  on  Sabbath, 

scr.  alL  to,  688,  69a 
Sheba,  vsbd  against  Darid,  dain  in  Abel,  916, 

317. 
Shechem,  Nahlua,  Jotham's  speech  to  the 

people  of;  478,  474. 
Shtep,  crosring  the  Demur,  63;  large-tailed, 

86;  aeoount  of;  by  Herodotoa,  and  by  Boa- 

ssl,96,97;  large  flocks  of;  8tL 

She^-IUds,  301,  SOS. 

Shefia  'Amar,  town,  838. 

Sheikh  *AiT  d  Mugbraby,  Moslem  nftvmer. 


Sheikh  FareQ,  chief  of  Arab  titbe,  vldt  to^ 
867,  86a 

Sheikh  el  Mqjahid,  masar,  8oa 
Shepherds,  63, 303;  going  before  sheep^  903: 

dogs  of  the  flock,  908;  eBooaaterfag  wild 

animals,  908;  flMding  the  flock,  904;  llfo  of; 

on  the  mounlalaa  904;  ser.alL  to  riieplietds 

and  flocks,  904,  906. 
Shephnd's  staff;  906;  dM^erd*a  teat,  soa 
Sherd  of  pottery  to  tdte  Are  la,  831. 
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Shlildi  and  ip««i.  CUl 


1<IL 

ghocoh,  Shnwdksh,  town,  K7. 
Bho«,OctaDtil,UL 
ffhlil^Wt  nrvnaet  for,  tS8; 

ikmn,  6«S,  641,  C7S,  C74 
Shvi;  dlflfcrict  o^  Ol 
Shnifihftb,  rain, 


d«e 


Shakii;  cMtta,  Bdktet,  in, 

Shnaaaunlte  woouui  u4  EikhA,  407;  r«> 
itonUoa  of  h«r  taod,  4M. 


8l&ttttlLTflL,4fia 

Shwoimt| ollv« gfore oC  A;  Htw from,  S7. 
Skwoiiixlaht  roluo^  107. 
ttdon,  Tl«w  (<  from  the  nortb,  6S;  gmrtflot, 
lU,  119;  bliloiy,  88, 88;  siclcat  inuuiCii»> 
tar«%  100;  aUmloiifl  to,  tai  Homar,  100, 101 ; 
e«oMtori«  0^  10i|  108;  modem  itatlittoe, 
108;  endenfe  remalni  oi^  109, 110;  eadent 
waU  0^109;  eaillesoi;i09|  fratteo^lll; 
coloBJee  tit  IOl 
SOk,  gardena  o^  on  the  'Aqjeh,  89L 
Wloam^  non-poetic  Mmroondiaiie  o^  8Mi 
SiiBOOi  the  tanner,  heoH  o(  «t  Jaflk,  830L 
flildiftiqr,  tUL,  camp  KToimd,  488;  oaks  and 
monilnf  aoeae  at,  480;  ImwiiiiHf  oTneigh- 
bonrhood,  481. 

Biaitm,  184, 168. 

8iB8U«tdHi7di,lML 

Siroeoo  wind  deicflbed,  898;  ▼ari«tfeaoi;086, 

887. 
Sitting  at  work,  18Z 
Skaik,  andent  mln,  pomlbly  ttie  flaeaea  of 

Ptolemj,  S8S. 
Sloopiiig  on  tbe  gnmnd,  ilone  pUlowiv  81 ; 

whole  famlliee  In  one  room,  1861 
Sling  naed  at  Hatfbelra,  871 
Slingen,  left-handed,  Bei^amttei^  87S,  578. 
Slnggnrdy  aer.  an.  to^  Arab  aneedotae  ot, 


ftmokfag,  Arab  plpei,  argda,  IIS,  114. 
Soap  frctorlea  at  Ramleh,  aihe^  alkali  need 

In  mannfrctore  of  eoap,  881,  888. 
Sobft,  Ramathalm-aophim,  deatroyei  by  Ibra- 
him Padia,  888. 
Sodom,  plain  o(  andent  fertility  oC  theory 

concerning,   623-884;   OTerthnm  oC  ex- 

phdnad,888L 
Sogaaa,  (S^Jan),  888. 
SM8]IC,888. 
Solomon's  mcrlfleet  and  dream  al  GIbeon, 

870. 
Solomon'o  Fbols  deeextbed,  608, 604;  aqne- 

doeta  from,  te  Jeniaalem,  60S,  606L 
Sowing  aeed,  parable  ot,  8S,  88;  aoving  In 

teari,  84;  eowinfflate,  919. 
Sparrow,  aer.  all.  to,  48;  field  ipanmri^  807, 

808;  neeta  ot,  38& 
Spinning  with  diataff,  681. 


Stankopa,  Lady  Hester,  TwMtaea^n.Ti 

hIatoTj,    character,  buial,  and  Mob  •!. 
7B--8L 
Stanlay,  hfc  adoptiett  of  Saiimi  llaa  ttifihar.! 
474,  478. 

StewardSy  Wakeda,  dfabflnaalyoC  n  ^ 

to,  881 
St  George,  Bay  ot,  ZJ;  SL  Geargt  ial&« 

dcagom,  87. 
St.  Eelen*8  towen^  n,  148L 
St.  Jamas,  cavo  and  lomb  oi,  OL 
St.  IKary,  chnrch  and  aepoIehrB  d,  €*L 
St.  Saba,  oonvent,  regton  ahoot  1^  619.  «1!. 
Stork,  mlgTBtiona  o^  anecdotes  oC  JK  !."> 
Storms,  90;  Enrodydon,  99;  deeeriptias  -' 

a  itorm,  188;  flitiJ,  on  the  nliJai  d  l;_ 

994.998L 
Storms  on  Lake  TIberlaa,  874.  878;  wir: 

rtorm  at  Gamala,  S87. 
Strato^B  Tower,   not   orfclaal   nan  o* 

C«area,  498,  499,  804. 
Stroeta,  Oriental,  narrow,  81. 
Sabbarin,  no.  and  feontala  oo  Ganad.  i^ 

aqnedact  from,  498L 

Sabelba,  Anbie  name  of  dm  eaade  orife£iu 

948. 
Soecoth,  Arable  Saknt;  4Sti 
SBffar-milla  near  Jerldbo,  a9I. 
Bigan,  Sogana,  andent  rata,  t^frr>*n  ixi 

Tiewfrom,  862. 

Sokhnin,  Sogaae,  8sa 

Solam,  Shnnem,  camp-gnmnd  of  RiibC'-n. 

45L 
Snlemia,  wady  ot  881^  883. 
Snmmach,  andent  mto  bi  Jnalas,  90, 
Simnitea,  ortbedox  Modem*,  188L 
Sonrise  at  Baniaa^  947. 
Swallows,  migration  o^  8ML 
Swords  and  daggera,  OrlentaX,  g79L 
^eamore-tree,  99;  fl«a  of,  »;  Tai  et^am  r. 

99;  type  or&ith,  94;  wood  ot  94. 
Sjchar,  IdentlflcatioQ  ot  472. 
Synagogne  at  Jemaalem,  yrmt  ta,  mze  » 

and  wonblp  In,  881;  68& 
Syria  and  Paleatlne,  popolatloD  ot  166,  1'" 
^TO-plUBnician  wemna,  18QL 


Tabiga,ftNintaInaot880;  origtneftbei 
8ML 

Tal)or,  mount,  hdght  ot  rmieaiaiwa  «t  ^^^ 
diiTeivnt  polnta,  489;  ascent  et  413:  r=.  ^ 
on,  488;  not  aoene  of  Innaflgmsloe.  4^ 
waterahed  between  Kidion  mod  tbe  Jcr.-: 
dlaenaaed,  484t  488. 

Talismans,  writing  ot  98, 9t, 

Tamra,  ford  orer  the  Litany,  14S. 

Tamyras,  rtrer  Damar,  89. 

Tantoors,  homa  of  ladles*  head^drwa.  n 

Tantnra,  Dor,  139;  described,  800. 

Tares,  Aimblc  aowan,  deecriptloa  oC,  491 ;  ■- 
degenerated  wheat,  491, 499L 


nn)sx  ov  hakes  akd  8ubjxct& 
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raiiduM,  ftt  oolIM  or  Jortaa,  ilte  ot  tU; 
Jowpboa'i  fleet  st,  8M;  eeaOe  at,  SM. 

Tanhiha,  town,  999L 

rmnUsli  end  Tuvu,  rite  oC  dleevaed,  71. 

r&Uooiaff»  OrieatAl,  acr.  elL  to^  6C,  67. 

Tazei  end  tez-gathererii  S9a 

rear-bottlee,  los. 

Tekoa,  rained  viHege,  MM. 

Tell  Atm  Zelrara,  colmnns  on,  BOi, 

Tell  el  Bank,  141,  145;  Blrweh,  S20,  S80; 
CaloMm  on  Eadraekm,  479;  Denk,  S90; 
I>elwe,  3«;  DlbUn,  Qon,  m,  »S;  Han. 
thleh,  S90;  Habbelab,  US;  Ham,  Gaper- 
BAQHl^  nine  o(  SSO ;  Hoan,  el  Betnn,  4M; 
el  Kedf,  Dan,  laiflh,  ai4;  decerlbed,  S47, 
260;  Khebenn,  ICl;  Kenn,  819;  KhmIi,  on 
tbe  KbhOD,  479;  M'eahok.  187;  TkeUb  In 
the  Qhor,  890;  Thorn  and  marahea  In 
Eadradon,  488,  487 ;  of  Janlan,  8«& 

Temple  area,  foontaina  beneath,  889 ;  Tanlta 
onder  %  889 ;  tndittonarj  altae  within  It, 
<B8l 

Templei  In  Astt-Leitanon  and  Hennoa,  981- 

987. 

Temples  in  Lebanon,  988L 

rea^weUiBg  paaaanti^  995,  39flL 

rent'llfb,  81 ;  pleaanrea  o<  447. 

reat-piiie  (watada),  aer.  alL  to,  440, 441. 

*eats  of  Kedar,  171. 

rareUath,  948,  244 ;  dewsOed,  987,  98& 

Teeeelated  paToment,  680. 

lieatre  at  Iflamaa,  near  Cieaarea,  499. 

lilef,  penitent,  dty  of.  Mi. 

!hom8  cot  np.  for  bomlni;  line,  89 ;  bsmed, 
aer.  alL  to,  841,  84% 

lireeliiiig-floon  and  maehfnea,  aer.  aH  to, 
838-MO. 

Italuaiy  larige  niln  In  Janlan,  988. 

Iberias,  dty  oi;  qMzed  by  the  Ronana,  not 
Tlaitcd  ta|r  oar  SaTlonr,  898 ;  deatroyed  by  an 
eartliqaake,  279;  mlna  near  It,  diacnaaed, 
399;  aacred  city  of  the  Jewa,  899 ;  walla  and 
bnfldtnga  oi;  899,  400;  heat  In  mmmer,  40a 

!lbcriaa,  lake  ot,  north  ahore  deacribed, 
railed  climate  o^  857,  888;  atorma  on  lake, 
874;  aonriae  npon,  897;  length  and  breadth 
of,  400;  geological  formation  of  aborea,  400; 
abaeoee  of  boata  and  llahennen  upon,  401. 

^tbnlllf  Tonm,  tUL  and  caatle,  210. 

Ilthatha,  temple  oA  Heby  SnfUi,  282. 

ime,  Oriental  notation  ot,  64. 

SYww^f^^  TIbttdi,  phtoe  of  Samaon'a  wil^  664. 

^Ombe,  ornamented  with  myrtle  and  palm 
tiranchei^  104;  voroen  moonilng  at,  102; 
tombe  in  the  rocka,  106 ;  pnrebaae  of  tomba, 
106;  tomba  of  the  Jndgea,  886,  637;  plan  o^ 
106,  107 1  tomba  In  the  defta  of  the  rodca, 
208;  of  klnga,  638,  686;  of  the  propheta.  687, 
638 ;  of  Simon  the  Juat  and  of  the  Sanhed- 
rim, 6S9l 

?opbet,  type  of  hen,  641.  642. 


TorOB,  eaatle  of  the  Cmaaden^  Tlbaiiii  21  o. 

Tortoia,  town,  106. 

Tower  of  Darid,  629,  8Sa 

TraaiAffiuratiOB  of  Chrfat,  aeene  ot,  9SL 

TrareBuig  tn  winter,  dfJBcoltlea  ot,  820-822. . 

IVeaeore^aeeken.  inlhtnatioa  oC  188. 

Trees,  aacred  and  remarkable,  442. 

Tribes,  bonndartee  of,  811,  811 

Tnblo<m,  caToa  o^  187 ;  aaroopfaagi  tt,  187 ; 
templea  at,  140i 

Tubokat,  Fahd-Pella,  488,  487. 

Tor'ail,  Till  and  plain  of;  428. 

Tyre,  Snr,  plain  of,  rnlna  round  the  bay  ei, 
176 ;  inaecarfty  of  Ita  preaent  harboar,  178; 
prophedea  concerning  Tyre,  177;  area  of 
the  ialand,  178;  Alezander'acaoaeway,  179; 
great  atone  in  north  wall,  179;  granite 
eoIamn%  180;  andeni  edlfloea  ezcaTated, 
180 ;  foontaina  and  aopply  of  water,  181 ; 
Tyriaa  purple,  109, 181 ;  origin  of  Tyre,  dte 
of  continental  Tyre,  182, 183 ;  Tell  Hnbbeiah 
the  acropolla  of  it,  183 ;  dege  of  Nebnchad- 
neoar,  177 ;  deatnidion  of;  by  Alexander, 
183;  commerce  of  Tyre,  aooording  to 
Exekid,  184-186 ;  cathedral  of  Tyre  de- 
acribed  by  Enaebtua,  189;  Paul  departing 
fh>m  Tyre,  190;  lemalnaof  theeaatem  wall 
onder  the  caoaeway  of  Alexander,  198. 

Vm  ei  Zeinat,  tIHL  in  Carmel,  487. 

Uatempered  morur,  aer.  aH  to,  890,  89L 

miper  chamber,  160. 

Urtas,  Tdley  of;  deaeribed,  608. 

Usdud,  aee  Aahdod. 

Usdimi,  ridge  of  rock  aalt,  828. 

Us,  land  of;  aee  Jobu 


▼aalts  under  temple  area,  888,  689. 
Yells,  aer.  alL  to,  80;  of  Ruth,  649. 

Via  liolorosa,  678, 679. 

Waar,  Hebrew  yaar,  rocky  wooda,  806L 
WadyAlun,  207,  284;  *Amud,  274;  Benna, 
297;  Fftrah,  289;  Habia,  208;  U^dr,  212; 
Hamul,  803;  Hamam,  347;  Benda),  261; 
Jdo,  208;  el  Kuni,  297;  Kutamone,  rnlna 
in,  805;  beanttftal  ceenery  oi;  305;  KuzrOne, 
martena in diilliof;  306;  Ldmuny,  274, 847; 
Sulemia,  881,  832 ;  ea  Sh'ab,  830 ;  et  Tdm, 
164,  216;  Mu*adammiyeh,  258;  el  Wokk'aa, 
961 ;  Taftiry,  215;  Naahl^  near  Capernaum, 
859;  Ruxzaolyeh,  or  W.  Sulam,  in  Jaulan, 
865;  Tellalyeh,  in  Janlan,  866;  Jermlah,  in 
Janlan,  866;  Shukaiyii;  night  at,  Arab 
encampment  In,  867-369 ;  Semak,  eaat  of 
Lake  TIberlaa,  dte  of  Keraa,  wild  boara  In, 
875^  878;  FedJaa,  fountain  and  aqueduct  In, 
894;  Hamam,  fortlfled  eaua  of  Aibela  In, 
KuL  Ibn  11  *an,  deaeribed,  A8;  Sherrar,  434, 
448;  Jalnd.  455,  456;  CMhdi,  454;  Mukhnr. 
kuafa,  454;  Yabla,  456,  457;  BdaDy,466t 
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XflMh,479,4M:  llI]]ai,4aO;]Mla,aBCv- 
md,  tt8 ;  Zlchaiiyeh,  caTes  In,  US  ;  *Al7, 
04;  Sorar,  5S«;  StaDiiiii,  WS;  Snmpt,  tattle- 
tM.  tafcwMn  DftTU  Md  Gollatb,  M4; 
finlfrfman,  670;  Senatar,  ff7<;  *AiiMl  Kfti; 
Ml;  En  Nar,  (Um  Kldran),  61»:  Kelt. 
(Cbertth  of  ElUah  ?)  Ml 

Wakaeli,  ■tomda,  kt.  aO.  ft(N  SS4. 
•    Wu]liBgofbanda,in;  oritafetlSl 

Wttrhmfll  on  dty  wall^  M8 ;  of  Tineyardi, 
on  moantalnai  M9k 

Watarlag  with  the  foot,  sit,  fil9. 

Wtttar  Jan  «nd  bocUM,  «7& 

Walcr-tpoati,  tSl ;  on  nn  and  on  land,  aer. 
alL  to,  MHs  MML 

Wfttcr-wlieels  of  Hamatli,  M8l 
Wftter-whaelft,  Penlan,  deaerited,  618,  ftl7. 
.  WeddiBg,  Oriental,  Mi. 
Well  of  Jacob  at  Nablna,  47S. 
WdlSf  Bncorered,  aer.  alL  to,  aneedotea  oi; 
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